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ADVERTISEMENT^ 


THE  following  discourses  on  Church  History  are 
a  considerable  part  of  a  course  of  Theological  Lectures, 
delivered  in  Marischal  College.  The  Author  had 
transcribed  and  revised  them,  and  was  every  year  mak- 
ing considerable  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Work. 
For  more  than  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  his  Lec- 
tures to  the  Students  of  Divinity  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  time^  and  those  now  offered  to  the  Publick 
were  distinguished  as  the  most  curious  and  entertaining 
branch  of  the  whole.  By  the  hearers,  and  many  others, 
the  Publication  has  been  called  for  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness,  which  now  seldom  attends  the  appearance 
of  a  theological  performance;  Those  who  have  read 
the  other  writings  df  the  Author,  will  naturally  ex- 
pect here  something  of  that  clearness  of  apprehension, 
and  acuteness  of  investigation^  so  eminently  displayed 
in  the  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hume.  And  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
will  admire  the  Author's  well-digested  learning,  and 
will  readily  perceive  the  importance  of  an  accurate  his- 
torical deduction  of  the  progress  of  church  power,  arid 
the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy^  and  how  clear  and 
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decisive  it  is,  in  all  that  may  be  termed  the  hinge  o£ 
the  controversy  between  high  church  and  others.  Sel- 
dom, very  seldom  indeed,  has  the  subject  been  treated 
vsrith  the  perspicuity,  candour,  and  moderation,  Mrhich 
distinguish  the  writings  of  doctor  Campbell. 
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LECTURE  t 


THE  SACRED  HISTORY. 


J.  INTEND  that  the  subject  of  the  present,  and  some  suc- 
ceeding Lectures,  shall  be  the  Sacred  History,  the  first 
branch  of  the  theoretick  part  of  the  theological  course  which 
claims  the  attention  of  the  student.  This  is  subdivided  into 
ttro  parts :  the  first  comprehends  the  events  which  preceded 
the  Christian  era^  the  second  those  which  followed*  The 
first,  in  a  looser  way  of  speaking,  is  included  under  the  title 
of  Jewish  History,  the  second  is  what  is  commonly  denomi-' 
nated  Church  History,  or  Ecclesiastical  History.  I  say  in  a 
looser  way  of  speaking  the  first  is  included  under  the  title  of 
the  Jewish  History :  for,  in  strictness  of  speech  it  compriseth 
several  most  important  events,  which  happened  long  before 
the  existence  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Such  are  die  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  th^  universal  deluge,  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race,  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  those 
promises  which  gave  to  man  the  early  hope  of  restoration* 
But  as  all  the  credible  information  we  have  on  these  topicks  it 
from  the  Jews,  and  intimately  connected  with  their  history, 
land  as  little  or  no  light  can  be  derived  from  the  Pagan  histo- 
ries, or  rather  fables,  that  have  a  relation  to  ages  so  remote,  it 
hath  not  been  judged  necessary  to  have  a  regard  to  these  in 
the  general  division.  It  seemed  more  natural  and  common 
dious  to  allow  all  that  part  of  sacred  history  which  preceded 
the  commencement  of  the  christian  church,  to  come  under  the 
common  name  o(  Jewish^ 
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Need  any  arguments  be  used  in  orddr  to  evince,  that  every 
theological  student  should  make  this,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  bibli- 
cal records  bring  us,  a  particular  object  of  his  application  f 
In  every  view  we  can  take  of  the  subject,  it  is  suitable,   in 
some  it  is  even  necessary.     Let  it  be  observed,  that  all  the 
articles  of  our  faith  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.     Some 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  philosophical,  some  histo- 
rical, and  some  propheticaL     Of  the  first  kind,  the  philoso- 
phical, are  thode  which  concern  the  divine  nature  ana  pAerfec- 
tions,  those  also  which  concern  human  nature,  its  capacities 
and  duties  ;  of  the  second  kind,  the  historical,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  Mosaick  dispen- 
sation, the  promises,  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah,  his  life^ 
his  death,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  and  the  several  pur- 
poses which,  by  these  means,  it  pleased  the  divine  Providence 
to  eflfectuate  ;  of  the  third,  or  the  prophetical  kind,  are  those 
which  regard  events  yet  future,  such  as  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race^ 
the  general  judgment,  eternity,  heaven  and  hell.     As  there- 
fore a  considerable  portion  of  the  christian  faith  consists    m 
points  of  an  historick  nature,  it  must  be  of  consequence  for 
ducidating  these,  to  be  acquainted  with  th^se  collateral  etents,- 
if  1  may  so  express  myself,  which  happen  to  be  connected 
with  any  of  them  by  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

But  this  knowledge  is  of  importance  to  lis  not  only  for  the' 
illustration  of  the  christian  doctrine,  but  for  its  confirmation 
also*  When  the  religion  of  Christ  Was  first  promulgated 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter 
would  have  been  absolutely  insurmountable,  had  no  other 
than  ordinary  and  human  means  been  employed  in  its  favour^ 
it  pleased  God,  by  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  pro^ 
dence,  in  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers,  to  ensure  success  Uf 
this  great  design,  in  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  the  eartfc 
Combined  against  it.  But  no  sooner  was  the  strength  of  thef 
opposition  broken,  insomuch  that  the  friends  and  the  enemies^ 
of  Christ  came,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  stand  on  event 
ground,  than  it  pleased  heaven  to  withdraw  those  supernatural 
aids,  and  leave  this  cause  to  force  its  way  in  the  world,  by  it* 
own  intrinsick  and  external  evidence.  I  would  not  by  this  btf 
understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  christian  cause  hath  not 
always  been  under  the  protection  of  a  special  and  over-ruling^ 
providence.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  signify,  that  any 
external  means  whatever  could  have  given  to  our  religion  its' 
foil  effect  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  without  the' 
internal  influences  of  the  divine  spirit.     1  0nlj  mean  to  ob<- 
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nerve  to  you,  what  w^  certainly  the  fact,  that,  when  matters 
came  to  be  thus  balanced  between  faith  and  unbelief,  outwar4 
i^iracks  ^nd  prodigies  were  not  judged  by  the  supreme  dis- 
poser of  all  events,  to  be  s^ny  longer  necessary  for  silencing 
gaini^ayers,  and  for  reaching  conviction  to  the  understanding* 

That  the  power  of  working  miracles  did  at  first  accompany 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles,  we  have  at  thi« 
day  the  strongest  evidence,  ^s  from  other  sources,  so  especially 
from  the  success  of  their  preaching,  which,  without  this  help, 
would  be  utterly  unaccountable,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  the  laws  of  probability  hitherto  known  in  the  world.  For 
not  to  mention  the  inveterate  prejudices  arising  from  imme- 
morial opinions  and  practices,  as  well  as  from  mistaken  inte* 
rest,  which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  had  to  encouor 
ter,  not  to  mention  the<  universal  contempt  and  detestatioQ 
wherein  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  was  holden,  both 
Ijy  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans,  not  to  mention  the  appa* 
r^at  ridicule  and  absurdity  there  was  in  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  as  a  saviour  and  mediator  with  God,  a  Jew,  who  had 
been  ignominiously  crucified  as  a  malefactor  by  a  Roman  pro* 
curator,  how  inconceivably  unequal  must  have  been  the  com- 
bat, when  on  the  one  side  were  power,  rank,  opulence,  birth^ 
learning,  and  art;  and  on  the  other  side,' weakness,  depend* 
ance,  poverty^,  obscurity,  and  illiterate  simplicity.  The  sue* 
cess  of  the  last  in  a  warfare  so  disproportionately  matched, 
is  an  irrefragable  demonstration,  that  the  work  was  not  of  man, 
but  of  God.  But  as  the  conviction  we  have  of  the  reality  of 
those  events,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  effected, 
is  derived  to  us  through  the  channel  of  testimony,  it  behove^ 
us  to  be  as  careful  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  evidence  may 
have  its  full  effect  upon  us,  that  we  be  right  informed,  both 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  itself,  and  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  capacity  of  the  witnesses.  This  is  one  consideration, 
which  immediately  affects  the  evidence  of  the  christian  reve- 
lation. 

Again,  as  the  last  mentioned  dispensation  is  erected  on  the 
mosaical,  the  divine  origin  of  which  it  every  where  pre-sup- 
poseth  {  whatever  affects  the  credibility  of  the  latter^  will  un- 
questionably affect  the  credibility  of  the  former ;  whatever 
tends  to  subvert  the  basis,  tends  of  necessity  to  overturn  the 
superstructure ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  once  the  connex- 
ion between  the  two  establishments,  the  mosaick  and  the 
christian,  is  thoroughly  understood,  whatever  tends  to  confirm 
the  one,  tends  also,  diough  more  indirectly,  to  confirm  the 
other.  This  reflection  naturally  leads  us  to  carry  our  re- 
searches farther  back,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
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get  acquainted  with  all  those  circumstances  and  events,  whicl^ 
can  throw  any  light  upon  the  scripture  history. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  all  this  were  necessary  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  gospel,  what  would  be  the  case  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  who,  by  reason  of  the  time  they  must  employ 
in  earning  a  subsistence,  have  no  leisure  for  such  inquiries  ; 
and,  by  reason  of  the  education  they  have  received,  are  not 
in  a  capacity  of  making  them?  To  this  objection  a  twofold 
answer  may  be  returned :  first,  such  inquiries  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  man,  who,  through  want  of  education  and  of  time, 
is  incapacitated  for  prosecuting  them.  Those  very  wants, 
which  unfit  him  for  the  study,  are  his  great  security  that  he 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  it.  The  man  of  letters,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  time  is  much  at  his  own  disposal,  is  daily  exposed, 
especially  in  this  age  and  country,  both  from  reading  and  froni 
conversation,  to  meet  with  objections  against  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  the  other  has  no  probability  of  ever  hearing ;  and 
which,  if  he  should  by  any  accident  come  to  hear,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  he  does  not  understand.  As  our  resources,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  our  needs,  and  as  our  means 
and  methods  of  defence  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
ways  wherein  we  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  there  is  a  peculiar 
reason  which  men  of  letters  have  for  entering  so  far  at  least 
into  these  inquiries,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  to  be  equitable  judges  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  GospeU  There  is  also  another  reason,  whicl^ 
ought  to  determine  those  in  particular  who  have  the  holy  mi- 
nistry in  view.  It  is  their  business,  and  therefore  in  a  special 
manner  their  duty,  to  be  furnished,  as  much  as  possible,  for  re- 
moving not  only  their  own  doubts,  but  the  doubts  of  other  peo- 
pie.  ft  is  their  province  to  support  the  weak,  to  confirm  the 
doubting,  and  to  reclaim  the  strayed.  In  spiritual  matters,  es- 
pecially, they  ought  to  serve  as  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  t(x 
the  lame. 

But  further,  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  history  is  not  on- 
ly of  importance  for  illustrating  the  truths  of  our  religion,  and 
for  strengthening  the  evidences  of  its  divinity,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  ornament  and  recommendation  to  the  ministerial  cha<« 
racter.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  It  will  not  require  an  uncommon  share  of  penetraF 
tion  to  discover,  that  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  Whatever  tends  to  adorn  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pastor,  and  render  him  respectable,  is  sure  of  procur- 
ing him  in  general  a  more  favourable  reception  with  mankind. 
When  he  speaks,  he  commands  a  closer  attention,  which  gives 
double  weight  to  every  thing  he  says.     It  is  this  respect  to  ^u« 
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p^riority  in  knowledge  and  discernment,  which  makes,  as  JoK 
poetically  expresseth  it,  even  priqces  refrain  talking,  and  the 
nobles  lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouth.  The  utility  of  every 
such  qualification,  as  serves  to  attract  this  veneration,  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  duly  sensible  how  great  a 
point  in  instructing  is  carried,  when  the  people  to  be  instruct- 
ed are  induced  seriously  to  attend,  to  think,  to  feel. 

Thus  much  shall  suffice  for  what  regards  the  propriety  of  the 
study,  and  the  several  purposes  of  illustrating,  confirming,  and 
recommending  our  religion,  which  it  is  fitted  to  serve.     Let 
us  next  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  we  may  hope  success^ 
fully  to  prosecute  it.     And  here  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  not  my  intention,  either  on  this,  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  theological  science,  or  on  what  more  im- 
mediately regards  the  pastoral  care,  to  recommend  to  your 
perusal  a  multitude  of  books.     Nothing  could  be  easier,  for 
one  who  has  the  honour  to  give  lessons  in  theology,  than  to 
present  the  students  with  a  long  catalogue  of  authors,  who 
have,  with  some  reputation,  treated  the  various  topics^o  be 
studied.   You  might  get  in  one  half  hour  the  titles  of  mor<^ 
volumes,  than  a  whole  life-time  would  suffice  you  to  read  over^ 
There  are  several  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  rather  spar- 
ing on  this  article.    In  the  first  place  there  is,  in  the  practice 
of  accumulating  the  names  of  books  and  authors,  adding  vo- 
lume to  volume,  and  folio  to  folio,  something  very  forbidding, 
which  tends  greatly  to  dishearten  the  young  learner.    The  la- 
bour appears  immense,  and  the  difficulties  insuperable.    The 
toils  he-  hath  to  undergo,  and  the  obstacles  he  hath  to  sur- 
mount, ape  all  set  full  in  his  view ;  and  that  before  he  is  made 
so  sensible  of  the  charms  of  the  pursuit,  as  to  be  heartily  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  animated  to  persist  in  defiance  of  every  thing 
that  nxight  discourage  or  oppose  him.  The  conduct  of  ns^ture,' 
in  this  respect,  is  more  worthy  of  imitation.     She  coo^monly 
renders  the  first  difficulty  a  screen,  by  which  the  second  is  con- 
cealed from  ^ight ;  the  second  answers  the  same  purpose  to 
the  third,  and  so  forwards.     In  travelling  over  a  ridge  of 
mounuuns,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  every  summit  the  tra-» 
veller  approaches  he  imagines  to  be  the  highest ;  and  it  i.s  not 
till  he  has  reached  it,  that  he  is  sensible  he  must  climb  still . 
higher.     And  this. is  what  will  happen  to  him  for  several  suc- 
cessive times.     Now  there  is  this  advantage  in  this  gradual 
opening  of  the  scene,  that  the  time  he  has  already  spent,  and 
the  difficulties  he  hath  already  overcome,  prove  the  most  co- 
gent argument^with  him,  not  to  lose  his  past  time  and  labour 
by  giving  over  the  pursuit;    The  fawher  he  advances,  these 
^giun^ta  have  the  greater  weig^t^    And  thus,,  by  tl^.help^ 
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of  a  grpMfing  ^ejEil  and  perseverai^e,  a  m^jti  will,  vi/ijlii  hQ]t>pmr 
and  advantage,  come  oflf  victorious  in  an,  enterprise,  wHi^h, 
had  he  seen  ^am  the  beginning  all  its  difficulty,  he  hadi  Qever 
undertaken,         ^' 

A  secqnd  reason  for  using  this  method  is,  the  great  variety 
of  studies  in  which  the  divine,  as  you  have. seen,  muat  necess^^ 
rily  be  conversant,     Np.ne  of  them  can,  without  hu^t  both  toi: 
his  reputation  and  usefulness,  be  entirely  neglected*     Now 
the  greater  diversity  there  is  of  subjects  in  this  study,  tho 
more  the  inquiry  into  each  ought  to  be  simplified^  thal^  th& 
young  student  ms^y  neither  be  perplex^  '    ^nd,  as  i^  werQ^  lose;  . 
himself  in  a  cumbersome  multiplicity;  nor  so  attach himaal,£ 
to  one  part  of  the  study,  as  to  swallow  up  all  the  tiijfie  th^^ 
should  be  employed  on  the  other  parts*    He  ought  to  be  ia-». 
produced  into,  every  province  of  this  extensive  country ;  tha. 
most  patent  roads  should  be  pointed  out  to  him :  a  perfect  ac* 
quaintance  with  each  must  b^  the  worl^  of  time,  and  the  fruic^ 
of  his  own  assiduity  and  labour*     Qr  dropping  the  metaphor  : 
of  every  separate  article  of  this  study,  h^  ought,  in  the  schpojai 
of  divinity,  to  acquire  some  general, notions ;  but  to  altain  s^ 
thorough  proficiency  in  the.m  all,  i^  rather  the  businesa  ofi  a 
life-time,  than  the  effect  of  a  few  years^  application.    It  is  J.a- 
deed  in  this,  as  in  every  other  art  or  science^,  the-  fouodatioai^ 
only  is  laid  at  school^  the  manner  of  buUding  is  indicated ;  thQ 
scholar  may  afterwards  rear  the.  superstructure  a^  hig^  as  hict 
disposition  and  opportunities  shall  en^Ue  him>»    Now  itiis  1113^ 
design  here,  rather  to  lay  a  wide  fpundatioi^j  on.  which  a  goodly^, 
edifice  n^ay  ii^  time  be  ejected ;.  though  {  should  nw^k^  hut  Ut>i 
tie  or  no  progress  in  raising  the.  waits,  than.oA  a  nacrovc  bot* 
tom,  to  advance  farther  in  the  building ;  beca^use^  io  this-case^, 
the  fabr^ck,  though  it  be  rs^ised  ever  so  high,  mjust,  .byrea^Qa. 
of  the  straitened  Umits  to  which  its  foundation,  doeanetessmri'? 
ly  confine  it,  be  both  mean  and  incommodious. 

I  shall  assign  a  third  reason,  for  not  harassing  my.  hearei;s, 
by  recommending  a  great  variety  of  books*,  You9g{)eople  aoei. 
but  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  learning  and  reading,  are  synony** 
mous  terms,  and  that  a  ,man  i^  always,  the  more  learnedthe 
more  he  has  read.  Nothing  can  be. a  more  egregious  nustake* 
Food  is^  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  body,  and  without  a 
competency  of  it,  we  could  not  enjoy  either  vigour  ok  health  j 
but  we  should  nojt  suspect  him  tOtbc  overstocked  with  wisdom, 
who  should  conclude  from  this,  concession,  that  the  .n^ve  a^ 
man  eats,  the  more  healthy,  and  vigorous  hiB  muat  be»  We* 
knoyr  from  experience,  that  yrhen  a  certain.  pso^o]tk>nis.ex^ 
ceeded,  those  corporeal  eiLio:winenta»  Ivealtfii  and>stcea^P^ 
are  impaired  by  the  very  n^eiiQay  w^ich^  if^uaed  ii^  ng^cx^Uao^ 
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Wiild  haVe  increased  diehi.  THe  same  thing  exactly  holdi 
•#it^  reading,  wbich  is  the  food  of  the  mind.  The  memoiy 
may  be  loaded  and  encaihbered  in  the  one  case,  as  the  stomacK 
is  ih  tile  other.  And  in  either  case,  if  we  ta<:e  more  than  we 
can  digest,  it  can  never  tlim  to  good  account.  There  have 
been  instances  of  such  heilUones  librorum^  such  book-glattons^ 
'  tls  very  n&dch  tesembied  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  vision, 
lilrhich^  When  thfey  had  devoured  the  fat  and  well-favoured  kine, 
^^rt  theiifk^elves  as  lean  and  ill-favourerd  as  before*  It  is  in- 
deed necessity  that  we  acciistorii  ourselves  to  read  :  but  it  is 
fikewisfe  ftccessary,  and  much  more  difficult,  that  we  accus- 
toift  ourselves  to  reflect.  There  ought  to  bfe  stated  times  for 
both  exerci^fes ;  biit  td  the  last,  particularly,  our  best  endea* 
vours  dught  frequently  to  be  directed.  And  for  thid  purpose, 
I  kno^  ho  better  helps,  than  to  be  obliged,  sometimes  by  con- 
versatiott,  sometimes  by  composing,  to  express  our  sentimenti 
on  the  subjects  of  which  we  rea:d.  The  use  which  the  student 
ihakes  of  the  food  of  the  mind,  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
trse  w'hicW  the  rdMrriating  animals  make  of  their  pasture. 
They  recall  it  amd  enjoy  it  a  second  time  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  the  first.  Resemble  them'  in  thid  pa^icuW,—  oi 
Whatever  you  find  instrtictiVe  often  ruminate. 

The  fourth  and  last  reason  I  ihall'  mention  is,  when  a  num- 
ber of  booki^  on  every  topick  ate  recommended,  the  student 
find^it,  I  sfaynot  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  get  them  all,  or 
even  thfe  greater  part  of  them.  Fruitless  endeavours,  often 
repeated,  will  ih'  time  dxtingtiish  the  gri^atest  ardour ;  and 
ft^tti'  finding  part  of  our  task  impracticable,  we  are  but  too  apt 
td  grow  careless  about  the  whole.  A  few  directions  exactly 
followed'  are  more  conducive  to  our  improvement,  than  a 
ihUth  greater  number  little  minded. 

But  to  return  from  this,  which  v^ill'pbs^ibly  tie  looked  on  a^ 
a  digression ;  the  first  thing  I  would  earnestly  rbcdnimend* 
in  order  to- yotir  acquiring  the'  knowledge  of  tlie  pid  Testar 
ihent  histoVy,  is  the  frequent  and  attentive  perusdl  df  the  Ol<| 
Testattlent  itbelf.  Let  not  this  recomtii^ndation,  fai*  the  most 
important  I  can  give,  be  the  ihore  lightly  esteemed  by  any  of 
you,  because  it  is  a  book  so  common,  a  book  which  all  men^ 
Teamed  and  unlearned,  have  access  to.  Are  not  the  greatest 
blessings  always  the  commonest?  Such  is  the  sun,  that  glori- 
ous luminary  which  enlightens  us,  the  earth  which  we  inha- 
bit, and  the  air  which  we  breathe.  Or  are  these  invaluable 
benefits  the  Ibss  regarded  by  the  pious  and  judicious,  because 
bf  theit  commonness  ?  Indeed  it  may  be  thought,  that  ever  sd 
reatptbficiehcy  in  the  knowledge  of  a  book,  which  is  in  every. 
9dy*s  haii%t$^  can  never  procute  a  niati  the  envied  character 
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of  erudition.  True  ;  but,  on  the. other  hand,  will  not  that  V^ 
ry  circumstance  of  its  universality  justly  fix  the  brand  of  igno-» 
ranee  on  him,  in  whom  there  appears,  in  this  respect, .  a  re^ 
inarkable  deficiency  ?  Besides,  to  be  ignorant  in  one's  own 
profession,  is  always  accounted  a  matter  of  the  greatest  re- 
proach :  the  divine  is^  by  profession,  an  interpreter  of  Scrip* 
ture ;  therefore,  to  be  deficient  here,  is  the  most  unpardon- 
able kind  of  ignorance.  1  am  the  more  particular,  on  this 
point,  because,  by  a  very  common  tendency  in  our  nature^ 
what  we  think  wfe  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  at  any  time,  we 
are  apt,  by  perpetually  procrastinating,  to  leave  undone  at  last. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  manner  shall  we  read  this 
book  most  profitably  for  the  attaining  of  a  thorough  acquaint 
tance  with  the  history  it  contains  i  lor  this  purpose,  I  would 
humbly  suggest  to  you  some  such  method  as  the  following  : 
it  will  require  but  a  superficial  notio^of  the  whole  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  sacred  history  ; 
let  these  be  marked  for  heads  of  study  at  diiFerent  times.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  whether,  in  the  division 
you  make,  you  consider  most  the  celebrity  of  the  era  at  which 
the  period  terminates,  or  what  will  nearly  produce  an  pqual 
division  of  the  subject.  Let  the  first  epoch,  for  example,  be 
from  the  creation  till  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  the  second,  from 
that  period  till  Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt ;  the  third,  till  the 
deliverance  from  Egyjit,  by  the  passing  through  the  Red  Sea« 
and  the  extinction  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  the  fourth,  till  the  death 
of  Moses ;  the  fifth,  till  the  death  of  Joshua;  the  sixth,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  ;  the  seventh, 
till  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rehoboam  ;  the  eighth, 
till  the  captivity ;  and  the  ninth,  till  the  restoration  of  the  two 
tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Let  the  student,  first,  atten- 
tively read  over  so  much  of  the  sacred  volume  as  contains  the 
account  of  one  period  j  let  him  then  lay  by  the  book,  and  write 
in  his  own  style  and  manner,  an  abstract,  or  abridgment,  of 
the  narrative  he  has  read,  carefully  noting  all  the  memorable 
events,  and  interspersing  such  remarks  of  his  own,  as  he  shall 
judge  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject.  After  finishing  one 
epoch,  let  him  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  succeeding 
epoch.  By  this  method,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  thd  sacred  his-> 
tory  more  effectually,  than  it  could  be  done  by  twenty  read- 
ings. 

Besides,  there  are  several  other  very  considerable  advanta- 
ges which  will  redound  from  this  plan  regularly  prosecuted. 
First,  the  student  will  acquire  a  habit  of  reading  with  greater 
attention,  having  close  in  his  view  the  use  he  must  make  o£ 
what  he  reads,  immediately  after  reading  i  secondly,  he  will 
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Rnd  this  practice  an  exceUent  exercise  of  roemorjr,  and  one  t>f 
the  best  methods  of  strengthening  it ;  thirdly,  it  will  produce  . 
in  him  a  habit  of  reflection  ;  fourthly,  As  it  will  render  com^ 
position  habitual  to  him^  there  is  not  an  expedient  that  I  know 
of,  which  wiU  contribute  more  to  give  him  a  readiness  of  wrtt« 
ing  his  sentiments  on  any  subject  with  a  natural  facilit}*,  and 
perspicuity  of  expression* 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  more  directions  for  assisting  you  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  plan  proposed.  In  periods,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  more  than  one.  of  the  inspired  his* 
torians,  it  will  be  proper  to  read  both  accounts,  and  com- 
pare them  together ;  those^  for  example,  given  in  the 
book«  of  Kings,  and  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  before  you 
begin  to  compose  the  intended  abstract.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  join,  in  like  manner,  the  reading  of  the  prophets^ 
with  those  parts  of  the  history  which  relate  to  the  times 
wherein  they  lived.  The  historians,  and  the  prophets,  will  ofteti 
be  found  to  reflect  light  upon  each  other.  As  to  other  helps^ 
the  chief  I  would  recommend  to  you  is  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian;  said  the  best  way  of  studying  him,  as  I  imagine,  ia 
carefully  to  read  his  relation  of  every  particular  epoch,  immc* 
diately. after  perusing  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  inspired 
penmen  of  the  Old  Testappient,  as  far  as  their  history  eadeads. 
Both  may  be  read  previously  to  the  attempt  of  forming  a  nap- 
rative  of  the  different  periods  as  mentioned  above.  In  this 
there  will  be  a  twofold  advantage ;  firsts  by  the  double  repre* 
sentation  of  the  facts,  there  is  a  probability  they  will  be  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  memory ;  secondly^  by  the  diversity  i^ 
manner  in  which  the  sanibe  things  are  told,  a  fuller  view  is 
given  of  the  subject,  and  the  reader's  own  manner  is  better  se- 
cured against  too  close  an  imitation  of  either. 

Before  I  e<mclude  this  lecture,  allow  me  to  subjoin  a  few  re* 
marks  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that  historian,  and  the  cre- 
dit that  is  du^  to  him.  That  he  was  a  man,  who,  to  a  consi- 
derable 4eg}(ee  of  eminence  in  the  Jewish,  erudition  of  those 
days,  added  a  tolerable  share  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  is 
a  character  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  justly  be  refused 
him.  As  a  compiler  of  history,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
every  instsulce  in  which  his  account,  on  a  fair  examination,  i« 
found  to  contradict  the  account  given  in  Ivoly  writ,  he  is  enti^ 
tied  to  no  faith  at  all.  In  cases  wherein  he  may  be  said  not  t0 
contradict  scripture,  but  to  differ  considerably  from  it,  by 
the  detail  of  additional  circumstances,  it  will  be  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  earlier  ages  of  his  history  and  the  later. 
ages.  With  regard  to  tbe^  first,  we  are  sure  that  he  hadiui 
od^cr  authentick  records  to  draw  his  information  from,  tfaam 
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those  we  havt  at  tlus  ^7  m  our  luuidB.  These  are  Moses^ 
gud  tlv>se  prophets^  wbb  came  nearest  to  the  time  of  that  la^r«^ 
giver..'  With  regard  to  the  last,  though  within  the  era  of  th<r 
Old.  Testament  history;  we  are  not  so  certain,  that  he  might 
not  have  had  the  assistance  of  credible  annals  extaitt  in  hi^ 
time,  though  now  lost.  There  ar^  two  things^  however,  in  his 
character,  that  affect  his  manlier  of  writing,  and  require  a  par« 
ticular  attention :  one  is;  too  close  an  affectaticMi  of  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  historians*  This  appears,  ad  in  the  general  tenoui^ 
of  his  style,  so  especially  in  the  endeavours  he  uses  to  embel* 
liah  his  narration  with  long  ^eeche^;  which  he  puts  in  the 
osiouths  of  the  persons  introduced,  a  siUy  device  for  displaying 
the  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  writers  rather  than  of  the  his<«> 
torical  characters.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  one  instance^ 
in  which,  through  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  improve  and  adorn, 
k^  hath  spoiled,  one  of  the  finest  Speeches  in  all  the  history^. 
The  speech  I  mean,,  is  that  of  Judah  td  his  brother  Joseph^ 
then  govemour  c^  £gypt,  offering  to  ransont  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin,!  by  th^  sacrifice  ot  bis  own  liberty.  It  is  impossible  fo^ 
any  one,  whose  taste  can  relish  genuine  simple  nature,  not  to 
be  deeply  affected  with  that  speech  as  it  is  in  the  Pentateuch* 
On  reading^  it,  we  are  perfectly  prepared  for  the  effect  which  it 
proiittc^d  on  his  tmknown  brother.  ,We  see,  we  feel,  that  it 
HEas  ifKif>ossible  for  humanity,  for  natural  affection,  to  hold  out 
longer.  In  Josephus,  it  i»  a  very  different  kind  of  performance  i 
something  soi>  cold,  so  far-fetched,  so  artificial,  both  in  senti«* 
menljs  and  in  language,  that  it  savours  more  of  one  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists,  than  df 
those  {dain^  artless,  patriarchal  shepherds^ 

The  other  thing  that  desex^es  our  notice  in  this  author^  id 
the  excessive  fear  he  had  of  exposing  himself  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  Greek  and  Roman  readers,  whosefavour  he  very  assiduous- 
ly courts.  This  hath  made  him  express  himself  on-Mme  points 
with  such  apparent  skepticism,  as  hath  induced  many  td' think,' 
tltfit  he  was  not  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  religionw  But  thi^, 
on  a  closer  examination,  will  be  found  entirely  without  f6uiida<« 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  he  piques  himself  not  a  little,  on  the  <lis- 
tinction  of  his  nation  from  all  others,  by  the  knowledge  and^ 
worship  of  the  true  God.  But  he  did  not  write  his  history  to* 
make  proselytes,  and  therefore  chose  to  put  on  those  parts  of 
his .  work  which  he  thought  would  expose  him  most  to  tjbte 
sneer  of  the  infidel^  such  a  gloss  as  would  makt$  it  pass  more 
easily  with  gentaie,  and  leven  with  philosophical  readers,  (for  he 
had  an  eye  to  both)  amongst^'  whom  be  knew  the  Jews  were 
branded  with  credulity,  even  to  a  proverb.  It  may  be  thought, 
indeed,  that. with  regard  tathe  more  aad«nt  pc^ t  of  bis  histo^ 
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f  y,  as  nothing  in  point  of  fact  can  be  got  from  it^  which  is  not 
to  be  learnt  from  the  Bible,  t^at  part,  at  least,  can  be  ot  little 
or  no  service  to  christians,  3ut  even  this  conclusion  would* 
not  be  just.  As  the  historian  himself  was  a  pharisee,  a  con« 
temporary  of  the  apqstles,  .an4  one  yrho  lived  till  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity  by  Titus  Vespa- 
sian, we  may  reap  instmction  eyeii  from  his  errours.  They 
will  serve  to  show,  what  were  the  tene^  of  the  sect  at  that 
time,  what  were  their  notions  both  concerning  historical 
events,  and  sacred  institutions,  smd  what  were  some  of  their 
principal  traditions,  AU  this  tp  the  christian  divine  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  consequence  for  the  elucidation  of  several  pas» 
isi^ea^  in.  die  New  Testament,  which  allude  tx>  such  erroneous 
^^AliinaitBr^  and  vain  tvadidonq*  From  the  time  of  the  re-* 
building  of  the  temple  under  Ezra,  to>  its  final  demolition, 
and  the  total  extinction  of  the- Jewish  government  by  die  Ro- 
inans,  Josephus  alone  affords  almost  all  the  light  we  have. 

The  two  books-  of  Maccabees  are  the  only  bdier  ancient 
monuments,  now  extant  of  the  transactions  of  that  people 
ijptitiiin  the  afpeesaid  periods  These  books,  though  they  are  not 
aokQOwle4ged  1^  protestants  ^  be  canonical  scripture,  very 
ivell  deserve  your  attention  as  historical  tracts  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and,  to  ail  appearance,  worthy  of  credit.  We  have, 
indeedy  in  English,  an-  excellent  work-  of  Prideanx^  csdltd. 
The  Connexion  pf  the  Old  Testament  history  with  that  of  the 
New,  udiich  I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  to  your  pevu^ 
saL  I  hope  I  scarcely  needto  mention,  that  it  is  more  proper' 
for  tile  student  to  read  Josephus  in  his  own  language  thaft  in  a^ 
translation:  it  will  thus  answer  a-douUe  end,  as  an*  exercise 
in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  history. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred,  it  will  be  found  proper  to 
add  as  much  at  least  of  profane  history,  as  is  most  nearly  conu 
nected  with  it^  and  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  it, 
logether  with  a  little  of  the  chronology-  and  the  geography  of 
the  times  and  the  countries  about  which  the  history  is  conver* 
sant.  The  comt^don  which  the  four  great  monarchies,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  have 
wHh  the>  Jewish  history,  is  manliest;  but  as  to  these,  it  is  by 
no  means '  requisite*  that,  in  this  place,  I  should  be  particular. 
The  Jewish  history  is  neoesssuy  to  the  theologian,  the  others 
are  usefoL-  The  former  ought  to  be  begun  immediately,  the 
latter' shoi]dd  be' studied  afterwards,  as  you  find  leisure  and 
oppoetunity':  but  we  do  not  incline  to  embarrass  you  with  a 
needless  n^ultiplicity  of  directions. 

In  the- next  prelection,  I  intend  to  begin  ivllh' some  obser- 
vations on  the  histoiyof  the  sacred  canon. 
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LECTURE  II. 


X  HE  subject  of  this  day's  discourse  is,  as  I  lunCed  ta- 
jrou  at  a  former  meeting,  some  observations  on  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  history  o£  the  sacred  canon;  to  which  1  shall 
add  some  reflections,  tending  to  explain  both  the  origin  and 
the  character  of  that  species  of  history  which  is  denominated 
ecdesiasticaL  As  to  the  history  of  the  canon,  it  wiil.be  ppo» 
per,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phrase* 
That  book  which  we  christians  denominate  the  BMc,  •  M^cf, 
the  book,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  which  is  also  te^ned  the* 
eandfij  and  the  «acr^  canon^  con^[>rehends  a  considerable. aum« 
ber  of  treatises,  or  pieces  totally  distinct,  composed  (for  the 
most  part)  at  periods  distant  from  one  another,  and  in  sundry. 
)dacea,  written  by  diverse  penmen,  on  different  subjects,  and 
in  various  styles :  nor  were  they  all  originally  in  the  same  Ian* 
guage.  The  greater  part  of  the  books  which  conmose  the  Old 
Testament,  are  in  Hebrew,  a  sn^all  part  in  Chaldee,  andaU:  the. 
books  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  at  least,  if  the  origi- 
nals of  any  of  them  were  in  another  tongue,  they  are  not  now 
extant:  some  are  in  prose,  and  others  inverse ;  some  are  his- 
torical, some  juridical,  and  some  prophetical ;  some  instruct 
us  by  the  way  of  simple  narrative ;  soi^ie  are  written  in  a 
highly  figurative  and  allegorick  diction ;  some  in  a  vehem^it 
md  declamatory ;  others  address  us  in  a  free  epistolary  strain  v 
one  piece  is  a  collection  of  devotional  hymns  and  prayers, 
another  is  an  assemblage  of  moral  maxims  and  observations^ 
The  name  canoriy  in  like  manner  as  the  word  Bibk^  ynt  have 
borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  term  »«r«jr,  with  them,  aig« 
nifies  ruk^  or  standard.  Now  the  Scriptures  are  thus  denomi-. 
mated,  as  being  eminently  the.  great  rule  or  standard  to  the 
christian,  in  all  that  concerns  both  faith  and  mannef^.  Hence: 
also  those  writings,  of  whose  authenticity  and  inspiration  there,, 
is  sufficient  evidence,  are  termed  canonical  scripture. 

Npw  concerning  the  several  books  of  which  the  Bible  is 
composed,  a  number  of  questions  n^lurally  arise  in  th»  minci 
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of  the  utqWisitive  student.  Sudh  are  the  foUowiiig :  Whd 
were  the  writers  and  compilers,  and  at  what  periods,  in  what 
places,  and'On  what  occasions,  were  the  writings  and  compila* 
tionft  made  i  Whence  arises  that  authority  they  have  so  gene^ 
rally  obcaiiied  i  Has  this  been  an  imnlediate,  or  a  gradual  con* 
sequence,  of  their  pul>ltcatton  f  Has  the  christian  world  been 
unanimous  in  this  respeet,  in  regard  to  all  these  books,  or  has 
it  been  divided^  as  to  all^  or  any  of  them  i  And  if  divided, 
what  have  been  the  most  cogent  arguments  on  the  different 
sides  ?  How,  b^  whom,  where,  and  when,  were  they  collected 
into  one  volume  f  What  hath  been  their  fste  and  reception 
since  i  What  have  been  the  most  remarkable  editions  and 
transiations  they  have  undergone  f  What  the  variations  occa^ 
stoned  by  these,  and  what  the  most  eminent  paraphrases  and 
eommentftries  they  have  given  rise  to  ?  I  would  not  be  under* 
stood,  by  this  enumeration^  as  meaning  to  insinuate^  that  all 
these  questions  are  of  the  same  importances  There  h  a  ma- 
nifesi  and  very  considerable  difference  among  them  in  this 
n^spect.  A  succinct  account,  however,  df  all  the  facts,  which 
would  serve  for  a  solution  to  the  several  queries  above«men* 
tibned',  those  at  least  which  are  of  principal  moment  to  the 
theologiafn,  would  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  the  his* 
tory  of  the  sacred  canon. 

•  The  utility  of  such  inquiried  to  the  theolb^an  is  the  point 
which  naturally  comes  next  to  be  discussed*  As  the  questions 
thewKsielves  are  pretty  different  in  their  nature,  however  much 
connected  by  their  concurrence  in  composing  the  history  of 
the-Bitde^  the  purposes  they  are  fitted  to  answer  are  also  dif- 
ierMt.  In  order  to  prevent  mistakes^  let  it  be  observed  onc« 
for  all,  that  by  the  history  of  the  Bible,  I  do  not  here  mean,  the 
histoty  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  the  history  of  the  compile- 
ment,  and  of  the  various  fates  of  the  book  so  denominated. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  that  synonymous  phrase,  the 
history  of  the  canon;  As  to  those  queries  which  regard  the 
origin  of  the  sacred  books,  they  are  chiefly  coTfducive  for 
eonfirmmg^  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  and  as  to  those  li^hich 
regard  their  ^^ption,  good  or  bad,  with  all  the  consequences' 
it  hath  produced,  tthey  are  chiefly  conducive  for  illustrating  its 
doctrines.  I  use  the  word  chiefly  in  both  cases,  because,  in* 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  scriptures,  discoveries  willr 
sometimes  be  made,  which  serve  to  iUu^rate  and  explam  the 
meaning  of  things  contained  in  them  ;  and^  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  inquiries  into  their  reception,  with  it^  consequences,  we 
shall  pften.be  enabled  to  discover  the  groudds  of  the  favoura« 
ble  rece|>tion  they  have  met  with,  and  thereby  to  trace  the 
vestifes  of  a  divinf  originaL     To  the  former  das^  ^lon^ 
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?|H«iftioiift  Ukfs  these :  Wfeo  w^re  tbii  Wfitf r%?  W)if%  M(H»i1t4 
pr  wli^ose  u^e,  wd  ^  ivbat  p«Mrpo9e  wer»  tb#y  wriu«a2 
Wh^ip^cc  ^risei^  th^  veners^tigm  th^y  have  4rawa  ?  Why*  hy 
lyhoqfi,  4^nd  pn  ^b^  oqca^iaa  or  occitaioo^t  >w^e  they  coUftOtod  i 
Xq.  thti  iHi^r  ct^^s  belong  ik^  foUawiiig,  I]»  whsit  oMiuier  b»v« 
they  b^e^  receiver)  iq  different  CQuatrie»,  wd  at  diffei<eQt  p#riw 
pd^  ^  1  o  wb^t  cai^^es  doe^  th«  reception,  wbeUiAr  good  or  bad^ 
app^a^r  ifi^piu.^ble  I  Wh^t  are  the  moat  emiaeot  editions  } 
y/')^^^  a^e  the  prmQip^l  vrnmoM  to  be  foimd  m  th».  edittoiia 
^Mi^d  i^W^crip^  8(111  eJ^tfi9^-'  What  transla^ra  aBd  coi»nei»-r 
^tors  have  been  opcupied  in  eonveying  and.  illuairaitittg  theur 
(Ipptrine  lo  the  ynQS,^  remote  natioio^wd  di9ta«jt  ages  ?  In  liiM 
di^ci4S(6ipn  of  such  questions,  especiaUy  lA  what  rc^fsurds  th# 
Vooks  of  the  New  Tesiiacneiit,  theue  arises  a  4Siumber  of  cuctoua 
ii^ves^tigatious,  tending  to  diaQriokiaate  the  gemiine  prodiM^ 
tiouii  pf  the  authors,  wh^^  name^  (hey  bearv  £roaL  tb«  spuiuoiMi 
piecet^  ^scribed  to.  them,  the  autbentick  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Sipirit  from  those  whicbv  ^t  most,  can  only  b^  styled  apcN:ry<i 
phal,  that  is  hidden  or  doubtful.  That  the  chorcb  waa  ead^ 
pestered  with  ^  inidtit,ude  of  fictitious  accounts  of  tho  Ufe^of 
Christ)  and  the  labours  of  his  apostles,  is  manife&t  BOt  onlj^ 
from  \hc  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  but  e^eiii  Srauk 
the  introduction  which  the  evangelist  Luke,  hatb  giVeato  hia 
gospel :  ^^  Foraspiucbt"  says  he,  ^^  qs  many  have  taken  in  hand 
^'  to  set  forth  in  order  a  de<;laration  of  those  things  wksgh  are 
'^  most  surely  believed  simopg  us."  It  is  univeris^ly  adbMOww 
ledged.,  that  John's  Gospel  was-  not  written  till  a  considerable 
tin^e  afterwdVds  ;  and  if  none  had  preceded  Luke  in  this  y/roik 
but.  Matthew  and  Ms^rk,  he  would  never<  have  denominated 
them  many.  Besides,  it  ie^  plain^  from  the  manner  in  wbtol^ 
preceding  attempts  are  mentiojicd,  that  several  of  the  accountfi 
th^t  had  been  given,  were  such  as  could  not  be  depended  on; 
otherwise,  this  circumstance,  that  many  had  undertaken  tkc 
worl^  before  himi  instead  of  being  a  good  reason  for  his  tak*. 
ing  up  the  subject,  wpuld.h^ve  been  a  very  stroo|;  reasQA  for 
bis  not  doing  it,  since  christians  were  .already  -M<  amply  ai^, 
plied  with  informationr.  l^Mt.  the  very  expressions  he  U8ea.y- 
€}VidentIy  contain  an  insinji.i£^tion,  at  least,  that  the  writers  ha* 
^lUides  tp,  had  not  themselves  been  suffiiciently  informed  of  tktti 
truth.  ^^  It  seemed  gopd  tp  mc^"  says  be^  ^  having  had  pw*- 
^*  fecTunderst^nding  oif  all  things,  from  the  very  fim  to  writer 
^^  them. tp  thee  in  order^  fnpst.ei^coUent  The(^»liulus«" 

But  to  return  to  the  two  clasAeiS  injto  which;  the*  queflitian#i 
rj^Iating  to  the  history  of  th«^  c^non  were  divided,  they  tuill;. 
g^n/erally  be  founds  agreeably  tq  the  observiition  already  mado^ 
c^nceriiing  the  prin^ip^.utiU^  o^e^b,  to  fc(^  tr^eai^d  by  autki^ac 
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•f  dtfereiit  denotnitiations,  ind  with  difFercnt  Vt^ws,  Tfiani 
frho,  as  dcifehdern  of  revelatkm,  have  entered  th^  lists  i^ith  \H 
adversaries^  itfiore  especially  those,  irho,  like  StilHngQe^t,  iil 
the  Just  age,  or  Lsrdner,  in  the  present,  have  applied  them-i 
»6lres  to  support  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrtp* 
tnres,  did  always  consider  themselves  as  under  a  necessity  of 
dotng  sometiiin;;  for  our  sati^fkction,  in  regard  to  the  ques* 
lions  of  the  first  order.  Thoie,  on  the  other  hartd,  who  hav<? 
Assumed  Ae  character  hot  bf  the  champions  of  religion,  but  of 
its  interprleters^  do  commoniy  atts^eh  themselves  more  tb  the? 
discussfion  ^f  the  questions  of  the  second  order.  Accordingly, 
we  fihd  a  greiot  deid  of  information  on  these  topicks  in  the  work^ 
of  some  cHFout*  scriptural  eriticks;  whether  they  come  under  fht# 
dkfiominatioQ  i>f  scholiasts,  paraphraats,  comi^entatofs,  trans* 
Wors,  or  barely  editors,  particularly  the  two  last.  The  only 
examples  of  these  I  shaH  now  mention,  are,  Houtigant's  proi 
Icfgomena  to  the  different  purts  intd  which  he  has  divided  his? 
Latin  rctmon  of  the  Old  Testament,  smd  MilPs  and  Wetstein*^ 
paroIeg36ai|6na  to  the  splendid  and  valuable  editions  they  havcf 
gffveii  of  the  C^Tcet  New  Testament,  with  the  various  read* 
ings*  These  I  only  l«fention  by  the  way  as  deserving  to  be 
earefiiliy  peruke*  by  you,  if  you  should  happen  to  meetf  with* 
diem^  For  all  the  three  (espeetdty  the  first)  being  voluminous* 
and  expensive  works,  andncit  very  common,  there  aVe  not 
ThJBXkf  that,  in  this  part  of  the  weirld,  have  an  opportunity  of 
oontiilsingtfaemv 

Thet€  is,  mdeed,  one  author,  who,  m  a  particulai'  Wdr| 
wriueen  on  purpose,  has,  with  a  good  deal  of  judgment  and 
aoafteness,  treated  all  the  questions  of  both  classes  above  enut 
itierated :  the  amhor  I  mean,  is  Riehard  Simon,  a  priest  of 
theOratotir,  commooly  known  by  the  nitme  of  Father  Simon^ 
Thtsnisn  first  ptfUished^  rA  French,  a  book,  entitled,  AcritU 
cal  ifht&tff  of  me  Qitf  ^T^nomtrtf^  Which  was  soon  after  follow* 
ed  by  atto^er  in  the  same  language,  entitled, '^1  critical  History 
^  the  Nm$  Te^tarrttht ;  both  which  together  complete  the  hh-^ 
tory  of  the  sacred  canon.  ThisL  work  has  been  translated,  not* 
badljr,  into  Latin.  There  is  a  translation  of  it  into  English' 
fwhteh  I  hfave  sctti]  that  is  very  ill  executed,  in  re^rd  both  to 
the  sefise  nni  to^the  expression.  In  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  performance^  it  will  net  be  improper  to  make  here  ^t  feW 
obSelNraiionsv  In  th^  first  place,  it  clearfy  evinces  in,  the  an^ 
thor  a' large  fund  <^f  erudition,  accompanied  with  an  uncammon 
share  of  critical  sagaeity  and  penetration  ;  and,  Imky  Justly 
add,  a  grearter  degree  of  moderation,  than  ii  generally  to  bi^* 
ixet  with  in  thos^,  either  of  his  sect  as  a  ronianist,  or  of  hi^ 
«^«Bi^  priest;    Whait  pairticnlariy  cjualifti^d  Wm  for  x^  %k%}^ 
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ke  has  tmdertakeiif  was  not  only  his  thorov^  aeqiMttttanM 
with  ancient  bistory,  sacred  and  profane  ;  but  hm  tprofotmd 
Hkill  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  all  branches  ofrabbini* 
eal  literature.  To  say  thus  much  is  no  more,  in  my  appre*^ 
hension,  than  doing  justice  to  his  abilitiefs  and  indefatigable 
application ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  d<Mng  justice  to  you, 
my  hearers,  to  take  notice  of  what  I  think  amiss  in  his  per^ 
formance,  I  told  you,  ^nd  told  you  truly^  that  he  shows 
inore  i||oderation  than  is  customary  with  those  of  his  sect  and 
order,  yet  not  so  much  of  impartiality,  as  not  to  betray ,«  on 
several  occasions,  that  (if  he  was  not'  a  disguised  freethinktsrv 
fis  has  beep  suspected  by  some  eminent  catholic^s)  he  wasdeep<* 
fy  tinctured  with  the  servile  spirit  of  his  church;  Hetvce  the 
implicit  deference  he  sometimes  officiously  displays,  tohuiiiaii 
prescription^,  to  oral  tradition,  to  those  customs  which  cas 

Elead  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  or  of  a  general  reception, 
oweve^  absurd  they  may  be,  when  examined  on  the  princi- 
|>les  of  reason,  however  unscriptural,  or  even  antiscriptural, 
wheo  examined  on  those  of  holy  writ :  nay,  I  might  add,  his, 
Reference  to  thoa>e  practices  and  tenets,  concerning  which  hts 
knowledge  ^nd  discernment  must  have  satisfied  him,  that  their 
origin  wa^  4uch  as  coitld  by  no  means  se^e  to  recommend 
them.  Henoe  also  the  propensity  he  shows,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  insist  op  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  the  scriptures, 
^hich  he  greatly  exaggerates,  and  on  the  need  of  an  infalliUs 
interpreter.  Hence  the  straitened  atid  ambiguous  manner  where«* 
|n  he  expresset)t  himself  on  some  delicate  points,  which  he 
^ould  not  altogether  avoid  mentioning^  and  on  which  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  think  himself  at  Hberty  to  speak  out  his 
Sentiments.  On  such  topicks,  you  will  perceive  a  timidity  and 
caution  very  unlike  the  generous  freediMn  and  boldness  of  a 
inan,  who  hath  ever  been  unaccostomed  to  the  gaUing  yoke 
of  human  authority,  {le  puts,  one  in  mind  of  die  situation 
described  by  the  poet,  and  even  appears  to  consider  himself, 
as,  incedena  per  ignes  supppsitos  cineri  dphsc*  But  I  diiaU  say 
no  more  here  of  this  author,  having  had  an  occasion,  of  late, 
both  of  giving,  and  of  supporting  ray  opinion,  of  lum,  more 
fully  in  the  third  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  translation  of 
the  Gospels,  to  which  I  refer  you.  A*  to  his  work,  I  may 
justly  9ay^  that  on  the  whole,  with  all  its  erro.mv  and  defects, 
(and  what  human  composition  is  exempt  from.errours  and  de* 
fects  ?)  The  critical  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contains  a  valuable  fund  of  knowledge,  and  deserves  an  atten- 
tive perusal  from  every  serious  inquirer  into  the  divine  ora* 
cles.  On  some  points,  he  has  been  warmly  opposed  by  some 
ltrc>te9taat  divines,  to  whosie  animadversions  on^is  work  hiie 
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kflM  retmnied  aitewers.  The  controversy  b  published  in  tbe 
later  editions  of  his  book.  .  In  some  things  -they  appear  to  be 
in  the  right,  but  not  in  all* 

Houbigant,  also,  another  priest  of  the  oratory,  has^,  in  the 
work  of  his  above^mentionedi^  freely  animadverted  on  some  of 
Simon^s  observations.  He  too  is  no  inconsiderable  critick^ 
though  of  a  very  different  turn*  The  excess  of  Simon  (where 
akeratioss  appeared  necessary)  peiiiaps  was  diffidence ;  of 
Houbigant,  temerity. '  I  am  not  sure,  that  some  of  our  mo* 
dern  EngUsh  criticka  on  the  Hebrew  scriptures  are  not  chai^« 
ai^e  with  this  fault  of  Houbigant ;  I  mean  their  making  too 
free  with  the  text,  in  setting  aside  the  common  reading  for  the 
sake  of  emendations  merely  conjectural*  But  as  to  these 
things,  every  person  ought  to  judge  for  himself.  I  purpose  to 
lay  only  the  materials  before  you,  which  may  serve  as  pre« 
mises :  it  is.yours-to  canvass  and  arrange  them,  and  to  draw  the 
proper  cMclusioos.  It  is  not  my  province  to  ^dictate,  but  to 
suggest*  Your  assent  to  any  opinions,  that  might  be  laid 
before  you,  would  be  of  little  value,  if  it  were  the  result  of  a 
lazy  and  implicit  confidence,  and  not  of  a  careful  examioatk>D 
and  rational  conviction*  Let  me  only  subjoin,  before  dismis* 
sing  this  article,  a  recommendation  of  Michaeiis's  Introductory 
Lectures  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
will  deserve  your  serious  perusal*  Thus  much  shall  suffice  for- 
what  concerns  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  the  valuable  pur* 
poses  to  which  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  subservient. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  ends  which  may  be  answered 
by  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  readiest  and 
most  profitable  way  of  studying  it*  Before  that  memoiable 
era,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  history  of  the 
church  of  God  was  the  history  of  one  particular  people,  first 
distinguished  by  tfa«  name  of  the  patriarch  Israel,  (otherwise 
called  Jacob)  whose  descendants  they  were  ;  and  after  the  loss 
of  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Shalma* 
nezer,  king  of  Assyria,  denominated  from  Judah,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  one  whose  progeny  the  greater  part  of  the 
remnant  were,  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  The  history  of  that 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  church,  was  under  the  Mosaick 
economy  the  same  thing*  Neither  do  we  find  in  the  annals, 
and  other  remains  of  those  ancient  times,  the  least  vestige  of 
the  distinction  of  a  community  into  church  and  state,  such  as 
hath  obtained  universally  in  the  natiotts  who  have  received  the 
christian  law*  This  distiiu:tion  hath  given  rise  to  a  species-of 
history^  whereof  the  world  before  had  not  conceived  so  much 
as  an  idea*  It  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  in  the  first 
place,  <p  trace  its  origin,  that  we  may  the  better  apprehend 
what  is  meant  by  the  history  of  the  church. 


When  we  coKK&iider  aueoitv^jr  the  insiiiatiQii  of  2Mbaea»  w^ 
poTG^iv^  that  it  comprebaods  every  tfomg  oQceaenry  for  foroft^ 
iog  a  civil  establishment,;  not  only  preG€{>t»  regurding  the  dis-* 
posilicm  anid  motab  of  tli^  people,  «iod  the  puMick  and  private 
#Ace4  of  religiofv  but.alfro  laws  of  juni^prudeooe ;  audi  a»  rc« 
gi»late  tbe  formaUtiea  of  private  concracta,  inheritaacoy  fl^iiGeea* 
«ioo,  aod  purchases  ;  such,  as  (ia  the  luftit«  of  jtirisdktiou  and 
^abordiiiatioa  of  judiaatories,  ai^oint  the  method  of  .procedure 
ia  |rial9i|  both  sivil  and  crimm^y  and  tbe.pam9hoie»t&to  be 
awarded  hy  the  judgea  to  the  seveiral  erimea.  Ittaaj  add,  iH 
eommrebenda  alao  a  sort  of  law  of  aaitiona  ftor  lim  tmp  of  that 
peopte,  ift  adjustiAg  the  terms  of  their  iatercomse  iwith  \oiikem 
atatea  and  kiogdoma,  and  pireacribing  ruica  toi  be  obsenved  w 
MaUiig  a»d  coaducting  peaoe.  and  war,  enCMuig  into  pabUdp 
treatiaa  and  the  lijke.  £a  this  polity  or  stats,  hemeimt,  we  fiwdi 
liiat  what  concerns  religk>a»  forma  sm  esstntial,  or  catba^ 
t)ie  principal  part*  £v«ry  thing  in.  their  conatitittwo  aeeum 
tgh  act  in  aubserviancy  to  this  great  end^r  the  paeservatien  eS. 
tjbe  pmty  ol  their  faidi  and.  wonihip.  In.  this  tkere  wimi 
a  ^.^  fliaterial  diSerenica  betw^een  theni  and  pagan  aotioanui 
la  theae  latt,^  the  eM^lished  saperstiuiMH  m  whateYor  p04» 
pillar  traditioas  it  may  haae  be9Q>.  airigiaa%  fotmded,  waa. 
ipodejled  by  the  ruling  powers  in  such  a  aoaanetv  aa  tlaut 
it  mig^  best  answer  tkt  picrpoise  of  ai»  engpK  of  govenw. 
aient.  The  religion  of  aach  nations,  thei^foire,  can  be  con^n^ 
dered  in  no  other  Ught>  tbim  aa  ooe.otf  thoce  political  .machines 
which  iararioua  ways  co*o^rated  for  the  suppeqrtof  the  whole. 
With  the  Jews^  indeed,  the  ca»e  waatOJtaUy  dllfexient :  ton,  in. 
their  establishment,  the  religion  was  mamfestly  ant^the  m^mm 
but  the  end,  .    ,  . 

G[o4  hath  been  cbnsidered  asia  some  respeet.ther  chief  ma« 
gisti^ate  or  head  of  that  comoMtniiy,.  and- the;  govemaient  fm> 
that  reason  has  been  not  unfitly  termad.  a-.tbttDC]f»ey«  Thna- 
muck  seems  evem  implied  in  the  words  of  Ckidito.  &anniel,> 
when  the.  people  became  scdicitcftis  to  havie  a*  latogw  And  even, 
when  the  kingly  away  was  est^liahc^  among/them,  the  pre*^ 
servation  of  their  religion,  aad:of  their  code  of  laws,  containad 
in  the  Pentateuch,  (for  they  had  no. other) eftrctusilj|rpre«entM 
ed  this  chsHige  from  being  a  subversion  of  thaic  po&y«  The> 
king  himself  was  considered  (though  in.  at  way  aomewhat  diiw 
ferent)  as  a  minister  of  n^ligton*  Hia  office,  wtas  faofy,  and  he- 
was  inaugurated  with. the  like. reiigioua  ceremony  cf.anction,. 
with  whidi  the  hig^priest  was  sepamted  for  the  discharge  of  ^ 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  ftmction;  and  the  king^  person,  in. 
consequence  of  this  rite,  was  accounted  holy  aa  weH  as.  the- 
priest's*  A. strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of  diis^rcimi* 
stance  we  have  in  the  hehaviomr  of  Davidtakinf  Saui,'huff 
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etetti)%  «lv»  teti^t lifo  Kfe«  Thmd  fctmd  Itim  aaleeb  96ai  utt- 
attended  in  the  cave  of  £iigeddi  i  tBid  when  desired  hjr  tome 
of  his  fottowert  to  kiU  him,  amwered, ««  The  Lord  ferMd  that 
^  I  should  do  this  thing*  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's  an^ted, 
^.tostsietdi  forth  my  hand  a^nst  htm^  seeing  he  is  the  anoint* 
^^  cd  of  the  Lords  so  DaviNd  stayed  his  senrsmts  with  theM 
^  wflonds*^'  Nevertheless  the  legislative  power  was  not  in  die 
monaBtth*  God*  was  the  sole  legislator ;  for,  as  was  observed^' 
ifaey  hnd  na  pemiaisent  body  of  laws  odier  than  the  books  of 
Moseai:  besi«s,  on  every  e«iergency  of  importance,  the  Deity 
i»M  coBsuked  by  Urim  and  Thummin. 

It  xmsmt  be  acknowledged,  that  this  original  constitntiott  was 
gradvaily  corrapted  by  them.  Having  found  means,  in  prejo^ 
<^ce'  to  thedrvine  commandments,  to  feist  in  ruks-and  pre* 
oefim  ^  their  own  devismg,  under  the  specious  name  of  oral' 
tfadi^asy  they  rendeved  them  equivalent  to  laws  ;  but  still,  aa 
appears  iirom  the  name  they  gave  them,  under  the  pretendeil 
sanctioR  of  divine  authority.  Thus  their  religious  and  eivlF 
Fights  w^»e  so  blended,  as  not  to  admit  a  separation:  die 
same  jiidges  iadiscriminiately  to(A:  cogiii^aiice  of  ooth.  Theae 
were  tlie  elders  of  the  city  i«  smaHet-  matters^  and  in  the  first 
instance  t  anci  the  great  ^atdiedrlm,  senate,  or  council  of  the 
afttmiy,  ooovpofefed  of  seventy  senators  and  a  president,  com« 
QMmly  eatted  the  elders  of  the  people,  in  greater  matters,  mui 
m  the  last  resort.  And  in  llns  body  there  was  generaHy  a  cocr* 
ikleral4e  number^  though  not  any  ^xed  proportion,  of  priests, 
levites,  and  scribes.  I  mention,  in  confc^rmity  to  our  modes  of 
thiofeiBg,  therelf^baatidthe  el<vH  to  different  kinds  of  rights. 
Their  coasdma  aad  modes  ofthiilking,  on  the  contrary,  pre« 
vcmed  their  making  this  distinction  ;  all  being  alike  compre* 
handed  iia  the  skvkt  code^  established  by  the  same  authority^ 
and  binder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  magistrates.  An  a^ 
tstttion  to  this  is  necesstlry,  in  order  to  make  us  understand  die 
tnqKUt  of  soHie  expressnons  used  in  the  New  Testaments 
Thaathe  tei«n»v»/«#iB»«  and  t«ju*^#Ai$ft«Kt/,  which  our  ti^anslators 
render  lawyers  aaA  itoctors  of  law,  are  precisely  eqaivalent  to 
what  would  be  termed  l^  ua  dieologists  and  doctors  of  divini* 
ty.  Not  tbi^  the  words  are  mistranslated  in  oiir  version :  it 
waa  even  propfer  in  this  case,  by  paying  a  regard  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  ^e  «ames,  in  rendering  them  into  English,  to  suggest 
to  Ae  imkarafed  reader  the  coincidence  of  the  t'wo  professions^ 
divinity  and  law,  among  the  Htebrews.  With  them,  therefore^ 
the  diviiM  and  the  jurist,  the  lawyer  and  the  scribe,  were  ternini 
which  chmoted  nearly  the  sam«  character  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
had  DO  other  law  of  nations,  or  mutiicipal  law,  but  their  relt- 
^oa,  and  no  other  religion  but  their  law.  Of  any  of  the  Pa- 
gan nations  we  maysay  with  justice,  that  their  religion  was  a  po- 
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liticat.  retigttn ;  but  of  •  d^e  Jmws  we  «lloiaU  Hifwon  prepeHljri 
that  their  polity  was  a  religious,  polity.  i  • 

-  What  may  serve  to^^give  us  an  idea  of  such  a  constitution  is 
the  present  state  of  the  MabcHnetan  world.  Though  Maho^ 
metismt  in  regard  to  its  doctrtue  and  its  rites,  bomows  somei' 
what  both  from  Judaism  and  from  Chrtsttantty,  it  ia^as  an  em* 
tal^ishment,  raised  more  on  the  Jewish  oiodkl  tium.onthe 
Christian.  With  them  the  Alcoran  is  the  only  standing  ok 
statute  law  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  conceived  by  them  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  and  therefore  unfepcalable;,  it  is  both 
the  only  rule  in  all  judiciary  proceedings,  and  the  only  check  upott 
the  despotism  of  their  princes.  Hence  it  has  happened^  that 
though  there  never  arose  such  a  conception  atiMMig  the  Jewa^ 
as  what  I  may  call  the  history  of  the  synagogue,  or  among^ 
the  Mahometans,  as  the  history  of  the  mosque,  distinct  from 
the  histories  of  their  different  nations  ;  the  christian  church 
and  christian  empires^  or  commonwealths,  form  histories, 
which,  though  connected  as  those  of  neighbouring  republiclm 
or  kingdoms  may  be,  are  in  their  nature  perfectly  distincl* 
It  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  has  given  rise  to  this  pc* 
culiarity  in  the  religion  of  Jesus..  An  inquiry  of  this  kind 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  the  .study  of  ecclesiastical  hia-^ 
tory.  It  will  serve  to  throw  lig^t  on  the  spirit  and  genius  o£ 
our  religion,  and  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  Uie  latent  springs 
whence  originally  flowed  that  amazing  torrent  of  corruption, 
by  which,  in  process  of  time,  this  most  amiable  religion  1um» 
been  so  miserably  defaced. 

The  moral  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  remarka* 
bly  sublime  and  pure.  They  are  admirably  calculated  for  re* 
gulating  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  heart,  out  of  which^ 
as  Solomon  has  observed,'  are  the  issues  of  life.  The  doc* 
trines  he  taught,  whicbare  the  motives  whereby  an  observance 
of  the  precepts  is  enforced,  are  all  purely  spiritual,  arising; 
from  considerations  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  our  own ;  es* 
pecially  of  God's  placability  and  favour,  of  the  testimony  of 
conscience,  of  the  blessedness  which  the  principles  of  true  re* 
ligion,  faith,  and  hope,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  infuse 
into  the  heart ;  and  from  considerations  regarding  the  future 
retribution  both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  The 
positive  institutions  or  ceremonies  he  appointed,  are  both  few 
and  simple,  serving  as  the  expressions  of  the  love  and  grati. 
tude  of  his  disciples  to  God,  their  common  parent,  and  to 
J^esus  their  master,  the  oracle  of  God ;  of  their  engagements 
to  the  christian  life,  and  their  perfect  union  among  tbemselves. 
And  that  whilst  these  institutions  were  suffered  to  remain  in^ 
their  native  simplicity,  which  constituted  their  true  beM2ty  and. 
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exccfieBcei  k  uras  tmf)otoi)ale  thi^'irifdtild^  nflilltfderslooci. 
With  regard  to  the  founding  of  what  might  he  eaUed  a  pc^it^ 
or  stai»,  it  is  mataifest  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his 
mtention.  -^^  His  Hngdom/'  he  acquaints  us,  ^«  is  not  of  this 
wofld."  It  is  not  of  a  seen^r  nature,  to  be  either  ^opagatcid 
or  defended' by  the  arm  of  flesh ,  or  to  have  its  laws  enforced  by 
human  saaetions',  or'any  such  temporal  puttishments  as  merely 
human  authority  cmt  inflict. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  between  the 
spirit  which  1m4  Instructions  bfieathe,  and  xhsA  spirit  of  pride 
and  domiaatioU;''which^liot  many  centuries  afterwards  be- 
eame  d^  pt^eiMflnh^nt  spirit  of  what  then  came  to  be  denomN 
Hated  the  church.  -^Agitin  and  again  did  Christ  admonish  hib 
apostles,^  and  otber^  followers, -to  live  asbi^lu'en  and  equals, 
not  to  affect  a  superiority  over  their  fellow-discipUs,  or  over 
one  another ;  inasmuch  as  in  this,  his  kingdom  ivonld  diflbr  in 
its  fundamental  maxims  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worlds 
that  that  person  alone  would  there  be  deemed  the  greatess^ 
whose  deportment  should  be  the  humrbtest,  and  he  aloife  supc^ 
rtour,  who  should  prove  most  serviceable  to  the  rest*-  As  to 
worldly  monarchies  or  commonwealths,  of  whatever  kind^  he 
taught  them  to  regard  k  i»  their  duty,  to  submk  to  sach  pow- 
ers as  providence  shoirid  set  over  Aem  ;  cheerfully  paying  tri* 
bute,  smd  yieMtng  obedience  to  every  human  ordinance  and 
command  that  should  not  be  found  to  contradict  the  law  of 
God.  *^  Render  to  Csesar,"  said  he,  ^  the  things  which  are 
^^  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's."  Far 
from  affecting  any  seouk^  power-  himself,  he  refused  a  royalty 
of  diis  sort,  when  the  people  would  have  conferred- it,  and 
would  not  take  upon  him  to  decide  in  a  matter  of  civil  right 
and  property,  though  desired,  *^  Man,"  said  he  tothe  person 
who  appHed  to  him^^^  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over 
**  you  i"  Then  he  said  ta  the  people,  ^  take  heed  and  beware 
^  of  eovetousness  :"--^upporting  his  admonition  as  usual  by 
an  affecting  paFable«  It  was  the  end  of  his  institution  to  puri# 
fy  the  hean,  and  his  lessous  were  ever  calculated  for  extirpat- 
ii^  the  seeds  of  evil*  that  remained  there.,  In  a  similar  man« 
aer,  when  die  disciples  privately  contended  among  thefn  selves 
who  should  be  greatest,  he  took  occasion  to  warn  them  against 
ambition.  Jesus  calling  to  him  9^  child,  placed  him  in  tha 
midst  of  them,  and  saidy  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you ;  unless  ye  b« 
eonverted/^  quite  changed  >n  your  notions  and  conceptions  of 
tilings,  ^^  aad  becoine  as  children,  y«  shall  never  enter  thii 
**  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  hecome, 
^humble  as  this  child,  shall  be  the  greatest  there.***  Thif 
^Num  tnaapms  were  warmly  inculcated  by  His  apostles  ^  «i^dl 
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in  their  timet  under  die  hsfupy  itituence  pf  tkt^  ii^9tructioM^. 
generdly  prevailed  among  christians* 

Now  indeed  yr^  formed  a.  commu^tj  of  the  disci|des  of 
Jesus^  which  was  called  his  churchy  a  word  that  denotes  up. 
more  than  society  or  asfembly^  $^d  is  sometinaes  used  in  the. 
New  Testani^ent  vrith  evldeat.analo|py  tp  t||ie  cpm^on  use,  tp. 
signify  the  whole  community  of  christians  considered  as  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  denominate^  the  head,  and  spme- 
times  only  a  particular  conaregatioa  of  cbiristians.     In  this 

S^neral  society,  founded  in  me  unity  of  their  J^tb,  their  hope,^ 
eir  love,  cemented,  as  it  were,  by  a.  communion  or  joint  par- 
ticip^tiQUt  99  occasion  olgered,.  in  relip^  if^ces^  in-adprji^ 
tion,  in  baptism,  and  in  the  coqamemoratipn  of  the  sulfering^ 
9f  their  Lord,  preserved  by  a  moat  frif^nidly,  intercourse,  and 
py  frequent  instructions,  admonijuons,,  reproofs  when  nece^s^ 
ly,  and  even  by  the  exclusion  pf  those  who  had  viola^d  suc^ 
pQwerful  and  solemn  engagements ;  ii^taJl  this,  I  sav,  there  wap 
;|ipthi|ig  th^t  inlier&red  with  the  temporal  pqwers.  They 
i^l^med  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person,  the  liberty,  or  t^e  pror 
jierty  of  any  man.  And  if  they  expelled  out  of  tl\^ir  own  so?f 
$ie(y,  and,.pn  satisfying  their  conditions,  re-adipitted  thosip 
whp  bad  beeae9(;pd^edv%bey  did  in  this  only  exercise  a  righ^ 
j|ri^icH  (if  we,  ip^ay.cpmpari?  gref^t  things  with  small,  and  he^ 
Yeply  things  i;?tth  eiirthly)  any  priyate  ceaiipany,  like  a  knot  of 
j^irUsts  or  pUlosopt^ers^ini^y  freely  e^se^rci^^^  nawely^  tpgivje 
the  benefit  of  their  owipi  (oompany  and  conversatioq  to  whooi, 
und  on  wiat  terms,,  they  judge  propey;, a  rig^t  which  ean  never 
juatly.be  considered  as  in  the  tea^t  infrip^ng  on  the  secular 
powers*  The  christians  every  where  acknowledged  themselves 
die  subjects  of  the  state,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  ab- 
solute or  free*  undor  which  the;^  lived ;  entitled  to  the  saine 
privilens  with  their  fellaw-subjects,  and  bpujod  as  much  a^ 
9uy  of  mem,  (it  might  say  more,  in  respect  of  the  peculiar  ob« 
ligation  which  their  reli^pipn  laid  them  under)  to  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  their  country.  They  pleaded  no  exemption  but 
in  one  case ;  a  case  yherein  every  man,  though  not  a  christian, 
has^  nOrtural  title  tp  ^j^emption;  that  is,  not  to  obey  a  law 
3^hich  ^unjust  in  itselif,^  aptd  which  he  is  persuaded  in  his  coq- 
$cience  tp  be  so^  But  in  regard  to  rights  merely  of  a  perso^r 
al  or  private  nature,  oyer  wHicb  the  individual  has  a  greater 

fpwer,  (^  from  being  pertinacious  asserters  of  these,  thcgr 
eld  it  for  an  iuyariable  maxim,,  that  it  is  muc^  better  to  suffer 
l^ong,  than  ei^er  to  comipit  or  to  avenge  it.  This,  in  mr 
judgment,  is  the  true  footii^ff  pu  which  ^e  apostolical  churca 
stood  in  relation  tp  thje  secular,  powers*  '  To  what  causes  the 
^qndeiful  change  afterwards  prcKiuced,  ought  tq  be  «t^ibuyte(^ 
I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  auother  prelection. 
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I  CONCLtrt>£  D  tht  last  discounse  t  ^ve  ym  otk  the  siibjcct 
of  Sacked  History^  w^ith  aii  account  of  the  origin  and  primitive 
nature  of  the  christian  ehurch.  I  observed  to  you,  that  beinff 
founded  ih  the  concurrence  of  its  niettibers  in  the  faith  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  their 
coibtnon  Lord,  and  beinig  supported  by  brotherly  affection  one 
to  another,  as  Well  as  ardent  zeal  for  the  happinesh  of  the  whole^ 
it  was  in  lio'  respect  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
prindes,  or  aflbrd  matter  of  \imbrage  or  jealousy  to  the  secular 
powers.  But  what  Cod  ttrakes  upright,  man  always  corrupts  hjt 
nis  inveiitions.  This  was  the  case  of  die  humati  species  ttselr* 
This  was  the  caise  of  the  firist  religion,  call  it  traditional,  or 
tall  i^  natural,  which,  in  process  of  time,  did,  in  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  degenerate  into  the  grossest  idolatry  and 
abomihatibns.  And  as  to  what  haj)  been  communicated  since 
by  written  reVelatioti,  this  'wsis  certainly  the  case  of  the  precede 
ing  or  Mosaical  institution4  And  this,  upon  inquity,  will  be 
found  to  haVe  been  eminently  the  case  of  the  present  or  chrik* 
dan  dispensation. ' 

When  the  disciples  in  populous  cities  began  to  multiply,  as 
Ho  asso(^iation  of  imperfect  creatures  will  ever  be  found,  iti 

SI  respects,  perfect,  it  is  by  no  means  strange,  thut  sometimes 
iferences  and  interferings  should  arise  between  individuals 
concerning  matters  of  property  and  civil  right,  lliese  dif^ 
ierelices  occasioned  law^^suits  before  the  Ordinary  judges  wh<> 
were  pagatis.  Law-suits,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  occa** 
sioned,  to  the  gredt  prejudice  of  charity,  heart-burnings  among 
Aemselves^  but  tended  tO  bring  a  scandal  on  the  profession^ 
whose  criterion  or  badge  had  been  expres&ly  declared  by  their 
UnsLster  to  be  their  mutual  loVe.  Examples  there  wete  of  these 
mischiefs  a^  early  as  the  times  of  the  apostles,  particulariy  att 
Corinth,  a  city  abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury.  The  apostle 
Paul,  effectually  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  scabdat 
and  hurt  which  must  arise  from  its  continuance,  first  expostu* 
ht«%  witfi  the  Corinthlstttt  (1  Con  vi.  U  8tc.)  on  the  naturicj 


aqd  dignity:,  of*  their  christian  vocation,  to  which  it  would  b« 
much  more  suitable  patiently  to  suffer  injuries,  thani,  with  so 
imminent  a  risk  of  charity^  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  :•— ^ 
"  Why  do  ye  not  rather,"  says  he,  "  take  wrong  I  Why  do  ye 
*^  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?^'  And  even 
should  the  injury  appear  too  great  to  bjei  entirely  overlooked, 
he  enjoins  the*m,  and  with  them  doubtless  all  christians  in  the 
like  circumstances,  to  submit  those  differejices,  which  should 
unhappily  arise  among  them,  to  arbitrators  chosen  from  among* 
themselves.  By  this  expedient  a  double  end  would  be  an- 
swered :  the  parties  would,  by  the  mediation  of  their  brethren^^ 
be  n^re  easily  cpnciliatod  to  each  other,  and  the  reproaah  of 
the  heathen. would  bp  prevented.  It  is  evident  that  in  this, 
tKere  was  no  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  magistrate. 
A  similar  practice,  ever  since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  had 
obtained  among  the  Jews  in  all  the  countries  through  whicK 
tney  were  dispersed.  To  put  an  eiid  to  diiferences,  either  by- 
compromise  or  by  arbitration,  is. the  etercise  of  a  natural 
tight,  which  all  civil  establishments  acknowledge^  and  which 
most  of  them  show  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  promote* 
|ars  and  quarrels  are  universally  admitted  to  be  evils,  though 
unavoidable  in  the  present  lapsed  condition  of  human  nature*. 
Xudicatories  are  erected  to  put  an  end  betimes  to  these  evils* 
The  litigation  of  the  parties,  though  a  bad  consequenop,  is 
permitted  solely  to  prevent  a  worse.  But  no  human  polity^ 
commands  men  to  be  litigious.  The  less  a  man  is  so^  he  is 
the  better  subject  of  the  state.  The  apostle's  aim  is  to  crush 
strife  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  an  ill  effect,  tbjpugh 
not  the  worst  effect,  of  private  differences ;  to  wit,  publicly  cdn<* 
tention  in  courts  of  law*  His  advice  is  such  as  every  good, 
man,  every  lover  of  peace,  and  therefore  every  good  citizen, 
would  very  readily  give  to  the  members  of  any  societv  in. 
which  he  had  a  concern.  It  was,  besides,  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  peaceful  maxims  of  his  great  master :  *^  Resist  pot  eviU 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the. 
"  way  with  him."  ,  And  *'.  Blessed  are  the  peace-nmkei!s.  for 
"  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'* 

Let  it  he  remarked  further,  that  those  primitive  and  ciibsen 
arbiters  claimed  no  coercive  power  of  any  kind  over  their  fel« 
low-christians.  I'he  judgment  they  pronounced  was  very 
properly  termed,  in  primitive  times,  the,  judgment  of  charity 
or  love.  By  this  principle  alone  were  uie  judges  influenced 
(without  salary  or  emoluments)  to  undertake  the  office :  by  this 
principle  alone  were  the  parties  disposed  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence :  and  by  this  principle  alone,  where  an  injury  had  been 
committed^  the  offender  was  induced,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
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inake  c^parationv  and  the  offended  as  readily  to  grant  fomrc- 
ness*  No  meauon  do  we  find  t)f  bailiffs  or  tipstaves^  fines^ 
imprisonments,  or  distraining  of  goods.  As  their  principal 
view  in  examining  and  decidmg  such  questions  was  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  evil,  that  is,  of  every  thing  that  might  look 
like  anknosily  or  discontent  among  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
they  neither  had,  nor  desired  to  have  any  other  means  of  en- 
forcing their  decisions,  than  such  as  the  love  of  peace  and 
union,  and  the  interest  of  the  common  cause  necessarily  gave 
them.  To  have  applied,  as  umpires  in  christian  states  are 
wont,  for  the  interposition  of  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  would  have  been  recurring  to  that  very  evil,  for  the 
'prevention  of  which  they  had  been  nominated  as  judges  by 
their  brethren4 

It  deserves  also  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  apostle,  far 
^rom  taking  upon  him  to  assign  this  office  of  terminating 
their  differences  to  such  as  he  might  think  properly  qualified, 
does  not  so  much  as  recommend,  or  even  mention  to  diem  any 
individual,  or  any  class  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves 
the  matter  entii^ely  to  their  own  free  choice.  And  indeed  it 
was  proper  it  should  be  so.  This  expedient  is  recommended 
purely  from  the  charitable  and  prudential  considerations  of 
decency  and  peace.  These  could  not  be  promoted  otherwise 
than  by  the  people's  perfect  confidence,  not  only  in  the  equity 
but  in  the  abilities  of  the  persons  to  be  intrusted,  who  there- 
fore doubtless  ought  to  be  of  their  electing.  Besides,  it  would 
have  ill  suited  the  genuine  but  spiritual  dignity  of  the  aposto- 
lick  ofiSce,  for  Paul,  so  unlike  the  examples  ^ivcn  by  his  Lord, 
to  have  assumed  an  authoritative  direction  m  matters  m.erely 
temporal.  For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  ^o  think  that,  if  he 
had  judged  it  necessary  to  offer  his  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
persons  proper  tp  be  ipbl>sen,  he  would  have  judged  it  fitter  to 
exempt  the  pastors  from  a  charge  which  might,  in  some  re- 
spects, appear  foreign  from  their  office,  than  to  recommend 
tnem  to  iti 

The  conaejjuence  however  in  fact  wa^^  that  at  !east  inseverali 
congregations  or  churches,  the  9hoice  fell  upon  thc.ir  ministers, 
a  vj^ry  natural  effect  of  that  confidence  and  respect  which,  i^t 
those  times  of  purity,  we  have  ground  to  believe  thfcy  ix^erit- 
ed.  Nor  let  it  be  imag^ned^  from  any  thing  advanced  above, 
that  this  was  a.  charge  which  the  ministers  of  i^eligion,  a» 
thhigs  then  stood,  ought  to  have  declined.  I  have  indeed 
acknowLedgexjlv,  that,  in  some  respects,  the  cognizance  of  secu- 
lar matters  die!  not  ^o  naturally  tmite  with  their  spiritual  funt> 
tions.  But*  consider  the  affair  in  another  view,  and  we  shall 
find  that  both  irj  regard  to  the  motive  which  influenced  them-. 
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and  the  end  irhtch  dieir  acctptance  of  diis  task  tetided  tb  prdU 
mote,  there  waa'  a  real  suitableness  to  the  nature  and  desigtt 
of  their  office*  Hardly  could  'ambition  be  supposed  to  ope^ 
rate  in  inducing  them  to  accept  a  charge  which  added  to  their 
labour,  and  ejcpo'sed  them' the  more  tor  the  tiotice  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  consequently  to  danger^  Without  adding  to 
their  wealth,  or  rank,  or  even  -pother  ip  th^  coiiimbh  accepta- 
tion of  the  term:  For  the  award  of  these  judges  was  no  more 
than  the  declaration  of  their  opinion ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  no  more  than  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the 
parties.  The  pastors  derived  no  kind  of  authority  from  thi^ 
prerogative,  except  that  which  ihtegrity  and  discernment  inva- 
riably secure  with  those  for  whose  benefit  these  talents  ard 
exerted.  An  authority  this  which  depends  entirely  on  the 
right  discharge  of  the  trusty  and  is  incbmpatible  with  Ae 
ckbose  of  it.  Their  motive  therefore  could  only  be  the  chari- 
table desire  of  making  peace  and  preventing  offences.  The 
harmony  of  christians  among  themselves,  and  their  unblem- * 
khed  reputation  in  respect  of  the  heathen^  lurere  no  less 
Alantfestly  the  blessed  ends  iq  W^iich  their  labour  of  love  cotn-^ 
tributed. 

But  might  it  not  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  worK 
#ould  in^ibly  prove  an  avocation  from  the  spiritual  and  more 
important  duties  of  their  office  ?  In  those  early  ages,  before 
the  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold,  before  the  christian  congre- 
gations were  become  either  so  numerous  or  so  opulent^  as 
fcome  time  afterwards  the v  became,  it  is  not  to  ht  imap^ined 
that  such '  questions,  in  relation  to  property  and  civil  rightSg 
Would  be  either  so  frequent,  or  so  intricate,  as  to  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  df  the  arbitrator's  time^  and  thereby  inter* 
fere  with  his  other  more  essential  duties.  Had  it  been  other- 
Wise,  this  judiciary  charge  ought  doubtless,  from  the  beginning, 
to  have  been  devolved  into  other  hands.  The  apostles  them* 
selves,  we 'find,  at  first  took  the  trouble  of  distributing  to  the 
people,  according  to  the  respective  necessities  of  each,  the 
money  Which  the  charity  and  zeal  of  the  converts  had  thrown 
Intd  the  eommoA  stock.  Buth^hen  this  work  became  so  bur- 
densome, ias  to  interfei*e  with  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
apostleship,  they  made  no  delay  in  resigning  it  to  others. 
•»  It  is  not  reason,''  said  they,  "  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
*•  of  God,  and  serve  tables."^  The  like  part  ho  doubt  ought 
Aose  primitive  pastors  to  have  acted  i  the  like  part  no  doubt 
they  would  have  acted,  had  there  been  the  like  occasion. 
That  they  did  not,  ought  to 'be  accounted  by  us  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  like  occasioii  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  task 
ln^s  then  no  way  combersome.    They  had  apofttoUcal  example 
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ailSk^  &r  n^idertftkiog  an  office  of  bene^ol^nce^'wben.  it  did  not 
ipterfere,  and  for  reooupciiig  it  wbep  it  did  interfere,  with  the 
sacred  duties  of  their  apiritual  function* 

But  to.  return,  thi^  custom  of  nominating  their  pastors  tob« 
arbitratctrs  of  sdl^  their  diiferences  in  matters  of  civil  properly 
and  righi,  froQi  being  pretty  common^  seems  very  quickly  !• 
have  become  generaL  The  example  of  one  christian  society 
influenced  another^  who  did  not  choose  to  appear  deficient  in 
any  testimony  of  esteem  for  their  teachers*  From  being  ge* 
lieral  it  became  universal*  Every  congregation  would  think 
it  proper  tb  avoid  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  singularity, 
which  would  be  understood  to  reflect  either  on  the  judgment 
or  the  discretion  of  their  pastors. 

Some  Iparned  men  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  business 
of  deti^rmining  such  civil  controversies  as  arose  between  chris* 
tians^  belonged  at  first  to  the  whole  congregation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  ;that  particular  church  or  society  whereof  the  parties 
concerned  were  members*  But  this  mistake  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  confounding  two  things  totally  distinct.  When 
o»ne  christian  had  ground,  real  or  supposed,  to  complain  of  tba 
conduct  of  another  as  unbrotherly  and  injurious,  after  privata 
methods  of  reclainung  the  offender  had  been  tried  in  vain  by 
die  offended,  it  belonged  to  the  congregation  to  judge  between 
them  4  a;id  either  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  or  to  discard  one 
^ho,  by  bis  obstinacy  in  the  wrong,  showed  himsdf  unworthy 
of  their  fellowship*  This  method  had  been  clearly  pointed 
out  to  them  by  their  great  founder*  ^^  If  thy  brother,"  says 
he,  ^^  trespass  against  thee,  go  ^nd  tell  him  his  faju|t,  between 
*^  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  hear  t]puee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
^^  brother ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,.thea  take  with  thee  one 
^^  or  two  more,  dbat  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
«<  every  word  may  be  established;  andjf  he  iieglect  to  hear 
<'  them^t  tell  it  to  the  church  f  but  if  he  ntglect  to  hear  the 
<^  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  aa  a  heathen,  and  a  publicaAi 
^^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye.  ahall^  bind  on  earthy 
^\  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shaU  loose  on 
'^  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven*''  What  ye  thus  do«  agree- 
ably to.  the  instructions  I  ^ve  you,. God  himself  will  ratify> 
The  practice  of  the  apostolick.age,  which  has  the  best  title  to 
the  denomination  of  primitive,  is  the  surest  commentary  on 
this  precept  of  pur  Lord.  Not  only  were  such  private  o£* 
fences  then,  judged,  by  the  church,  that  is,  the  congregation, 
^  but  also  those  scandals  which  affected  the  whole  christian  fra* 
'  ternity.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  which  Paul,  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  had  formed  concerning  the  incestuous  person,  he  en* 
jpins  the_churc|i,  to  whom  his  epistle  Is  direoted,  that  is,  (to 
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use  his  own  words  for  an  explatiation)r. "  th^m  wHo  at  Corinth 
**  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jestis,  called  to  be  saints^ to  pronounce 
"  and  execute."  And  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  same 
church,  (chap.  li.  v.  6.)  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  same  delin- 
qtient,  **  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  the  censure  which  was 
*'^  inflicted  by  many  ;"  uir^  tm  frutn^f^  by  the  community.  And 
(v.  10.)  "To  whom  ye  forgave  any  thing,'*  addressing  him- 
self always  to  th^  congregation,  "  I  forgive  also.'*  We  admit, 
with  the  learned  Dodwell*,  that  in  the  censure  inflicted  on  the 
incestuous  person,  the  christians  at  Corinth  Were  but  the  eSce* 
cutors  of  the  doom  awarded  by  the  apostle*  Nor  does  any 
one  question  the  apostolical  authority  in  such  matters  over  both 
the  flock  and  the  pastors.  But  from  the  words  last  quoted,  it 
is  evident  that  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordi- 
nary power  in  regard  to  discipline  lodged  in  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  from  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  discretion  and 
integrity  of  the  Corinthians,  he  promises  his  concurrence  in 
what  they  shall  judge  proper  to  do.  "  To  whom  ye  forgive 
**  any  things  I  forgive  also."  Now,  though  in  aftertimes  the 
charge  of  this  matter  also  came  to  be  devolved,  first  on  the 
bishop  and  presbyters,  and  afterwards  solely  on  the  bishop,  yet 
that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  presbyters,  as  far  down,  at  leasts 
as  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  retained  some  share  in 
the  decision  of  q^uestions  wherein  morak  were  immediately 
concerned,  is  manifest  from  Cyprian's  letters  still  extant*  In 
his  time,  when  congregations  were  become  very  numerous,  the 
inquiry  and  deliberaticm  were  holden  (perhaps  then  more  com- 
modiously)  in  the  ecclesiastical  college,  called  the  presbyteryi 
consisting  of  the  bishop,'  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons. 
When  this  was  over,  the  result  of  their  inqui^  and  consulta- 
tions Was  reported  to  the  whole  congregation  belonging  to  that 
church,  who  were  called  together  on  purpose,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  their  approbation  of  what  had  been  done,  and  their  con- 
sent to  die  resolurion  that  had  been  taken:  for  without  their 
consent,  no  ju(lgfaent  could  regularly  be  put  in  execution. 

But  this  is  quite  a  diflfercnt  subject  of  inquiry  from  ques^ 
tions  merely  in  regard  to  right  or  property.  The  one  is  more 
analogous  to  a  criminal,  the  other  to  a  civil  process.  Two 
persons  may  differ  in  regflird  to  the  title  to  a  particular  subject^ 
each  claiming  it  as  his,  though  neither  accuse  tke  other  of  inju- 
rious, or  unchristian  treatment  i  it  is  not  because  these  pleas 
always  spring  from  some  malignity  of  disposition,  that  this 
amicable  method  of  terminating  them  is  recommended ;  but 
-it  is  because  there  Is  an  imminent  hazard,  that  if  long  contH 

^  X>^  jurd  Lfticorym  sacerdotalt^  c.  iii.  $  IOl 
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ijUed,  and  brought  to  publick  view,  they  breed  some  malignity 
iti  th6  minds  of  the  parties  towards  each  other,  and  afford  a 
handle  to  idolaters  to  blaspheme  the  good  ways  of  the  I^ord. 
Now  it  IS  tnanifest,  in  the  first  place,  that  questions  of  civil 
right  are  not  so  much  within  the  sphere  of  the  multitude,  as 
those  which  concern  practical  religion  and  morals ;  and  se*- 
condly,  that  the  aposde  does  not  recommend  it  to  the  people  to 
take  such  secular  matters  under  their  own  cognizance  collec* 
dvely,  but  only  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  judge  in  thenu 
*«  If  th^n,'*  says  he,  '*  ye  have  judgment  of  things  pertaining 
*^  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the 
^*  church*"  In  the  tfith^t  Jeast  esteemed^  I  imagine  he  couches 
an  ironical  reproof  to  the  Corinthians,  for  their  appearing  to 
be  at  a  loss  in  finding  persons  proper  to  discuss  n^atters  in 
themselves  of  very  little  moment  coqipared  with  those  with 
which,  as  christians,  they  were  conversant.  But  to  guard 
against  being  mistaken  by  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  his 
words,  he  immediately  subjoins,  ^^  I  speak  this  to  shame  you* 
^^  Is  it  so,  that  there  is  not  a  wise  pcian  amongst  you  I  No,  not 
*^  one,  tlmt  shsdl  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?"  So 
that  il- appears  extremely  probable,  that  unless  what  was  first 
only  a  civil  controversy,  afterwards,  became  a  scandal,  by  tho 
imptoper  behaviour  of  Qite  or  both  of  the  litigants,  the  people 
did  not  intermeddle  in  d>e  cause.  They  left  it  entirely  to  the 
arbiters,  or  wise;  men^  whom  they  had  nominated  for  the  pur- 
.pQse ::  and  thejse,  as  yt^  observed  before^  came  at  l^t  univer^ 
sally  to  be  the  pastors. 

Time,  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  though,  when  it  ope- 
rates by  slow  degrees,  the  least  observable ;  (time,  I  say) 
•wfaich^  alters  every  thuig,  did,  from  the  universality  of  the 
practice  of  committing  mis  trust  to  the  pastors,  and  from  its 
continuance  for  a  course  of  siuccesslons  in  their  hands,  at 
length,  in  effect,  establish  it  as  a  right.  As  charity  cooled, 
ambition,  a  very  subtle  passion,  insensibly  insinuated  itself. 
This  it  would  do  at  first  more  modestly  under  the  guise  of 
publick  virtue^  as  a  desire  of  being  910^^;  extensively  useful  to 
the  people,  afterwards  n^ore  boldly,  as  a  commendable  zeal 
foj-  eVery  ^ing  that  could  be  deemed  a  prerogative  of  the 
sacred  order.  When  persecutions  had  ceased,  the  churches, 
as  they  grew  in  the  number  and  the  wealth  of  thejr  members, 
produced,  in  proportion,  more  fruits  of  contention,  and  fewer 
.of  brotherly  love.  Eviwy  thing,  then,  that  might  give  any 
sort  of  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  others,  would  '  be 
greedily  grasped  at:  and. this  privilege  of  judging,  in  civil 
matters,  would  then.be  very  naturally  claimed  by  the  bishops, 
9$  a  part  of  their  ofiice.     It  jjnust,  howeveri  be  ^qk.no\vled^e(\. 
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that  though,  in  particular  itietanees,  this  trust  tnifght  be  abU9eA, 
it  waS)  upon  the  whole,  esipedieht  for  the  christian  bmtherhood, 
and  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  dangerous  sq  long  as  it  re* 
^iained  on  the  original  footing,  and  was  unsupported  by  the  se* 
eular  arm. 

But  when  Christianity  came  to  receive  the  countenance  and 
sanction  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  Koman  emperours  itnagined 
they  could  not  more  eflfectually  ^how  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  than  by  confirming  every  prerogative  which  had  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  hi^  ministers.  It  is,  besides  not 
unlikely,  that  the  happy  influence  which  the  pastoral  deci$ions, 
aided  by  the  authority  of  religion,  generally  had  in  composing 
differences  among  the  people,  would  prove  an  additional  tno- 
tive  for  their  interposition  in  support  of  a  practice  seemingly 
ao  conducive  to  publlck  utility.  But  whatever  be  in  thiit,  so  it 
was,  that  the  bishop's  power  of  judging,  in  secular  matterav 
was  not  only  ratified  by  law,  but  through  an  ill-judged  induU 
gence,  as  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  was  furtner  extended^ 
backed  by  the  secular  arm,  and  rendered  compulsory.  Con- 
atantine,  the  first  christian  emperour,  made  a  law^  that  the 
aentence  of  the  bishop  should,  in  every  case,  be  final,  aifd  that 
the  magistrate  should  be  obliged  to  execute  it ;  that  if  in  any 
cause  depending  before  the  seculaV  judge.  In  any  sta^e  of  the 
process,  either  party,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  tne  other 
party,  should  appeal  to  the  bishop ;  to  hia  ttibunal,  from^ whicli 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  the  cause  should  instantly  be  re»- 
mitted.  " 

Then,  indeed,  began  the  episcopt^l  jiidgiiient  to  he  pliOf>erly 
forensick,  having  con^pulsive  execution  by  the  mhiistry  of  the 
magistrate.  Then,  indeed,  began  the  prelates,  for  the  greater 
state  and  dignity,  in  their  judicial  proceedings,  to  ad^pt  the 
model  and  appendages  of  civil  judicatories,  and  to  ha<tre  their 
chancellors,  commissaries,  officials^  advocates^  proctors,  regis- 
ters, apparitors,  &c.  8cc.  Then  originated  these  phrases  un- 
heard before,  episcopal  Jurisdiction^  episcopal  cludience^  ai^  oth^r 
such  like.  When  one  considers  the  origin  oi  ecclesiastical 
judicature,  as  deduced^above,  and  the  reasons  for  which  some 
expedient  of  this  sort  was  first  recommended  by  ?aul  to  die 
Corinthians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  uit- 
suitable  to  his  design,  than  the  footing  on  which  it  was  now  es- 
tablished. One  principal  ground  for  which  the  apostle  advi$H 
ed  the  measure,  was  to  avoid  the  scandal  which  one  christian 
suing  another  before  a  tribunal  of  infidels,  must  necessarily 
bring  upon  their  religion.  "  Brother,"  says  he,  ^*  goeth  tO 
"  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbelievers."  Now 
this  evil  was  radically  cured  when  Christianity  became  the  ea- 
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lahilsbedi  relS^ion,  atd  the  secular  Judges  themt^lve*  wert 
taken  from  tbe  christifixk  bratherhood.  I  acknowledge^  how- 
ever^  that  this  is  not  the  only  grouikd  of  the  apostle's  recooo^ 
mendation  ^  his  other  reason  is,  that  to  prevent  law^autts  en* 
iiirely^  by  a  compromise  of  smy  differences  that  might  arise,  or 
fay  a  friendly  reference  to  proper  umpires,  would  be  greatly 
tonducive  to  the  taus^  of  chariQ^,  which  is  the  commcm  cause> 
by  preserving  peace  Hihong  themselves ;  but  no  sooner  is  the 
bishop,  or  indeed  any  man,  vested  with  legal  and  coercive  an* 
thority,  insdmucb  that  people  can  be  compelled  to  appear  be* 
fore  him,  atid  to  submit  to  his  sentence,  than  he  ceases  to  be 
an  umpire,  his  court  is  erected  into  a  secular  tribunal,  and  the 
{krocedure  before  him  is  as  really  a  law*suit  as  that  which  it 
tarried  on  before  any  other  judge.  All  the  weight,  therefore^ 
t>f  the  apostle's  second  reason  from  fraternal  love,  operates  as 
iatrongly  against  suing  ati  adversary  in  this  court,  as  it  does 
against  suing  him  in  any  othen 

It  was  not  at  first  understood,  or  duly  attended  to,  hpw  great 
ihe  change  was,  which  this  new  akrangement  of  Constantine  asade 
in  the  constitution  of  the  enipire;  Itwai^,  in  effect,  throwing  the 
Whole  judiciary  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  deirgy. 
All  the  ordinary  judicatories  wei^  now  reduced  to  act  solely 
in  subordination  to  the  spiritual  courts,  which  could  overrule 
the  proceedings  of  the  secular,  whilst  their  own  were  not  lia- 
ble to  be  overruHd  by  any.  The  civil  magistrate  who  might 
i»e  competted  to  ekecute  their  sentences,  but  was  not  entitkd 
to  revise  or  alter  them,  was,  in  fact,  no  better  thaa  the  bishop's 
•sergeant.  His  office,  in.this  instance,  was  by  no  means  ma|^ 
lerial,  it  was  ttiertly  ministerial  and  subservient. 

It  was  in  vain,  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
lo  im^ine^  that  in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  a  sense  of  reli* 
gion  should  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
aetitimeat  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  rendered  compatible 
with  the  measures  now  adopted.  From  the  moment  the  pas- 
tor was  armed  with  the  terrours  of  the  magistrate,  the  power 
1^  reUgidn  was  superseded,  and  the  gentle  voice  of  love  was 
drowtied  in  the  clamour  of  commitments,  forfeitures,  and  dis* 
tre|s  of  goods*  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  whilst 
-matters  remained  on  the  primitive  footings  there  was  the 
^strongest  tie  on  the  pastors  to  a  strict  observance  of  equity,  as 
It  was  thence  only  that  their  judgtnents  could  derive  authority^ 
oif  command  respect.  The  power  itself  was  of  such  a  nature, 
as  could  not  long  subsist  after  being  perverted :  the  case  was 
quite  different  now.  It  appeared  of  little  consequence  to  draw 
respect  to  a  verdict,  to  which  they  could  enforce  obedience : 
and  this  could  equally  be  effected,  whatever  were  the  sentence^ 
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just  or  unjust,  reasonable  or  absurd.  Of  the  like  pemicioo* 
tendency,  as  they  flowed  from  the  same  cause,  were  the  mea# 
sures  that  were  afterwards  adopted  to  enforce  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  excommunications,  by  die  sanction  of  civil  laws^ 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties*  When  so  much  depended  on  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  they  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  all 
the  adiilation,  and  other  seductive  arts,  by  which  the  favour  of 
the  great  and  powerful  is,  through  the  influence  of  avarice,  and 
other  irregular  desires,  commonly  courted  by  inferiours  and 
tiependents.  Whether  this  would  contribute  to  improve  these 
shepherds  of  the  flock  in  humility  and  meekness,  may  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  determination  of  every  impartial  and  judicious 
hearer.  One  favourable  circumstance,  however,  which  per- 
haps inclined  the  people  more  easily  to  acquiesce  in  it,  was, 
that  it  was  the  only  considerable  check  which  they  had,  for 
ages,  on  the  too  absolute  power  of  the  emperour.  It  is  thus 
that  Providence,  in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  is  ever  at  work^ 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  making  usurpations  on  diffierent 
sides  balance  and  control  one  another,  and  rendering  the 
greatest  calamities  reciprocal  correctives. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  narration  ;  the  emperour  Valens  still 
enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  assigning  to  them  the 
charge  of  fixing  the  prices  of  all  vendible  commodities,  which 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  most  extraordinary  assignment*  It  is 
but  doing  justice  to  some  worthy  bishbps  to  declare,  that  far 
from  being  gratified  by  these  changes,  they  loudly  complained 
of  them.  Possidonius  relates  concerning  Augustine  in  parti- 
cular^ that  though  he  gave  attendance  to  this  forensick  busi«^ 
ness  all  the  morning,  sometimes  till  dinner-time,  and  some* 
times  till  night,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  it  was  a  great  griev- 
ance to  him,  as.it  diverted  his  attention  from  what,  was  much 
more  properly  his  charge  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  to  leave  things 
useful,  and  to  attend  to  things  tumultuous  and  perplexed  i  that 
saint  Paul  had  not  assumed  diis  office  to  himstlf,  well  knowing 
how  unsuitable  it  was  to  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but 
was  desirous  that  it  should  be  given  to  others.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  respectable  father  of  the  church*  But  every 
bishop  was  not  of  die  same  mind  with  Augustine.  y 

Alx>ut  seventy  years  afterwards,  when  this  authority  came 
to  be  very  much  abused,  the  lawolf  Constantine  was  repealed 
by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  limited  the  bishops,  in  civil 
matters  to  those  only  which  were  referred  to  their  judgment  by 
ihe  consent  of  both  the  litigants.  But  in  some  cities  the  bishops 
were  already  become  too  powerful,  and  too  rich,  to  be  so 
easily  dispossessedji  In  Rome  particularly,  this  new  regula- 
ttion  had  little  or  no  effect^  tiU  Valentianus,  about  the  middle 
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loi  ii^  &tb  century^  being  himself  m  Roisie,  xfneiredity  fUKl 
caused  it  to  be  put  io  execution.  However,  it  wis  aooti  after- 
wards revoked  by.  subsequent  princes,  who  restored  to  U)« 
clergy  a  great  part  of  that  jurisdiction  which  had  be.e&  takea 
away*  Justinian  in  particular  established  the  episcopal  tribu* 
nal,  allotting  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  all  causes  that  could  be  any 
way  understood  to  concern  religion,  then  the  ecclesiastical  de* 
iinquencies  of  clergymen,  and  also  diverse  sorts  of  voluntary 
jurisdiction  over  the  laity.  By  the  methods  above  recited,  it 
happened,  we  find  at  last,  that  the  brotherly  corrections,  and 
charitable  interpositions,  instituted  by  Christ  and  his  iq>08tle8, 
degenerated  into  mere  worldly  domination*  When,  on  the  oat 
hand,  the  ministers  of  teligion  thought  fit  to  exchange  that  pi^ 
rental  tenderness,  which  was  the  glory  of  their  predecessors, 
for  that  lordly  superiority  which  succeeded,  it  was  a  natural  con*' 
sequence,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amiable  reverence 
of  the  child  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the  fearful  submission 
of  the  slave*  ^*  Perfect  love,"  says  the  apostle  John,  ^  casteth 
out  fear."  It  is  no  less  true  in  the  converse.  ^^  Perfect  feur 
casteth  out  love*"  The  great  engine  of  the  magistrate,  is  ter« 
rour ;  of  the  pastor,  love.  The  advancement  of  the  one  it 
the  destruction  of  the  other*  To  attempt  to  combine  them 
in  the  same  character,  is  to  attempt  to  form  a  hideout  manat^r 
at  the  best.  Paul  understood  the  difference,  and  ttiarked  it 
well  in  his  epistles,  especially  those  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus* 
^^  The  servant  of  the  Lord,"  says  he,  ^^  must  not  strive,  but  be 
^  gentle  to  all  men,  sq>t  to  teach,  patient  and  meek,  not  greedy 
^  of  sordid  lucre,  no  striker."  The  weapons  of  his  warfare  are 
not  carnal;  he  forbears  threatening,  and  does  not  employ  the  arm 
of  flesh  :  his  weapons  are  the  soft  powers  of  persuasion,  ani- 
mated  by  tenderness  and  love.  In  vain  is  it  pretended,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  above  explained,  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  dominion,  like  the  secular.  Where  is  the  difference 
that  can  be  called  material  i  Is  not  the  execution,  wherevet' 
diere  is  either  opposition  or  delay  on  the  part*  of  him  who  is 
cast  effected  ultimately  by  the  same  methods  of  coercion,  im* 
prisonment,  distraining  of  goods,  and  the  like  as  in  the  tempo- 
ral judicatories  i  Are  not  the  parties  loaded  with  expenses  te 
the  full  as  heavy  ?  Or  are  there  not  as  many  hungry  vultures* 
detainers  to  the  court,  that  must  be  satisfied  i  Is  uiere  not  the 
same  scope  for  contention,  altercation,  and  chicane  ?  Or  are 
the  processes  in  the  spiritual  courts  (where  such  spiritual  courts 
atill  subsist)  less  productive  of  feuds  and  animosities  than  in 
the  seeular  ?  •? 

In  almost  all  cases  wherein  a  particular  mode  of  religion  haii 
obtained,  in  a  country,  a  legal  establishment,  in  preference  to 
every  other  mode,  there  haB  been  a  strong  tendency  in  the  attr 
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of 'th6iegisl4tUf*e'  «o  eonfoutid  civil  rights  and  civil  authbrtt)r 
with  those  that  are  purely  moral  or  religious.     Nor  is  it  so 
easy  a  matter  in  practice,  to  ascertain  the  boundary^  in  every 
instance,  abd  draw  the  line  by  which  the  one  may  be  effectually 
discriminated  from  the  other,  as  one  at  first  w«uld  be  apt  to 
imagine*     The  distinction  has  been  better  preserved  in  our 
own  country;)  notwithstanding  the  few  exceptions  of  little  ni€»^ 
ment  which  I  shall  mention,  than  perhaps  in  any  other.     There 
is  a  part  of  the  office  of  a  minister  in  this  country  that  is  pure«^ 
ly  of  a  civil  nature,  derived  from  the  law  of  the  land,  and  quite 
extraneous  to  the  business  of  a  pastor,  which,  in  strictness,  is* 
only  what  is  called  the  cure  of  souls.     By  this  secular  branchy 
I  mean,  the  power  with  which  presbyteries  are  vested  by  th€ 
legislature,  in  giving  decrees,  after  proper  inquiry,  against  the 
landholders,  or  heritors,  as  we  more  commonly  term  them,  for 
the  repairing,  or  the  rebuilding,  of  churches,  manses,  and  pa<- 
ro^hial  schools,  in  the  taking  trial,  and  the  admitting  of  school* 
^masters,  in  the  allotting  of  glebes,  and  perhaps  some  other 
tilings  of  a  similar  nature.     That  the  presbytery,  in  these  mat* 
ters,  does  not  act  as  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  this  further  considera* 
fion^  its  not  being  in  these,  at  least,  in  what  relates  to  churches^ 
tnanftes  and  glebes,  as  in  all  other  matters  under  the  correction 
of  its  ecclesiastical  superiours,  the  provincial  synod,  and  the 
national  assembly,  but  under  the  review  of  the  highest  civil 
jndicatory  in  this  country,  the  court  of  session. 

Another  kind  of  civil  power  committed  to  presbyteries,  ifi 
the  power  of  presenting  (as  some  understand  the  law)  to  vacam 
parishes,  upon  the  devolution  of  the  right,  by  the  patron's  ne* 
glecting  to  exercise  it  for  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  vacancy.  In  this,  however,  our  ecclesiastical  ideas,  and 
our  political,  so  much  interfere,,  that  the  power  of  issuing  out 
a  presentation,  has  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  exerted 
by  any  pre^ytery,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  eit- 
erted  by  lay  patrons,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  former^ 
ly  exerted  by  bishopb  in  thi«  country,  in  the  times  of  episcopa- 
cy, or  in  which  it  is  at  present  eserted  by  bishops  in  Ireland,  aa 
well  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Presbyteries  do  .coqA'^ 
•monly,  I  think,  on  such  occasions,  consultthe  parish,  and  regulate 
their  conduct  in  the  same  manner  as  thoagh.  patronages  wera 
not  in  force  by  law*  I  should,  perhaps,  add  to  the  aforesaid 
list  of  particulars  not  properly  ecclesiastical,  the  concern  which 
the  pastor  ii^ust  take  along  with  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the 
parish,  in  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  publick  chari- 
ties, also  the  power  of  church  judicatories  in  appointing  con- 
tributi(Hi6  for  pious  uses,  to  be  made  throughout  the  churches 
within  their  jurisdiction. 
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The  conduct  of  a  mimster  in  regard  to  the  few  cases,  whkh« 
\n  strictness,  are  without  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual  vocatioHt 
IS,  it  must  be  owned,  extremely  delicate ;  and  not  the  less  so 
that  in  some  of  the  particulars  enumerated,  as  in  what  regards 

Sanses  and  glebes,  he  will  naturally  be  considered  as  a  partv, 
om  the  similarity  of  situation  in  which  they  aro  all  placed,  m 
the  very  cause  in  which  he  must  act  as  a  judge.  Whether  it  is  a 
real  advantage  to  as  to  possess  this  kind  of  secular  authority, 
is  a  q|uestion  foreign  to  my  {M-esent  purpose.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  legislature  had 
made  proper  provision  for  supplying  parishes  and  ministers 
with  sufficient  churches  and  manses,  by  means  of  the  civil  ma* 
^strate  only,  it  had.  not  been  the  worse  for  us.  As,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  should  have  been  freed  from  temptations  to  par»> 
ti^ity,  which  will,  no  doubt,  sometimes  influence  our  judg- 
ment as  well  as  that  of  other  men,  so  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  have  been  freed  from  the  suspicion  and  reproach  of  it, 
from  which  the  strictest  regard  to  equity'  and  right  wiU  not  al» 
Ways  be  sufficient  to  protect  us.  And  in  a  character,  on  the 
purity  whereof  so  much  depends,  I  must  say,  it  is  of  no  small 
consequence,  not  only  that  it  be  unbiassed  by  aYiy  partial  re«- 
gards,  ,bat  even  that  it  be  beyond  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
suchainaa. 

In  England,  the  natural  limits  have  been  very  ill  preserved, 
mod  both  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  the  civil  and  the  religious,  are 
made  strangely  to  encroach  on  one  another.  I  do  not  here  so 
much  allikde  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  consistorial  courts,  is^ 
matters  matrimonial  and  testamentary,  though  these  are  pure- 
fy  secular,  as  to  the  confusimi  in  what  regards  the  executive 
part  of  jurisdiction.  As,  with  them,  church  censures  are 
followed  with  civil  penaltifes,athe  loss  of  liberty,  or  imprison- 
nmnt,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  the  cler- 
gy must  have  become  absolute  lords  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  the  people,  had  there  not  been  lodged  in  the  civil 
judicat^ea;  a  paramount  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  sentences 
^  the  spsitttixal  courts  can  be  revised,  suspended,  and  annulled. 
Add  iro  this,  that  the  participation  of  one  of  the  sacraments 
liaving  been  with  them,  by  a  very  8bort-«igfated  policy,  per- 
verted into  a  test  for  civil  offices,  a  minister  may  be  compelled, 
by  the  magistrate,  to  admit  a  -nian  who  is  well  known  to  be  a 
most  improper  person,  an  atheist, 'blasphemer,  or  profligate. 
The  tendency  of  this  prostitution  plainly  is,  by  the  law  of  the 
ianii,  to  make  void  the  institosion  !of  Jesua  Christ,  as  far  as  re- 
gards its  meaning  and  4Asign.  By  the  appointment  of  Jesus 
Chvist,  "Aijj  participaBon  was  td  sdrve  in  the  partkipants 
jkurdy  flCsTv  a  ^testimony  of  dteir  faith  in  ham,  and  love   to 
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him^  ^^  ]>o  thUxiA  rem^mbrancei  cf  me.'?  By  die  law 
of  t^e  lao4r  H  is.,  rendered  ft  >  qufdificatioOy  or  test,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  attainmem  of*  certain- lucrative 
offices,,  and  for  securing  a  continitance  an  them  when  scu 
tained;  so  that,  in  a  £^eat  member,  Itxan  terve  as  a^tes- 
timony  of  nothing  but  of  their  secular  views.  And  to  ren* 
der  this  testimony,  if  possible,- perfectly  unequivocal^  such  peo* 
pie  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  dieir  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament,  to  present  to  their  supexiburs  wheairequir- 
ed.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  eee  bow  the  divine  command* 
ment,  in  what  jregards  its  spirit,  power,  and  use^  could  be  more 
<effectuaUy  abrogated  by  statute  than  by  dius  retaiiiiog  'the 
form,  the  letter,  the. body  of.  the  precept,  and,  atthesnme 
time,  totally  altering  the  puipose,  object,  and  intenttoB**  j 
.  JV^en  have  been  very  long  in  discovering,  aiid  eveii  yet  seem 
sfsarcely  to  have  discovered,  that  true  religion  is  of  too  deli- 
cate .a  nature  to  be  compelled,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by 
the.  coarse  implements  of  human  authority<and«worldly  sane* 
tions.  Let  the  law  of  the  land  restrain  vice  and  injustice  tif 
every  kind,  as  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  for  thia 
is  its  prc^r  "province  ;  but  let  it  not  tamper  with  religion,  by 
attempting  to  enforce  its  exercises  and. duties.  These,  unless 
they  be  free-will  offerings  are  nothing ;  they  are  worse.  By 
such  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  ilUjudged  aki,  hypocrisy  and 
superstition  may,  indeed,  be  greatly  promoted,  but  genuine 
^ety  never  fails  to  suffer* 

Another  consequence  of  tbe.«confttsion  of  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion  and  secular  in  that  church,  however  respectable  on  other 
accounts,  Tfor  these  remarksnarffectnot  the  ^doctrine  taught, 
die  monJs  mculcated,  nor  theiform  of  wen-ship  practised^  but 
only  the  polity  and  discfpline)<ianoihlR'  consequence,  I  say,  is, 
that  ecclesiastical  censures  an^ong  them  have  now  no  regard, 
agreeably  to  their  originsd  destination,  to  purity  andfrnannera^ 
They  serve  only  as  a  political  engine  for  the  evictioohof  tiiiie^,^ 
surplice  fees,  and  the  like,  and  for  the  execution  of  other  senr 
tences  in  matters  purely  temporal.  'Would  ithaveAieen  possi^ 
ble  to  devise  a  more  effectual  -method,  had  that  been  the  ex- 
press purpose,  for  rendering  i^e  clerical  character  odious,  and 
.the  discipline  contemptifaie f  LudiUy  with  us,  in  those  few 
matters  of  a  secular  nature  above  specified,  wherein  presbyte- 
ries are,  in  the  first  instance,  appointedr^dges,  when  the  pres^i^ 
bytery  have  given  their  decree,  they  have  no  part  in  the  ext» 
cution,  and. indeed,  no  further ^eoncem  in  tUe  matter.  Thei^ 
decision  is  merely  declarative  of  right,  and  their  power  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  arbitrators.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  former  are  authori^ted  b^  law,,^  the 'latter  by  dienaoh^ 
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hatioti  of  the  parties :  but  in  neither  is  there  anjr  coercive  aii- 
Ithority.  The  party  in  whose  favour  the  sentence  is  given,  ap* 
plres'  for  the  intervention  of  the  lords  of  session  to  compel  th« 
obedience  of  all  concerned*  This  interposition  is  always  grant- 
ed as  a  thing  of  course,  unless  when  the  presbyterial  decree  is 
brought  under  the  review  of  that  court  by  suspension.  In  this 
case  the  lords  hlay  affirm,  rieVerse,  or  alter,  as  they  see  cause* 
Then  it  becomes  their  bwh  sentence,  and  is  enforced  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  no  process  in  our  church  can  terminate  iii 
excommunication,  or  in  any  ecclesiastical  censutes;  but  a  pro« 
cess  of  scandal,  by  which  term  is  cbmhionly  understood  some 
flagrant  immorality.  The^e  censures  our  constitution  does 
not  permit  us  to  employ,  on  any  occasion,  as  expedients  for  ei- 
ther securing  our  property,  or  asserting  our  prerogatives  and 
power.  And  as  we  have  not  the  same  temptations  with  our 
neighbours  to  abuse  them,  so  neither  does  the  constitution  in 
this  country  permit  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  with  the 
procedure  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  sufficient  security  is 
provided  against  the  rashness  or  injustice  of  the  inferionr  ju- 
dicatories, the  presbyteries,  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  im- 
mediately superiour  tribunal,  the  svnod,  and  thence,  ib  thetasC 
resort,  to  the  general  assembly.  Besides,  where  nb  civil  pe- 
nalty follows  the  sentence  of  the  church,  ad  is  fiow  very  properly 
the  case  with  us,  the  church  courts  have  this  additional  motive 
to  be  cautious  of  employing  those  censures  except  in  claimant 
cases,  namely,  that  if  their  sentences  be  not  supported  by  what 
I  may  call  the  verdict  of  the  country,  the  genend  sense  of  the 
people,  they  will  very  soon,  and  very  justly,  become  contempti- 
ble; And  this  is  the  true  footing  on  which  all  ecclesiastical 
censures  ought  to  stand;  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
Evident,  that  in  our  establishment,  sufficient  c&re  has  been  ta- 
ken that  there  be  no  material  encroachthent  of  either  side,  on 
the  natural  province  of  the  other.  What  I  have  said  on  this 
article,  it  will  be  observed;  militates  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  against 
what  may  be  called  a  coercive  power  in  the  minlstei-s  of  religion, 
either  direct,  by  seizing  the  persons,  and  distraining  the  gOodi 
of  obnoxious  people,  or  Which,  in  my  judgment,  is  still  worse; 
an  indirect  coercion,  by  employing  ecclesiastical  censures  ai 
the  tools  for  effecting  the  same  wotidly  purpose.  Thus  much 
only  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  narrative.  When  the  western  province^ 
were  entirely  severed  from  the  eastern,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  making  one  enfpire;  and  Spain  a  kingdom,  the 
principal  bishops  in  all  these  four  {M'ovinces,  who,  to  a  consi- 
derable share  of  the  national  riches,  had  this  advantage  also'; 
that  they  were  at  the  head  of  an  ordej  whkh  engrossed  9hSk0fft 
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]»U  the  Utd^  leftriHDgof  the  tMnes^  were  conunotiljr  cjl^oAeii  by 
the  priacefor  his  couosellora* ,  ,The  weight  which  this  honour* 
able  diatinction  gave  them  in  temporal  matters,  and  in  affairs 
of  state,  brought  jam  immense  increase  of  authority  to  the  epis* 
copal  tribunal.  In  less  than  two  h«indred  yc^rs  afterwards^ 
,they  pretended  an  absolute  and  exoli^sive  right  to  all  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  and,  in  various  cas^a^ 
over  the  laity  also,  under  pretext  that,  though  the  persons 
were  not,  the  causes  were,  ecclesiastical.  Beside  those,  they 
invented  another  sort  of  causes,  which,  they  denominated 
causes  of  mixed  cogni;(ance,  insisting,  that  in  them,  the.bishQp 
might  judge,  as  well  as  the  magistrate,  and  that  the  right  of 
prevention  ought  to  take  place  in  favour  of  that  court  before 
which  the  cause,  should  nrst.  be  brought.  In  consequence  of 
this  curious  distinction,  they  at  lengthy,  through  their  exquisite 
solicitude,  and  the  attention  of  their  agents  and  d^pcnd^QtSy 
who  found  their  account  in  their  diligence,  appropriated  all 
such  causes,  leaving  none  of  theim  to  the  secular  judge.  And 
as  to  those  which  remained  still  uncomprebended,  under 
either  denomination,  of  ecclesiastical  or  mixed,  they  came  at 
last  to  be  comprised  under  one  universal  rule,  which  they  mos^ 
..assiduously  and  strenuously  inculcated  as  the  very  foiundar 
tion  of  the  f^th ;  which  was,  that  every  cause  devolved  on 
.the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  if  the  magistrate  .either  refused,  pr 
neglected,  to  do  justice.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  those  days 
it  shodld  prove  a  common  sayiug,  that  ^^  except  in  places  bor^^ 
^^  dering  on  the  infidek^,  a  good  lawyer  mak^eSra  better  bishop 
^^  than  a  good  divine  ;"  for  the  more  he  was  occupied  in  hear- 
ing causes,  and  in  other  secular  functions,  the  less  leisure  he 
had  for  teaching,  which  fell  ^t  last  to  be  totally  disused  by 
Ithose  of  that  station.  Thus  what  at  first  was  the  bishop's 
.principal,  I  may  say,  his  whole  buttness^  came  to  be  regarded 
as  no  part  of  it. 

But  if  die  clerical,  claims  had  rested  here,  the  state  of 
Christendom  had  yet  been  jtolerablp.  There  still  remained  a 
remedy.  Whenever  the  pepple  in  republicks,  and  the  princes 
in  monarchies,  should, see  the  abuses  become  insupportable, 
they  would,  by  tiieir  ordinances, aud  edicts,  redupe  this  oyer* 
l^rown  authority  of  churchineQ  within  reasonable  limits,  as» 
in  former  times^  had.been  often  done  when  judged  necessary* 
JBut  that  encroaching  spirit  which  first  .put  chris^^AU  states 
under  the  ypke,  in  a  great  pleasure  succeeded  at  la^t.in  .de* 
j^iving  them  of  the  meaps.of  wrenching  it  from  their  necks« 
The  lordly  prelates  havii^  already  arrqgated  to  themselves  all 
the  pleas  of  clergymf^n,  together  with  so  .|nany  pleas  of  lay- 
men, under  the  colour  of  spiritt^ajiityi  a^d  having  shared  in 
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UbK$9f  flffl  the  r^t,  either  by  tlte  QMfie  of  mixed  cognhEamte, 
c^  by  superseding  the  magistrate,  under  the  pretext,  that  jus^ 
tiee  had  been  denied,  or  utidaly  delated,  the}f  proeeeded,  about 
the  mtddle  df  the  ekveuth  century,  aided  by  the  profdond 
Tgnoranee  and  gross  superstitit^n  of  the  age,  to  broach  and 
maintain,  that  this  extensive  power  of  judging  to  the  bisho(» 
was  not  derived  from  the  concession  of  princes,  or  from  their 
connivance,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  froflft  i mmfe» 
morial  custom,  but  that  it  was  essential  to  the  episcopal  dig^ 
fifty,  and  atnnexed  thereto  by  Christ.     Now  akhough  the  im^ 

Jerial  laws  are  still  extant  in  the  codes  of  Theodosins  and 
ustiQian,  in  the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  Lewis  the 
pioufi,  and  other  later  princes,  both  oriental  and  occidental ; 
though  alt  clearly  show  how,  when,  and  by  whom  sach  power 
was  conceded  ;  though  all  the  histories,  both-  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  ^fgree  in  relskting  the  same  contessions,  and  the  uaagea 
imrodnced,  tiientionihg  the  reasons  and  causes ;  yet  so  aoto<- 
rtous  a  truth  has  nbt  been  able  to  surmount  the  single  aflhrmiTi 
tion  of  the  canonist  doctors,  who  haVe,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  audacity  to  support  the  divine  original  6f  prelatical  domih 
Ition,  They  have  even  boldlyproclaimed  those  to  be  bereticki^, 
who  pay  any  regard  tor  evidence  as*  clear  as  sunshine,  who  caah 
ttot  submit  entirely  to  renounce  their  understandings,  and  to 
\k  treated  aft  fodls,  and  blinds 

They  did  not  even  confine  titemaelves  within  these  bounds, 
but  maintained,  that  neither  the  magistrate,  nor  the  prince  hinu 
^elf,  could  without  sacrilege,  intermeddle  in  any  of  those 
tf^usefif  which  the  clergy  had  appropriated,  because  they  are 
things  spiritual,  and  of  spiritual  things  laymen  are  incapable. 
The  light  of  truth  was  not,  however,  so  perfectly  extinct,  but 
that  even  in  th^e  dark  times  there  were  some  learned  and 
pious  persons  whb  opposed  this  doctrine,  showing  that  both  the 
premises  were  false.  The  major,  that  laymen  are  incapable^ 
6f  spiritual  things  is,  said  they,  absurd  and  impious,  since  they 
are,  by  adoption,  received  into  the  number  of  the  sona  <if 
God,  made  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  citizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  since  they  are  honoured  td  participate  in  the  din 
vme  grace,  in  baptism,  and  in  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  |40rd.  What  spiritual  things  arc  there  suporioitr 
to  these  i  And  if  Ifhere  be  none,  how  can  he,  Hrho  partakes  in 
Ae^e  dupretne  bfeasings,  be  called  absolutely  incapable  of  s^pi* 
fituad  things?  But  the  minor  also  is  false,  that  the  causes*  ap^ 
propriated  t6  the  episcopal  tribunal  are  spirttuat,  ftince  tb^y  ^ve 
all  reducible  to  these  two  clashes,  transgressions  and  contracu^ 
i|r\^ich,  if  our  jtidgment  is  tQ.  bj?,  determined  by  th^  c^uaUtk% 
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9uch  as  earth  is  from  hea^^en*  ,  ^ 

But  it  seldom  fares  so  w^U  with  maBklod/ that /the  msgorit^ 
is  on  the  side  o£  truth ^^nd  reason*  S^gt  it  is  in  regard  to^our  pr^t 
sent  subject,  that  uponttl^  spimual  power.  giv>e^  hy  Christ  10 
the.  chvLTch^  pr,  whole-  cqmiiuinity  of  hi&4t^ciplftiv^f  binding 
and  ilotos^ng^  that  is,  t)f  e;xcluding  frqni^-and  receiving  back 
into  their  coQAmuniGo,  ai^d  uponthe^  ifisdtution  of  Faui  for 
ten^inating  amicably  their  differeac<»  it^  matters  of  property 
by  reference, .  without  r^c^rring  tQ  the  tribimal  of  infide^^ 
jthere  has  been  erected,  ii^  a  course  of  ages,  and  by  se:irer^ 
degrees,  the  principal  of  which  h&ve  been  pointed  out  to  yoiu 
a  spirituaUtemporal  tribunal,  the  most  wonderful  th^  W^\h 
ever  saw-  X^  consequence  of  this  it  has  happexied,  that  in  4 
great  pait  of  Christendom,  (I  speak  not  of  prptestant  count 
tries,  nor  of  the  Greek  church)  in  the  heart  of  every  civil  go^ 
yemiB^n^  there  subsists  another,  independent  of  it,  a,  thing 
which  no  political  writer  could  before  have  imagined  possible* 
How  churci;i<-power  came  all  at  last  to  centre  in  the  Roman 

Cntiff^  i  i,ntend  particularly  to  illustrate  in  some  subsequent 
tures,8Gtme  of  those  i  purpose  to  give  on  the  rise  and  pro^ 
gress.  of  tl\e  hjier^chy.^  In  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  jurisv 
flictiqn  I  have  now  given, you  see  the  gradual  usurpations  of  the 
church,  or  rather  of  the  clergy,  an  tl^e  temporal  powers ;  if 
the  next,  I  propose  to  begii^  the  .sketch  which  I  intend  to  lay 
hefore  you,  of  the  history  of  eccles^iasti^cal  polity,  and  trac^ 
the  usurpation^  of  part  of  the  church  upon  the  collective,  body* 
I  cannot  cpnclude  without  acquainting  you  i;rhat  will  pro« 
hably  appear,  surprising,  that,  for  a  great  part  of  the  account 
now  given,  I  am  indebted  to  the  writings  of  a  Roi^ish  priest, 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  tlve  celebrated  historian  of  the  90uacil  of 
Trent,  one  who,  in  my  judgment,  understood  mote  of  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  genuine  character  o£  the 
christian  institution,  than  any  writer  of  his  age.  Why  he 
chose  to  continue  in  that  conimunion,  as  I  judge  no  man,  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  As  little  do  I.  pretend  to  vindir 
cate  it.  The  bishop  of  M eaux  (Histoire  des  Variations  des 
Eglises  Protestantes,  liv.  7»*  ch»  1 10"«)  calls  hin^  a  protestaut 
and  a  calvinist  under  a  friar's  frock.  That  he  was  no  calvinist, 
is  evident  fron|  several,  parts  of  his  wrilii^geu  I  think  it  is 
also  fairly  deducible  from  these,  that  there  was  qo  protestaut 
sect  then  in  existence  with  whose  doctrine  h^s  principles  iprould 
have  entirely  coincided*  A  seiise  of  this,  as  much  as  any 
thing,  contributed,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  him,  remain  in  the 
communion  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  Certs^in  it  is, 
^hat  as  no  man  was  more  sensible  of  the  corruptions  and  iisurpa- 
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^ons  of  that  church,  no  maQ  cquU,  with  greater  plamness,  ex* 
press  his  sentitnems  concerning  them.  In  this  he  acted  very 
differently  frofq  tl^o^  who,  from  werldh  moti^xs,  are  led  to 
profess  what  they  do  not  helieve*  Such,  the  more  effectually 
to  disguise  their  hypocrisy,  are  commcMiH  the  loudest  m  ez- 
pi^ssing  their  adpiiratifoi  of  a  syatem  which  they  secretly  de« 
spiae.  This  was  not  the  manner  of  Pra  Paolo.  The  free* 
doms,  indeed,  which  he  used,  would  have  brought  him  early 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  church's  resentment,  had  he  not  been 
wotected  by  the  state  of  Venice,  of  which  he  was  a  most  use« 
tul  citizen.  At  last,  however,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemies 
which  his  inviolable  vegard  to  truth,  in  his  conversation  and 
writinga,  had  ^  proeuved  him*  He  was  privately  assassinated 
by  a  {iriar%  an  emissi^<  of  the  holy  see.  He  wrote  in  Italian^ 
his  native  language ;  but  hia  works  are  translated  into  Latin« 
and  into  several  European  tosigues.  His  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  his  Treatise  on  ecclesiastical  Benefices,  are  both 
capital  performances.  One  knows  not,  in  reading  them,  whe- 
ther to, admire  moat  the  erudition  and  the  penetration,  or  the 
noble  freedon^  of  spirit  every  where  displayed  in  those  works. 
AU  theaec^alitieshave^  besides,  the  advantage  of  coming  re* 
eommended  to  the  reader,  by  the  greatest  accuracy  of  compo* 
sition  and  perspicuity  of  diction*  This  tribute  I  could  not 
avoid  paying  to  the  memory  of  an  author,  to  whom  the  repub* 
Itck  of  letters  is. so  much  in4ebted,  and  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard* 
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IN  my  fa^t  )«cttire,  I  MMlipted^  brief  detttit  of  tlwpriaci% 
pal  caoses,  which  6dMr)b4it6C^to  tile  ris^  and fr^greiis  olf  ecdtf^ 
Magtkal  jurisdktioti.  ftf  domg  tkis^  I  hod  occaMoU  lo  slio# 
hoir,  fiH)m  regal^iiMs  ongk^^y  thd  Vi8«e6t  a«id  the  b^^  ima'** 
ginablev  thei»e'  sj^rang,  thi^oit^k  «he  eorfli^idns  thaC  Msued, 
due  of  the  gt<09de^t  ustrrpatfotu^  aad  onto  of  the  'gf«af€M  evil» 
that  ha^e  infested  the^  chrvst hiti  chorf ch.  Thiii  #e  ^i^e  M^eW  en^ 
titled  to^  ecdt  it,  if  what  has  pr6ved  the  in^miiheM  ef  a<tapice^ 
HOibitioti,  G<^ntefltio!%,  and  re^etige,  as' weH  as  the  source  of 
tyranny  and  oppressioi^  can  j^stly'be  s«  d^YioiiiiMtedtf  T^u 
know  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  f6fi«  of  govettimenty 
into  which  the  church,  by  degrees,  came  at  last  tb  be  fktfoalded) 
f^nd  virhith  has  been  teri^d'  the  edcles^iasti^'al  pcftity,  and  the 
Itierarchy,  ts  to  be  the  subjeet  6f  the  pi<es#nt,  and  of  some 
subsequent  lectures.  The  former  regarded  only  the  jdrisdic^ 
tiion  of  churchmen,  the  bishops  in  particular,  in  civil  matters : 
the  present  subject  is  the  internal  polity  of  the  church,  and  the 
form  she  has  insensibly  assumed,  with  the  rules  of  subordina*^ 
tion  which  have  obtained,  and,  in  many  places,  do  still  obtain, 
in  the  diiFerent  orders.  The  one  refers  properly  to  the  sccu- 
larpowerof  ecclesiastickd,  theother  to  the  spiritual.  The  two 
discussions  are  nearly  related,  and  have  generally  a  joint  com 
nexion  with  the  same  events,  operating  either  as  causes,  or  as 
instruments.  However,  in  treating  that  which.  I  have  just 
now  mentioned  as  the  theme  of  this  discourse^  I  shall  avoid 
repetition  as  much  as  possible,^  and  shall  not  rectir  to  what  has 
been  observed  already,  unless  when,  ijt  apfpeai:s  necessary  in. 
point  of  perspicuity,  for  the  more  perfect  understjanding  of  the 
argument. 

Permit  me  to  premise  in  general,  that  the  question  so  much^ 
agitated,  not  only  between  protestants  and  papists,  but  also  be* 
^ween  sects  of  protestants,  in  regard  to  the  original  form  of 
government  established  by  the  apostles  in  the  church,  though 
not  a  trivial  question,  is  by  no  means  of  that  consequence 
which  some  warm  disputants,  nvisled  by  party  prejudices,  and 
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Ihat  jinte^gej^ate  .xef4>  A^tq  w^ch  a  struggle  long  ngiwt<iii>cd 
commonly  betrays  the  .^ut^goxiist^  on  both  side^^  wovld  affect 
to  i^ake  it.  It  is  $aici  proverbi^y  by  the  apostle,  as  hoWng 
alike  of  eve^ry  thing  eiUemal  and  circumstantial :  ^^  The  king* 
^^  dom  9f  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and 
^^  peace^  and  joy ,  in  th^  Holy  Ghost.  For  he  that  in  these 
^^  things  serve th  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God,  9tnd  approved  of 
*^  n^ea.^  To  me, nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  essence 
of  christisinity  abstractly  c^msidejred,  consists  in  the  system  of 
doctriues  and  duties  revealed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thait  th^  essence  of  the  christian  character  c  -^sjsts  in  the  belief 
pf  .tli^  one,  and  the  obedience  of  the  ofhcrj  **'  Selieve  in  the 
^^  liord  Jesus  Christ,"  ^ays  the.  apostle,  ^and  thou  shalt  be 
**  save4."  Again,  speaking  of  Christ,  he  says,  "  being  mado 
H  perfect,  be  became  the  author  of  etexna)  salvation  to  ail 
f'*  ^em  that  obey  bim/'  The  terms  rendered  sometimes  be*» 
lievJAg,aiid  sometimes  pbeying,  are  comip<>al^'  of  so  exte^usive 
signification  as  to  include  bo|h  seosesf  and  are  tliecefcMPe  JOf^d 
interchangysabiy. .  Now  nqthiiig  jqan  be  cQpce^vqd  m^re  absurd 
In  itself,  or  more  contradictory  to  the  declajratioiis  pf  Strip* 
l^re,  thian  V>  ^my  that  adman's  be^Uef^  ^^dobedience  of  the  Cm^ 
pel^  JjQwever  genuine  rfie  one,.a^bo^r/e.ver  sincere  the  oth^r, 
^r.e  of  ]|0  signijfi^^cy,  unless  h^  h^  reo^ivc^  his  iofgrmatioa 
of  the  Qpspel,  or  {been  initiated  intp  tbe  cburch  by  a  prc^r 
i^i^ister.  jL  his  is  placing  the  .e^8ca9e  pf  religion  pot  in  any 
tbin^  iptc^iour  ^d  s|>irit;ual9  not  ip  what  Chr^^  and  his  ^os* 
ties  pl^ed  it^  spmetblng  pi^rsioxi;^  in  regard  to  the  fd^cipk^  and 
wtia\  is  empbaticajily  styled  in  scrip^ur^  tJie  hidckn  m(m^  4^ 
i^at^y  but  in  an  ^^teriour  .circ^pi^tance,  ^a  circu«mstapQe  whick 
in  regard  to  him  is  mere]y^&^c£i4ental,;^.(^rcuriistapc^  of  which 
ittpaybe  imppssib^e  fpr  hii^to.be  apprizefl. .  Yet  iatp  this 
f^u^ty  thpse  ovapifestjy  ruff,  who  make  t^e  truth  of  GqU^s 
premises  depend  on  circuipstai^iails^  ip  pqint  of  ovdc^r  no 
wher^  t:efei;i:ed  to,  or  mmtionc^d  ip  these. proQiises;  oaj?,  i 
pay  say  with  ji^sUce^  no  where,  either  expU<;itly  de^htficd*  ot 
imwicitly  suggested, itttill the bopk  of  Cjpd.      , 

r{Q|  but  thut  ^  certain  exterpal  mpdel  of  ,gpverpmcsnt  ^Vi^f^ 
have  |)eea  origiuAUy  adopted  for  the  xpore  e^ectual  pr^es€;rv;^ 
tion  pf  the  evangelical  jn&titu|iQn  in  ,its  na4:ive  ppri^y,  and  f^^ 
the  careful  tr^nsmissiop  of  it  to  after  ages.  Not  |^ut  that:^ 
presumptuop^jp^crp^chptent  on  what  is  .eyidentjiy  so  instituted^ 
is  justly  reprehensible  in  those  who  are  prpperiy  chargeable 
with  such  encro^chroept,  fis  is  ipdeed  any  viols^iop  of  order^ 
and  more  especially  when  jthe  viplauop  tends  to  woimd  ch^ity^ 
and  to  promote  division  and  strife.  But  the  reprehension  can 
ajQ'ectihpse  only  who  are  ppp^jgiou^pf  the  guilt ;  for  the  fault 
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of  another  will  never  frustrate  to  nie  t^e  divine  prdiiihe  ghreu 
by  the  Messiah,  the  great  interpreter  of  the  father,  .the  fdith*- 
ful  and  true  witness  to  all  indiscriminately,  without  any  limita^ 
tion,  that  "  he  who  receiveth  his  testimony  liath  everiksting 
**  life."  I  may  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  pretehsibns  of  a 
minister,  who  may  be  the  usurper  oif  a  character  to  which  He 
has  no  right.  I  am  no  antiquary^  tod  may  not  have  either  the 
knowledge  or  the  capatity  necessary  for  tracing  the  faint  out- 
lines of  ancient  establishments,  and  forms  of  government,  for 
entering  into  dark  and  critical  questions  about  the  import  of 
names  and  titles,  or  for  examining  the  authenticity  of  eltdless 
genealogies  ^  but  I  may  have  all  the  evidence  that  cotiscious* 
ness  can  give,  that  I  thankfully  receive  the  testimony  of  Christ^ 
whom  I  believe,  and  love,  and  serve.  If  I  cannot  know  this, 
the  declarations  of  the  gospel  are  given  me  to  no  purpose :  it's 
promises  are  no  better  than  riddles, .  and  a  rule  of  life  is  a 
dream.  But  if  I  may  be  conscious  of  this,  and  if  the  chris- 
tian religion  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  I  may  have  all  the 
security  which  the  veracity  of  God  can  give  me,  that  I  shall 
obtsiin  eternal  life. 

**No/'  interposes  a  late  writer*,  **  Cannot  God  justly 
"  oblige  men,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  which  it  is  his 
••  godd  pleasut^e  to  bestow,  to  employ  the  means  which  his 
"  gfood  ^leisure  hath  instituted?  It  pleased  riot  him  to  cleanse 
"  Naamaii  the  Syrian  from  his  leprosy  by  the  water  of  any 
**  oth€r  river  than  the  Jordan ;  insomuch,  that  had  Naaman 
•*  used  the  rivers  of  Syria  for  this  purpose,  he  would  have 
**  had  no  title  to  expect  a  cure."  Certainly  none,  Mr.  Dod- 
welL  But  could  any  thing  be  more  explicit  than  the  oracle  of 
God  pronounced  by  the  prophet?  "  Wash  in  Jordan  seven  times, 
•'  and  thou  shalt  be  clean."  Naaman  did  not,  and  could  not  mis- 
understand it.  Whereas,  had  the  prophet  said  barely,  **  Wash 
**  seyen  times,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean  ;"  and  had  the  Syrian 
then  washed  seven  times  in  Abana  or  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, and  remained  uncured,  would  he  have  had  reason  td 
regard  £lisha  as  a  true  prophet  ?  Could  he  have  formed  from 
this  transaction  the  conclusion  which  he  did  so  justly  form  in 
favour  of  the  God  of  Israel  ?  Yet  such  an  expression  of  the 
promise,  wherein  an  essential  article  of  the  condition  is  sup- 
pressed, would  be  necessary  to  make  the  case  parallel  to  the 
present.  He  who  believeth  and  is  baptized^  saith  our  Lord,  shall 
be  saved*  You  qualify  his  promise  with  the  additional  clause, 
**  if  he  be  baptized  by  a  minister  who  has  himself  received 
**  baptism  and  ordination  in,  such  a  particular  manner."     But 

*  Dodwell  Parscncsis,  34. 
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wji^^,  ^ql  yioix  find  thid  qualification  specified  ?  Scripture  is 
SiUeip^,.  J'Be  spirit  of  God  hath  not  given  us  the  remotest  hint 
pi^  it  I  would  it  not  then  be  wiser  in  you  to  follow  the  advice 
^hich  Solomon  hath  given  by  the  same  spirit?  Add  thou  not 
%in$o  his  -wjQtds^  lest  he  reprove  thee%  and  thou  be  found  a  liar. 
TJphe  tejms  of  the  gospeUcovenant  are  no  where,  in  the  sacred 
p,^g^s,  connected  with,  or  made  to  depend  on,  either  the  mi* 
sister*  or  the  form  of  the  ministry,  as  Naaman's  cure  mani« 
festly  was  on  his  washing  in  one  particular  river.  Bat  so 
^itrange  is  the  inconsistency  of  which  human  nature  is  suscep* 
tibl^ TNp  person  ca,n  be  more  explicit  tha.n  this  man,  in  admit- 
ting that  th^re  is  nothing  in  scripture  from  which  we  can  infer 
thatgny  particular  form  of  polity  was,  for  every  age  and  coun« 
try,  appointed  in  the  church,  A  passage  to  this  purpose  I 
fl^all  soon  ^ive  you  in  his  own  words*  Nay  more,  that  very 
^^piscopacy,  for  which  he  so  strenuously  contended,  making 
t^e  existence  of  Christianity  depend  upon  its  reception,  is,  by 
h|s  awn  aci;oanc,  t^ot  only  destitute  of  scriptund  warrant,  bu); 
i§  npt  properly  of  apostolical  origin,  not  having  been  instituted 
Jliil  ^ftj&r  the  death  cyf  the  apostles,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
jd^  the  second  century;  for  even  John,  who  lived  the  longest, 
|s  not  said  to  have  reached  that  period.  Arrogant  and  vain 
^an !  what  are  you,  ^ho  90  boldly  and  avowedly  presume  to 
foist  into  God's  covenant  articles  of  your  own  devising,  nei- 
jther, expressed  nor  implied  in  his  ifirords  f  Do  Tou  venture,  % 
mofta  pf  the  earth?  Can  tou  think  yourself  warranted  to 
fitint  what  God  hath  not  stinted,  aiid  following  the  dictates  of 
yoyr  contracted  spirit,  enviously  to  limit  the  bounty  of  the 
<iiniversal  parent,  that  you  may  confine  to  a  party,  what  Christ 
bath  freely  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  ?  Is  your  eye  evil, 
because  he  is  good?  Sh^ll  I  then  believe,  that  God,  like  dei 
feitful  man,  speaketh  equivocally^  and  with  mental  reserva- 
tions? Shall  I  t^ke  his  declaration  in  the  extent  wherein  he 
hath  expressly  given  it ;  or,  as  you,  for  your  own  malignant 
purpose,  have  new*vamped  ancl  corrected  it  ?  *'  Let  God  bo 
^*  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."  But  as  for  you,  who  would 
.^us  pervert  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  oracles  of  truth, 
fu^  instead  of  representing  Christ  as  the  author  of  a  diving 
^d  spiritual  religion,  as  the  great  benefactor  of  human  kind, 
exhibit  him  as  ]the  head  of  a  faction,  your  party  forsooth.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  stronger  evidence  that  you  have  no  mis* 
sion,  than  all  your  traditions,  and  antiquities,  and  catalogues, 
,will  ever  be  able  to  surmount.  For  if  **he  whom  God  send* 
^*  eth,  ^aketh  the  words  of  God,"  (and  this  is  a  teat  which 
ChrisJt  hgimsieljF  hath  given  us)  he  who  contradictctb  God's 
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words  is  not  sent  by  him .  This  is  alike  'the  langiiage  of  serip-^ 
ture,  and  the  language  of  common  sense.     Yours  is  neither. 

In  regard  to  the  outward  order,  however  important  it  be,  it 
affects  not  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  least ;  and  evto  our 
adversaries  themselves,  being  judges,  is  not  reprcsewted  in 
scripture  as  affecting  it*  The  garments  which  a  man  wears,  or 
the  house  in  which  he  lodges,  however  necessar}'  for  his  ao< 
commodation  and  comfortable  subsistence,  are  not  as  his  limbu 
and  members,  and  still  less  as  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind,  a  part  of  his  person.  Now  in  this  respect  there  appears 
a  very  close  analogy.  For  though  in  our  present  situation,, 
clothes  and  dwelling  are  requisite  for  protecting  us  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  other  external  accidents,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  have  both  clothes  and  dwelling  of  different 
forms,  yet  equally  commodious*  Nay,  one  form  may  be  more 
convenient  in  certain  climates,  and  certain  situations,  which  is 
less  c<^venient  in  other  climates,  and  other  situations*  The 
same  thing  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed  concerning  the 
form  of  church-government.  This  is  evidently  true  also  of 
civil  government.  Of  whatever  mode  it  be,  absolute  or  limk-« 
ed,  monarchical  or  republican,  unless  it  degenerate  into  tyran- 
ny, it  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  subjects.  For  *^  the 
powers  that  be,*'  </  u<rm  «?>»i»»  "  are  ordained  of  God»"  No 
criterion  is  mentioned  but  established  possession*  Now  I  cak 
aee  no  reason  why  a  church  may  not  subsist  under  different 
forms  as  well  as  a  state ;  and  though  it  must  be  owned,  that 
one  form  may  be  more  favourable  than  another  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  the  constitution,  we  cannot  always  judge  with 
safety  from  the  first  of  these  how  much  it  has  retained  of  the 
last*  Nay,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  for  any  thing  I  could 
ever  discover  in  the  sacred  oracles  to  the  contrary^  the  exter- 
nal order  may  properly  undergo  such  alterations,,  as  the  ends 
of  edification  in  different  exigencies  may  require,  and  prudence 
Inay  direct.  The  only  thing  of  real  importance  is,  that  nothing 
be  admitted  which  can,  in  any  way,  subvert  the  fundamental 
inaxims,  or  infringe  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  government. 

Thus  much  in  general  is  conformaUe  to  the  doctrine  both 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  church  of  Scotland*  For 
how  different  soever  these  churches  are  in  the  plans  of  govern- 
ment they  have  adopted,  and  how  much  soever  each  of  them 
is  attached  to  its  own,  they  equally  avoid  limiting  the  chris- 
tian ministry  to  one  particular  model.  The  former  in  her  23d 
article,  entitled,  Ofminhtring  in  the  Congregation^  says  express- 
ly, "  Those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which 
^^  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men,  who  have  publick 
'<>  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and 
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''  seni^niaters  iBto  thei  Lord^s  vineyard*"  This,  if  it^meaii 
any  things  and  be  not  a  mere  identical  propoftition^  of  which, 
I  own,  it  has  90Qie  appearance^  refers  us  ultimately  to  that.au« 
thority,  however  modelled,  which  satisfies  the  people,  and  ia 
aettled  among  (hem.  Again,  in  the  Westminster  confession 
of  fattii,  which  is  of  equal  authority  with  us,  as  the  39  articles 
are  of  in  England,  chap»  xilv^  entitle^,  Of  the  churchy  sect.  3. 
^«  Unto  the  catholick  visible  church  Christ  hath  given  the  min- 
^  istry^  oracles^  ai\d  ordinances  of  God,  for  the  gathering  and 
."  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world.** 
And  iJbis  is  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject.  Neither  has  pre* 
suttied  to  delineate  the  essentials  of  a  christian  ministry,  or  to 
say-any  thing  which  could  be  construed  to  exclude  those  who 
are  gciv^med  in  a  difierent  manner  from  that  in  which  they 
themselves  are  governed.  So  much  moderation  has  on  this  ar« 
tide:  been>  shown  by  both  churches.  I  shall  add  to  these  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopal  reformed  church  of  Scotland,  contain* 
ed  in  a  oonfession  of  faith  ratified  by  law  in  this  countiy  in 
1567 1  which,  .though  set  aside  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  to 
make  room  for  th^  Westminster  confession,  was  re*enacted 
after  theresiorati^,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  abolition 
•f  prelacy  at  the  revolution.  I  recur  to  it  the  rather,  in  order 
to  show  how  much,  on  this  article^  the  sentiments  of  our  lat* 
B€mj  wors  (for  we  have  none  of  that  description  at  present)  dif- 
fer &om  4^e  sentaments  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  theii^ 
ecclesiasticdl  prfdeeessor^i,  and  from  whom  they  derived  thek 
spirittial  pedi^ee^ .      .  '  - 

In  article  19^  entitledv  Of  the  notes  qfthe  true  kirk^  (1  use  the 
words  of  that  formulary)  it  is  affirmed,  ^^  They  are  neither  an* 
*^  tiquity,  title  usurped,  Uneid  descent^  place  appointed,  nor 
^^  multitude  of  men  approving  an  errour."  Again,  article  23,  Of 
tke  right  administration  of  th^  sacraments  .*«— ^*  That  sacraments 
.*^  be  rightly  ministrate,  we  judge  two  things  requisite!  the  one, 
*^  that  they  be  ministrate  by  lawful  ministers,  whom  we  affirm 
^^  to  be  only-  ^hey  that  are  appointed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
^^  word^  they  being  men  lawfully  chosen  thereto  by  some  kirk, 
*^  &c«  We'fly  the  doctrine  of  the  papistical  kirk  in  participa<» 
'^  tion  of  their  sacraments :  1st.  Because  their  ministers  are 
^^  no  ministers  of  Christ  Jesus,  &c."  Here  not  only  is  lineal 
descent  expressly  excluded,  but  its  very  channel  is  removed,  ai 
the  popiah  clergy  are  declared  (I  think  with  too  little  ceremo* 
ny  and  too  universally)  to  be  no  ministers  of  Christ*  Nay,.aBi 
that  appears  externally  necessary,  according  to  them^  t^  con* 
stitttte '  a  minister,  is  die  choice  of  some  congregation.  Faf 
from  believing  one  particular  form  of  ecclesiastick  polity  tp  be 
^sacred  and  inviolable,  they  say,  article  21,  Q/*  general  coun^th^ 


8cc.  ^^  Nbt  dial  we  thittk  that  any  policy  iiti4  aAy  ord^  ol  cS€^6<» 
^^  mo&ied  cam  be  appointed  for  all  dgeia,  tkftes^  and  places." 

(t  will  be  owned,  likewise,  by  those  who  on  this  sttt:3el:'t  ar^ 
capably  of  examining  with  coolaeas-,  and  pronOuifleing  with  nn^ 
partiality,  that  we  have  not  that  scut' of  infidrmatiein  in  b^Iy 
Writ,  from  whicK  we  can  with  certainty  Jform  a  jadgment  oon^ 
ccming  the  entire  model  of  the  aposioUck church*     What  "we 
can  learn  thence  on  this  subject^  we  must  ^Ueet -front  s«ft€tei^« 
ed  hints  given  as  it  were  incidentally,  when  nothkig  seetned 
less  the  intention  of  the  writers,  tb^n  to  convey  to  us  <a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  plan  of  the  society  they  had  formed^     It 
is  a  just  observation  of  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  and  d^** 
serves  the  dlttention  of  disputants  on  both  sides  :-^*^  Videmua 
^^  apostolos  in  scriptis  suis  magis  solticitos  fui^se  de  mmisfrQu 
**  j^mvirtutibus  quam gradibus^  ec  pluribus  i^iculcasseet^d^A 
^*  cripsisse  eorum  mores,  quales  illo  statu  dig&i  essentet  tooo^ 
*f  qi;am  quidem  de  forma  regiminis  disceptasse."    {Hoombeck 
de  ep^scbpatu*]    put  who  can  be  more  express  on  the  silence 
of  scripture,  in  regard  to  this  article  of  chureh-goveitxmeRt^ 
thsin  that  zealous  defender  of  prelacy,  Mr.  Oodwelt,  hl^  a  pM^ 
^age  which  I  but  just  now  promisefL  to  give  you  in  hts  owit 
words.  They  are  these*  :—^^  Est  sane  admodumprecariaOHi^ 
*^  nis  ilia  argumentatio,  qua  coUigitur  disciplitite  ^cekJHOsticit^ 
**  in  posterum  recipiends  rationem  omnem  esci^ipiuriai^*  Fcb* 
^^  deris  esse  hauriendam.    NuUUs  enim  est  qui  id  •prc4iteajear 
^^  aperte  sacri  spriptoris  loctis*    £t  ne  quidem  itihia  qai  fta  d^ 
'^  regimine  agat  ^cdesiastico  quasi  id  voluisset  scriptor^  aM 
^Vscriptoris  auctor  Spiritus  Sanctus^  ut  formam  diquam -unam 
^'  regiminia  ubique  et*  in  omne  aevum  duraturi  describerei^ 
'^  Nusquam  scriptores  sacri  ^atis  expresse  Cradiderunt,  quanta 
*^  secuta  fuerit  in  rtgimine  ecclesiarum  mutatio  com  pnmuna 
*^  discederent   a   synagogarum    communione  eceiesia*    Nus* 
quam  satis  apeite,  quantum  dords  concessum  fuerit  Spiritus 
S.  personalibusy  quantum  vicissim  iocis  et  officiia.     Nusquam, 
oj^ciarios  extraordinarios  qui  iUo  ipso  secuio  finem  habituri 
^'  essent  ab  ordinariis  satis  accurate  secemunt  qui  niiUo  un* 
^^  quam  seculo  essent,  dum  iterum  veniret  Christus,  in  desue- 
^'  tudinem  abituri.      Imo  sic  omnia  turn  passim  rwta  ipsi  quo* 
'^  que  nota  supponunt,  nee  ipsi  posterorum  causa  e^plicant, 
**  quasi  eum  duntaxat,  qui  turn  obtinuerit,  «tatum  in  animo  hai- 
^^  berent.    Officia  ipsa  nuspiam  ^qUaUa  fiierint,  aut  quam  late  pa« 
^^  tuerint,  ex  professo  describunt,  quod  tamen  sa^ie  'faciendum 
**  erat  si  formam  prescripsi^sent  perpetuo  duratttram."'   To 
this  I  shall  only  subjoin,  If  the  case  be  ae  you^  Mn  DodfreU,- 

.  *  Parscnetit,  N,  14, 
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haire,  in  my  tsliiiiioin)  in  the  putage  ^bort  quoted^  fiurly  ftftc* 
dented  it  $  if  all  the  re^oning  be  quite  jprecarious  from  which 
men  conthide^  that  the  whele  OKxielof  cedesiaatical  diacipliae 
BH^  be  extmcted  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  i 
if  tbere  be  no  pittsage  of  any  sacred  writer  which  openly  pro* 
fesacs  this  design  $  if  there  be  nut  one  which  so  treats  of  ecde* 
siastiGal  ^verament,  as  if  the  writer,  or  the  writer's  autlior^ 
the  Holy  Spirit,  had  iolended  to  describe  any  one  form  of  po« 
lity^  as  being  to  remain  every  where,  and  for  erer  inviolate  ;  i( 
the  -  sacred  penmen  have  no  where  declared,  with  suficient 
clearness,  how  great  a  cfa/ange  must  take  place  in  church-ge« 
veramefit,  whentkechurches  should  firstwithdrawfromtheeom* 
munion  of  the  synagogues;  if  tiieyno  where  dearly  eaoogh  show 
how  much  was  i^lowed  to  the  personal  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghosty 
and  how  much  also  to  places  and  offices ;  if  they  no  where^ 
with  suitcient  accuracy,  distinguish  the  extraordinary  officers 
who  were  not  to  outlive  that  age,  from  the  ordinary  who  were 
net  to  ceate  titt  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  nay,  if  all  the 
things  then  generally  known,  they  also  suppose  known^  awt 
uaTer^  fer  the  sake  of  posterity,  explain,  minding  only  the  state 
wherein  things  were  at  the  time  ;  if  they  no  where  professed* 
ly  idescribe  the  ministries  thentselves,  so  as  to  explain  either 
their  natnrei,  or  their  extent :  which  was  sm«ly  indispensable^ 
if  they  meant  to  settle  a  modd  in  perpetuity  s  in  brief,  if  the 
case  was  really  as  that  gentleman  affirms  it  to  have  been,  (for 
what  is  here  put  by  me  hypothetically,  is  positively  averred  by 
him  in  terms  the  most  express)  what  can  we  conclude,  but  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  view  of  the  inspired  writers,  than 
to  prescribe  any  rule  to  us  on  die  subject,  or  to  give  us  any 
information  winch  conld  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  a  particular 
form  of  polity  was  necessary,  or  «ven  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  another  f  What  can  we  conclude,  but  that  it  was  intend* 
edrby  the  Holy  Spirit. thus  to  teach  us  to  distinguish  between . 
what  is  essential  to  the  christian  religion,  the  principles  to  be 
believed,  and  the  duties  to  be  practised,  and  which  are  therefore 
perpetnal  and  unchangeable ;  and  what  is  comparatively  circum«- 
atantial,  regarding  external  order  and  discipline,  which,  as  mat- 
tera  of  expedience,  alter  with  circuinstances,  and  are  therefore 
left  to  the  ad}«:Atment  of  human  prudence  ?  What  can  better 
aceouttt  for  Ae  difierence  remarked  by  Hoornbeck,  that  the 
apostles  were  more  solicitous  about  the  virtues  than  the  de- 
grees of  the  ministers,  and  more  strenuous  in  inculcating  the 
manners  to  be  observed  by  them  as  suitable  to  their  office,  and 
eoodueing  to  their  usefulness,  than  copious  in  describing  the 
fovm  of  idieir  government  ?  The  one  is  essential,  the  other  only 
4eircumfitanlial  { tlie  one  invariable,  the  other  not. 
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But  ixAfaet  sKdl  we  say  of  a  doctrine  whicjif  likediisrbf  tlnf 
episcopal  polity^  was  never  alleged  to  iNelosig  to  the  religion  d^ 
nature^  atrdis  now  discovered,  bjr  oneofit^  warmest  advocates^ 
to^  hafie  no  better  title  to  be  accounted  a  principle  of  revdotioti; 
i^ot  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  or  his  afipetles,  or  even 
in  their  time  f  'No  mentron  is  made  of  it  in  scripture,  the  canon 
of  which  was  finished^  before  this  novelty  appeared  upon  die 
earth  ;  nor  is  any  appointment  givenin  holy  writ  by  anticipfti* 
tk)n  concerning  it.  Whence  then  have  we  either  the  iastttifr* 
tion,  or  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity  1 1  know  not  what  answer 
Dodwell  could  give  to  this,  except  the  /following.  From  fre* 
qQent'Srtudy,  profound  resestrches  into  antiquity  and  critied  iit« 
vesdgations  concerning  doubtful  idioms,  we<  have  made  the 
discovery. *' These  etercitations,  I  acknowledgev  have,  tbeit 
u^e,  and  are  sometimes  subservient  to  the  caufi|p  of  religious 
verity  \  chiefly  indeed  for  illustrating  its  evideact^,  or  repels 
Mug  objt^ct'ions,  but  never  for  teaching  its  fundamental  prmei^ 
pl^s  or  essentialt  duties.  These,  like  the  prophet's  vision,  are 
wrkten  in  characters  so  legible  and  plain^  that,  ^^  k^ina^  run 
iMd  teadeth  them^^  No  scope  for  Herculean  labour,  bodily  or 
ments^.  ^^  Say  not.  Who  shall  ascend  htto  heawn  f  Mo  need 
for  scaling  the  firmament,  diving  into  the  al^ss,  or  creasing  the 
ocean.  **  The  VKrd  is  nigh  thee^  in  thy  m&utk,  and  in  thnm 
hearti?^'  That  system  roust  corivey  a  strange  idea  of  revelat 
tion,  which  exhibits  it  as,  in  respect  of  the  truths  necessary  %m 
be  known  by  all,  perfectly  mute  to  the  unlearned,  and  of  ser^ 
vice  only  to  linguists,  criticks,  and  antiquaries.  How  different 
is  the  notion  conveyed  by  Christ,— ^he  founder  and  th€ 
finisher  of  the  faith  !  **  I  adore  thee^  O  Father^  Lord  of  heavefi 
and  earthy  because  htwing  hidden  these  things  from  sages  and  the 
learnedy  ihou  hast  revealed  them  to  babes.''  It  was  to  instruct 
and  save  the  ignomnt  and  the  sinful  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  divine  purpose^ 
nothing  recommended  wretches  to  his  charitable  attention 
more  than  their  needs.  Besides,  if  Ae  scriptures  contain  a  re^ 
velation  from  God,  and  consequently  be  true,  we  must  admit 
them  to  be  perfect,  and  to  want  nothing  essential  to  the  inform 
mation  of  christians  in  faith  and  practice  ;  for  this  is  what  they 
aiSrm  concerning  themselves.  ^*  They  are  able  to  make  mofc 
wise  unto  salvation:  for  cdl  scripture^  given  by  inspiration  af 
Gody  is  profitable  for  doctrine^  for  reproof  for  correction  in  rivh*' 
teousness^  that  the  man  of  God  may  bt  perfect^  thoroughly  furr 
nished  unto  (dl  good  xvorksJ*^  But  in  this  a  true  DodweUiaik 
can  never  consistently  acquiesce,  %vho  maintains  a  certain  eo> 
clesiastical  polity  to  be  essential,  concerning  which  he  at  tlie 
same  time  admits,  that  scripture  has  given  us  neidltr  informa^; 
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ticiA  nor  eommand.  This  necessarily  fm-ces-uis  ihtothe  difom* 
sia  of  afirming,  either  that  the  doctrine  of  DodweU  is  not  onljr 
false  butperaicious,  in  suiivening  the  authority  of  scripture  i 
•r  «hat  scripture  is  both  f^lse  and  self-contradictory%  in  4tssert» 
iogithe  peffecti^i  of  its  own  dlb^tHne,  whilst  it  has  withholden 
sjl  inteUigeace  upon  one  artick ;  without  the  observance  of 
wiiich^'  ail  the  other  instructions  it  gives  are  vain,  our  laith  ill 
vain,  mt  sat  yet  in  our  sins.  And  who  is  the  revealer  of  this 
artidb,  this  mystery  which  hath  beqn  hidden  from  ages  andge* 
nerations^  If  the  revelation  itself  be  of  importance,  it  is  but 
just  to  axdenoirledge,:  diat  the  world  is  indebted  for  it,  more  to 
-Mr.. Henry:  DodweU,^  than  to  all  the  apostles  and  evMigeUsts 
of  our  Lerd,  oi)  even  to  all  the  sacred  penmen  of  either  Old  or 
lil^ew  Tesiameflt  put  together. 

But  as  it  is  not  everyone's  province  or  humour  to  traee  non- 
aevse  Enough  all  ltd* dark  and  devious  windings,  I  shall  desist 
£ronL  expatiaittiig  further  on  the  absurdity  of  making  that  a 
doctrine  of  die  gospel  with  which  the  New  Testament  does 
«oC  acquaint  usy  or  a  ^kristian  institution  which  did  not.com^ 
mence  till  after  the  decease  of  the  last  of  the  apostles  ;  an4 
iAaU  oafy  foither  observe,  that  the  defect  of  ficriptuml  ^vi« 
dmioe^  so fraiddy  acknowledged  on.the  other- side,  vriO.  be  al^ 
krored  by.  any  person  of  understanfding  to  be  an  irrefragable  ar- 
guasent,  that  the  poSty  or  model  of  government « was  not  judg^ 
«d  by  die  apostles  to  be  of  so  great  cotiaequonee^  as  that  it 
should  of 'necessity  be  either  fixed  or  perfei^tly  .known*  Wh^re« 
as  U  must  have  been  iof  the  last  consequenpes  ii'  the  very  exis* 
^tence  of  a  church,  and  the  effieacy  of  Godfs  motd  and  oixli* 
nances,  totally  depended  on  it* •  ...        *     i*  > 

But  that  there  was  no  such  depend aoce,  as  is^supposed,  on 
any  ^thang.intheform  of  the  ministry^  is  manifest  also  from 
th^  that  in  the  directions  giveir  to  diristian^,  as  to  the  judg- 
nsents  they  ought  to  make  of  thoi»e  ^o  may  a^suaie  the  char- 
acter of  teadders'm  divine  things/ iihe  pi^opl&are  never  direct* 
edto  an^xamini&tion'of,  what  I  may  cadi,  the  ostensible  source 
of  the  aui4M>rity  of  those  teachers^>  but  solely  to  the  consider^ 
tfOB  of  their. ebaracter  and  ceoduct^  and  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  Umtiu  ^^  Beware  of  false  prophets,"  said  our  I^or4, 
^*  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  iu\^ardly  they  are 
^^  ravening;  wolves*"  .  But  iM>w  shi41  we  beware  of  them,  or 
by. what . criterion  shall  we  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  ? 
Shall,  we  critically  examine  their  spiritual  pedigree,  and  see 
wheU^er,  by  an  .uninterrupted  succession  of  regular  baptisms 
and  ordinations^  they  be  lineally  descended  from  the  apostles? 
ImipossiUew  A  method  this  which  would  involve  every  thing 
in  ifl^MlraUb  dairkuess,  and  plunge  all  the  hop^s  and  prois- 


be  nor«QOver]r«  On  tte  coatrap)^,  the  Mteal  ibs  ^(^,  U.pl^n^ 
and  fraiilian  Husfk  bis  wonb  :«^«?^  Ke  sball  kaf»r:thkn.tw' 
^^^beir  fniks.  Do  men  ^;a|ifa<^  ^^pesof  tbaniH:<iriMT iSf 
**thMtlB$l  £vcii  «o,  every  gpQd  tree  bmB»e«b  fenth.  good 
**  fruit,  but  a  oorritpt  tree  brmgeth  ^tb  wU  fruit*  i  A.9c«id 
^  ll>ee  oABoot  bring  forth  f  vU  intit*  aekber  easi «  coxnifft  flrer 
**  brmg  forth  good  fruit.  Ev^ry  irefr  thatbiiageili  a^c  idrtk 
^  good  frmt  ia  hew»  down,  i^nd  cast  inU^tke/fire^  >  Wiusie^mc 
^  by  their  fruits  yov  shall  know  them."  Afid  Ae^poatfej/ofali 
>ays,  «^  BeKeVe  not  erery  spirit,  but  «ry  the  apints  whahcr 
^^  they  are  of  God.*'  And  iiow  are  «re  to  try  dnni  The  se- 
quel plainly  shows,  that  it  iv  by  iht  €oiiicidc«ae  of-  their  do»» 
trine  with  that  of  the  gospel.  The  U^^ires  also  the  natlNid 
presciib^d*  under  the  former  dispeasatsoa  by  :«h8  frs^ikeiU 
>'  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,''  ai^s  be,  ^  if  ^di^  apMtk 
[  ^  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  theBe-ia  nor  Ught-  ifi 
^^  thehi.'^  A  very  different  mode  of  trial  wouUaow  beassigtt^ 
ed  by  a  zealous  patroniser  of  the  hiemrchy,  pofisb  orpeotoap^ 
katttt.  ••.•.--■.  V 

There  is  a  memorable  incident,  and  emireiy  appoaieotortdic 
point  in  hand,  which  is  recorded  bf  two  of  •  tha  ewmgelisiis^ 
Mark  and  Luke.  John  said  to  Jesus,  *^  BCasicr,  we.  saw  iMpe 
^<  casting  out  devils  in*thy  name,  and  we  forbade  faim^  becauaf 
.  ^  he  foUoweth  not  us."  Jesui  ans^tored,  ^«  Forbid  Jiias  not,  for 
^*  there  is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  mwaale  «&  my  «ame, .  thas»caB 
^^  lighdy  speak  evil  <>f  me.  For  he  that  ^is  not?  aigainsi^  us  4s 
^<  for  us.''  The  apostles  «tfH  retained  too  aiuebof  the  Jewiell 
spirit,  hot  to  consider  more  the  party  thanJbe*>  cause.  *^  He 
*«  foUoweth  not  us,^-— a  reason  which  to  thiaday,  alas  I  .would 
be  thought  the  best  reason  iti  the  world  by  mostrbtistian  aepta^ 
and  by  every  individual  who  possesses  the  spiriitof  the  aec|aay« 
From  Christ's  testimony  We  have  ^grauad  to  believe^  ^that  wl^ 
this  man  did,  was  donis  Whfa  an  iatentnon  truly  pioua ;  m>t.^So 
make  dissension,  or  forsi  a  party  agatnat'the  diacipias^  hut 
to  promote  the  common  cause.  And  whas  #as  ao  'doae,  srouU ' 
probably  be  productive  ofthe  great  end  of^diedurlatiantninissry^ 
the  conversion  of  the  hearers  to  Ibe  faith,  Imve,  and  obodieace 
of  the  Messiah* 

But  even  where  so  mueli  cannot  be  said  of  the  goodneaa  of 
the  intentions,  we  are  nOt  warranted  to-decide  ngainatthe-uti-* 
lity  or  success.  The  apostle  Paui  observes^  dtat-whilat  aome 
preach  Christ  of  love,  others  do  it  of  anvy,  and  strife,  and 
,r  contention.  This,  I  inragine,  is  the  scripeurid,  I  say  not  Ifae 
^  iKcclesiastical,  nbtion  of  schismaticad  teachers;  For  sbai^alottb 
is  schism  in  the  sense  of  the  holy  writ,  whidi?^w(MMMla;cl|arity|, 
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ttfiftiliiiidi^  in'oirAtv  toutiite  chrktuns  iMre  ctoMly^to  »«i«:k^ 
^  faction^  aliesates  their  hearts  from  one  another,  and  conse^* 
qnentiy  tVom^thtf-jnterest  of  their  common  master;  or  which' 
detaches  them,  in  respect  of  love,  even  though  outward  unity- 
should  not  be  viokted,  from  the  whole  community  of  chris« 
tians,  in  order  to  itttacS  them  more  firmly  to  a  part.  .  The  for^ 
mer  oiily,  thsse  who  preach  out  of  love,  the  apoule  regards  ae> 
true ;  the  tatter,  those  who  preach  out  of  envy  and  strife,  he; 
dMisiderS  as  pretended  preachers,  or  heralds  of  Christ*  Yet 
he  adds  :«-^^^  What  then  I  Notwithstanding  every  way,  whe^^ 
**ther  in  pveience  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  there* 
^  in  do  rejeqce,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Would  he  >ave  said 
so,  think  ye,  if  a  defect,  either  in  the  miitsion,  or  in  the  dispo-*. 
sition  of  the  mintster^could  have  rendered  their  ministratioas 
taefffrcsual  to  the  hearers  I  •  In  those  days  of  the  church's  infan* 
^,  when.the  far  greater  part  of  the  world  «ras  Jews  and  Pa» 
garis,  such  teachers  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  though  bad  men 
diemiselves  and  uncommissioned,  might  have  l^en  instru^ 
mental  in  converting- infidels  and  idolaters  to  the  faith  o^ 
ChHst.  But  there  had  been  no  subject  of  joy  here,  if  the 
eonversion  of  such,  however  sincere,  and  their  participation 
in  the  ordinances  ojf  religion,  however  piously  intended  by  the 
^rtieipants,  had  been,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  anta<* 
gomsts,  rendered  ineffective  by  die  defects  of  the  instrument* 
The  very  success  of  the  preaching  of  such  unauthorized  pre<« 
tenders  woidd,  in  that  case,  have  been  a  fitter  subject  of  grief 
to  the  apostle,  than  of  joy,  as  the  unhappy  proselytes  mighty 
by  an  apparent  conversion  to  Christ,  have  been  lulled  into  a 
security  much  more  fatal  than  the  unbelief  in  which  they  were 
before;  His  joy,  en  the  contrary,  was  a  demonstration  of  his 
sentknents,' that  the  people  might  receive  spiritual  benefit^ 
whatever  exceptions  mere  might  be  to  the  mmistry.  I  own 
the  >case  is,  in  many  respects,  worse  with  the  modem  authors 
of  division,  the  founders  of  new  sects,  in  countries  where 
Christianity  is  universally  professed,  and  where  there  is  free 
access  by  the  scripture,  both  to  its  doctrines,  and  to  its  precepts* 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  to  what  the  disciples  of  some  recent 
sectaries  can  be  made  proselyte&i  unless  to  uncharitablenessy 
hatred  and  calumny  against  their  fellow-christians,  and  that 
Stt  the  most  frivolous  or  unintelligible  pretexts*  For  neither 
idolatrous  worship,  nor  the  .exaction  c^  unlawful  terms  of  com* 
tnunion,  are  so  much  .as.pi?etended.  If,  according  to  our 
Lord^s  criterion,  we  are  toknow  thti  tree  by  the  fruits,  the  evil 
fruits  above*mentioned,  the  invarii^>le  efFects  of  such  divi<* 
^  «ons  will  be  thought  more  analogous  to  the  nature  of  briers 
lilidthaRiSythan  to  the  fri^itof  the  fig-tree^  or  of  the  vine* 

H 
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fibMTtvQr,  d»rftA  of  fti^h  colitciiilioiiB  teacbeiNi  I  jmiiUd?^!!!^  |Mk 
s^oie  to  say,  that  they  may  OjOtt  ox^oiMHmaUy  tl9  goodr  tboug^ 
there  be  but  too  great  reason  to  dread  that  the  evil  pceponde^ 
rutes.  Aod  even  here  I  son  to  be  miderstood  aa  s^eakii^  of 
the  first -aiUhor«^of  luck  aachristiaa.aepwaiioiis*  I^knowstoO' 
weU  the  power  of  e^ueation^  and  of  tiarly  prejudice,  to  impute* 
aqual  malignity  to  those  who  may  suceeed  then  wbetlu^' 
teachers  or  disciples.     But  to  return ;-—  -" 

^. To  assign  to  the  Messiah*  or  rather^  under  that  coloii&rf 
to  procure  for  the^iselvea  a  worldly  kingdom,  waa  not  9fh  ex*- 
Four  peculiar  to  the  Jews*     The  saoae  evil  principle,  whi^&hia' 
tbfitm  proved  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  this  true  Messi^4 
proved  quickly  among  the  Gentiles,  who  ^acknowledged  him^ 
the  source  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  perversion  of  hia  ' 
institution*   After  it  became  the  aim  of  church  rulera  ^  seci^« 
larize  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;   they  uniforjuly  had  it  for  their 
ol^ctv,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  example  the  Pharisees  bad 
given  them,  to  remove  the  attenti^i\of  men  from  thinga-spi- 
ritual  and  essential^   to  things  corporal  and  eiircumstantial. 
Atid  in  this,  as  in  all  other  corruptions,  they  have  but  top  weU 
aiucce^ed.     The   nuM'e  effectually  to  aaswet  thia  pwfo^^' 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  introduce  ftwh  dogmaa»  (of  which 
th.«it  I  have  been  examining  in  this  lecture  ia .  an  exaaiqile)  as  ' 
tend  to  subvert  the  spirited*  the  goapel,  and  aoe  ineonaialent 
witl^  the  veracity  of  God« 

':  Of  a  very  different  character  and  tendevicy  are  some  $efi» 
t^ments  I  have  lately  met  with  ooncemiag  the  spiritsual  kmff^ 
dom  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  Sermona  of  Mr«  Conuogs,  preben** 
dary  of  St.  Patrick's,  DubiiPr&ow  deceasedi  .  They  convey  an.  ^ 
idiea  of  the  church  truly,  irational,  enlarged,  and  sublime  ;  such 
^s  atrongly  distinguishes  it  fromi  all  die  pitifiil  and  coatractcd. 
pales,  so  uncharitably  erected  by  the  difftarent  sectariea  of  aU 
known  denominations,  popish  and  proteatant,  eaUbtished  and 
u^^stablished :  for  it  is  not^  a  le^al  estabUahmteut^  as  some 
vaiu^y  imagine,  or  any  thing  m^rtly  exteimal,  that  either  makes 
or  ui&makes  a  sectary  in  the^  ^cxiptural  sense :  it  i«  solely  the 
spirit  by  which  a  aian  is  actuated*  But  without  any  forcher 
comment,  I  shall  leave  this  author  to  speak  for  himself,  hy; 
giving  you  hia  own  words.  In  m$r  judg^xient,  he  unfolds  his 
coa<;eptions  on  thi&.suybject  with  uncommon  enecgy»  It  may> 
not  however  be  iiaprq>er  to  premise,  that  the-  words  in  the  ' 
goipel,  t^i  which  the,preacberspeciaUy«fafera,.  are  these:  (Lube 
3tvi^  15,49*)  Chic^  th&n^wl^nJw  9€mf  tiuit  hewm^heal^ 
tuifu^  bacij-and  wiA  a  loud  wHce  glorified  Giui^  and  feU  down 
MiJ^foce  at  jfesmt  feet^  givit^  him  thanks ^  mdhtvma  a  Sa^ ' 
majnkoHm^    And  y^mBanswemng^  stUdf  W€r£  ihefc  not  ten 
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einmai^  ^tvtherv  art  the  nine^  Ttart  arenfff  ftmntih^ 
returned  to  giotghr^  U  God,  sane  this  stbanger.  And  he  mid 
mHt9  him^  Arise^  go  thtf  way^  thy  fodth  hath  rPtade  thee  rvhoir. 
^Tbm>  37011  see^  thmigh  the  Jews  learnt  no  haintUty,  no  gra« 
^  titttde,  yet  tlmSomariton^^  ignotant  a»  he  was  then  thought, 
^  midfnfe^ed  as  he  rs  now  reckoned  ;  yet  the  Samaritan  was 
^  de€f»ly  iflipressed  with  both.  The  Almighty  himself  taugM 
*^  him,  and  he  was  obedient  to  the  divine  instmctor.  I'he 
^  pride  Of  religion«  would  make  the  Jews  brand  him  with  the 
^^«factio\is  name  of  heretick  or  schismatick  ;  but  were  he  Kereb 
^^tick  or  schiamatick,  he  offered  to  heaven  as  grateful  a  sacri- 
*^  fice  ^  was^ver  laid  on  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  by  prophet  or 
^.  by  ssttnt.  The  c«»ift«ntions  nbout  the  forms  of  religion  de* 
^^  stroy  itA  essence.  Authorized  by  the  example  of  Jesus 
^  Christ,  we  will  send  men  to  the  Samaritan  to  find  out  how 
^^'to  ^OTfthip.  Tfa<nigh  your  church  was  pure,  withoilt  spot 
^ixt  imperfection,  yet  if  your  heart  is  not  turned  to  God,  the 
*^  worship  is  hateful,  and  the  prayers  are  an  aboinination. 
^  The-  komage  of  the  darkest  pagan  worshipping  he  knows 
<<\BOC'What,  but  still  worshipping  the  unknown  power  that 
^  foroied  hini,  if  he  bows  with  humility,'  if  he  praises  irith  gra^ 
^  titude^  his  homage  wifl  ascend  griteful  to  heaven  ;  while  the 
*^  dead  careless  formality  of  prayer,  offbred  up  in  the  proudest 
^^  christian  temples,  shall  be  rqected  as  an  offering  unholy. 
*'  For  think  you  that  the  Almighty  esteems  naihes^and  sects' } 
^^^No  :  it  is  the  heart  that  he  reqt^reA  ;  it  is  the  heart  alone 
^^  thftt  he  accepts.  And  much  consolation  does  this  afford  to 
^  die  contemplative  mind  of  mam*  We  may  be  v^ry  igfforant 
^itt  spiritual  matters,  if  that  ignorance  cannot  be  rembved^ 
^^aad  yet  may  be^  very  safe*  We  may  not  know  in  what 
^*  words  to  clothe  our  destre«  in  ptjayer,  or  where  ta  find  Ian& 
^^.guage  wmthy  o£  being  presented  to  the  majesty  of  heavem 
*^BiH  amidst  the  ckmds  dtasit  surronnd  u9,  hem  is  omr  eomi 
^fort:  in  every  nation,  >  he^at  worshippeth  with  bumiKty^ 
*^  worshippeth  alright;  he  diatpraiseA  with  gratttude^  piraisedl 
^  welU  S'he  pride  of  establishments  may  despise  him,  Mt 
^  the  wisdom'  and  ^t  righteonsness  of  hectven  wifU  hein% 
*^  and  witt  approve  faim«  It  was  to  the  hnmble  thankftit  'SftX 
^^  maritao,  ^ou^  separated  from^  the  true  church  V  ykxxi  wcHi 
^  to  him  akMBCy  becauee  he  adoiie  recumed  to  glori  fy. Csotl;  thifi 
^  Jetu^Cbrisitsasd,  Arioe^go  thy  wm/^^  tky  faith  hatk  ^enfi?  the^ 
^^  wimitm  TI1U8,  ill  a  moment,  vanished  and  h^atiie.i^f  m  ef^  * 
^feit,  the  ten^leofthe  Jews,  built  by  prbpHeiick  direction'* 
<<;.ttt;ritoal  given  by  their  tUOminated  kgishktbt^  :  all  gave  WID^ 
^^  to  the  profoiiiid  humility,  and  the  ftoblimeigvati^Mlevof  wIm 
*♦  thiy  called  an  mheiievmry  of  whs*'  Jesba  €hri»tita*lesl  rt*' 


^oiily  fiSthfifl  acrrant''6f«G6d  aitiong  #*«i/*^  •  JPeriaiAl  nui 
only  to  sabjoin;^  to  the  4b<>ve  qootcititMi,  whtit  U  partididarli|r 
apposite  to  the  suhjedt  novr  in  hatfid«  Let  us' but  i*efiect  who 
were  at  that  time  the  sacred  fhinUtcra,  the^ teachers:  and  ^thii 
priests  of  the-Samaritan*  ?  In- the  veiy  begnmiog  of  thekdefeci 
tion,iii  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  under  JerobosinH  the  siicved 
historian  acquaints  us,  that  this  idolatrdus  km^^emt^out:  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  and  made  priests  of  the  lowestof  the  people; 
who  were  not  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  or  of  the  sons  at  LerL 
And  of  the  same  character  they  stiU  remained.  No  ord«f  of 
men,  existtng^  at  present  in  the  christian  diurch,  can  'gtimfe  smf 
evidence  of  a  divine  right  compared  with  that^of  ^the  tribe -of 
Levi,  aiid  of  the  posterity  of  Aaron  in  the  Jewish..  Y^rthiii 
passage,  in  relation  to  the  humble,  thc^^  pious^  and>tbeuhaiikf«tl 
Samaritan;  may  show  us  eflfectually,  if  we  be  capable  of  being 

taught,  that,  under  no  dispensaticm  of  tfainjgs  whatsoever,  can 
the  validity  of  God's  covenant  be  made  to  depend  on  the  mhr- 

l^try,  or  his  promises  be  reniiered  inefectualto  the  hnmUe  ibe^ 
Itever,  and  grateful  worshipper,  on  acciEHant 'of  ffiiy  ilefeet  iH 
the  priesthood.  We  see  tha(t  such  defeats  wei^e  no  obstme^ 
tion  to  the  elBcacy  of  the  hiMl&ble  BamaritanV  ifaith,  ortte  ac^ 
teptance  of  his  person*  Ari^ei,  ge  thy  vmy^  thy  fidth  hatfrimlM 
thee  whole.  j     .  ?r' 

'  Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise,  in -regard  both'^to 
'the  nature  and  to  the*  co^equence  of  the  question  about  tfai^ 
government  insdtuted  by  the  apo^tks  inthd  dinrch.  I  ne:£t 
proceed  to  the  examinotioii  of  the'fatt*  And  in  thtsit  isitiy 
purpose  to  proceed  with  all  the  cando^fr  and  itifpititkiliq^'Of 
which  I  am  capable;  and  to  speak  out  boldly  what  appearstto 
me  moit  probably  to  have  been. thd  case,*  withx>cit  consideirici|{ 
what  sect  or  party  it  may  ekhdr  offbnd/  or  gratlfy.^  I  am  sen-: 
Bible  i^t,  in  historiciil  inquiries  of  this  kind,  it  becomes  us  td 
be  modest,  sineew^  must  know^  that' persons^  boi^  jodicfous 
ted  candid,  have  mistaken;  for,- on  all  the  questions  that  an*ke 
from  tile  subject,  there  4iave*  undoubtedly  been  mem. of  dmis 
chiracter  on  the  opposite  sides.  It»>is  comparative^  of  little 
moment,  whether  w«  approve  most  the  monarclueal,  the  aris- 
fiocra^ticaU  or  the  democrraticaklbrm  of  churrh  gwennnent,«or 
to  which  of  4he  three  we4«ive^thbugbt  it  our  duty  to  suii^rt 
j^rnii^re^./iThfe  bnty>«tftHir  th«ft  is  he^of  conssquense^is, 
When'.peop^^&re  kd'^to  consider  this  as  a  ground  of  disunita^ 

^Ht'^  twhMv'is  stiWiisoKsev  of.aKenMton  'of  affection  Yrom*diose 
wifao^tbongh>fdiffering7in5:this  partkolar,  have  receive  the 

'^lMt?0  ipi^idns  ttMi  w^itUtbenissIvesi  ^en  they  tllMfetlienr.' 
lifiiiwes  w^atranted^^rthia  differ^ntftrin  unchurching  their  bre- 

'^^Ui^Mf-UktWfb^^  b|HhiK^s,^in.  pranoiisidRig them  ti^iiivre 
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«|e>  cipiefRf'QO:|tevkion  ih  fiue  oMvihaiiw^Uli  bfK.THattt  ,  ThU 
I  take  to  be  indt^ed  a  fimdamejatalerrour,  a$.  it  strikes  at  the 
«QOt  of  xKftt'Chasity  which  i«  the  end  of  the  commandment, 
4iid  tbeiboml0£pejfectiie9&  f  and  conaequently,  without  which, 
ifvbsittTertbeoarbQiislted  attaiiunent&  in  faith,  in  knowledge,  or 
iAckrieal  degree,  we  are,  in  all  that  concerns  the  vitals  of 
n»ligtQn,;absQliLtely  nothing. .  (c  was  to  guard  you  all  against 
^Mi  extreme t  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  been  so  particular  in  the 
dtscmsfiianiof  tht^  preliminary,  point. .  . 
r  No#  as  to  the  form  of  the  church  first  instituted  by  Christ 
ittd  hisaposd^iulet  h  be  ehsenred,  that  there  were  at  that  time 
]Q&pe4iaUy  two  objeiitS' which  seemed  equally  to  claim  attention* 
.The  otfe  was  Ae'camrersion  of  the  world  to  the  Messiah,  the 
i»AttR. was  not. only  the  preservation  of  the  converts  that  should 
be  m^e,  but  the  securing  of  a  continuance  of  the  faith  ia 
their  faoulies*  These  two,  though  they  concur  in  the  ultU 
ma^  enddiey  am  fitted  to.  answer,  the  glory  of  Cod  in  the  sat 
▼atioii  of  men,'  are  very  different  in  themselves,  and  require 
.^ery  different  ^instruments  and  measures..  To  take  a  simiU« 
.teeter  from  temporal,  things,  it.  is  one  thing  to  conquer  a  king^ 
d^m^^nd.becfnne  master  of  it,  and  another  thing  to  govern  it 
"wskenr.oeoqueredvso  as  to  retain  .the  possession  %vhich  has  been 
acquired.  The  same  agents,  and  the  same  expedients,  are  not 
properly  adapted  to  bpth.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes, 
-^ere  was  a  set  of  extraordinary  ministers  or  officers  in  the 
-efcurcfa,  who-,  like  the  mititary  kurcea  intended  for  conquest, 
eould  nocbe.fixed  to  a  particular  apot,. whilst  there  remained 
aay:pro(vinces  to  coi^uen  Their  charge  was  in  a  manner  uni* 
v^ersal,  and  their  functions  ambulatory*  For  the  second,  there 
^as  a  set  of  ordmaiy.  ministers  or  pastors  corresponding  to 
erril  p>Ternoura,  to  <whom  it  was  necessary  to  allot  distinct 
.dmrges  or.prectoets,  to  which  their  services  were  chiefty  to  be 
confiaed,  in.  order  to  inssract  the  people,  to  preside  in  the  pub- 
lick  worship  and  religious  ordinances,  and  to  give  them  the 
necessary  assistance  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct*  With* 
oat  this  second  arrangement,  the,  acquisitions  made  could  not 
hwe  been  long^retained(»  There  must  have  ensued  an  uni- 
•irersal  relapse  into  idplatry  and  infidelity*  This  distinction 
of  rminltters  into  extraordinary  and  ordinary  haaheen  admit- 
sed  hiy  controversists  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  eannot  justiy 
be  considered  as  introduced. (which  sometimes  happens  to  die- 
tmctions)  to  servean  hypothesis^  The  groatpatron  of  prelacy 
.avowsthedifference^;iaa  quotation  lately  given  fvom  his  Paiis* 
nedsv  at  thesametiine  that  he  complains  thiait  the  saetied  writers 
hsvrndt  been  explicit,  in  assigning  the  boundaries  of  either': 
an  Offvxttig^t  which  I  own  Ixhink  wouM  have  t^en  upt)ardooi»« 


lile  in  them,  if  the]rhad  beUevM  the^knawlf^Aft^llliMH^ 
so  indispensabk  as  Mr.  Dodwell  did.  ,   <  ^        I. 

Of  the  first  kind,  or  extraordinary  i]iinister»,>«e|ie  the/apa»^> 
ties,  prophets,  and  evangelists*    These  at  least  wece-the  chiefs 
For,  from  some  passages  in  Paul's  writiags,  it  appears>^ery^ 
probable,  that  all  those  who  were  ehdpwed,  in^aii  emioeiii  dft^ 
g^ee,  widi  any  of  the  xf'^f**^*f  or  supernatural  gifts^  vatterc^ia'^ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  extraordinary  ministers.     Ciuafmre.t  C&t^ 
xii.  28,  &c.  with  Eph.  iv*  11^  &c*    But  it  is  not  vrith  that  eir* 
traordinary .  and  temporary  arrangeinentt  sun'ortod  b^-  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  irhich  was  calcuU^ted^' chiefly  inr;; 
the  fotiiiding  of  the  church,  that  we  are  here  coM€Cited«  %  b 
is  with  the  ordinary  and  permanent  estabUshmeftt,  tt^Am  suit* 
$lb\e  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which,  it  is  not  itkey^^&^mrm^ 
but  the  x'^f'''*tf  ^ot  the  miraculous  and  shining  gifts  of  th«<s|»*  . 
fit,  but  the  less  conspicuous,  though  ^more*  importaott  giacM 
df  knowledge,  faith,  and  chari^,  which  ar^  requisite*^ 

In  regard  to  these,  it  is  from  the  acts  of  tht  apostles^and  the 
epistles,  that  we  principally  derive  our  JMbrmatiaii*  iThettic#. 
we  learn,  that  the  apostles  regularly  establish€i4'ohtirGhe«yiaiMl 
settled  therein  proper  ministers  in  every  city  aad  vallng^i 
Vhere  they  had  made  as  many  proselytes^as  ms^tfonRarecaift  ^ 
gregation.     I  do  not  say  that  the  settlement  of  .pastQra,<iMl 
oth^r  officers,  took  place  imn^diately^  on  the  coiiTeraidii  of 
Ae  people,  but  on  the  first  convenient  occasioii  aftcvwards^ 
The  converts  every  where  seemt  for  some  time,  to  fa^ve  baon. 
instructed  chiefly  by  such  of  tHeir  nu^btxr.  as  were  eodowod 
with  supernatural  gifts,  those  .called  prophets  in  particttkip,   . 
who  also  had  the  principal  part  in  conductli^  the  public^  .o^ces 
of  religion.    Of  these  mention  is  ^made  in  the  thirteenth  chap« 
ttt  of  the  Abts.    This  was  the  footing  on  which  thet  apostka  - 
commonly  left  the  places  they  travelled  to^  ooa  their  first  v'mU 
It  wa(s  not  till  afterwards,  either  by  messengers  sent  on  piir« 
pose,  or  on  a  second  or  third  visit,  that  they  gaiye  them  fix^ 
teachers.    It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  .extraotdmary  and  usn 
settled  state  of  the  church,  the  sacred  offices  were  not  >fiO^ 
much  appropriated  to  the  ministers,^  as  to  exclude  ^vaie 
christians  from  occasionally  exercising  them,*  espcciaUv  in  the^ 
absence  of  the  former.    The  first  order  given  to  the«teven  l» 
mate  con&erts  (for  such  is  the  import  of  /K^dtviw^wvi)  ta  Imptkfm 
and  to  ^^£rcA,  carries  in  it  nothi%  from  which  we  can  disisov^^^ 
tzhat  it  was  a  commission  intrusted  to  them  exclusively  im 
apostles  br  miinisters,  and'  not  given  them  also  lis  c^hrisliaDsj 
aiid  that  the  apostles  were  particularized,  becauae  best  qiiaU- 
fied;  froin  their  long  attendimce  on  Christ's  nsinistinf,  £sr  pro<^ 
hiotitig  his  religion  in  the  world i^-bii^  net  with. 4  ^it^mj  $m- 
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tatthattfimfyiAaAi^Smt^^^^  were  capable,  from  cb-operatioy 
with  them  m  the  same  gjood  cause.  That  this  last  was  the 
CMMmdaatii  theA  pot  trpon  that  trharge,  appears  not  improba*^ 
ble^  from  the  ^uhsequent  part  of  the  scripture  history.  Phi^* 
Up,  though  no  aptM^e,  and  probably  at  that  time  no  more  than 
a  desMUiDt  {that  is,  a  trustee  for  the  poor  in  matters  purely  se* 
ctiku*)'^  all  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  which  the  apostles  had 
iiii  charge  widi  regard  to  all  nations.  He  converted,  baptized^ 
and  tiemghi  him«  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  any  pri- 
vaCe  christiaii  was  then,  and  is  still,  warranted  if  he  can,  to 
coiivett  an  infidel,  and  to  teach  him  the  principles  of  christi* 
arnty.  Yet  these  are  two  important  parts  of  the  apostolical 
coaixniMton^  If  I  should  say  the  most  important  parts,  I 
should*  not  speak  without  warrant.  Our  Lord  himself  made 
proselytes,  smd  instructed  them,  but  baptized  none,  leaving 
this  merely  ministerial  work  to  h^s  disciples.  Peter  was  sent 
to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the  conversion  of 
Cotnelias  and  his  family.  But  the  charge  of  baptizing  them 
ht  trusted  entirely  to  the  christian  brethren  who  attended  him* 
Ananias,  a  disciple,  was  employed  to  baptize  PauL  And  Paul 
says.  Imaself  of  hb  own  mission,  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to 
baptize,  bfut  to  preadi  ^e  Gospel,  denoting  thereby,  according 
to' tiM&  import  of  die  Hebrew  idiom,  that  baptizing  compared 
Wijdi  preaching,  though  a  part,  was  but  an  inferiour  and  subor« 
diaate  part  of  his  charge.  Nothing  here  advanced  can  justly 
beitaderstood  to  combat  the  propriety  of  limiting,  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  the  power  of  baptizing  to  fewer  hands  than  that 
of  preaching,  when  once  a  fixed  ministry  is  settled  in  a  churchy' 
and  regulations  are  adopted  for  its  government.    . 

The  doctrine  I  have  been  illustrating,  so  far  from  being,  as 
some  roaftamsts  ighorantly  pretend,  one  of  the  numy  novelties 
spriiag  from  die  protestant  sqhism,  was  openly  maintained  at 
Borne  without  censure,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centur}', 
by'Hilai7,  a  <lc^^<con  of  that  church,  a  man  of  erudition  and  , 
dlicerttment,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  after-t . 
wards.  This.commentator,  inliis  Exposition  of' the  Epistle 
to  tile  Epheaiafis  rr.-tl,  IS,  has  these  words.  >fPostquam  om-< 
^  nsMis  locis  eecle^iae  sunt  constitutee,  et  officia  brdinata,  aliter 
^*  cMBiposita  res  e^,  quam  cceperat ;  primum  enim  omnes  do* 
^  cebant^  et*  omnes  baptisabant,  quibuscunque  diebus  vel  tem- 
**  poi^bus  fuisset  occasio.**  A  little  after,  "  Neque  Pctrua 
^  diau^onos  habuit  quando  Cornelium  cum  omni  domo  ^us  bap;- 
^^  tizavitt  nee  ipse,  sed  jussit  fratribus  qui  cum  illo  ierant  ad 
**  CoTMlium  ab  Joppe.*'  Again :  **  Ut  ergo  crescerct  plebs, 
**  et  multi^lfcaretur,  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est  et 
^^  eVanf efizmre,  et  baptizare,  et  scripturas  in  ecclesia  exphu* 
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of  the  Roniin  p^sbytt'ry  iti^i^os^  dmy^^  ff>r  eoticiBi^^foth'iav 
nattie  add  thing,  was  as  Htdc  knoWn  at  iloli^  them  M  it  la  mhh 
us  at  present.  Now  tho.rgh  the  gradaid^tilemeiit;of-.«reigpi« 
lar  ministry  throughout  the  charch, .  woald  <  gradaaUjr  «foolu^ 
an  uskge  of  this'  kind,  it  is  natural  to  ^oaclude,  thui  whenever 
tSiere  happened  to  be  a  return  of  the  lika  e*xigeiicies^  tkrcngli 
want  of  licensed  pastors,  ewory  private  christian*  wouidnotsonfy. 
be  entitled,' but  bound,  if  capable,  to  Buppiy  the  defect.  So 
tho4gHt  the  christians,  who  were  disperst&d  tMfii  th«  piersectttfon 
irieritioned  Acts  viii.  For  *'  they  that  were  9ta^ered  lAroad,?^ 
the  historian  makes  no  distinction,  "went  evttyt  where^ 
*j  preaching  the  word."  Now  the  apostles  remalnod  in  Jertt» 
salem,  knd  brdinary^  pastors  were  not  yet  appointed*^  :  »Thiaf  is 
agreeable  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  general  opiavotf^ 
and  even  the  practice  where  circumstances  required,  ss  fat- 
down  as  TertuUian^s  time,  about  the  beginning  of  the-  third 
century.  This  author,  the  first  of  the.  Latin  fadiers,  in  hiBEx*^ 
/iartdtio  ad  axatitutem^  wherein  he  inveighs  against  second  mav* 
iriages,  having  urged  that  Paul  made  it  necessary  in  abYsfaop 
that  he  be 'the  husband  of  one  wife,  introduces  an  aaitgotiiit 
replying,  that  the  prohibition  to  pastoi^s  impHes  a  'permi8i^0i& 
to  others  to  marry  oftener.  He  answers,  that  the  diathxction 
among  christians,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people,  whd^ 
by  th^  evangelical  law,  are  all  priests,  is  of  the  church's  itiak«* 
ing,  that  is,  as  I  understand  him,  is  not  of  divine  origineil'; 
referring  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  approved  practide 
pf  laymen  e\^en  then,  who,  when  none  of  the  clerical  order 
could  be  had,  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and  baptized,  and  selrv- 
cd  as  priests  to  themselves.  **  Three  persons,**  say«  he, 
"  though  laymen,  make  a  church.*^    *♦  Ubi  ecclesiastic!^  ordi^ 

\  ^  nis  non  est  consessus,  et  offers,  et  tinguis,  et  sacerdos  es  tibir 
^^^  solus.    Sed  ubi  tres^  ecclesia  est,  licet  laici.**     It  matters 

[,  nothing  to  the  present  question,  that  his  doctrine  of  thti  UolftW>- 

.  fulness  of  second  marriages  is  unreasonable;  it  matters  iio«> 
thing,  that  his  argument  is  inconclusive ;  we  are  c6ncettie4r 
only  with  the 'fact,,  to  which  he  refers  as  notorious. 

,  .  Hardly  could  any  attentive  reader,  who  is^a  stranger- to  die* 
disputes  that  in  latter  ages   have   arisen /idbout  holy^orcters, 

^  think  the  passage  susceptible  of  any  other  meaning  tiiian  that  I 
have  given  it,  and  which  indeed  Rigaltius,  a  romanist, .  and 
GrotKis,  a  protestant,  had  given  before  me.  I  know  the  pains 
w^ich  haye  been  taken  by  some  learned  men,  who  cannot  con- 

'ceive  a  kingdom  of  Christ,  that  is  not  h  kingdom  of  priests,  to- 
lauy  to  disguise  this  passage.  Fhe  French  jestiit  PeUaviiis* 
iidmits,  indeed,   according  to  the  obvious   n\eaning  pf^  'tfier 
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irardft»  ithat  Tcirt|«ttiajn  argues  from  tbelcnown  practice  in  the 
specified  %■  and  aa  the  Romish  church  acknowledges  the  validi* 
t^  of  iay*baptkm,  be  admits  also^  that  Unguis  means,  you  bap- 
tize ;  but  adhering  sacredly  to  the  {^-inciples  of  his  party,  does 
dot  admit  Uiat  ojfets  can  be  interpreted^  you  consecrate  the  eu« 
chaniflt».  Thei  Irish  nonjuror  DodweU,  of  whose  system  lay* 
baptisiti  and  lay-»co|tsecration  are  equally  subversive,  nor  only 
^dmii»,  but  proves,  that  unless  offer,^  refer  to  the  priestly  of- 
fice, as  well  as  tinguhy  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  the  argu* 
ment.  At  the  same  time  he  affirms,  that  this  author  does  not 
^rgue  frojn  a  known  practice,  but  from  his  own  opinion  of  the 
ri^ts  of  laymen  in  such-emergencies,  explaining  ofers  et  tin* 
gmsi  tfouhatfear/ght  to  celebrate  the  euckariftt  ana  to  baptize* 
The  impartial  inquirer,  who  has  no  hypothesis  to  serve,  \vill 
irea^ly  agree  with  Dodwell,  that  the  only  interpretaiioti  of  oj^ 
Jhrre^  as  connected  with  tinguere^  is  to  celebrate  the  eucharist ; 
jMid  no  less  readily  agree  with  jPetavius,  that  the  only  natural 
import  of  the  present  pf  the  indicative  here  used,  is,  you  do, 
and  not,  you  have^  in  my  judgtnenty  a  title  to  do.  The  argument 
drawn  from  an  allowed  and  known  custom,  in  support  of  his 
opiniQai-was  confessedly  of  8om9  weight,  but  an  argument  in 
rftuppprt  of  his  opinion,  drawn  from  another  opinion  of  his 
equally  questionable,  apd,  as  Dodwell  thinks,  contradicted  by 
the  universal  practice  of  the  age,  was  of  no  conceivable  weight, 
and  could  not  have  been  adduced  by  any  person  of  common 
flliderstanding.  Tertullian,  like  Dodwell,  held  some  extrava* 
gant  tenets,  but  was  incapable  of  arguing  so  ridiculously  as 
this  critick  would  represent  him*  That  laws,  declarative  of 
right,  are  sometimes  expressed  in  the  present  of  the  indicative, 
is  true,  but  never  when  the  common  practice  y  in  contradiction 
to  the  law«  Dod  well's  quotations  from  the  apostolical  consti* 
jtutions  are  so  far  from  answering  his  purpose,  that  they  are  a 
confirmation  of  what  was  just  now  observed.  Fhey  are  no^ 
more  declarative  of  the  canons  than  of  the  customs  which  then 
obtained.  If  the  prevailing  practice  had  been  repugnant  to 
those  canons,  no  writer  of  common  sense,  who  did  not  intend 
to  deceive,  would  have  expressed  himself  in  that  manner. 
The  words  which  conclude  the  argument,  Igitnr  ,ti  haheftjus  *a- 
crr^a^<>,&c*showno  more  than  thatthe  author  inferred  the  right 
firpm  the  practice*  Is  there  any  incoherence  in  saying,  fn  an 
'  urgent  case^  when  no  priest  can  be  founds  yon  baptize^  you  give 
.  the  eucharist,  and  you  alone  serve  as  priest  to  yourself,  IJ^  tJicny 
you  have  the  right  of  priesthood  in  yourself  i7i  a  case  of  necessity^ 
you  ought  to  have  the  discipline  of  a  priest,  wherever  it  may  be 
necea^ary  to  exercise  the  right,  1  bis  is  literally  TertuUiah'a  ar* 
-  sfimenl;»  ' 


jppimaters,  whom  tl^e  apqs^e^  a^sigpe^to  t||i<^churiches  wh 
they  plaf^tt^d  ;  beside  son^e  general,  aafii^  i^sedLpromisciLious^- 
xa  Scrip;ure^  such  as  «>»#aii*<,  iUttft^mMni^Mf^vmu  XMTiif>«4,  guidejiy 
tpacbeirs,  mini§tf*'ra,  officers,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  the|:e 
are  three;  terms  more  frequently  applied  to,  themi  which  sur^^ 
•iriri^«^*;^  4r^0cCvfi|ie«,  A««iv«i,  bishops  or  oversters^presbyters  pr 
elders,  and  deacons  or  attendants.  Kow  the  doubts  that  have 
arisen  are  chiefly  concerning  the  two  first  of  theae  namee^ 
«yir»*ir«i  and  4rft0-^»'r«f •! ;  and  the  question  is,  w.hether.they  are 
Uames  for  the  same  office,  or  for  difl[erent  offices.^  This,  ait 
least,  is  the  first  question;  for  it  ipijst  be  owned,  that  .tb^ejrc 
have  been  some  strenuous  advocates  for  the  apostolical  orjgia 
pf  epjscopacy,  who  have  entirely  given  up  the  argument  found- 
ed on  the  nances*  As  to  the  last  title  qi  the  thrt^e,.  haat^M^^  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  different  office^, 
though  commentators  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  nature 
«inci  extent  of  that  office. 

That  the  terms  «r«7»»irM  and  mff%9fuv%f%i^  afe. sometimes  use^ 
l^ronuscupusly  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no.  critick  m 
^y  name  who  now  pretendf^  tto.  dispute.  The  passage^^  Act^ 
?a*  is  well  known.  Paul,  we  arc  told,  v..  17,  **  from  Miletu^ 
^^^entto  Epjbesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  chjurch^'  «»i 
m9*^livffui  rig  pLK^MrMH^  In  the  speech  he  m^de  to  them,  when 
^ey  were  convened,  he  ];u»  these  words,  v.  28:  "  Take  heeci^ 
f^y  therefore,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  pver  which  tljf 
V  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  oyer^ers,''  •«««•»•«'«(,  bishops,  la 
the  term  in  the  Oref  k.  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that 
tne  same  persc^s  ^^re  den^min^fted  wes^ylers  and  bishops^ 
pretty  similar  io  this  is  a{)as&|ii|^^in  the  episde  to  Titus,  ch,  i^ 
The  apostle  say^^ver,  5^  "  For  dns  cause  left  I  thee  in  Cretc^ 
f*  that  thqu  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting^ 
'^\  and  ordain  elders,  wftq-^pltm^  in  every  city."  Ver.  6,  "  It 
<*  any  be.  blameless,**  &c.  Yer.  T,  "  For  a  bishop  must 
**  be  blameless,'*  #iT<w?r^f.  Here,  unless  we  will  say  diat 
{he  apostle  argues  very .  incoherently,  he  must  mean  the 
same  thing  by  eUer^  at  the  fifth  verse*  and  bishops  at  the  ser 
Vf  nth.  In  like  manner  ^he  aposde  Peter :  1  Peter  v.  1.  "  Thy 
"  elders,  vftT^vlt^,  ^vhich  are  among  you,  I  exhort,"  &c*  Ver. 
2.*VFeed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
**  bversi^t  thereof,**  fxirwawji^v  discharging  the  office  of  bi^ 
shops.  The  truth  is,  the  word  gmnt^vi  was  properly  the  nam^ 
of  office,  and  vf$T^yiif^  was  a  tide  of  respect,  borrowed  from 
tjtxe  |ewish  pustom,  (which  was,  indeed,  analogous  to  that  of 
(Other  nations)  of  calling  not  only  the  members  of  the  sanhedrim 
^ft9-fiv7M0i,  elde^rs  or  senators,  but  also  the  members  of  ,die  cit^ 
councils. 
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To  lfl'A»,  indeed,  "die  tommon  answer  h,  tlurt  mcmt  of  the 
Blltii'es  oF  dffices'are^'  iii  scriptural  latigudge^  not  $o  unifombftf 
iipprbpmted  to  the  Articular  oflSces;  lA  not  occasionally  to  be 
Apl^ied  to  dtlicrs;  ^|pleeiibl)r'  to  the  etymological  iildport  of  the 
%ord8;  Thus  the  term  ^«e«Mi  is  applied  to  the  apostles  dieili. 
selves.  John  caHs  himself  v^co^jSt/^^,  elder;  so  also  does  Pe^^ 
%6r^  and'  Christ  is  styled  eminently  borii  apostle  stnd  bUhoA. 
•Ttt>'the  same  pilrpose  it  is  urged,  that  sometimes  in  the  Ofel 
>Teititnefit  the  Mgii  priest  is  called  simply  the  priest.  It  would^ 
)iOMrevcr,  be  much  more  to  the'  point,  if  a  passage  could  be 
Viamed  whereih-4n  ordinary  priest  is  s^led  htgh  priests  Tlic 
auperiout  order,  i  tis'  univcirsaily  admitted,  includes  the  infefidut^ 
'iMt  It'his  do^s  tK>t  hold  conversely*  Now,,  in  the  fifst  passa^ 
above  quoted  from  the  Acts^  it  is  manifest,  that  the  ordinaiV 
pastors  of  Ephesus  are  stj'ied  bishops ;  for  in  no  period  ot 
episcopacy,  according  to  the  present  acceptatioii  of  the  wordi 
Vas  there  a  pluiiality  of  bishops  in  one  city  aiid  church.  It  b 
^ndeed  affirmed,  that  in  one  passage,  2  Cor.  viii,  S5,  the  term 
'i^Hle  is  apjplied  to  those  who  were  bf  a  l6wer  order  than  the 
iapos  ties  properly  so  called.  1 1  is^t  however,  observable,  that  the  ei» 
pressidif  there  used,  isiMr*^;^!  nao^n^tsn,  apostles,  or  messengers  (it 
the'chlirches,  not  iipostles  of  JesUs  Christ,  or  apostles  simpljr^ 
•Widitiut  any  addition,  which 'are  the  common  etpressions  used 
Ibr'ibose'wfao  were  selected  to  be  the  principal  promulgators 
«rf  thfe  faith.  And  it  shows,  that  Tbcodoret,  who  lived  sevenQ 
Mndred  years  after,  was  very  much  puzzled  where  to  find  the 
"Mgin  of  the  affice  of  bishop,  as  the  word  in  his  time  implied| 
Whenhe  imagined  he  discovered  it  in  a  phrase  which  occurs 
but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and  of  which  the  application 
is  eiistrefiiety  doubtfbL  But  Ibe  short,  though  full  reply,  to  the 
ttfbfresidd  answer,  is  this :  It  is  not  denied,  fhat  those  terms 
urged' t^  the  objectors,  atre,  on  certain  occasions,  used  with 
Ifreatet  latitude  than  in  the  ordinary  application.  Neverthe* 
fess^  the  ordinary  and  peculiar  application  is  supported  by  so 
many  dear  passages  of  sacred  ^rit,  as  to  be  renddr^  quite  in«< 
did>itdiil^.  On  the  contrary,  ot)e  sinofle  passage  from  the  apos^ 
toHcal  writiiAgs^asnotyet  been  produced,  in  which  ;t  appear^ 
from  th^  context,  that  the  twp  terms  'ttft^iflif^  and'  t*irmir^' 
itiean  difFerent  offices.  / 

'  1^^  we  can  say  more  than  this,  which  may^  be  called  a  ni* 
l^tTO  ind  presumptive  proof  only^  that  there  is  the  stronj^t 
positive  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  caii  admit,  dtat 
m  tho^e  writings  the  two  terms  uniformly  meaii  the  saitte  of-* 
fice.  The. apostle  Paul,  in  the  dlfectioris  he  gaVe  to  Timoth;^^ 
ilHbut  tKe ^proper  supply  of  churches  with  suitable  ministers, 
^td^s  paittculaf  notice  of  two  ordersi  and  no  more.    Otih  tSf 
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.  ^^  h^  f^^  bishops,  wd  the  oAier  4e9^oiift*  ,  N^^^i/  ^IpjF  b^ 
l&hQpshf  meant  what  in  modem  styk  U  so  deupmii^ated,  .(boi«e 
who  have  ^he  char^^e  of  mauy,  pr^by^rs,  i(  i^  d^^tpmhing  thsit 
b^  should  not  tbiok  ijt  of  importance  to  giv^  »ay  4ir6<;tioii» 
about  the  qualifiicatjiqn^  of  presbyt^^,  who  hful  the  (iioiaedi^ljbe 
inspectiQQ  9^,^^:  flock f  at  the  sam^e  time  th^itlie  is  very  partis 
cu^iir  in  regai;d  to  the  qualificationa  of  d^aooofi,  though  their 
order  h^  ever  been  allowed^to  be  much  ixiferiour  to  the  other. 

'  Apd.if  (as  even  some  friends  of  episcopacy  have  adja[iitt.ed>  JbM> 
here  meai^s  by  bishops  only  presbyters ;  that  an  office  of  sogrc^it 
importance  as  the  bishops,  (if  it  was  a  differtsnt  and^superipar 
o,£<?£)  shooed  havebeen  entirely  overjooked^is BolessAurptisii^ 

'  Furih^r,  1q  support  of  this  ^gam^ut,  that  there  were  hot  tmQ 
orders,  then  established,  letit.be  observed,  that  Paul^  inad^ 
dressing  the  PhiUppians  i«  l,expresses.himself  in  this  manner.^ 
^^  To  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons*" 
AU  commentators  of  any  naopie,  esLcept  Dr.  tiammoAdt   of 

^V^hpm  1  shall  take  notice  afterwards,,  agree,  that  b^  bisho|N» 
)ierc  is  meant  the  ordinary  pastors. or  presbytei^  i  for  it  i&  air 
most  univers^ly  allowed,  as  I  had  already  an  occasion  of  hint* 

•ing,  that  when  the  distinction , came  to  be  established,  tb^i^ 
was  never  more  than  one  bishop  in  a.  city  or  church.  Andaa 
true  it  is  also,  th^^t  then  there  was  no  city  which  had  a  fihlirch^ 
and  not  a^  bishop.  Now  if  theije  was  a  bishop,  in  then^odenSr 
.sense,  at  Philippi,,  when  the  apostle  wrote  that  letter^,  it  looks 
a  little  strange,  that  he  who.  was  the  chief  of  that  christimi  .so<ir 
(;iety  should  be  the  only  person  xhat  was  neglected  by  the  aposr 
tie  on  that  occasion,  ,The  arbitrary,  suppositions  thajthave  beem 
framed,  in  order  to  elude  the  foroe  of  thi^  argument,  as  they 
^re  without  even  the  shadow  of  evidence^  can  m^ritno  regard. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rem^kjaW,  and  may  serve,  if  possibl^i. 
to  convince  the  most,  obstinate  of  the  futility  of  .tho«e  supposir 
tipns,  that  in  the  episde  written  by  Polycarp  to  the  same  con^ 
gregation,  about  sixty  years  after^  we  find  mention  only  of  those 
twQ  orders,  the  presbytery  and  the  deacons ;  and  no  more  allu* 
sipn  made  either  to  a  vacancy  in  their  number,  or. to  any  sp^-i- 
tual  superiour,  present  or  absent,  than  was  made  by  Paul  in  hi» 
I|;tj:er  tp  tbem  so  long  before.  Now  whether  we  call  theirpas- 
tors  biahops^  with  the  aposde,  or  presbyters ,  with  Polycarp,  i^ 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  it  is  evident  that  both  speak  of 
two  orders  only  an^iong  them,  and  npt  of  three ;  and  whereycj? 
C)ne  of  these  names  is  exnployed,  the  other  is  dropped,  this  be* 
iug  the  surest  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits^ 
that  the  wprds  were  synonymous. 

But  \  observe  further,  that  the  sacred  penmen,  in  speaking^ 
of,  or,  to  particular  churches^  if  the  spiritual  ix^tructora  aivi 
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^idis  iif^e^pcM^  be  meiiiioi^  all,  alwaiyft  mfcfilibn  Am 
m  the  ^Uiral'iiuoiberv  which,  though  it  may  be  compattUe  witk 
some  little  difference  in  tank  0r  precedency^  can  scarcely  be 
bought  eompatiNa  wkh-iso'  material  a  difierence  as  that  of  of- 
fice or  trusu  1  httsihe  apostle  to  the  1  faessaloniaas,  1  Thes^ 
^.19^  ^^  We  best^eeh  yoo,  brethren,  to  know  them  which  laboulr 
>^  amoiig'  y0o,'aiid.aTe  over  yoa  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish 
^^  ><>tl,"  78«  iu«*W7iK^<  wp^intfuvyauti  wB^lyiliti.  It  is  remarkable 
itCKx,  (hiat  the  term  m-^m/^sf^  as  every  other  name  implying  di> 
reetkmt  or  govemoient,.  came  afterwards  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  bishop;  with  whom,  according  to  'the  doctrine  of  high 
^urch,<  the  whole  amhority  over  the  congregation  vas  orig^ 
ttflUy  lodged^  The  presbyters  could  do  nobbing  but  as  they 
happened  to  be  authorized  or  commissioned  by  him.  I'he  use  ' 
of  •audi  terttis  here,  iu  the  plural,  when  the  apostle  was  addnes* 
sing  the  men^bers  of  one  single  church,  shows,  that  the  appii* 
cation  wi»  very  different,  and  that  matters  were  then  on  a  very 
diflerent  footing*  In  the  Acts  also,  it  appears  very  plain,  that 
all  the  stated  "pastors  are  always  considered  as  coming  under 
one  dei^Otti^ination.  Thus  we  ate  told  of  the  apostles  Paul  and 
J^arnabas,  Acts  Kiv,  23,  that|  when  journeying  together,  they 
jdrdained  eiders,  ir^^i/?f^,  in  trety  church.  This  is,  indeed^ 
the  common  title  given  to  the  ministers  setded  in  particular 
eburches  throughout  that  book.  When  a  collection  is  madi 
£or  the  poor  christians  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  sent  r«<c  vftf/fn/lf^a  i 
and  if  the  pastors  of  any  church  are  sent  for,  that  they  may  re* 
ceive  proper  directions,  it  is  mq  ttfe^^t^tfm.  In  the  fifteenth 
^apter,  wh^re  we  have  an  account  of  the  .consultation  held  at 
Jerusalem^  about  the  Mosaick  ceremonies,  the  ordinatypas- 
tors  are  no- less  than  five  tinies,  to  wit,  in  verses  2d,  4th,  Cth^ 
,S3d^aud  23d,  distinguished  by  this  appellation  from  either  th« 
apostles,  or  private  christians,  or  both.  Nor  do  we  find  a  sin« 
gle  hiAt  in  the  whole  book  of  any  thing  like  different  clas* 
ses  of  wfkT^ltfAt.  The  name  fvunuyrct  occurs  there  but  once, 
which  is  in  the  place  above  quoted,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
;»ame  individuals,  who,  in  the  sume  chapter,  are  termed  v^ff^ 

In  regard  to  the  imposiiion  of  hands,  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  a  necessary  attendant  on  ordination,  we  find  this  also, 
1  Tim.  iv.  14,  a.ttrtbuted  to  the  presbytery.  The  word  v^^fkh 
y^u9,  thou£^  it  occurs  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament  as  ap. 
plied  to  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  council  of  elders,  is  foupd 
only  io  the  passage  now  quoted,  applied  to  a  christian  council. 
The  sense  pf  the  word  vpitrfiv]ip$i,  as  well  as  the  application  of 
the  word  wfitr^ifls^wy  in  other  places,. to  a  convention  of  thosfs 
called  3r^re<j3v?m<>  determines  the  sense  of^ the" word  in  thi^  pas- 


aoige«    Andt  indocidy^ail  chmnkiv  tnriqdi^  mtifuw  hk  9Mti\id/ff 
4us  name  to  wiiat  ma^  be^cttlled  the  eonpistotyof  a  pttrttcuUir 
dkiirch^  or  the  college  of  H»  ptMUrs*  ^  ^^    ^ 

^  Itramt  be  remarked  l^  evt^y  pefion  who^fh^vs  due  aiftfttifioa 
;|otbe  apostolical  writings^  that  «he  custotkv  then,  if  notmffc* 
formiy,  wan,  with  Vbty  fow  eficeptions^  to  give  a  pfufality  0f 
teachers  to  etevf  church*     The  state,  of  the  christiaif  ^omfbtt* 
mty  at  that  time,  which  consisted  aittiost  entirely -of  newcotf^ 
verts^  mem  and  women,  who  had  been  habituated  to  principlea 
und  practices  v^rydiferent  from  those  they  were -to  be   itv- 
atructed  in,  beside  the  more  imminent  daiigers  to  which  'ilil 
dxristians,  but  especially  the  pastors,  were  then  exposed^  rett^ 
dtred  this  precaution  absolutely  necessary.     They  had,  by  tM^ 
means,  a  probable  ground  to  ei^ect,  that  if  some  of  the  teach* 
ers  should  fsdl  a  sacrifice  to  the  inaliee  of  their  enemies^  same 
would  escape  their  fury,  and  that  in  every  church' a  timely  op* 
portunity  might  thus  be  found  of  supplying  their  vacancies,  so 
that, the  congregations  should  never  be  entirely  destttute  of 
paators.  •......;. 

To  what  lias  been  addaeedfrotti' sacred  writ,  I  shall  add  tW^ 
veiy  anciem  testimonies!  one  of  them  is  from  the  most  res« 
pectaUe.  remains  we  have  of  christian  antiquity  next  to  the  iii» 
spired  writings.  -  The  piece  I  'atltide  to,  is  the  first  epistle  of 
Clemens  Homanu^  to  the  Corinthians,  as  itis  commonly ^lytett^ 
but  as  it  styles  itstflff  the  epistle  of  the  church' of  God  tf^ 
Rome  to  the  church  of  God  at  C6rhith.  It  is^  the  same  G!e^ 
ment  whom  Paul  (Philip,  iv,  3;)  ^atls  hin  fellows-labourer,  tmd 
one  of  thbse  whose  names  iife  in  th^  book  of'lifc.  There  vre 
sr^  told,  chap,  xiii,  that  ^  the  atk>8des  having  preached '^hfe 
^Gospel  in  countries  and  towns,  constitu^d  the  fir^t  fruits  of 
^^  their  ministry,  whom  they  approved i)y  the  spirit,  bishops  and 
^  deacons  of  diose  who  shokld  believe.^  And  In  Order  to  st^ 
tisfy  as,  diat  he  did  not  use  these  words  in  a  vague  ttiailmer  for 
church'Officers  in  general,  but  as  estpressive  of  all  the  distinct 
orders  that  were  established  by^em'  in  tb^  church,  he  adds^ 
^Nor  was  this  a  new  device^  inasmuch  as  bishops  and  deacon^ 
^  had  been  pointed  out  many  ages  before  ;  for  thus  says  the 
**  Scripture,  "  Iwiii  comtkutr  thar  bishops  in  righteousness  and 
tkeitiieacons  in  fcdth*^*  The  passage  quoted  is  the  last  dauSe* 
of  the  17th  verse  of  the  60th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  It  b  thusrety- 
dered  in  our  version :  *^  I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  ahd 
«*  thine  cxac-tors  righteousness.'*  Whether  this  venerable  an* 
eiettt  has  given  a  just  translation,  or  made  a  proper  appKcatiod 
oTf  this  prediction,  is  not  the  point  ih  question.  It  is  enough 
that  it  evinces  what  his  notion  was  of  the  established  ministers, 
theA  in  the  dinreh.     And  if,  (as  no  crititk  ever  questioned,  and 
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^  li}icO«»v:argii]iieftt  neccMarUy  requires)  he  meain  Ae  same 
by  bishQ{»  with  thoae  who,  m  the  Acts,  v-e  caUed  v^M^av/f^l 
whom  the  apostles  Paul  and  Ba^abaa  ordained  in  every  churchy 
aod  >vl|Qint'  Clements  tn  mother  pana.  of  tbia  epistle,  alao  caUa 
«ytt«-/9v]«f»ii  namely,  the  ordmary  teachers,  it  would  seem  strange^ 
tkva  tbie  ,bishop«  properly  so  called,  the  principal  officer  of  aH^ 
4^0^14  be  |he  only  one  in  his  account,  of  whom  the  Holy  Spi« 
lit,  ii^  sacred  vrit^  had  given  no  previous  intimation.  Nay,  do 
not  the  word9  of  this  father  manifeatly  imply,  that  any  other 
office  in  the  chucch  than  the  two  he  had  mentioned,  might  lie 
jiastiy  stylisd  ttr new dev'i€e  or  invention?  Dr.  Pearson,  in  hta 
Viadici^  Ig^umanie^  insists  much,  that  whenever  any  of  tlie 
ifich^s  purpoaely  enumerate  the  different  orders  in  the  churchy 
they  m«fktion .  always  three.  If  the  above  account  given  iff 
(element  is  not  to  be-  considered  as  an  enumeration,  I  know 
not  wba|  to  call  it.  If  two  were  actually  all  die  orders  tlicw 
ID  the  church,'  could  he  have  introduced  the  mention  of  them^ 
ky  telling  U9  be  was  about  to  give  a  list,  or  catalogue,  or  evefll 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastical  degrees  i  is  thiai 
a  wsiy  of  prefacing  the  mention  of  so  small  atinmberas  two! 
it  ia  this  writerS  express  design  to  acquaint  ua  what  the  apos« 
^s  did  for  aceommodatiag  the  se verdt  churches  thejr  pfaiated,* 
m  pastors  and  assistants.  And  can  we  suppose  he  would  have 
omitled  the  chief  point  of  all^  namely,  that  they  supplied  evew 
Ijr  church  with  a  prelete,  ruler,  or  head,  if  any  one  had  reallyr 
been  entitled  to  this  distinction?  ^ 

:.  If  it  should  be  urgpd,  that  under  the  term  twtrumi  botb 
Auctions  of  bishop- and  presbyter  are  eomprehmded,  it  nr 
mfinifest,  that,.as  it  was  the  writer's  scope  to  mark  the  differene 
offices  established,  ^s  being  predicted  by  the  » prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  thei^  •  cannot  bc^  a  stronger  indication,  that 
there  was  ^en  no  material,  if  any  dtiFerence,  between  them; 
and  that  they  were  properly  denominated  and  considered  a« 
^e  office.  The  appellatives  also  by  which  they  are  denoted^ 
are  invariably  employed  by  him  in  die  plural  .number^  as  being 
equally  applicable  to  all*  It  is  said  in  chap,  i,  r«if  4y¥$mpt^  vprnt 
f9iv7«0«9if4mir,  submitting  to  your  governours  or  guides.  It  is 
remarkable  also,  that  the  word  9y«^M«M(,  here  used  in  the  plural 
of  all  their  pastors,  is  one  of  those  terms  which  came  after<i> 
wards  to  be  appropriated  to  the  bishop.  Nay,  since  it  must  be, 
admitted,  that  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  iathe  ancient 
christian  monument  just  now  quoted,  the  words  twincsm^  and 
wffwfiulifi^}  jEu*e  not  occasion^dly^  but  uniformly,  used  synonym 
inously,  the  very  discovery,  that  there  was  not  any  distinctive 
appellation  for  such  an  office  as  is  now  called  bishop,  is  not  of 
%LfjpnsJLij^able  w.eight  to  prove,  thiyt  it.  did  md  exiat.-  We 


know  that  ivety  other  bffie^,  orditiafjr  1mA  'exthiordiimiry;'  is 
fttfiicientty  distinguished  by  ah  appropriated  na'thie;  -       •« 

But  I  cannot  help  observing  further  donceming  thii«  epistle^ 
6f  Clement,  that  though  it  was  written  with  the  special  ricw^ 
of  conciUating  the  minds  of  the  Corintliianli  to  their  pa'stbrs^ 
commonly,  in  this  kttfjr,  called  presbyters,  some  of  whom  the^ 
people  had  turned  out  of  their  offices,  or  expelled,  ««•«  rfj^ri*^ 
diim^  fr6m  their  bishoprick,  as  his  words  literally  imply,  there? 
is  not  the  most  distant  hint  of  amr  superiour  to  these  ^^irfivltpofi 
ilrhose  proper  province  it  was,  if  there  hiatd  been  such  a  supe^ 
xiour,  to  inspect  their  conduct,  and  to  judge  of  it ;  and  whoser 
authority  the  people  had  treated  most  cdntemptoonsly  in  preC 
Sliming,  without  so  nuich  as  consulting  bim,  to  degrade  thi*i|t 
presbyters.  It  was  natural,  it  was  even  unavoidable^  to  tafe^y 
notice,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  usurpation  thereof  they  had 
been  guilty  upon  their  bishop,  the  chief  shepherd,  who  had 
the  oversight  of  all  the  under  shepherds  the  presbyters^  asJ 
*rcll  as  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  alone,  if  there  had  be^rf 
such  a  person,  those  presbyters  ivere  accburrtaWe  foi*  their  coti^ 
<luct.  Yet  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  syllable  in  all  this  loi)^ 
letter  that  points  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  argues  frotti 
the  power  with  which  those  presbyters  themselves  Were  vest*^ 
cd,  and  of  which  they  could  not  be  justly  stripped,  whilst  they 
discharged  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  office.  I  will  appeal 
t;o  any  candid  person  who  is  tolerably  conversant  inchristiah 
antiquities,  whether  he  thinks  it  possible,  that  in  the  third  ten'* 
tiiry,  such  a  letter,  on  such  an  emergence,  could  have  bcfen 
written  to  any  christian  congregation,  by  any  man  in  hissenses, 
wherein  there  was  no  more  notice  taken  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  then,  in  a  manner,  every  thing  in  his  own  dhurch,  than  if 
he  were  nothing  at  all.  And  that  there  v^as  so  great  a  differii 
If  nee,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  in  peOple*s  Style  and  senti- 
ments on  this  article,  is  an  uncontr6venible  proof,  that  in  that 
^riod  things  came  to  stand  on  a;  very  different  foot.  This 
fjpistle  of  Clement,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  appears,  in« 
deed,  from  one  passage,  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  before 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  at>d,  consequently, 
before,  the  seventy-second  year  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
rvilgar  computation.  And  if  so,  it  was  written  before  the 
J/Vpocalypse,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
canon*  Nothing,  therefore,  that  is  not  Skripture,  can  be  of 
greater  authority  in  determining  a  point  of  fact,  as  is  the  ques- 
tion about  the  constitution  of  the  apostolical  church. 

The  other  testimony  I  shall  produce  is  that  of  Polycarp,.. 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of.  the  apostle  John,  and  must  certain- 
ly have  written  his  epistle  to  .the  Philij^ians  a  considerable 
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time JbeCdre  die  middBe  oi  the  seeoml  ceotaisy.  Be  t&o  takes 
notice  only  of  two  orders^  of  ministeri  in  the  church,  enjoiniog 
the,  people^  chap.,  V,  to  be  subject  to  their  presbyters  and  dea« 
CTpns,  as  to  God  and  Christ*  He  could  go  no  higher  fin:  -9^ 
similitude). ;  nor  could  he  decently  have  gone  so  high»  had  he 
Ixiown  of  a  higher  order  in  the  church.  Not  a  syllaUe  of  the 
bishop,  who,  in  less  thaii  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  after,  would 
liave  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  person,  to  whom  their 
subjection  would  have  been  enjoined  by  any  christian  writer* 
lLe%  it  be  observed,  further,  that,  though,  in  chap,  v,  he  lays 
down  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  deacons,  and,  in  chap.  vi,. 
those  of  presbvtets,  wherein  every  thing  befitting  judges  and 
|^eniour&  b  included,  and,  through  the  whole  epistle,  those 
of  the  people,  there  is  no  mention  oi  what  is  proper  in  the  cha* 
faf^er  and  conduct  of  a  bishop. 

I  shall  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  one  very  an<* 
cient. author,  Ignatius,  who  also  comes  within  the  denominaF 
tion  of  the  apostolick  fathers,  whose  writings  are  supposed  tp 
H^ye  intervened,  between  those  of  Clement  and  those  of  Poly- 
j^srp,  ^d  whose  authority  is  strongly  urged  on  the  oppo^te 
f|de.r  Of  him  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  afterwards, 
tt  shall  here  only  add,  in  regard  to  Polycarp,  that  what  has  been 
now  observed,  of  his  epistle  to  the  Phtlippians,  is  a  full  confu- 
tuition  of  that  hasty  assertiQ^  of  Dodwell^,  that  the  christian 
irriters,  posterior  to  Ignatius,  most  accurately  observe  even  the 
distinction  of  the  names  ;  to  wit,  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  of 
which  hie  had  been  speaking.  His  words  are,  ^*  Juniores  au« 
^*'  tern  Ignatio  scriptores  ehristiani  et  noipinum  distinctionem 
'^y  observant  accuratissimam."  It  is  evident  from  the  above 
quotation,  that  Polycarp  knew  of  no  christian  minister  soperi* 
our  to  the  presbyters.  If  the  bishop  was  of  k  different  order, 
and  yet  included  in  the  term^  he  has  been  as  little  observant  of 
apcuracy  in  the  distinction  of  the  names^  as  of  propriety  an4 
decency  in. his  injunctions  qn  this  head. 

.  But  therp  are  other  tonicks  from  which  the  episcopate  has, 
hy  its.  warmest  patrons,  oeen  supported,  and  which  it  will  he 
proper  to  examine  particularly  in  the  following  lectures*  | 
shaU  in  these  sdso  endeavour  to  trace  (as  far  as  at  this  distance 
ctf  time  it  is  practicable)  the  outline  of  the  apostolick  church,, 
.and  inquire  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  subordioatioo  in  the 
pastors.^  It  will  be  observed  by  the  judicious  and  the  candid^ 
that  what  has  been  advanced  does  not  affect  the  lawfulness,  or 
even,  in  certain  circumstances,  th#  expediency  of  the  episcopal 
fOiQdel  i  4t  oply  exposes  the  arrogance  of  pretending  to  kjm  d?* 


vrntiMf  IiwtatUfitdtkatiH>£6iia«or^yiriMpWlid 

Stood  to  imply.  The  cUim  i$  clearly  the  o^prn^^qf  ft^i^ri^iii 
lugotry  and  ignorance.  In  regiu*d  to.  |h^^  politico  wbich  fit^v 
tain  at  present  in  the  difierent  ctiriftliaii  sef^jbst  I  fi^wo  jing«^9UoiiA- 
ty  that  I  have  not  found  one  of  aU  thl^t  (  Hav^  ^^min^d  whie)i 
can  be  ^aid  perfectly  to  coinicide  iritliihe  n^el  of  ^  f^ptQtst04 
Uck  chtirch.  Some,  indeed,  ajre  iif^?r)  Wcl  aeme  ar^  mor^  vot 
mote  s  but  thia  we  may  ^ay  with  freedom,  that  if  api^ikulat 
form  of  polity  had  b,een  essential  tp  the  chur<^  it  had  beep  lati4 
^k>wn  in  another  manner  in  the  sacred  booka»  The  vfiy  hypcb 
^esis  is,  ^n  my  opinion,  repugnai^t  tp.  the  spiritual  naliH^  0f 
4ie  evangeltcal  economy^  It  sayorurs  grossly  of  tj^.  ^fimo^^L 
with  which  the  Jews  were  into3(ic9^d  of  the  Me$«ihah'«  aeciH 
lar  kingdom,  a  conceit  wiUi  whiek  9MXf  ^k^mVf^A  dwifiAWM 
«jrc.  inloiucM^  stilk 
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A¥t%tL  kdrtieeOttndeMleattdki  the  natnte  aadcMhcqneiici 
mf  the  qiaettkm  aboot  the  polity  ori(paaUy  ^staUiibeil  in  tbd 
churchy  (  diactissed  in  the  toraier  kctui^ethe  principal  topickl 
relatitt^gf  to  the  e^iaHty  of  the  ^astors^  at  least  in  point  of  fano» 
tion  and  offictal  dutkii.  I  observed  alsa,  in  the  conclusion  o£ 
Aat  diseottrsey  that  there  were  other  topitks  from  whick  thosit 
who  maintain  a  subordination  among  them,  have  endeavoured 
to  defend'  tbehr'stoliacnts*  Matey,  indeed,  convinced  by  such 
argumenis  ai  v^ere  then  addutedy  that  it  is  in  vain  to  searck 
&r  die^>ffioe  of  biehop,  as  the  wotdr  is  understood  by  mckiems^ 
in  thoi&  ministers  ordained  by  the  a|k«des  in  the  cburchei 
^icfa'tfaey  founded,  have  referred  us  for  its  or^in  to  the  apos* 
tidate  itself.  I  have  pastin|^  observed  already,  that  this  was 
Mt  of  those  extraordinary  offices^  which  were  in  their  nature 
timpotai|y^  ted  did  n6t  admit  succession.  But  this  point,  lis 
s)»  BttuoH  siress  is  laid;  upcm  it^  Irill  deserve  to  be  eiaminedi 
more  paiMeutarly. 

Th^  a^o^tles  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  View,  either  tin 
llieir  gMeral  character  as  the  first  pastors  of  the  church  and 
tiadietS'Ofi  the  christian  faith,  or  in  what  is  implied  in  their 
specifli'dl«iracter,  of  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  first  ge^ 
liersl  vkw  they  are,  ^kiabtless^  the  predecessors  of  all  thosi 
wfco,  to  the  end  of  die  world,  shall  preach  the  same  gospel,  and 
administer  the  same  s2M:raments4  by  whatever  name  we  distiiU 
gUisk  Aem,  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  overseers,  elders;,  or 
minfisters*  But  the  question  still  recurs.  Whether  agreesJ)!/ 
to  the  primitive  institution,  dieir  successors,  in  respect  of  the 
UKM-e  common  character  of  teachers  and  directors  of  the 
churches,  should  be  divided  into  three  orders,  or  only  intd 
two  ?  To  presume  without  evidence,  that  the  first,  and  not  t)i« 
^seccmd,  wiss  tifce  fact,  is  merely  what  logiciadl  csll  zpetitic  prift^ 
c^i^  taktngl|iat  for  gnntbd,  which  is  the  rety  ^oint  in  debfittf« 
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h\xt  if  it  be  alleg^edi  that  not  in  the  genend  chara^r  of  teadi^ 
ers,  but  in. their  special  function  as  apostles^  the  bishops  are 
their  proper  successors,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  being  only 
the  successor^  of  those  who  were,in  the  beginning,  ordained  by 
the  apostles,  this  point  will  require  a  separate  discussion.  Aiud~ 
for  this  pttrpuse  your  attention  i^  entreaf ed  to  the  following  re^ 
marks, 

Pirstv  the  indispensable  requisites  in  an  apostle  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  that  the  office  could  be  but  temporary.  It  w.m 
necessary  that  he  should  be  one  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  flesh  after  his  resurrection.  Accordingly  they  were  all  ^pet-. 
cially  destined  to  serve  as  eye-witnesses  to  the  world  of  this 
great  event,  the  hinge  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  de-- 
pended.  The  character  of  apostle  is  briefly  described  hj 
Peter,  who  was  himself  the  first  of  the  apostolical  college,  2|» 
one  ordained  to  be  a  witness  of  Christ's  resurrection^  >  Acts  i^ 
22,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  often  makes,  mention  in.  hia 
speeches  both  to  the  rulers  and  to  the  people.  See  A^cts,  Ji^ 
S2i  iii,  15;  v,  32;  x,  41  ;  xiii,  31.  .And  if;SO«  the  office^ 
from  its  nature  and  design,  could  not  have  an  eaListemsAt.i^iar 
the  extinction  of  that  generation.  - ;.         . 

4    Secondly,  the  apostles  were  distinguished  by  preirogaiiveft  : 
which  did  not  descend  to  any  after  them«     Of  thisckftod  was^  . 
ferst,  their  receiving  their  mission  immediately  from  Uie  LcMsd  } 
Jesus  Christ,  not  mediately  through  any  humaa  oidination  or 
eppointment:  of  this  kind  also  was,  secondly,  the  pow^  q£ 
conferring,  by  imposition  of  hands,  the  miraculous^ gifts  of..the  : 
spirit  on  whomsoever jhey  would;  and,  thirdly,  the  knowledge 
they  had,  by  inspiration,  of  the  whcde  doctrine  of  Chrtst»»    It 
was  for  this  reason  they  were,  commanded  to  wait  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  which  their  Master  had  given  them^  thi^  , 
they  should  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     What  pains^ 
does  not  Paul  take  to  show,  that  the  above  mentioned  markt  ^ 
of  an  apostle  belonged  to  him  as  well  as  to  any  of  them  i  That  . 
he  had  seen.  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  was  consequent*  i 
ly  qualified  as  an  eye-witness  to  attest  that  memorable  event, 
ke  observes,  1  Cor.  ix,  1  ;.xv,  8 :  that  his  commission  came  di«  . 
rectly  from  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  without  th$  in-  : 
tervention  of  any  human  creature,  he  acquaints  us.  Gal.  i,:  1  ; 
li,  6.     To  his  conferring  miraculous  powers  as  the  sigpQS^f  .an 
apostle,  he  alludes,  2  Cor,  xii,  12  ;  and  that  he  received  the  . 
knowlibdge  of  the  Gospel  not  from  any  other  apostle,  but  by  . 
nninediate  inspiration,  Gal.  i,  11,  &c. 

Thirdly,  their  mission  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  froiQL  ^ 
that  of  any  ordinary  pastor.    It  was  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  both  among  Jews  and  Pagims,  afidofO^ 
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to^l^  tile  dmrge  of  a  pattibular  flotk.  The '  tchni  of  theif 
6i>&i]ii88ik>n  are',  ««Goaiid  teabh  all  nations."  Again  (  ^G6 
*^ye  into  all  the  world^and  preach' the  Gospel  to  every^cres^^i 
*<  turc/'  No  doubt  they  may  be  styled  bishops  or  overseers, 
.but  tn  »  seB%e  very  difFerent  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied 'to 
tbc^  inspector  over  the  inhabitants '  d  a  particular  distriou 
They  were  universal  bishops  {  thd  whole  ch«l*ck,  or  rather; 
l^e  whole  earth  was  tbetr  charge/and^they  Were  all  colkaguea 
oiire  of'  another.  Or  to  givtethe  same  sentiment,  in  the  words 
%^  Chrysostom,  twt^  u^n  3-i«  >^f^7«»«9«v7trifc^««-iUAM  m^x^^lt^^  ^  *^ 

^^  The  apostles  were  constituted  of  God,  rulers,  not  each  over 
"  a  separate  nation  of  city*  but  all  were  intrusted  with  the 
*<^.world  til  coinmon,"  If  so,  to  have  limited  themselves  to 
any  thing  less,  would  have' been  disobedience  to  the  express 
command  they  had  received  from  their  Master,  to  go  into  all 
nations,  and  to  prefech  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  If,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lives  of  any  of  them,  they  were,  throu^ 
age  and  irifirmittes,  confined  to  one  place,  that  place  would 
natcimlly  fall  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  such.  And 
this,  if  even  so  much  as  this,  is  all  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
ti»dia<Hi,  (for  there  is  nothing  like  historical  evidence  in  th# 
case)  that  any  of  them  were  bishops  or  pastors  of  particular 
ch^ches.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  it  is  plain,  that  the  uradi^ 
tion  has  originated  from  this  single  circumstance,  that  the  first 
pastors,  in  such  a  church,  were  appointed  by  such  an  apostle« 
Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  bishops  of  different  churches 
have  claimed  (and,  probably,  with  equal  truth)  to  be  the  auDr 
cessours  of  the  same  apostle.  .4. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  as  a  full  proof  that  the  ihatter  was  thus 
universally  imder^tood,  both  in  their  own  age,  and  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding,*  no  one,  on  the  death  of  an  aposUe« 
was  ever  substituted  in  his  room,  and  when  that  original  sacred 
college  was  extinct,  the  title  became  extinct  with  it.  The 
•leetion  of  Matthias  by  the  apostles,  in  the  room  of  Judas,  is 
no  exception,  as  it  was  previous  to  their  entering  on  their 
charge.  They  knew  it  was  their  Mastei^s  intention,  that 
twelve  missionaries,  from  among  those  who  had  attended  hia 
ministry  on  the  earth,  should  be  employed  as  ocular  witnesses 
to  attest  his  resurrection,  on  which  the  divinity  of  his  religion 
depended.  The  words  of  Peter,  on  this  occasion,  are  fn 
ample  confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  said,  both  in  regard  to 
the  end  of  the  office,  and  the  qualifications  requisite  in  the 
person  who  fills  it,  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  afford  a  demon» 
straticn  of  the  absurdity  as  Well  as  arrogance  of  modern  pre- 
teikters.    ^  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  compamed 


^ :wUh'U»  Idl  ttie  tihie.  thait  thSe  Eord  Jtmi^yvn^  faifasdPant 
l^jimop^  us;  beguming  fr6m  die  baptism  of  Johiiy  vmtd  that 
iisaift^  day  tbai^iie  was  laken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordam-k 
Hed  IQ^  be  a  witoess  with,  us  of.  hts  resuirectioii.'*  ■  BiitAft^r-^ 
iRiatdff;.wb9iiiht  apostle  James^  the.  brother  of  Jokay  w^s  f'wt 
to^dcadt  bx'iiero<C  as  recorded  ia  the  Acts  of  the  Apoattei^ 
we.fkid  nio>  mtoUoto  mkdb.o£a:s^cceakmr.  Hot  did  t^  sub^e- 
queiU  admUaion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  apostfeahip  fordS 
atiy  excefrtiQu  fromt'/what  has  bieen- advanced ;  for  th^y  caino 
not  a&  succesaours,  to  auy  oae,  but  were  speeklly  caikd'  ly  thfsf 
Holy  Spirit  a&^  apostles^  partieularty  to  tke  Geiitttes ;  aiid  m 
them  also  were  found  the  quallficatiofts  requiwit«  for*  the  testi- 
mony whichy  as  apostles,  they  were  to  give.  '* 

It  is  a  similar  subterfuge  td  recur  to  any  of  the  other  extt^- 
ordinary  ministers  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  ^hefeh^  II 
holds  true  of  them  all  alike,  that  their  office  was  teinporar^, 
aad  the  charge  the3r  had  was  universal :  it  extended  to  th^ 
wb<^  ehurchv  Of  this  kind  evidently  Was  the  office  6f  evat)i 
geUst)  a  title;  which,  like  apostte,  fell  with  those  who  fiHt  e1^^ 
joyed  it.'  Such  was  Philip,  such  wa^r  Timothys  and  suth  cer-i 
tainly  was  also  Ti^us^  The  last  mentioned,  I  own  is  hd 
wJi«re  expriessly  caEled  so.  But  from  a  proper  attention  fd 
what  we  learn  concerning  hhn  and  Timothy,  both  in  the  Acti^ 
of  the  Apostles,  wd  in  Pani's  epistles,  we  find  their  situai 
lions,  services,  atid  trufsts,  so  perfeetly  to  correspond,  that  w^ 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  affirming  that  their  functioni 
were  the  same,  and  that  they  both  served  as  assistants  to  tlie 
aposde  Paul.  Such^  also,  probably,  were  Mailc^  and  Luke.  I 
dp  not  here  allude  to  the  right  they  acquired  to  this  tkle  froni 
Ae' gospels  which  they  wrote,  but  as  due  to  them  from  having 
assisted  some  of  the  apostles  in  that  capacity.  Luke  was  k>n^ 
the  companion  of  Paul ;  Mark  is  ^aid  tb  have  attended  Peten 
And  if  he  was  a  diflferent  person  from  this  evangelist  (about 
which  some  have  doubted)  John,  surnamed  Mark,  ought  2lIm 
to  be  included,  who  for  some  time  attended  the  apostlfcs  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  after  their  separation,  Barnabas.     . 

The  work  of  an  evangelist  appears  to  have  been  to  attend 
the  apostles  in  their  journeys  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  assist  them  in  the  office  of  preaching,  especially  in  places 
which  the  gospel  had  not  reached  before.  This  conveys  tht 
true  distinction  between  the  Greek  words  toifvaveitHTidevuYyi^^ttVf 
from  which  last  the  name  evangelist  is  taken.  The  formei^ 
signifies  to  preach  in  general,  or  proclaim  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah ;  the  latter,  though  frequently  rendered  in  the  samiQ 
way,  denotes,  proj>erl}%  to  declare  the  good  new^,  that  is,  th# 
gospel,  to  those  who  had  before  known  nothing  oftheinatter* 
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-fhe  etmsgc^iirc^  adstetcd  aho  id  settling  the  cAttt-ehes^  j^wSji 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  apostks,  ai)d  bearing  meissageif 
from  them  to  those  congregations  which  the  apo»tki  coiilc^ 
not  then  perscmaUy  visit,  servittg  to  supply  their  placed  in  ttJ 
fermin^  sri>uses,  and  »ettt>ng  order.  Bat  the  whole  history  ttr^' 
mfestfrf  orovtss  that  their  supetititendency,  in  particular  places, 
i«9»as  not  stationat^f,  and  for;  tife^bat  occasional  land  aitibokr-» 
Vdry^  Thte  Wdrdd  of  Paal  to  Titufe  clearly  show  thus  mach/ 
^  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shootdsf  Sel  int 
^*  ovi^  th«  thiags  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  etders  in  eftrf 
^  city,  as  1  appointed  lih^e.'*  This  is  not  the  kngu^e  of  ortrf 
w^i^  bad  assigned  him  ttAn  as  his  fixed  station,  but  of  on«  ivh^ 
had  incriiated  him  with  tkfc  exeeulion  of  a  special  purpose', 
whicJl  die^apdfstl^  could  n^  then  execute  himself;  and  whic'h, 
wheR  Trctt^  had  ejsecuted,  the  sote  intention  of  hw  pfesei}c«f 
tllere  was  al:c«>mpli9hed»  E(ut  that  they  remained  stilf  ifi  the  if 
exfraordi^ary  chairaecer  of .  e*ratigelist6^  and  were  still  trtidei^ 
tfie  dire^OB  of  tkios^  apostli^a  w^m  they  aseisiedf  itt  thaf 
eapa(:i^;  appoars^  s^o  frodv  riiia^  that  Paul  f»ijohi»  Timothy  t<St 
male^^8patiih,(  in  regard  ttorbe  tk^atter^he  v^&chargf^ctw4thte 
Asiai,  ihit  H^  m^irght  be  wkb'h^m'  i^  B<6me  before  the  wiAten 
Akx^  Thus^,  ha  Qrders^hi^  to^xi^et  him  at  Nkdpolia,  in  May 
<edo«N,^h0re  heimeitdad^tbpass  the  winter ;  and  aft)erward$^, 
he  wfiti^to  TiMothy,  (;ft>^'*|B  second  epistle  to  Timothy  wa^ 
posterior  to  the  epistte  to  Titi^)  that  Trtiis  w^  gone  t4 
Dalmatian  *      ' 

As  CO  the  datftsTor  postscmpts  subjoined  to  the  epistks  in  the 
aommgdB  vbib&»,  it  is  utiiv«»$a)iy  agreedy  aoicmg  the  lieamed, 
tfiat^theyiaraidf  no  aiithorkyi  They  ape  not  found  in  soitte  of 
6ur  beat  and  most  ancient  manttbcriptB  :  they  atie  not  the  same^ 
ki  sAi  oopiesy  and  some  of  them  ave.  evidiently  false.  The'  t^taef 
in.  whic^  they  have  bean  a^mesred^  ts  not  thought  to  have  been 
earlier  dian  t^e  fifth  century;  We  Icivow  how  far  at  thaf  time  9 
species  of  vattity  earried  people,  to^ trace  the  line  of  their  pasi-' 
tors  upwards^  through  a  v^ery  dark'  period^  to  apostles  at^d^ 
^vangeliats,  supplying  by  their  gaesses,  ttie  imperfectiotis  of 
tiradiridii4  Cjel-ttfiq.  It  is,  that  iti  the  thre^  first  centuries',  nei- 
dfier  Timothy  nor  Titos  |&  sVykd  bishop  by  any  writer.  Iv 
^o^deservies  to  be  reiaaarked,  thati  in  th«  islatid  of  Crete,  oP 
Mlioh  Trtii*  is  said,  in  th*  postscript  of  PauPs  episde  to  Him^ 
tkihat^e  bee»  ordained' th«finrstbiahop,  there  Were  nb'  fewer, 
^iocbitdlng  to*  the  earttest  a«bouht6  attd  catidogues  extant,  thai(' 
eleveb  bishops*  H^nce  it  is  thai  Titus  has  been  called  by  som^ 
fjCtfceJlatei- 4«&ers  auf  arthhSshop  5  thoogh  few  of^thfe  warniest 
Irkade  of  e^scopSMJ^  pi^tetend^to  ciVculw'  arthiepiscopal  order^ 
ao^eady  fi>^t6%    Yet  it  ia^uot^tiiliout  som^  colouir  of  r^a^otf 


that  t)iey  h^vf^  Aan^edhim  so  risince  he  vrikft:  ^^pfJ^atod  to  6b* 
dain  elders  iti;  every  city,  and  bad  therefore  a  superintendenc]^ 
for  the  time  over  the  whole  iabnd.  Whereas  it  iswell  known, 
that  ^n  ^the  earliest  time^  of  episcopacy,  eVery  ^city  wherein 
there  was  a  church,  that  is,  wherein  there  lyef  e  christian  con* 
verts  enow,  had  its  ovfn  bishpp.  Now  if  such  w^st  the  case 
with  Titu^,  he  enjoyed>an  o£ce[  tfa^ere  ii^iwhiph  hi^.had  no  sue* 
cession  ;  since  in  all  the  ancieqt  history  of  the  churchy  after  the 
death  of  the  extraordinary  mimsters,  till  the  rise  of  the  metro* 
political  jurisdiction,,  which  was  near  two  centuries  afteswards, 
the  bishop  of  a  single  congregation  was  the  highest  ^ order 
known  in  the  church*  But  our  adversaries  :ifi  this  quefsttpa  ido 
not  reflect,,  that  by  txuikiBg  him  a  metropoUt{|ii,ji(hfy  4et>i:iy<l 
themselves  of  the  otily  plausible ^agcQimt. that,  has  be/^  gtv^o 
on  their  side,  why  he  got  no  direptAPns  cQiicemitig.the'.cQaskse-* 
cration  of  bishops,  namely,  that  k|e  himself  was  ^e  bishep« 
For  being  in  that  island,  by.  their  hypojthesis.archbishop,  he  had 
several  suffragans  of  the  episcopal  c^der,  iVi  whose  ordiliattQa 
alone  he  was  immediately  cdmcerjkedt  The  ordaio^g.  pC  pr^e-^ 
%ters  and  deacons  waa  prpp^ly.dtrir  work,,  and  ootLhia% 
Paul,  on  that  suppositiotu  omiiAitietiitcii  give  him  instri^Jtiopdi  otK 
ihe  only  point  in  wbieh  he^had.aiCiOncerp.^  Thi^  hoUavrstiR 
more  evidently  in  regard  to.Timothjf^  whpm  the  same  pexsona 
have  made  primate,  or  rathf^  ^^t^iaircb,  of  the  proesotosulai^ 
Asia,  wherein  there  wene  wmyk  bishops.  Whlit  (excuse  wiH 
♦heir  ingenuity  invent  for  this  repeated  oversight  of  .the  apos«. 
tie,  in  mentioning  only  two  drdei^jins tend  of  thcee  I  Indeed* 
so  litde  can  the  instrMctions,  given  by  Paul  to  Timothy  find 
Titus,  be  made  to  quadrate  twith'4nycMrdinar)r: ministry  that 
ever  obtained  in  the  church,;  that  we  are  forced  tocbncludej 
with  the  learned  Dr.  Wbitbyir(sfie  his.  preface  to  tl>e  episde  t^ 
Titus)  that  theirs  was  ei^'rpiordiii«vy.  as  well  as  temporary^ 
and  that  they  were  not  ««iftceed/bd  in  it  by^  any  that  .came  after 
them.,  But  if  we  must  have  succt^ssoMDs  t^  those  «traordiiiary 
missionaries,  why  do  we  njot  retail  Both  theijp.titlcs  and  their 
offices.?  And  why  have,  we  ^not  i»ucee^ii<ovirs  to  .the.n\  aU  ?  yHb^ 
have  we  not  still  ourapostles^^'and  evangelists,  and^Tophet$,.a«d: 
governments^  and  tof^gUesj  and/iotei^pretets,  and  mir^Ies,  and? 
discemers  of  spirits,  isis  welViMithey  I  \  This  would  be  no  inorb 
than  the  native  coniieqiienoe  of  that: principle,  that  wip  miistr 
have  something  correspoAdlog  and's^cessive  to  offices  which, 
wpre  then,  by  the  wisdom,  of  God«.' judged  necessary,  for  thet 
subversion  of  idolatry i»  and  .the  &r4l  publication  of  the  faith«  * 
It  i^.dT  as  little  weight  to  iirg«,  tthat.cQmmittln^  the  chai^* 
of  ordaining  presbyters!  and  id^adona  Jto  those  extraordjftarjr 
wipji^ters^  Ticaothy  aud  Tijtta„w»a«tt  eyidetfce  that  there  wai 
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1(0  ■  isUfh'  power  iq  tlie  pressb^tprs  or  bishops,  as.  they  ^c,alao, 
called^  who  h^d  be^p  ordained  in  those  plaices  before*  ,Buf 
how  doi?s  it^appear,^  that  there  had  been  any  ordained  iu  the 
churches  to  which  their  charge  then  extended  ?  The  congret , 
lotions,  as  was, hinted  already,  for  some  tiipe  left  under  thi, 
tutelage^pf.  those  extraordinary  n^inisters,  the  prophets  ana^ 
wise  men  who  happened  to  be. among  them.     The  first  men-., 
tion  that  is  made  of  the  ordination,  or  settlement  of  elder^  ia! 
every  city,   is  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where^*, 
many  thousands  had  been  converted    to  Christianity  in  dif^,; 
ferent  places  long  before.     And  that  some  of  the  churches,, 
to  whic^  Paul's  epistles  were  directed,  had  no  fixed  ministry^, 
is  evident  froni  the  tenour  of  the  epistles  themselves,  parti-,, 
cularly  from    those    written  to    the  Corinthians.     Now   thq,^ 
directions,  given  to  both  Timothy  and  Titus  clearly  show^. 
that  they  relate  to  the  planting  of  churches,  by  supplying  for^ 
the  first  time,  with  stated  pastors,  those  converts  who  had , 
none  before.     This  must  have  been  done  by  the  extraordi* 
nary  ministei's,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  done  at  all.     But  when, 
that'  Wail  ojice.  effected,    no  other  than  ordinary  means,    to,- 
which  the  pastprs  to  be  ordained  were  equal,    were  requU. 
site  for  the  supply  of  bccasiqnal  ys^ancies,  and  for  preserving  ^ 
an  order  once  established.      Accordingly,   the  execution  oT 
the  charge  wlfiqh  Paul  gave  to  Timothy,  whereof  the  plant-, 
ing^oif  churches,  by  supplying  them  with  pastors,  was  a  prin%, 
cipalf  part,  he  deiipminates  doing  the  work,  not  of  a  bishop,^ 
but  of  an  evangelisJt,  and  fulfilling  that  ministry.     Aaron,  thc^ 
first  high  priest  under  the  former  dispensation,  and  after  hinx 
Eleazar  his  son,  Were  solemnly  consecrated  by  Moses,  whq , 
was    an   extraordinary  minister,    inasmuch   as   he   was   the 
steward  and  sole  superintendent  over  the  house  of  God.     But 
Was  this  ever  understood  to  imply,  that  no  succeeding  priest^ 
and  especially  no  succeeding   high  priest,    could  be  legally 
consecrated  by  any  who  was  inieriour  in  office  to  Moses  J[ 
Had  that  been  the  case,  the  priesthood  must  have  expired 
with  that  generation.     Moses,  in  his  exalted  statvofi,  had  no 
successor.     And  till  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
it  might  be  justly  said^  **  Thert'^ arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
".Israel,  like  unto  Moses,  whom  Ihe  Lord  knew  face  to  face.*?;. 
It  was  necessary  indeed  that  he  sfiould  lav  the  foundation  of 
the  Israelitish  church,   but  that  he  should  raise  the  super- 
structure was  not  necessary.     To  effect  thia  was  left  to  mean- 
er hands.,  And  the  priesthood,  once  establisheil,  was  sufiT' 
cient  of  itseff  for  iiUing  up  the  voids  that  might  be  made  by 
death,  sm4  other  accidents.    And  it;  is  reasonable  to  think, ' 
that  We  case,  in  this  respect,  would  not  be  similar  with  th^ 
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church  of  Christ  ?  H^nce  it  is  evident,  that  all  thc'^argdme^tsf, 
in  favour  of  the  distinction,  iwhich  are  brought  by  Epipbafiiu^'> 
aind  others,  from  some  passages  in  the  epistles  tb^Tiifiothy  sthd 
Titus,  being  built  on  a  false  hypothesis,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
"They  proceed  upon  the  notion,  that  these  were  pfoperly  bi- 
shops in  the  modern  acceptation  ;  a  notion  utterly;  unknown  tb 
that  christian  aniit^uity,  which  alone  deserves  the  nuihe  *of  pri^ 
Ihitive  ;  amotion,  besides,  incompatible  with  the  autheiitick'  ac« 
tounts  we  have  concerning  these  extraordinary  ministers,  who 
were  not  made  bishops  till  about  five  hundred  vears  after  their 
death. 

There  is  only  one  other  plea  of  any  consequence  ih  favotir 
6{  the  apostolical  antiquity  of  episcopacy,  v/hich  I  «hall  noW 
examine.  I  have  reserved  it  foi*  the  last,  because;  it  aifotds  an 
excellent  handle  for  inquiring  into  the  real  origin  of  'subordi- 

,  Nation  among  the  christian  pastors.  The  plea  I  mean  is  taken 
from  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Asian  churches  in 'the  Apoca* 
typse,  addressed*  to  the  angels  of  these  churches  severally,  ahd 
in  the  singular  number;  to  the  angel  of  the  church' bf  Eghne- 
8US,  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  appears  from  the  first  ctiapteir  pf 
that  book,  that  each  epistle  is  intended  for  all  the  chufch  dfr 
congregation  mentioned  in  the  direction'  or  8u;{)erscriptioh. 
But  one  person,  called  the  a^g^l  of  that  church^  is  address^ 
in  name  of  the  whole.  This  is  evidently  differefnt  from'  Vfii 
uniform  style  both  of  the  Acts  6f  the  apostles  atxd'bf  PkuPs 
epistles.  In  thtm,  as  we  haVe  seen,  the  pastors? ^iii'evfci^ 
church  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number;  '  The  sainfe 
titles  are  used  promiscuously  of  all,  (except  the  deacpiis)  a^s'djF 

'  persons  quite  co-ordinate  in  power  and  tnist.  'Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  singular  number  is  used,  and  a  nanrie  given  whit% 
is  not  commonly  applied  to  thofee  in  the  miiHstry,  •  ordinary  br 
Extraordinary.  Angel  properly  denotes  messeifiger  or  dmba3- 
sadour.  It  is  the  name  usiially  assigned  to  th<^  celestial  spirits^ 
as  expressive  of  the  relation  they*'siand  in  to  God.  The  ihftrr* 
Hal  spirits  are,  in  like  max>i^er/called  the  deyii'b  angels.  It'ik 
Sometimes  also  used  of  men.  Thus  it  is  predicted  in  Scripture 
Concerning  John  the  baptist  :*— "  JJe'hoId,  I  send  piy  angel  bc- 
•*  fore  thee,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way.'*  •  But  wh^t  shall  We 
aay  of  the  import  of  the  eicprcssion  ih  that  part  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse now  referred  to?  Shall  we,  with  many, Considerthisunusu;^ 
application  of  a  name,  and  the  adopting  of  die  singular  niiib- 
ber  in  reference  to  the  safcred.  office^  though  but  in  one  single 
book,  and  that  a  very  ihysterious  and  prophetic jil  ^^pj^i  as:^ 
sufHcient  counterpoise  to  all  the  arguments  in  feVoiirbf  tHe  co- 
ordination .of  the  pastors,  taken  from  tlie  uniform'  style  of  tl^c 
plain  and  historical  part  of  scripture,  which  infornrs  ui  of  the 
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ytoftt4ltfvA>lj[^Vi(<^h^»«  ^4  ii^omjh^  familiar  epUtles  of  tl|e 
«|^f^d^.?ti>>^09(S,Cr^rche|  tbfi^  liaci  been  planted^  or  to  th^ir  aa^ 
^ipmmPi  irk\h^immtxy,i  I.^JQ;©^  tbiak,  that  by  any  juat  rulci 
9fj'mmW^^^^^Pi  Wf  PUJ?  J.  Tbi^.would  be  not  to  borrow  light 
fnftJ«>  t^1^.ff?^spic^9V?iP8ft»^€;»l  in  pr<ier  to  di&pcl  the  darknesa 
of  the  obscure^  but  to  contoun^.the  Ijght  of  the  cleareat  paa* 
&M^t  4>ytl^l^^5i^Qg  ^  with  the  Qb^curity  of  the  darkeat* 
^a^h^i  ^M^Cnth/^P  ma^njtain  with  ^ome  zealous  patrpna  of  thq 
pTf^i^^)^ji^<!  ipodpl>  that  in  jthe  sublime  and  allegorical  style  of 
t^9f^h^^yy  ^^rfpnintunity  is  her^  personified  and  addressed  a^ 
Hfj^'Saaf^f  ^h^li  we  g£rro»  that  by  tl^e  angel  is  meant  the  preSA 
fc^^t^ry,  which  our  Lor4t  the.  better  to  express  the  union  tha^ 
gtiglltttfx^ubsijit  among  the  members,  emphatically  considera 
%9  9!3^, person  ?  With  ^is  interpretation  I  am  equally  dissatis^ 
Bfi^.i  It  i^; indeed  evident,  that  each  of  Ui;ise  epistles  is  ultU 
Ifia^t^y  ^eade|i>for  the  congregation.  The  faults  reprehend^ 
e^.^.c.Ci.therefpre  to  be  m^erstood  as  the  faults  not  of  the  mini^ 
l^or.i^inis^r&peculiarly,  but  as  the  faults  that  predominated 
among  the  people^  and  with,  which  both  the  pastors  and  the  flocJi 
S^;BLqr^;X)f  lesii  chargeable  ;  and  the  warnings  and  admpni* 
t&.nSf.a^  giy^n  to  them  alU  Accordingly,  when  tliere  is  a  ne^ 
cf(8^ty..o£  distii^g^i&hing  the  conduct  of  some  from  that  of 
9)^cr§>  ^hc;  plural  number  is  adopted  as  in  chap*  ii^  y*  10  ;**^ 
^^.,i^^Qld,  die  ..deydl  shall  cast  soime  of  i^ou  into  prison^'  that  yoM 
'bfVW^^inedv  3ee  ^so  verses .13,  33,  24,  and  2i«  jBut  to  un^ 
ifil^P^^4}hyL  ^^e  name  ^rigel  another  community,  namely^  thai 
!D/.^|tb.f..pj^^rv^PP^^^''.^o  me  an  unnatural  supposition^  which 
^E^AiTV^^^^F  1^0,  the  text»  Though  we  .have  instances,  eapeci^ 
My  \nipt^^ppis  and  denunciations,  wherein  a  community  i^ 
fld^dr^l^(^  by  ^e  .sii^ggilar  pronoi^s  thou  and  thte^  I  do  aojt  r e^^ 
f^^ecl;  ^ufit^fMP^iHs^.of  an  appellative  as  .the  application  of  tho 
wprd  oi^jg^/.hp^e  ^v.ould  ,be^  oin  the;  hypothesis  ot  thos^  i^iterpre^ 
^c;ra^,  jB^is  ^ejre  no  mediucn  \  Most  tl>e  angel  of  e^ch  church 
')i^rqa4dce^c;d  l^e  of  .an  order /differing  from  that  of  the  othet 
q^is^r^^',  apfi  superiour  to  it,  .or  must  it  imply  their  coUec* 
ti^e  bo4j'*  To  me  an. intermediate  opinion,  whicH  has  been 
fidppt^4  hysome  critick$,  appears  much  more  probable,  daa^  ei« 
iJitjr..  Mysentio^ent  ,therefbre  \^  that,  as  in  their  cQtv»istoriA$ - 
s^ul  coi^gregations,  it  would  he  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  ordeti 
that.Qn<e  4>ould  preside^  both  in  the  offices  of  reliRioni  at^din 
iheir  ^on^uU^itipna,  for  ,^he  pon^inon  goo4«Jt  is  their  president 
or  jchairmam  tfaa^  ts  here  ad4i:^&&ed  ut^ler  the  name  .of  angeL 
A  regulatioti  of  this  kind  all  sprt§  of  societies  are  led  fo  au^opl 
from  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  conducting  h^^ 
stness  ;  and  those  christian  societies  would  also  fall  into  it  hf, 
example^    l^hey  had  adopted  the   name  wfic^vle^^f  presbytery 
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6r  senate,  Imm  the  name  frequently  given  to  thef  Jew&fr  'im^^ 
hedrim.  The  term  ^r^tvtvnp^^  elder  or  senator,  they  had  al^toJ 
borrowed  from  the  title  given  to  the  members  of  thslt  council* 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  to  derive  from  that  coui^ 
also  the  practice  of  conducting  their  affairs  more  decently  aiid 
expeditiously  by  the  help  of  a  president.' 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to  signify,  that  the  pres'* 
bjrtery  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  saiihedrim',  because 
they  adopted  the  same  name.  This,  far  from  being  necessary} 
is  not  even  probable.  Their  different  uses  and  purposes  inust 
suggest  the  propriety  of  many  differences  in  their  structure 
and  procedure*  But  on  the  first  erection  of  this  christian  se- 
nate, or  council,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  take  as  much'  of  the 
form  of  the  Jewish,  as  was  manifestly  of  equal  convenience  in 
both*  It  still  adds  to  the  probability  of  this,  that  in  the  sytia^ 
gogue  from  which  many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  church  in 
those  early  times  were  borrowed,  he  who  presided  in  coiiduct-: 
ing  the  worship  and  in  directing  the  reading  of  the  teiw,  was 
«tyled  the  angel  of  the  congregation. 

•An  example  they  Hke wise  had  in  the  apostolical  college 
itself,  in  which  Peter  appears,  by  the  appointment  of  his  mas- 
ter to  have  presided ;  though  in  no  other  particular  was  he 
endowed  with  any  power  or  privilege  not  conferred  on  the 
rest,  who  were,  in  respect  of  apostleship,  his  colleagues  and 
equals.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  entering  into  the^conftro- 
Versy  that  has  been  so  much  laboured  between  protestants  and 
papists^  and  of  the  latter,  between  some  more  and  some  less 
papistical,  in  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  Peter.  I  think  it 
has  been  made  sufficiently  manifest,  that  there  was  not  any- 
kind  of  power  conferred  on  him,  in  which  his  fellow-apostled 
were  not  sharers  with  him.  He  is  indeed  made  a  principal 
foutidation  of  the  church  • ;  but  they  also  are  foundations  f  ; 
for  the  house  of  God  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets ;  and  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  wall  of 
tlie  new  Jerusalem  were  inscribed  the  names  of  thib  twelve 
apostks|.  The  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  of 
pr<^ouncing,  without  danger  of  errour,  the  sentence  of  God 
in  either  retaining  or  remitting  sins,  was  indeed  first  conferred 
upon  Peter  ||,  but  afterwards,  as  we  learn  in  other  passages, 
particularly  from  the  apostle  John  •♦,  onbllthe  eleven.  Yet  I 
think  it  would  be  putting  a  forced  construction  on  the  words 
used  by  Christ,  when  Peter  first  professed  his  faith  in  him  ai 
the  Messiah,  and  had  his  name  changed  from  Simon  to  Ce^. 

•Mat.  xvi,18.  "       tEpli.  ii^SO.        '  |  Rev- xxi.  14. 

.  II  Miti.  w.  19.  ••  Matt,  xviii*  16;  John  xx.  23. 
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j>hka^>^  I^et^r,  thsNt  is,  Rbcfc;  to  affirm,  that  they  convey  to 
this  apostle  m>  pre-emineDce  or  distinction  whatever*.  For 
thcm^  we  at^  «iaiight  from  scripture  to  consider  the  declara* 
tionsmafde  to^Peter^as  being ,ai^  applioible  to  them  all,  still 
they  tt^ePto  be  regarded  as  niost  eminently  applicable  to  him, 
to  whom,  in  the  singular  number,  our  Lord,  in  the  audience 
of  the  rest,  addressed  himself  in  this  manner :  ^^  I  say  to  thee,*' 
i--.2^d*  *^  I'will  give  to  thee^'*  The  confession  which  Peter 
madb  was  doubtless  the  confession  of  them  all*  They  were 
therefore  all  made  partakers  of  the  same  benefits*  But  as 
Peter's  zeal  had  led  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  mouth,  in 
malting  this  profession  to  his  master,  Christ,  after  the  effusion 
of  the  spirit,  honoured  him  to  be  their  mouth  also,  in  first 
preaching  this  doctrine,  and  giving  testimony  for  him  to  the 
JeWs,  and  afterwards,  by  the  special  call  of  God,  to  the  uncir- 
eumcised  Gentiles.  It  is  thus  this  apostle  himself  speaks  of 
it  :.^((  Brethren,  ye  know  that  God  made  choice  among  US| 
**  that  tht  Gentiles,  by  n<y  mouth,  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
^^  gospel."  '  This  is  called,  in  another  place,  *^  opening  the 
"  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  affords  a  natural  exposi* 
tion  of  Christ's  declaration  to  Peter,  ^'^  I  give  thee  the  keyg 
**  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  even  here  there  is  nothing 
jpeculiar  given  to  Peter,  but  merely  that  he  should  be  honour* 
id  to  be  the  first.  In  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  after* 
Wards,  Paul  was  incomparably  more  eminent  than  he.' 

That  Peter  'however  was  considered  a»  the  president  of 
th&t  college,  appears  from  several  particulars.  One  is,  he  ir 
not  only  always  named  first  in  the  gospels,  and  in  the  Acts, 
but  by  Matthew,  who  was  also  an  apostle,  he  is  called  npW(^; 
the  JiM^  which  I  imagine  is  equivalent  to  presicienr  or  chief. 
fiftn^i  S#/i««ry,-*.the  first  Simon.  It  is  not  the  adverb  9iyii7«^  that 
is  used  here,  which  Would  have  barely  implied,' ^at  the  histoi 
rian  began  with  his  name,  but  the  adjective  or  epithet  wfitli^^ 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  was  not  first  called  to  the 
apostleship,  for  his  brother  Andrew  was  called  before  him,  ak 
we  Icam  n-om  the  gospel  of  John. '  There  is  hardly  therefor^ 
any  other  sense,  than  that  now  given,  that  can  he  pyt  uponihe 
expression.  Sometimes  when  the  apostles  are  spoken  of, 
Peter  alone  is  named.  Thus  :  **  Tell  his  disciples  aad  Peter." 
I  acknowledge,  however,  that  as  another  reason  may  be  as^ 
signed  for  the  distinction  that  is  made  in  this  passage,  verv 
little  stress  can  be  laid  on  it.  Agaiii :  ♦'  Peter  stood  up  with 
*♦  the  dleven."  **  They  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apos« 
"  ties.''  And  of  the  three  whom  our  Lord,  on  some  occasions, 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  honouring  them  to  «be  witnesses 
of  his  transfiguration,  his  raising  from  the  dead  JaarUs's  daugli^ 


twr,  and  hi*  a^oy  in  ihfe  ;»ftr(%eAi«  PiJt^r.  Ur.  dot  pn^  Qifte,e|ift|r 
lovBriaUy  named  &V9U,  Ba%A  if^nfA.on^^^,  m  M^^^^^ 
tiiQst  thcee,  arraag^a  them  x>tl;ier«^J9e>  (Gal*  iii;  9y)  Qfjam^^ 
Ctpfi(is^?ind  J  ohm  It  appeal^,  haweYer,/rpmj^i#:y^>Hp8^f 
s^e,  1^^  Paul  cotisidered  hi«ii;  aft  the.  head:  Qfi  ibMir^lyi^j. 
Wh^ii  hp  :5ay9  the  :go$ptl  of  the.i  tdrcumcisipn  ^a^ .coa9j9^^t«4 
t9  Peter^  it  is  evident  that  he  i»  parucalari?ied  hy  w.ay  ^^f^i^mir 
9^nct,  for.tto  per^s^n  cimd<)ubt  thai  Fe^tyrht^^  thi9c'n|inisg;ry.aii 
^Qminon  with .the./otheri  .ckaren»  :And  in  italci«gtiiQtip«  ^hi^l^ 
sUQcess  of  ;he,g6spel  amc&ig!  the  JewSij'P«t^r»al<>pe,i^  agai^ 
named  as  the' great  inatrument  God  had  .emplpyjed^fpr,  .thai: 
purpose*  And  ii^taaaother  place,  h«  me^ntloiis  his  pwn^isit  tp 
ihemo.ther  church  at  Jierusalem, a^  made  peculiarly  to  Pe^eri 
lirith  whom  he  abode  fifteen,  days.  These*  I  acknq\yle<jge^ 
are  hut  slight  circumstances  taken  severally,  but  taken  in  <;pn- 
function,:  they,  art  strong  enough,  for  supporting  all  that  X 
i^end  to  bs*ild  upoki  thcim.  For  nothing  is  )iitT^  ascribed  ^^ 
4im  asIfiecnUar  but  the  presidentship,  or  the  .first  pla^e  iA:th« 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  an  apostlse  qoln^no^  t</'then>  alU 
l{«  was  noiiamosig  the: apostles  as  a  father  among  hi^.childrea^ 
%%  a  different  rank,  and  of.a  supcriour  order,  but  a'sanjcldcy 
brother  atnong  hia  ybunger  brothc^ra,  the  first  of  the  saipje  i:^nk 
apd  order,  "  Be  riot  you:  called  rabfci,'*  said  Jesua  t^  ^b^ 
twelve;)  aonie  time^after  the  honourable  d.ei,larauo;i  made  ft^ 
Peter,  "for  one  is  y<tor  master,  even  Christ,  and  all. you  s^r^ 
*<:^  brethren  ;  and  cjJl  no  man.  your.:  fcther  upoh  the  e^ri]),;for 
f>:  one  is.  your  father  who  is  i<i  heaven,^"  .  :It  is  perhaps  nnnecei* 
^ajy  to  aidd,that  whatever  was  conferred  on  Peter,  was  pi^rely 
persona),  and  could  descend  to  none. after  him.  Thja  indeed 
1$  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  another  point;  that  ^he  app.s*r 
tolate  itself  waspersonalvand  did  not  admit  succ^$k»a,  ^tupli 
I  have  proved  to  you  in  the  the  preaeding  part. of  this  disi5owrs#j. 
As  to  DodwelPs  notion  of.  the  pre$i,dexicy  of  the  apostle  J^Qs^lH 
the  son  of  Alpheus^  otherwise  James  the  less,.  »|socaUed..^i^ 
Lord's  brother,  and  supposed  to  have  beea  the  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  likewise  of  the  temporary  priiAafiy^  fimiol  tliei 
church'of  Jerusalem,  aft^erwards  of  the  churc^Qf  EphtE«u?,.| 
have  taken  notice  of  both  in  another  place* 
"  Some  keen.controvertists  on  the  protestant  side  Would  be 
apt  to  cenauce  what  has  heen  now  advanced  ,in  re^l^rd.  tQ.jth^ 
apostle  Peter,  as  yielding  too  much.to  the  Romaoist^  T^  in 
fact  nothing  at  all  is  yielded*  The  bishop  of  Rome  has  no  nibrt 
claim  to  be  the  succdssor  .of,  Peter,  thim  the  bishop  .of.jLondon 
has,  or  indeed  any  pastor  in  the  church*  It  is  but.tot^.r.ctoi"* 
monjiy  the  effect,  though  a  very  bad  ifcffect,  of  religious  cotitrOr 
vcjrsy,  that  impartiality  atid  even  judgment  arie^  laid  asid^  Iqr 
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bdthr^^tl^  4nd  «ach  eoYisiders  it  as  his  glory  to  cotitrsdict  th« 
«di(ir  Hft  tt^ch,  and  to  recede  from  his  sentiments  at  far,  as 
pdS8&l&^;^^^t)ne  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  looks  like  concea* 
sioii':  it'is^Iike  losing  ground  in  a  battle.  For  when  once  iin- 
happi^^th^  cOntroveri^ial  spirit  has  gotten  possession  of  a  mim; 
hiV  objeoi'is  no  longer  truth  but  victory.  Against  this  evil  I 
woald  \ii^arn  you,  my  young  friends,  ^s  much  as  possible.  Re» 
verei  troth' above  i^U  things  wherever  you  find  it.  Attend  cook 
ly  and j^ndfldly  to  the  voice  of  reason,  from  what  quarter  so* 
tVer^it  cGmlss.  Let  not  the  avenues  to  your  understanding  be 
ch6k«d  ap'  iifi^ith  prejudices  and  prepossessiona,  but  be  alwajra 
6pcfl  to  conviction* 

i  No^,  though  what  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the  apot^ 
tfdate  "should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  established,  yet  that 
#nie,  'on  account  either  of  seniority,  or  of  superrour  merit,  ha* 
bitualiy  presided  in  the  presbytery,  will  still  remain  probable^ 
for>t)ie  otther  l-easons  assigned,  the  obvious  conveniency'of  th9 
thing,  the  cdmiiionness  of  It  in  all  sorts  of  councils  and  amvea- 
fions  f  particulkrly  in  the  sanhedrim  and  synagogue,  the  only 
ratiohal  account  that,  in  a  consistency  with  other  parts  of  sacred 
writ,  or  with  any  christian  relicks  of  equal  antiquity,  can  be  gfe 
ven  of  the  address^  in  the  singular  number,  to  the  pastors  of 
the  sel^en  churches  severally  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  I  may 
add,  the  most  plausible  account  which  it  affords  of  the  origin 
of  tbe:more  considerable  distinction  that  afterwards  obtained 
between  bishop  and  presbyter.  The  whole  of  life  shows  ua, 
that  from  the  most  trivial  causes  the  greatest  effects  sometimes 
proceed.  History  in  particular  evinces  this  truth.^  and  no  sort 
of  history  more  remarkably  than  the  ecclesiastical. 
•  It  ihay  further  be  observed,  in  isupport  of -the  same  doctrine, 
that  some  of  the  most  common  appellations,  whereby  the  bi'. 
shop  was  first  distinguished,  bear  evident  tracer  of  this  origin. 
tie  w'as  not  only  called  irp^$rt0f,  but  wfttff64,  president,  chairman ; 
and  by  periphrasis  the  presbyter^  were  called  vi  m  t-v  hvlifM  ^w, 
they  who  possessed  the  second  seat  or  throne,  as  the  bishop  was 
w^^Modst^ai,  he  who  possessed  the  'first.  Thus  he  was  in  the 
|»re3%tery,  M  the  speaker  In  the  house  of  commons,  who  is  ndrt 
c(^a''««ipiH'ioUr  order  to  the  other  meitibers  of  thc' house,  butfe 
acommonet  among  commoners^  atfdi^'dnly,'  In  consequenbeof 
chat 't^tatiroii,' accounted  the  first  among  those  of  his  own  rank. 
Thfe  »*iiie  thitig  might  be  illustrated  by  the  prolocutor  of  citbejr 
house- of  convocation  in  England,  or  thfe  modeFator  of  an  eccle.- 
isidsfical  judicatory  in  Scotland.  Now  as  the  president  is,  as 
it  Were,  the  month  of  the  council,  by  which  they  deliver  theifr 
judgnieiit,'and  by  which  they  address  themselves  to  6thers,  it  is 
Aatur^  to  suppose)  that  through  the  satike  qhtinneljito  wit,  thi^sr 


fore  tp  tihe:icongl-^g^ion  might  very  naturally  be*  ^e»ge4-it^ 
him.  who  pos9eMe4  the  $rei  .^sic%^  aiid  prem(kd..amot^ii»Mi#r 

But  it  may  he.said.  Is  not.  (bis  at  m^.|  b<lt  <»  plfiiM(ibl€tK:oi:^e:Cn; 
ture^  and  not  » proof  ?  I  acknowledge*  i9d!«^;itbsntif|h«ii|>oio^ 
does  not  adiAit  aopo^i^ve  a  prpof  a»  ihigbt  be.visbed*j  .«jBiBtiin. 
a  case  of  this  kind,^  the  most  plausible  icon|eeture»..%Aiiia'a^ 
that  can  be  hadi  will  be  accoun^rd  suffieient  by^a  ;i!f.^OQ»U<^ 
manfon  determiaing  the  question,    Thisi  soluticm^i^pp^ifa.  ti6.: 
me  the  be^t,  because  it  puts  no  undw  8ti:etch  uponjMie  mopAfi$ 
and  is,perfec4y.Qompatible  with; th^t. equality  in:poiwei!  and.Qf^. 
der,  which  ihe  uniform  style  of  the  Acts  and  thjg  .£pist)i&9^.  iint 
the  .prooniscuous  application  of  the:  saoie  appellatives,  and  in 
the.use  of  the  plural  number  on  such  occasions,. proves  to  hav« 
subsisted:  among  the.pastor^  first «,ettled  by  the.  apostles  .aad 
evangelists.      This  equality  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  sup-i 
ported,    ix  is.  .only  the  ^ludon^  now  given  of  jhe  difl5c^Uy< 
arising 4 {rtnn  the  noted  passage  in  the  Apo^.4lyps^«.tMt  I  a4?. 
mit  to^be  conjectural.    And  all  I. plead  ipAts  favour  is^  thM 
of  ail  IJie   eonjectures  I  have   seen  on.  that. article,  ^jstJb^ 
most!  likely.  . 

It  wa3  doubtlcaa  the  distinction  ^lof  one  p>a8tor  in  every 
churohi  mailed  by  this  apostle^  though  pot  made  by  any  who 
had  written  before  him,  .which  has  led  TertuUian,  whQ§^  p^b* 
licaitiona  firsi  appeared  but  about  a  century  after  the.apo<$^^.9, 
to  consider : him  1  as  the  institutor  of  episcopacy.  These  ar« 
his  words,  (lib.  iv.  adv.  Marcionem)  *^  Ordo  tamen  i^piscopor 
^^  rum  ad  originem  recensu^^  in  Joannem  Mabit  aucjQorenii;'!' 
which  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  btii.  chap»  i%  sect.;^) 
translates  thus :— ^^f  ^The  order  of  bishopsi,  when  it  ia  traced 
"  up  to  its  original,  will  be  found  to  haye.Sai^t  John  fpr  pno 
*'  of  its  authors.^*  A  palpable  misinterpretation  of  our  anti- 
quary. TertuUian  says  expressly,  "  Our  inquiries  into  the 
*^  origin  of  the  episcopal  order  terminate  in  John. the  author.'^ 
Had  that  father  said,  ^^Mundus.  ad  originem  recensus,  in 
**  Deum  stabit  creatorem  ;'*  would  Bingham  haye  rendered  it, 
**  The  world,  when  it  is  traced  up  to  its  ori^nal^willbe.found 
^^  to  have  God  for  one  of  its  creators  T'  I  cannot  allow  myi^el^ 
to  think  it.  Yet  the  interpolation  in  rendering  creator^em  one 
of  its  creators,  is  not  more  flagrant,  than  in  rendering  auctcrem 
one  of  its  authors.  By  this  version  he  avoids  showing  what  is 
extremely  plain  from  the  words,  that  Tertullian  did  not  think 
there  was  any  subordination  in  the  pastors  of  the  qhurches 
instituted  by  the  other  apostles^  Else  how.  should  he  refer  us 
to  John,  of  whom,  though  an  eminent  propagator  of  the  fattK 
we  have  not  such  particular  a^counta  a9  of  ao^ne  of  hia  cot 
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leagues?  If  he  had  discovered  any  traces  of  such  a  disparity 
in  the  settling  of  the  churches,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  should  have  referred  us  solely  to  John,  of  whom  we 
have  so  little  information,  as  the  author.  But  this  opinion  he 
has  evidently  founded  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  book  mentioned 
by  him  in  the  same  sentence.  Now  if  he  thought  that  that 
apostle  gave  a  model  to  the  churches  established  by  him,  whi^h 
the  other  apostles  had  not  g^ven  to  theirs,  (though  in  after- 
times  it  came  to  be  universally  adopted)  we  must  conclude,  at 
least,  that  he  did  not  consider  any  particular  external  form  as 
essential  to  the  christian  church,  but  as  a  thing  entirely  discre- 
tionary in  the  several  founders.  And  that  this  was  his  opinion, 
appears  at  least  probable  from  this,  that  he  had  mentioned 
John's  paternal  care  of  certain  churches  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, which  he  therefore  considered  as  peculiarly  his*  ^  Ha- 
*^  bemus  et  Joannis  allumnas  ecclesias."  To  me,  however,  it 
is  more  likely,  that  John,  in  the  direction  of  the  epistles  to 
the  seven. churches,  availed  himself  of  a  distinction,  which  had 
subsisted  from  the  beginning,  but  as  it  implied  no  difference 
in  order  and  power,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed  in 
the  history.  This  I  think  at  least  more  credible,  than  that 
either  the  church  was  new  modelled  by  this  apostle,  or  that 
the  different  apostles  adopted  different  plans. 

In  my  next  lecture,  I  shall  make  a  tew  more  observations 
on  the  constitution  of  the  apostolick  church,  and  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  episcopacy,  which  obtained  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  ;  and  shall,  in  that  and  some  subsequent  dis- 
courses, proceed  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  hierarchy  from 
die  latent  and  inconsiderable  seeds  or  principles  whence  it 
sprang,  to  the  amazing  height  at  which  it  at  length  arrived. 


P  ,;u  :  ^CflJ^^s^q^,..,^ 
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Jl  he  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  niake  a  few  mofe  obser- 
vations  on  the  constitution  of  the  apostolick  church,  and  oq 
the  nature  of  the  episcopacy  whicn  obtained  in  the  secon4 
and  third  centuries. 

*  When  the  gospel  was  preached  by  the  ajpostles  throughou( 
the  different  cities  siud  countries  into  which  they  travelle^i 
wherever  they  made  as  many  converts  as  would  be  sufEcieni; 
to  form  a  congregation,  they  caused  them  to  unite  together  fgy 
this  purpose ;  and  with  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  ^etr 
tied  (as  Clemens  Romanus  expresses  it)  bishops  'and  deacoW 
among  them,  for  instructing  them  more  fuliy,^  both  publickly 
and  priyately,  for  guiding  them  by  their  cou^el  m  every 
doubtful  or  difficult  exigence,  and  for  conducting  i^^pre  iregvij- 
larly  in  their  assemblies  the  publick  worship  ^4  ordinances. 
When  the  disciples  in  any  place  were  not  nuQierous  enough 
to  form  a  congregation  by  themselves,  they  united  them  to  th^% 
which  was  nearest.  To  the  congregation  they  ^aye  the  n^mp 
txx?aiTm  which  is  commonly  rendered  church. 

The  deacons,  who  seem  at  fi^st^to  have  been  choseq  mere|jr 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  exigence,  as  we  learn  froqpi 
Acts  vi.  1,  &c,  to  wit,  for  the  inspection  of  the  poor,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  charitable  collections,  were  admitted  very 
early,  probably  in  the  time  of  the  apodtles,  to  an  inferiour 
part  in  the  sacred  ministry,  such  as  attending  the  pastors  in 
the  discharge  of  the  religious  offices,  and  acting  under  their 
direction.  The  deaconship  served  in  fact  as  a  noviciate  to  the 
ministry. 

The  bishops  or  presbyters  (for  these  ternis,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  then  used .  synon;^mousM  appear  to  have  been  all-per- 
fecdy  co-ordinate  in  ministerial  powers.  That  a  certain  pri- 
ority or  presidentship,  for  order's  sake,  and  in  deference  either 
to  seniority,  or  to  distinguishable  talents,  was  allowed  to  one 
of  their  number,  is  probable  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  jny 
last  discourse.  That  the  pastors  were  from  the  beginning 
vested  with  ^  superintendency  over  the  congregation  purely 
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{n  wliai  concerned  spiritual  matters,  cannot  be  qiiestionedi 
l^bme  oF  the  titles  that  are  given  then:!  in  scripture,  iy^iuHtf 
irf^fOfUHi^  guides^  go^erhbdrs,  undoubtedly  imply  thus  nauch^ 
as  do  also  the  terms  in  which  the  duty  of  the  people  to  their 
pastors  is  recomniended  5  *-fiS*o^f .  u$rnxtli,  obey,  submit,  which 
mahlfeistly  require  a  respectful  observance  on  their  part.  For 
ihis  reason  I  imagine,  that  the  generality  of  those  modem 
sects,  which  have  adopted  the  congregational,  or  independent 
plan,  as  it  is  called,  have  gone  to  an  extreme,  though  not  the 
most  cbnimbh  extreme,  in  briiigihg  the  pastoral  authority  too 
low, 

'  Tt  is  hbwever  certain^  that  wKen  authority  of^  aliy  lirid  is 
uiiatterided  with  what  are  commonly  called  coercive  measuresi 
6f,the  power  ctf  the  swbrd,  and  unsupported  by  temporal 
splendour,  or  Ivbridly  sanctions,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  it 
ighef wise  amongst  an  enlightened  pieople,  than  by  purity  d? 
cnaracier  in  those  vested  with  it,  and  by  diligen9e  in  the  dis* 
cti^rge  df  the  duties  oT  their  station.  In  sucfi  tases,  this  is  the 
only  fbuidatioh  on  which  the  respect,  obedience^  and  submis^ 
Bioii  of  otHers  can  be  raised.     It  was '  t^ierefore  a  pertinent 


JUSt_^    ,_^ ,  —    -   --  _        _-_._^    ___    __ ™».  "    - 

pastor  Is  despised^  he  had  himself  to  blame.  All  however 
tiiat  t  purpb^,  by  qiibting  the  aforesaid  titles  and  commands^ 
is^  to  show^  thajt  in  what  related  to  the  peculiar  dirties  of  their 
dffide,  a  reverential  atteittion  was  ackiiowledgeci  to  be  iiie  to 
thetifi,  as  tKe  guides'  and  guardians  of  the  flock.        •     .  * 

^'Therc  iifefe  sbtne  things,  however,^  ,whic^,.  txom  tile  Uejgin'* 
mng,  ^ef  e  conaucted  in  common  by  the  pastors,  the  deacons^ 
and  the  WlicAe'  confgregatibn.  T^his  appears  particularly  ana 
most  property  to  have  been  the  case  in'  alt  matters  of  scandal 
aSct  offence.  Jn  regard  to  these,  it  is  tlie  cc^mviiity,  that,  lix 
strictness  of  speifeth,  is  oftende<If  Tf'he  very  word  scandal  or 
skumbling-btock  im][>ries  this.  It  is  thjt;  comfnunity,  therefore^ 
that  ought  to  be  satisfied.'  It  is  to  them  our  Lord  appears 
(Matth.  xviii.  15;  &c.)  tbbave  c6mmitt<?d  the*  charge  of  ad^ 
i&ohlshing  delinquents,  and  even  of  excomihunicating  obsti<« 
nite  offenaers*  Bkit  I  shall  haVe  occasion  to  examine  the  import 
c^  that  passage  in  the  gospel  afterwards.  Only  it  maybe 
further  observed,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  beeh  npw  ^d^ 
vaticed,  that  the  earliest  practice  of  the  church  was  conforma* 
ble  to  the  interpretation  now  given.  Clement,  in  the  epistle 
above  quoted,  (chap,  liv.)  calls  church  censures  r*  wfco-lutro^^fd 
On  TH  irin^vi^  the  things  commanded  by  the  multitude,  that 
is,  the  congregation* 
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Another  point,  in  which  they  had  doubtless  tik  a  share,  was 
the  election  of  their  pastors  and  deacons.  That  the  deacon* 
were  at  first  chosen  by  the  people,  is  manifest  from  the  ac* 
connt  we  have  of  their  institution  above  referred  to*  Yet  this 
point, however  clear  in  its. origin,  seems  very  clearly  to  hav« 
undergone  a  change.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  pastors,  the 
inat)ter  is  not  so  plain.  Some  expressions  in  ancient  authors 
seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  these  also  were  constituted 
in  consequence  bf  the  election  of  the  people.  Other  expire s- 
sitma  favbiir  moi^e  the  notion,  that  the  choice  was  in  the  preuby-^ 
iery^i;  who  proposed  the  candidate  they  had  elected  to  the 
people^  and  that  the  people  had  the  power  of  rejecting,  with- 
cm  flBiAgning  a  reason,^  when  they  did  not  approve  the  choide. 
it'  is  itot  improbable,  that  different  methods,  in  this  respect^ 
dbt2Liaed:  in  different  congregations.  From  scripture  we  have 
sot  fuflicrent  ground  for  concluding  positiveiy  on  either  side)» 
.Ckmenltf  ia  uve  forecited  epistle,  seems  to  favour  the  second' 
opinion.  Tht:  passage  I  aliude  to  is  in  chap,  xliv,  where^ 
speaking  iof  the  pastors,  he  uses  this  expression :  ^^  Those  who 
^  wexe.coiisUtuted  by  the  apostles,  and  afterwards  by  other 
^  reminent  auHi,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  congregation*^*.. 

>  It.is:ticiit  to  bje  imagined,  that  among  people  so  artless,  and  at 
the  sam^  -time  so  charitable,' as.  we  have  reason  to  think  the 
first  pbristi^ai]^  societies  actually  were,  the  boanding  lines  of  the 
poworS:  and  privileges  of  the  different  orders  would  be  accu- 
ratefy* .chalked  out.  It  is. more  th^n  probable,  that  the  people, 
in  a  p«rfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge,  zeal,  and  experience  of 
their  pastprst,  would  desii^,  before  every  thing,  to  know  whom 
they,^  who  were  the  fittest  judges,  and  had  the  same  objectlh 
view,.woukl  think  proper  to  recommend;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pastors,  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the 
edification  of  the  people,  would  account  their  disapprobation 
olf  a  candidate  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  another  choice. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  as  appears  by  the  episdes  of  Cyprian, 
which  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thifd  century,  that 
for  the  three  first  ages  of'th^  church,  though  most  matters 
came  at  last  to  be  previously  discussed  in  the  presbytery, 
Inhere  some  judgnfent  was  formed  concerning  them,  no  final 
resolution  was  taken  in  any  affair  of  moment,  without  commu- 
tricating  it  to  the  people,  smd  obtaining  their  approbation.  I 
signified  brforc,  that  the  presbytery,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  ancient  fathers,  consisted  not  only  of  the  pres- 
byters, with  their  president,  to.  whom  the  name  bishop,  at  first 
common  to  them  all,  came  soon  to  be  appropriated,  but  ako  of 
the  deacons.  ** 
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r  Itlns^  ia  medern  umes>  been,  made  a  question,  whether  the 
presbjters,  evea  exclusive  of  their  president,  could  ail  come- 
under  one  denomination ;  or  whether  some  of  them  were  pro- 
perly pastors  and  teachers,  and  others  only  assistants  m  matp 
ters  of  government  and  discipline*  Some  keen  advocates  fop: 
presbytery^  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  on  the  model  of 
Johti  Calvin,  have  imagined  they  discovered  this  distinction  in 
these  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  v.  t7,)— *'  Let  the 
^  elders  that,  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour ; 
^  especially  they  who  labour  in.  the  word  and  doctrine." 
Here,  say  they,  is  a  two  fold  partition  of  the  officers  comprised 
under  the  same  name,  into  those  who  rule,  and  those  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  that  is,  into  ruling  elders  and 
.teaching  elders.  To  this  it  is  replied,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  especially  is  not  intended  to  indicate  a  different  office,  but 
to  distinguish  from  others  those  who  assiduously  apply  them- 
selves to  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  office,  publick  teaching ;  that  the  distinction  intended  is 
therefore  not  official  but  personal ;  that  it  does  not  relate  to  a 
difference  in  the  powers  conferred,  but  solely  to  a  difference  in 
their  application^  It,  is  not  to  the  persons  who  hiiv;e  the  charge* 
but  to  those  who  labour  in  it,  ii  Msr^^vri^  And  {bo  this  ex- 
position, as  far  the  more  natural,-!  entirely  agree.  What  was 
affirmed  before,  in  relation  to  the  coincidence  of  the  office  of 
bishop  and  presbyter,  from  the  uniform  and  promiscuous  ap- 
plication of  the  same  names.and  title|,  may  doubtless  be  urged, 
in  the  present  case^  with  siill  greater  strength.  The  distinc-; 
tion  is:too  considerable  between  a  pastor  and  a  lay  elder*  as  it 
is  called,  to  be  invariably  confounded  under  one  con^mon  name* . 
When  the  character  of  such  as  are  proper  for  the  o^ce  pf 
elder  is  pointed,  out  by  Paul  to-  Timothy  *,  apt  to  teach,  or  &t 
for  teaching,  hiuxliic<^^  is  mentioned  as  an  esseutial  quality ; 
and  though  the  words  b<^  different  in  the  charge  to  Tipus  f, 
the  same  thingis  implied,  h»h$iti^  I  mi  vrtc^tautMi*  a  rn  hhntxmXui, 
•tn  iyttuwan  xui  ruf  mriXeyoifTtii  fAfy>;£ff i  that  he  may  be  able^y  &ound 
doctrine,  both  to  exhort,  and  to  convince  the  gainsay er/i.  This 
is  spoken  indiscriminately  of  all  who  vi^ra  proper  tabe  no^ni*" 
nated  bishops  or  elders,  which  we  cannot  suppose  would  have 
been  done,  if  part  of  them  were  to  have  no  poncern  in  teach- 
ing. We  find  no  such  quality  among  those  mentioned  as  ne-  ^ 
cessary  in  deacons.  And  a  dubious,  not  to  say  a  forxLec^,  , 
exposition. of  a  single  passage  of  scripture,  is  rather  too  small  * 
a  cireumstance,  whereon  to  found  a  distinction  of  so  great 
consequence.     If,  therefore,  it  were  only  from  t^ig  pi^asage, 
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iblkim  argamtnt  cotilci  te  brou|;fit  f6r  the  idifithliiffioA  ^  iii6^ 
dendnunated  laymen  to  k  shatre  ih  di&  'tnatiEg^tn^ht  6f  tHiirtii 
atPalirs,  I,  fonny  part,*  should  most  readily  afckttbWtedge,  thrit 
crar  warfatnt  for  the  pi-acticfe  #cmld  be  extremely  <^festittti^ble.' 
Btit  I  shall  have  occasibti  tocoirtider  thw afterwards. 

Iti  the  second  cetitary  k  is  Vtery  pfaihy  th^t  i  sfettlfed'  df^j 
tittction,  in  ffereral  respects,  obtaiiTed  btecweeti  the  bi^hc/p  aitcf 
his  colleagues  in  the  prfesbytery,  fw  la^  yet  they  A'ay  StiH  tf6^ 
called  colleagues,  Matiy  titles,  ^hich  had  btefbrfe  be^tt  dtriih- 
moh  to^them  all,  came  at  lerigth  to  be  Appropriated  ttr  hmi 
who  Hras  considered  as  their  head,  sueh  afs^  '«4ri&s»w*^i  ^ytf- 

^^<^  ie^oti-H^,  it^MToiMBii^^,  ttp9iretfAev(^,  ia-itfdfvy   And  SOmt  0thfers#' 

Though  names  are  but  sounds,  those  who  are  ctitfve^aiit  te'th^* 
history  of  mankind  will  readily  allow,  that  they  haVfe  gi^eatter  iti-^ 
fiuence  on  the  opinions  of  the  generality  of  tn^n,  than  moi&t 
people  are  aware  of.     Besides,  it  is  of  the*  !iat0rr6  df  powe^^' 
unleds  guarded  by  a  watchfdrl  jedousy,  (rarely  to  befbuttd  in; 
trtteiperienced   and  undesrgning  people)  to   aCcUmnl^te    and 
gather- strength.     Drstingtiisb  otiie  at  first  but  by  Si  sfttall  de- 
gree of  superiority,  and  th^  distrnctiott  you  have  tnade  Wlir 
vec}^  soon^  arid  as  it  were  naturally,  cirry  othier  distihttfofi^ 
along  in^ith^Jtv      There    is  sbrtte'thittg    h^r6    that     rieieM- 
btt*  gravitation  in  mat^riAl  thifigs.     As  the  quiititity  of  ttiSit- 
ter  increases,  its  attrattive  force  increases,  attd  it  ihord  ^'^ily- 
draws  Other  matter  to  itself.  ^ 

Soiiife  have  represented  it  as  an  inoperable  objectiOb  f6 
the  presbyterian  hypothesis,  concerning  the  rise  of  e]pisc6pal 
sttpiferioHty,  that  it  seetns  ^to  pimply  so  great  athbition  in  6he 
par<;  and  so  great  supineness  (not  to  give  it  a  wotse  h^tne) 
ill Hhe  rest  of  the  primitive  pastors,  ordained  by  the  apostles, 
and  by  ihe  apostolick  men  that  came  after  theita,  Us  is  perfect- 
ly intredible  ;  thi&  they  seem  to  thiink  a  demonstration  a  pfu 
ori,' thai  the  thing  is  impossible.  Let  it  b^' ob^^r^'ed^  that  I 
have  %11  dong  admitted  an  Original  distinction,  whi^h,  though 
very  different  "from  that  which  in  process  of  timfe  obtained, 
served  for  a  foundation  to  the  edifice.  And  so  far  am  I 
from  thinking  th^t  the  ambition.  Or  the  vices,  of  the  first  minis- 
ters gave  rise  to  their  a^ithority,  that  I  am  certain,  that  this  ef* 
feet  is  much  more  justly  ascribed  to  their  virtues.  An  aspi- 
rmg  disposition  rouses  j6alousy-^ealousy  puts  people  on  their 
guard;  There  need^  no  more  to  check  ambition,  whilst  it  re- 
ntaitife- ibiri^med  with  either  wealth  or  power.  But  there  is 
nothing  which  men  ar6  not  ready  to  yield  to  distinguishied 
merit,  6sp6cially'  when  matters  are  in*  that  state  whereih  every 
kind  of  pre-eminence,  instead  of  procuring  wealth  and  secular 
advantages,  ^xpoBes  but  to  greater  da^g^r,   ^nd  to  greater 
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wf[tT}99''  ^y^Ti  the  small  distinction  of  being  accounted  the 
^rst  }n  the  sc^i^ty,  and^  a^  it  were,  the  senior  brother  among 
the  pastors,  would  be  a  strong  incitement  to  a  faithful  and  zea» 
lou^  ^linist^r  tQ  distinguish  nimselfy  by  being  the  first  also  ixk 
every  difficulty,  and  in  every  danger.  This  would  beget  in  the 
pecfp^e  .^  iQpre  implicit  deference  to  hiis  judgment,  and  respect 
U>  his  person.  A  deferi^nce  at  first  inerely  paid  to  virtue, 
^n^e^  at;  last,  through  the  gradual  dperation  of  habit,  to  be 
cc>n$idered  as  due  to  office.  What  was  gratuitously  conferred 
Qn  th^  meritoripus  predecessor,  is  claimed  by  the  undeserving^ 
successour  as  a  right*  And  the  very  principles  of  our  nature 
tend  to  favour  the  claim*  But  when  ease  and  affluence  succeed 
tQ  danger  and.4^^tress,  then  indeed  ambition  on  the  one  side, 
and  depend^uce  Qp  the  other,  will  be  able  to  secure  what  virtue 
silqne  could  eami*  Such  is  the  ordinary  progression  of  human 
ihings*  Similar  to  this,  if  traced  backwards,  will  be  found 
the  origin  of  almost  all  the  governments  that,  are  not  founded 
In  conquest^ 

It  were  easy,  on  the  same  ground,  with  those  objectors,  to 
eyiAce  ^  ^r/ori,  (if  s^^pepious  declamation  on.  a  sort  of  general 
pi-inpiples,  which  pay  no  regard  to  fact  and  testimony,  could 
evince)  that  monarchy,  or  me  dominion  of  one  man  over  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  men,  who,  taken  severally,  may  be  his 
equals,  both  in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength,  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible.  But  how  do  all  such  futile  rea« 
sonjpgs  y^ish,  like  shadows,  before  the  torch  of  history. 
Thi»  I  observe  only  by  the  way,  not  that  I  think  the  steps  so 
difficult  to  imagine  by  which  this  ecclesiastick  power  has  first 
arisejD^*  Far  example,  from  making  their  president  a  man  of 
great  consequence  among  them,  the  transition  is  easy  to  their 
making  his  concurrence  m  all  measures  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  considering  every  thing  as  invalid  that  is 
done,  against  his  judgment.  It  is  bat  one  step  further,  and 
every  thing  becomes  valid  which  bears  the  stamp  of  his  au- 
thority. Wow  if,  in  this  manner,  the  president  had  been 
raised  in  the  churches  of  some  principal  cities,  these  would 
sopjn  become  a  standard  to  the  rest.  And  to  their  first  rising 
in  such  cities  to  this  pre-eminence,  analogy  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment (as  appears  both  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  anc( 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing)  did  not  a  little  contribute.  In 
this  judgment  we  can  plead  the  concurrence  of  some  of  our 
keenest  antagonists.  ^^  Civitatum  Romanoruni,''  says  Dod- 
weJil,  ♦^  praecarumque  disciplinam  in  civitatem  ecclesiastica 
^^  etiam  administratione  observatam  constat  e  Tertulliani  ali- 
*'  qnantisper  cosevo  Origine.  Sic  enim  ille  illafe  invicem  con- 
^'  tendlti  ut  partes  panibus  etiaiA  responderent*"    Thus  he 
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who  presided  was  considered  as  corresponding  in  lecclesiastick 
matters  to  their  prefect,  proconsul,  or  chief  magistrate,  by 
whatever  title  he  was  distinguished,  the  presbytery  to  their 
senate  or  council,  arid  the  congregation  to  the  comitia  or  con« 
vention  of  the  people.  I  make  no  doubt,,  as  Jerom  plausibly 
supposes,  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  would  be  given 
the  more  readily,  from  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of 
such  an  arrangement  for  preserving  union.  When  one  and  the 
same  congregation  was  under  the'  direction  of  a  plurality  of 
pasiors  entirely  equal,  unless  there  were  an  umpire,  to  whose 
decision  they  were  all  considered  as  under  an  obligation  to 
submit,  there  might  be  some  danger  of  a  rupture,  in  case  their 
sentiments  should  jar.  But  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  (what 
is  fully  as  unaccountable)  that  from  causes  perfectly  similar,  to 
wit,  an  allowed  presidentship  in  synods  and  councils  to  the 
bishops  of  the  capitals  of  provinces,  kingdoms,  regions,  and 
of  the  empire  itself ;  and  from  the  gradual  appropriation  of 
titles,  formerly  common,  arose  insensibly  the  real  presidency 
of  raetropolitical,  patriarchal,  and  even  papal  power. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  author  who  mentions  bishop,  pres- 
byter, and  deacon,  as  three  distinct  orders  df  church  officers^ 
is  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten about  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  second  century,  and  by 
some  even  sooner.  Indeed,  several  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to 
him  are  now  acknowledged,  by  cri ticks  of  all  denominations, 
to  be  spurious,  and  some  of  the  rest  are  admitted,  even  by  hi$ 
ablest  advocates,  to  be  interpolated  ;  insomuch,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  sav  how  we  could  with  safety  found  a  decision 
oil  an  author,  with  whose  works  transcribers,  in  the  judgment 
of  both  sides,  have,  made  so  free.  What  makes  his  testimony 
the  more  to  be  suspected  is,  first,  because  the  fore-mentioned 
distinction  is  so  frequently  and  officiously  obtruded  on  the  rea- 
der, sometimes  not  in  the  most  modest  and  becoming  terms^ 
as  was  the  maimer  of  the  apostles,  when  speaking  of  their  own 
authority;  and  obedience  is  enjoined  to  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, even  where  the  injunction  cannot  be  deemed  either  na- 
tural or  pertinent,  as  in  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  who  was  him- 
self a  bishop :  secondly,  because  the  names  bishop  and  presby*- 
ter  are  never  used  by  him  for  expressing  the  same  office,  as 
they  had  been  uniformly  used  by  all  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  were  occasionally  used  by  most  of  the  ecclesiastick  writers 
of  that  century :  thirdly  and  principally,  because  Polycarp,  a 
contemporary  and  surviver  of  Ignatius,  in  a  letter  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  quoted  in  a  former  discourse,  pointing  out  the  du- 
.  ties  of  all  ranks,  pastors,  and  people,  makes  mention  of  only 
two.  orders  of  ministers,  to  wit,*  presbyters  and  deacons^  in  the 
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^ine. maimer  as  Luke,  and  Paul^  and  Cletnem^  had  doM  bn^ 

tare  him  |  jiay,  «and  recommendB  to  the  people  aabmisfiiufi  t0 

ehem,  and-only  to  them  id  terms,  which  I  muM  say  were  tier* 

4her   pro^f,  nOr  eveti  decent^   if  these  very  miniatet-s  had 

«  superibur  in  the  church,  to  whom  they  themselves,  as  well 

^8  th'e  people,  'were  subject*     To  me  the  difference  between 

llTese*  t>i^o  ivHters  appears  by  no  means  as  a  diversity  in  styii^^ 

but  as  a  repugnancy  in  sentiment.     They  cannot  foe  both  made 

^{>licable  to  the  same  state  of  the  church.     80  that  We  are 

^forced  to  conclude^  that  in  the  writings  of  one,  or  the  otbeltj 

fhere   must  have  been  something   spurious  or  interpolated* 

l^ow  I  have  heard  no  argument  urged  against  the  authenticity 

^f  Polycarp's  letter,  equally  cogent  as  some  of  the  argttmeii4is 

emplpyed  against  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatitia, 

And  indeed  the  state  of  the  church,  in  no  subsequent  period^ 

.can  well  account  for  such  a  forgery,  as  the  episde  of  the  fftf* 

-mer  to  the  Philippians  ;  whereas,  the  ambition  of  the  ectlesiaa^ 

iticks;  for  which  some  of  the  following  centuries  were  remark* 

jdsle,  renders  it  extremely  easy  to  account  for  the  nauseous  re* 

petition  of  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  bishop,  presbyteri^ 

6nd 'deacons,  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius. 

^     The  way  in  which  DodwcU  accounts  for  it,  (though  in  itsctf 

not  implausible)  is.very  singular,  as  his  sentiments  are  on  malijr 

subjects.*    He  says,  that  it  was  because  the  bishop^s  authority 

wa^  at  that  time  a  perfect  novehy,  totally  unknown  in  the 

^church,  that  Ignatius  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  to  thl{ 

utmost,  to  recommend  and  estaUish  it.     According  to  xY^i 

modern,  the  power  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  bishops  were -A 

mere  upstart  of  the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  all  th<j 

apostles,  and  after  the  compilement  of  the  canonical  scrip* 

«ures.     It  is  in  Vain,  therefore,  he  acknowledges,  to  look  for 

toy  trace  of  episcopal  authority  in  the  New  Testamenti     In  the 

'  days  of  the  apostles,  it  was  not  by  prelacy  that  the  church  was 

governed,  but  by  a  species  of  popery,  with  which,  if  I  mistalke 

not,  Mr.  Dodwell  was  the  first  who  brought  the  world  acquaiitt< 

•ed;    The  pope   was  not  the  aposde  Peter,  but  the  apostle 

James  ;  the  papal  throne  was. erected  not  at  Rome,'but  at  Jatn* 

salem ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans,  trailt* 

ferred  to  Ephesus ;  and  when  finally  suppressed,  the  episcopSI«< 

'  ty  was  reared  upon  its  ruins.     Yet  of  this  episcopacy^  though 

neither  coeval  with  the  christian  religion,  nor  of  apostolicsll 

institution,'  for  it  did  not  obtain  till  after  the  death  of  Joho<  th0 

last  of  the  apostles,  and  of  which  We  cannot  have  scrtptdfai 

widence,  as  it  did  not  exist  tiU  several  years  after  the  finishtflgf 

trf  the  canon,  ftie  absolute  necessity  since  the  sixib  yeaf  of  im 

second  cetitury,  and  no  sooner,  is  such^  that  wimout  it  fhef e  {§ 

•-■■•':'•■•»  K 
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ti6  church  ot  Chrtftt,  no  salvation  of  men.     Damnation  or  att« 

"nihilation  is  all  the  prospect  that  remains  even  for  those  who 
telle ve  and  obey  the  gospel.  For  the  rejection  of  an  innoya- 
tion  which  has  no  place  there,  and  of  which  all  the  sacred  wri* 
ters  were  ignorant,  can  never  imply  either  disbelief  or  disobe* 
dience  of  the  gospel.  But  why,  it  may  be  said,  detail  extrava^ 
gancies,  more  like  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  brain,  than  the 
sober  deductions  of  a  mind  capable  of  reflection?  I  should 
indeed  have  thought  the  task  unnecessary,  if  experience  had 
not  proved,  that  even  such  extravagancies  have  sometimes 
been  productive  of  infinite  mischief.  If  Dodwell,  with  all  his 
learning,  had  not  been  a  perfect  idolater  of  his  own  eccentrick 
imaginatioti,  he  could  not  have  acquiesced  in  a  system  so  chi- 
.merical,  so  ill«compacted,  so  destitute  of  every  kind  of  proo^ 
external  or  internal,  and  to  which  all  the  sources  of  evidence, 
hitherto  known  in  theological  controversy,  reason,  scripture, 
and  tradition,  are  equally  repugnant.  If  it  had  been  his  ex- 
press object  to  produce  a  scheme  which  might  outdo  even  the 
Romish,  not  only  in  absurdity  but  in  malignity,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better.  His  unceasing  cry  was  schism;  yet 
in  the  scriptural  sense  a  greater  schismatick  than  himself  the 
age  did  not  produce.  Whose  doctrine  was  ever  found  more 
hostile  ^o  that  fundamental  principle,  declared  by  our  Lord  to 
be  the'  criterion  of  our  Christianity,  mutual  love  J  Whose  doo- 
trine  ever  was  more  successful  in  planting,  by  means  of  uricha- 
ritable  and  self-opinioned  judgments,  the  principle  of  hatred  in 
its  stead?  The  test  to  which  Scripture  points  is.  Does  the 
teaching  in  question  alienate  the  hearts  of  christians,  or  unite 
them?  Does  it  conciliate  the  affections  where  differences  have  un- 
happily ausen?  ordoes  it  widen  the  breach?  If  the  former,  the  spirit 
is  christian ;  if  the  latter,  schismatical.  The  former  is  npt  more 
productive  of  charity^  the  end  of  the  commandment,  or  gospel- 
covenant,  and  the  bond  of  perfectncss,  than  the  latter  is^of  ita 
opposite,  malignity,  the  source  of  discord,  the  parent  of  into- 
let-ance  and  persecution.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  guilt  of  those  who  mistake  bigotry  for  zeal, 
what  our  Lord  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  murderers.  They  inow 
not  what  they  do.  This  charity,  where  there  appears  the  smal- 
lest scope  for  it,  is  due  even  to  the  uncharitable.  In  regard  to 
vital  religion,  it  is  to  be  regr^etted,  that  tnen,  even  of  talents 
•  and  science,  often  show  little  penetration,  rarely  going  deeper 
than  the  surface.  The  natural  man,  (saith  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii,  14t 
more  ^properly  the  amma/jwan,  •<|'v;^«t(^,  not  ^vrtxi^  tm^m-r^) 
receiveth  net  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolish^ 
ness^  to  him^  neither  can  he  know  them^  because  they  are  spiritual' 
■iy  iSscerned*    Their  acquaintance  is  merely  with  the  outside : 
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they  break  their  teeth  upon  the  shell,  without  reaching  tho 
kerneL 

But  to  return  to  l2;natius,  I  say  not  that  the  epistles  in  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  lump,  but  that  undue  freedoms 
have  been  used  even  with  the  purest  of  them,  by  some  over 
sealous  partisans  of  the  priesthood*  They  have,  in  many 
things,  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  sentiments  repeats 
ediy  inculcated  in  the  apostolick  constitutiQus,  a  compilation 
probably  begun  in  the  third  century,  and  ended  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth*  Among  the  writers  of  the  second  age,  I  bhali  men- 
tion also  Ireneus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  in  whos»e  writings  the 
names,  bishop  and  presbyter,  and  others  of  the  like  import,  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately.  I  acknowledge,  however, 
that  the  distinction  of  these,  as  of  different  orders,  began 
about  this  time  generally  to  prevail :  the  difference  was  not 
indeed  near  so  considerable  as  it  became  afterwards.  Accord- 
ingly, Ireneus  talks  in  much  the  same  style  of  both.  What  at 
one  time  he  ascribes  to  bishops,  at  another  he  ascribes  to  pres- 
byters :  he  speaks  of  each  in  the  same  terms,  as  entitled  to  obe* 
4ience  from  the  people,  as  succeeding  the  apostles  in  the  mini- 
stry of  the  word,  as  those  by  whom  the  apostolick  doctrine  and 
traditions  had  been  handed  down.  Thus  (lib.  iii,  chap.  2,)  he 
aays,  concerning  the  here  ticks  of  his  time,  ^^  Cum  autem  ad 
^  earn  iterum  traditionem  quse  est  ab  apostolis,  quse  per  succes- 
•*siones  presbytcrorum  in  ecclesiis  custoditur,  provocaraus 
^  eoB^  qui  adversantur  traditioni,  dicent  se  non  solum  presby« 
<^  teris,  sed  etiam  apostolis  existentes  sapientiores,  synceram, 
**  invcnisse  veritatem."  Here  not  only  are  the  presbyters  men- 
tioned as  the  successours  of  the  apostles,  but  in  ranging  th^ 
ministries,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  intervening  order  such  as 
^  that  of  the  bishops.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  whether  by 
idle  two  appellations,  bishop  and  presbyter,  Ireneus  means  the 
same  order,  or  different  orders.  In  the  former  case  he  would 
appear  to  make  no  distinction,  and  in  the  latter  very  little  be- 
tween them.  Dr.  Pearson  admits,  (which  by  the  way  is  con^ 
tradicted  by  Dod  well)  that  thenames,  bishop  and  presbyter,  arQ 
often  interchanged  by  this  father,  and  others  of  bis  time,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  ThiSt  however^  he  maintains,  happen* 
sd  only  when  they  spoke  of  the  ministry  in  general  terms,  or 
mentioned  those  ministers  in  particular  who  had  preceded 
them  ^  affirming,  that  in  regard  to  their  own  contemporaries, 
the  offices  of  individuals  are  never  thus  confounded.  A  mar^ 
who  was  in  their  time  a  bishop,  is  not  called  a  presbyter,  nor 
ia-  a  presbyter  called  a  bishop-  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  re* 
mark,  and  consider  it  as  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the 
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dt^ctHfte  I  have  be^n  defending.     Fot  whattitett^ikyiMe'  Ht^ 

count  can  be  given  of  this  manner  (otherwise  chafgc^ablt 
Urith  the  most  unpardonable  inaccuraoy)  but  by  raying,  that, 
In  the  time  of  the  predecessors  of  Ireneuil,  there  was  nb 
distinction  worthy  of  notice  in  the  miniBtiy ;  whereas,  in  hifc 
own  time,  the  distinction  began  to  be  marked  by  peculmr 
'Ijowers  and  prerogatives.  If  this  had  not  bt;e«r  fhe  case,  it 
-M^aa  as  little  natural  as  excusable,  to-be  less  accurate  in  speaks 
'ing  of  those  that  went  before,  than  in  speakhrg  of  the  peof- 
•^^le  of  his  own  time.  Was  it  ever  observed  of  writers  in 
•the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  to  come  no  lower,  that  they 
ih  this  manner  confounded  the  different  ecclesiastical  of- 
fices of  the  third  ?  Is  Cyprian,  for  instance,  in  any  sue*- 
deeding  age,  styled  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  or  Rogatian  the 
%i«h6p  ?  Are  not  their  respectiv^e  titles  as  uniformly  obseryedl 
tn  after  ages  as  in  their  own  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  epistles- of  Ignatiits,  it  ts<iiot  only  wliait 
%c  find  singular  in  them,  for  so  early  a  period,  relating  to  the 
idifferent  ordef  s  of  ministers  in  the  church,  which  has  raised 
liiuspicions  of  their  authenticity,  or  at  least  of  their  integrity^^ 
lliere  are  other  causes  which  have  co«operated  in  pit>ducifi{| 
the  same  effett ;  one  is,  the  styk  in  many  places  ift  not  suited 
%o  the  simplicity  of  the  times  immediately  8{ieceedin|^  tht 
idmes  of  the  apostles^  •  It  abotmds  with  inflated  epithets,  unlikt 
the  bumble  manner  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and  in  thisy  as  M 
Other  respects,  seems  more  formed  on  that  which  became  fash- 
ionable after  the  acquisition  of  greater  external  importance, 
which  opuk^nce  never  fails  to  bting^  and  after  the  discusstoh 
of  certain  tbefylogical  qucstions  agitated  in  thethird  and  fourth 
centuries,  to  which  t^^e  find,  sometimes,  a  manifest  aifnsioni 
What  I  am  going  to  observe  his  ftiuch  the  appaearance  of  ana^ 
ehrdnism,  which  ofteii  betrays  the  hand  of  the  interpolator. 
The  expression,  the  church  which  is  in^  Syrm^  occurs  twicer 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  to  the  dialect  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  apostoliok  age,  and  which  conttniiied  to  prevail 
m  thb  second  century.  Except  whe^  the  church  denoted  the 
Whole  christian  cominttnity,  it  meant  no  more  than  a  single 
congregation.  Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
presently.  Now  there  wel^  many  churches  ia  Syria  in  the 
d^ys  of  Ignatius,  and  many  bishops.  Indeed  when,  through 
the  increase  of  converts,  a  bishop's  parish  came  to  contain  tnore 
people  than  could  be  comprehended  in  one  congregation.)  the 
custom  continued-  in  contradiction  to  proprietly,  of  still  callitiig 
his  charge  a  dhurch;  in  the  singular  number.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  distinction  made  between  the  metropolitan  and 
ihe  suffi^igans,  nhirh  was  about  a^cetltory  later,  that  this  nM 
originated,  of  calling  all  the  churches  of  a  province  the  church 
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(not  the  chotchesy  of  such  a  p|x)viiice.    To  tbts  they  w«wr 
gradually  led  by  analogy.     The  metropolitan  presided  amooc 
the  provincial  bishops,  as  the  bishop  among  the  presbyters* 
The  application  of  the  term  was,  after  the  rise  of  patriarchal 
jurisdiction,  extended  still  further.    All  that  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  or  patriarch,  was  his  church, 
'     But  it  is  not  the  style  only  which  has  raised  suspicion,  it  it 
chiefly  the  sentiments.    ^  Attend  to  the  bishop,"  says  Ignatius 
to  Polycarp,  ^  ^at  God  may  attend  to  you,     I  pledge  my  soul 
*^  for  theirs  who  are  subject  to  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  dea* 
^  cons.     Let  my  part  in  God  be  with  them."    Awrr4^'^9  ^m 
M»  wTc^rmr^fimah  rm  urtrmtwrn  %,  r.  A.  which  Cotelerius  renders 
Oewivtar  ego  pro  its  qui  subditi  sunt  episcopo^  &c»    Admit  that^ 
from  bis    adopting  the    plural  of   the   imperative,  w^tnxfltf 
uk  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  ad* 
dressing  the  congregation  of  Smyrna,  and  not  the  bishop,  to 
w&om  die  letter  is  directed :  Is  there  nothing  exceptionable  in 
what  he  says  i  Was  it  the  doctrine  of  Ignatius,  that  aU  that  is 
seoessary  to  salvation  in  a  christian  is  an  implicit  subjection 
to  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons  f  Be  it  that  he  means 
only  in  spiritual  matters.  Is  this  the  style  of  the  apostles  to 
dieir  diristian  brethren  i  Was  it  thus  that  Ignatius  exhibited 
to  his  Mlowers  the  pattern  which  had  been  given  by  that 
great   aJKistle,    who    could    say  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
l^ostles,  appealing  for  his  voucher  to  the  people's  experi- 
ence of  their  ministry,  Weprtach  not  oursehes^  hut  Christ  Jesus 
ihe  LvreLf  and  cursehes  tfour  servants^  for  Jesus'^  sake.     In  ex* 
«ct  conformity  to  this,  Paul  expressly  disclaims  all  dominion 
bver  the  faith  of  his  hearers,  who,  he  was  sensible,  were  not 
to  be  dictated  to,  but  to  be  reasoned  with,  not  to  be  c<immand- 
ed,  but  to  be  convinced.  Not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your 
fakb^  but  are  helpers  oftfour  joy.     And  a  little  after.  Knowing 
ihe  terrours  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.     It  is  no  part  of  our 
office  to  constrain,  it  is  merely  to  teach  ;  it  is  not  to  extort  an 
outward,  and  perhaps  reluctant  compliance,  but  it  is  by  tbe  ef- 
ficacy of  persuasion  to  subdue  the  refractory  will,  and  com- 
pletely engage  the  heart ;  for  no  obedience  in  this  cause  is 
available,  which  is  not  voluntary,  and  does  not  proceed  from 
love.     It  suits  not  even  the  apostolick  diction  to  prescribe,  to 
Order,  but  to  entreat,  to  pray.    As  though  God^  says  the  apostle, 
iHd  beseech  you  by  u«,  we  pray  you^  in  Chrisfs  steady  Be  you  re^ 
conciled  to  God,     The  most  authoritative  language  that  he  em«> 
ploy%  runs  in  this  strain  ;  /  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  God^ 
md  I  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Ch  rist.     N  or 
is  this  manner  peculiarly  Paul's.     Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  as  romanists  style  him,  recurs  neither  to  bidls  nor  to 
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re«crtpts,  bat,  with  equal  mildness  as  his  colleague  Paul,  em« 
ploys  exhortation  and  entreaty.  Tht^  presbyters  amongst  you^ 
•ays  he,  /  their  fellow-preshyter  exhort^  Feed  the  ftock  af  God 
mmong  you^  taking  the  oversight  thereof ^  not  by  constraint^  but 
willingly •  It  is  added,  neither  as  being  lord.^*  over  God^s  heri'^ 
tage^  but  being  ensamples  to  the  fiock  /  and,  consequently,  en** 
gaging  their  imitation  by  the  attraction  of  an  amiable  example, 
and  not  enforcing  submission  by  stern  authority  and  command* 
Had  Ignatius  been  such  as  the  letters  ascribed  to  him  repre- 
sent him,  could  he  have  had  the*^ assurance  to  address  his  An- 
tiochians  in  the  words  of  Paul  above  quoted^  **  We  preach  not 
"  ourselves,  but  .Christ  Jesus  the  Lord^  and  ourselves  your 
♦'  servants,  for  Jesus*  sake?"  For  is  it  not  his  predominant 
scope,  in  those  letters,  to  preach  himself  and  other  ecclesias* 
ticks,  inculcating  upon  the  people  the  most  submissive,  unli- 
mited, and  blind  obedience  to  all  of  the  clerical  order?  This 
is  an  everlasting  topick,  to  which  he  never  slips  an  opportunity 
of  recurring  in  season,  and  out  of  season.  The  only  consistent 
declaration  which  would  have  suited  the  author  of  these  epiiH 
ties,  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  Paul's.  We  preach  not 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  but  so  far  only  as  may  conduce  to  the 
increase  of  our  infiuence,  and  the  exaltation  of  our  power; 
nay,  for  an  object  so  important,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  preach 
up  ourselves  your  masters,  with  unbounded  dominion  over 
your  faith,  and  consequently,  over  both  soul  and  body.  For 
surely,  if,  in  the  application  of  words,  any  regard  is  due  to 
propriety  as  well  as  consistency,  those  only  must  be  called 
masters  who  are  entitled  to  command^  and  those  must  be  ser< 
vants  who  are  obliged  to  obey.  There  are  besides  several 
things  in  these. letters  which,  though  expressed  with  simplicity 
of  diction^  I  find  in  meaning  unintelligible.  Such  is  that  in 
his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  chap,  vi,  "  The  more  silent  a  man 
♦*  finds  the  bishop,  he  ought  to  reverence  him  the  more."  Con* 
sequently  if,  like  the  Nazianzene  monk,  celebrated  by  Gre« 
gory,  he  should,  in  praise  of  God,  devote  his  tongue  to  an  i&B 
violable  taciturnity,  he  would  be  completely  venerable. 
This,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  has  originated  from 
spme  opulent  ecclesiastick,  who  was  by  far  too  great  a  man 
for  preaching ;  at  least  we  may  say,  it  seems  an  oblique 
apology  for  those  who  have  no  objection  to  any  thing  implied 
in  a  bishoprick,  except  the  function.  None  whose  notion  of 
the  duties  of  a  bishop  corresponded  with  Isaiah's  idea  of  a 
watchman,  (Ivi,  10,)  would  have  thought  dumbness  a  retom* 
mendatipn.  Yet  Ezekiel  did  not  think  his  prophetical  office 
disparaged  by  God'^  telling  him,  that  he  had  made  him  a  watch* 
jnan  to  the  hoose  of  Israel,  (iii,  17.)  I  shall  only  add,  that- if 
I  be  not  perfectly  unprejudiced  on  this  subject,  the  prejudico 
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by  which  I  am  biassed  is  not  against  Ignstius,  but  in  his  favour* 
It  is  because  I  i^nk  very  highly  of  the  martyr,  and  have  4 
strong  impression  of  his  virtue^  and  of  the  service  which  his 
sufferings  and  testimony  did  to  the  cause  of  his  master,  that 
I  am  unwilling  rashly  to  attribute  vo  htm  what  could  not  fail  to 
lessen  him  in  my  estimation.  I  would  save  him,  if  possible, 
from  a  second  martyrdom  in  his  works,  through  the  attempts 
not  of  open  enemies,  buttof  deceitful  friends. 

But  should  we  admit,  after  all,  in  opposition  to  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  the  entire  genuineness  of  the  letters  in  ques* 
tion,.all  that  could  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  concession  is, 
that  the  distinction  of  orders  and  subordination  of  the  presby- 
ters, obtained  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier  than  I  have 
supposed,  and  that  it  was  a  received  distinction  at  Antioch, 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  before  it  was  known  in  Macedonia  and 
other  parts  of  the  christian  church.  That  its  prevalence  has 
been  gradual,  and  that  its  introduction  has  arisen  from  the 
example  and  ijifluence  of  some  of  the  principal  cities,  is  highly 
probable.  . 

I  shall  mention  only  one  other  ancient  authcMr  by  whom  the 
three  orders  se^m  to  be  discriminated,  and  whose  testimony  is 
commonly  produced  in  support  of  their  apostolical  institution. 
The  author  is  Pius,  bishop  of  Kome^  reckoned  by  the  roman* 
ists  the  ninth  in  succession  from  Peter  and  Paul,  and  conse* 
quently,  the  sixth  or  seventh  from  Clement,  for  they  are  not 
entirely  agreed  about  the  order.  All  that  remains  of  him  are 
two  short  letters  io  J^ustus,  bishop  of  Vienna.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  these  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  but  after  I|;natius  and  Poly  carp.  ;  This  comes  so  close 
to  the  time,  when  I  admit  die  distinction  to  have  generally  ob- 
tained,  that  even  the  clearest  testimony  from  him,  though  there 
were  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  could  not 
be  said  to  weakctn  my  hypothesis*  There  is  something  in  his 
words  which  appears  even  to  favour  that  hypothesis.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  mark  a  distinction,  they  show  it  to  be  but 
in  its  infancy,  and  not  comparable  to  what  it  arose  to  in  a  few 
centuries.  Passing  the  obscure  and  indefinite  expression,  e^/b* 
Uo  episcQporum  vestitus^  the  only  passage  which  is  apposite  to 
the  question,  is  in  his  second  letter.:  ^^  Presbyteri  et  diaconi 
H  non  ut  majorem,  sed  ut  ministrum  Christi  te  observent.** 
^^  Let  the  presbyters  and  deacons  reverence  thee  (the  bishop) 
^^  not  as  their  superiour,  but  as  Christ's  ntinister.^'  I  do  not 
say  th^t  these  words  imply  that  there  was  no  superiority  in  the 
bishop*  If  there  had  been  none,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
bsen  natural  to  add  the  clause  non  ut  majorem*  But  they  imply 
that  the  writer  thought  this  difference  too  inconsiderable  to  be 


ft  grdwd  ofiest^etefrom  irolleftgiics  ia  the  femifl^  i  a»4/$te|t 
^e  accounted  the  true  found»tkm  of  their  ree(pect>«o  ;be  i^o^pp^ 
Tiour  dilrgenoe  in  the  service*  ^  I  belted  itwUI  be  ^aUmitterd/tl^ 
^e  impartial  and  iiitelli|^ent,  that  such  an  ^Itf  version  ftt0mi^ 
.'bishop  (tiot  to  say  the  bishop  of  Rome)  ift 'the  fourth  x)r:&||ii 
century,  would  have  beenTecfconed  rather  devogatoiy  ftem  the 
-authority -of  cheofSce^  whiv^h  would  have  been  •thought  ju^tlgr 
entitled  to  respect  and  obedience,  independiabtlyx>f  the  pel?- 
sonal  itterit  of  the  officer. 

But  that  due  two  functions  of  bishop  -and  presbyter -were^ 
through  the  whole  of  that  age,  occasionally  comprehended 
under  the  ^aikie  name,  and  considered  as  erne  office^  and  not  two, 
'I  shall  show  further,  by  an  example  from  Clement  of;  Alex- 
andria, who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  ttaT- 
^thg  observed,  (Strom.  L.  1,)  that  in  most  things  there  are  tw»o 
•so^-ts  of  ministry  ;  the  one  of  a  nobler  nature  than  the  other, 
Hvhieh  -is  ^  subservient ;  and  having  illustrated  this  distinction, 
-  as  by  other  examples,  so  by  that  of  philosophy  andphysiek,  the 
former  of  which  he  considers  as  superiour,  because  it  adm^- 
iMsters  medicine  to  the  soul,  the  latter  as  inferiour,  because  it 
administers  only  to  the  body,  he  adds,  Ofunt^tk  nki  xa%  mr  exio^ 

y%tt^  MitM6fUM.    ^Juat  SO  in. the  church  the  presbpters  are  in* 

.^trusted  with  the  digiufied  ministry,  the  deacotia  with  the 

'^  subordinate.     Both  kinds  of  service  thp  angels  pei^rm  to 

,  ^^  God  in  the  administration  of  this  lowfr  world."    Here  the 

.  distinction  is  strongly  marked  between  presbyter  suid  deacon : 

.  but  is  It  net  plain'from  his  words,  that  cUement  consulered  the 

distinction  hecween  bishop  and  presbyter  as,  even  in  his  days, 

comparativelynot  worthy  of  his  notice  t 

But  passii^  all  critical  disquisitions  in  regard  to  the  precise 
time  and  manner  of  the  introduction,  as  neoessarily  involved 
in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  admitting  that  the  distinction 
obtained  generally  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
let  us  now  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  episcopacy  which 
thai  came  to  be  established.  It  has  once  and  again  been  ob- 
served passingly,  that  tv^ry  church  had  its  own  pastors,  and 
i  its  own  presbytery,  independently  of  every  other  church.  And 
when  one  of  the  presbyters  came  to  be  considered  as  the  pastor 
by  way  of  eminence,  while  the  rest  were  regarded  only  as  bis 
assistants,  vicars,  or  curates,  who  acted  uiider  his  direction ;  as 
then  ever)'  church  or  congregation  had  but  one  who  was^caUed 
bishop,  so  every  bishop  hskl  but  one  congregation  orchurdi. 
This  is  a  remark  which  deserves  your  particular  notice,  aSi»  it 
regards  an  essential  point  in  the  ednstkutioaof  the  prinotftilre 
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^tlmifd^  a,p0iii«  whteh  U  generaAy  admitted  by  those  who  can 
make  any  preteosiooa  to  the  koowUdg^  oif  christian  antiquities* 
in  the  e{»»iles  written  to  particular  coogregations^  or  churchea^ 
dttriag  the  third  century,  and  in  some  beibre,  notice  is  almost 
Idways  taken  of  their  own  bishop  and  presbytery^  as  belotigihg 
specially  to  themaelvesti  The  great  patrons  of  the  hierarchy, 
who  found  so  much  on  the  testimony  of  Ignatius^  will  not 

•  Aeny,  that  on  this  article  he  is  quite  explicits  The  bishop^s 
charge  is,  in  the  primitive  writers,  invariably  denominated 

.mit?arrM,  a  church,  or  congregation,  in  the  singular  number^ 
sever  natk^iofy  churchcB,  or  congregations,  in  the  pluraL 
'   But  as  this  argument  may  not  appear  so  strong  to  those^ 

'  who  are  accustomed  to  form  their  opinion  of  things  from  the 
iflsport  of  their  names  in  modern  dialects,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
So  inquire  particularly  into  the  ancient  applications  of  the 
word.  Properly  there  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  but  twa 
#rigittal  senses  of  the  word  ikhJi^/ai  which  can  be  called  differ^ 
^nt,  though  related*  One  is^  when  it  denotes  a  number  ot 
]^<4)ile  actually  assembled,  or  accustomed  to  assemble  toge- 
ther, and  is  then  properly  rendered  by  the  English  terms,  con<« 
gregatioii,  convention,  assembly,  and  even  sometimes  crowds 
as  in  Acts  xix»  32, 40«  The  other  sense  is  to  denote  a  society 
tmited  together  by  some  common  tie,  though  not  convened^ 
perhaps  not  convenable  in  one  place*  And  in  this  acceptation, 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  classical  wri- 
ters, as  signifying  a  state,  or  commonwealth,  and  nearly  cor« 
responding  to  the  Latin  chitas.  When  the  word  is  limited, 
•r  appropriated,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
its  regimen,  as  ru  Bta*  fa  Ku^ta.  ttt  X/»ie^«,  or  by  the  scope  of  the 
place,  it  is  always  to  be  explained  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
senses  following,  corresponding  to  the  two  general  senses  above** 
mentioned^  It  denotes  either  a  single  congregation  of  chris- 
tians^  in  correspondence  to  the  first,  or  the  whole  christian  cOm« 
munity,  in  correspondence  to  the  second.  We  can  hardly  ever 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  is  im* 
plied*  That  it  is  in  the  former  acceptation,  is  sometimes  evi« 
dent  from  the  words  in  construction,  as  rm  wKkntt^imtt  rn  n  Kiyj^^Mn, 
and  rn  ttmkn^ei  tw^wtntf  K«^<»5«^i  and  the  like.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  ought  always  to  be  understood  when  we  find  nothing 
in  the  expression,  or  in  the  scope  of  the  passage,  to  determine 
us  to  limit  it  I  for  instance  in  the  following,  Jkrt  li^h  tn  wtl^it 
§fmhfuitfw  flit  rti9  inatkHi^tM,     *D  H^fft^  TTftrtTt^i  rm  r«(«|iwyH«  itm^*  SAMfMct 


rt  auLktiB^M.  In  this  last  acceptation.of  the  word,  for  the  whole 
body  of  Christ's  disciples,  wheresoever  dispersed,  it  came 
afterwards  to.  be  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Mm^^Mxti.  They 
taid  »MK2hiri«rMi$'«Aijfli,  the  catholick  or  ij^versal  church.. 
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Btit  it^  My  interhi«difilte  sense,  between  a  shigle  cdn^git-^ 
tiott  dttd' Ae  Whok  totntnanity  of  christians, ^not  one  instancflu 
eftrt  be  bt-ought  of 'the  application  of  the  word  in  sacred  writ* 
W^  spesik  Mw,  indeed,  (and  this  has  been  the  manner  for  i^ges) 
«f  theOailitan  fchurch,  the  Greek  cbiir<!h,  the  church  of  Kng*^ 
fend,  the  thaii*ch  of 'Scotland,  As  of  societies  independent  and 
complete  in  theins^lves.  Such  a  phraseology  was  never 
iidopted  in  the  days  6f  the  apostles*  They  did  not  say  t*»^ 
^h\irch  of  Asia,  ot  the  church  of  Macedonia,  or  the  church  of 
Aehaia,  but  the  churches  of  God  ih  Asia,  the  churches  in 
Macedonia,  the  thurches  in  Achaiav  The  plural  number'ltf 
tfeiJ^arrably  Used  whtefn  more  congregations  than  one  are  spoken 
of^  unless  the  subject  be  of  the  whole  commonwealth  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  this  the  manner  of  the  penmen  of  sacred  writ 
©ttly.  •  It  is  the  constant  usage  of  the  term  in  the  writings  6f 
§ccle^iastick  authors  for  the  t#o  Bfst  centuries.  The  only 
rftstahce  to  the  contrary  that  1  remember  to  have  observed  is 
in  thte  epistles  of  Ignatins,  oh  which  I  have  altieady  remarked^ 

It  adds  considerable  strength  to  our  argument,  that  tlris  i!f 
exactly  tonfbrmable  to  the  nsage,  in  regard  to  this  term,  whidif 
Hid  always  obtained  among  the  Jews.  The  whole  t^ation,  ot 
Cdnfimonwealth  of  Isrliel,  was  often  denominated  ittira  i>  fxMA90*i« 
i(hf^A.  And  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  when  they  ceasod 
to  make  one  people  or  state  with  the  other  two,  vre  hear  of 
i^A^i»««)e>i^9i«  hiidt.  This  is  the  largo  or  comprehensive  us«  of 
the  word  as  above  observed.  In  regard  to  the  mo|%  confined 
application,  the  same  term  cxkAv^^*  was  also  employed  to  defk>t« 
a  number  of  people,  either  actually  assembled,  or  woAt  to 
asbemble^  in  the  same  place.  Thus  all  belonging  to  the  same 
synagogue  were  called  indifferently  txK^airim,  or  «vncy«y9,  aa 
these  word's  In  the  Jewish  use  were  nearly  synon3naiou8.  But 
never  did  they  call  the  people  belonging  to  several^  neighbour^ 
ing  synagogues  ttocXno-ttc,  or  c^myttyii,  in  the  singular  number^ 
kmt  txM^nit'tM,  and  tw^m^my  in  the  plurals  Any  otherwise  in  the 
apostles,  therefore^  must  have  been  as  unprecedented  and  un* 
Biatnral  aa  it  would  have  been  improper,  and  what  could  not 
fiiil  to  l(9ad  their  hearers  or  readers  into  tnistakes.  There  are 
§ome  other  diffierences  between  the  modem  and  the  ancktiC 
plications  of  this  word,  which  I  ishall  take  anotheroppotta*- 
aity  of  observing. 

Now  as  one  bishop  is  invariably  considered,  ih  the  most  al»* 
eient  usage,  as  having  ohiy  one  t%%k^m.  It  is  maiitfe»t  that  hw  . 
it3i«pection  at  first  Was  only  over  one  parish.  Indeed,  the  words 
congte^tion  and  parish  are,  if  not  synonymous,  ptedicable  of 
*ach  other.  The  former  term.,  relates  more  prbperly  to  the 
people  is  attuafiy  congregated,  the  other  relates  to  the  extent 
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of -grouod  which  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  members*  of  one 
congregation  occupy.  Accordingly,  the  territory  to  which 
the  bishop's  charge  extended,  was  always  named,  in  the  period 
I  am  speaking  of,  in  jGreek  w»f^txt»,  in  Latin  parochia^  or  ra- 
ther parvecla^  which  answers  to  ^  English  word  parish^  and 
means  properly  a  neighbovirhood* 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  import 
of  words,  whose  significations  in  trme  come  insensibly  to  alter* 
It  merits  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  application  of  a  name 
to  a  particular  purpose,  there  is  commonly  a  strict  regard  paid 
to  etymology.  As  this  word,  together  with  the  adjective 
mn^t»^^  viiiinua,>  iwighbouring,  are  conjugates  of  the  verb 
^m^mmyaecolo^jiw^  iwbito^  it  can  be  applied  no  otherwise  wheh 
it  reiatea  to  place,  dian  the  term  parish  is  with  us  at  this. day. 
.And  thi&  exactiy  agf ees  with  the  exipositioQ  of  the  w<ond  gtv^o 
-by  Stephanus,  that 'learned  and  accurate  leKicograpberi.  .  ^  J^gp 
.^  non  parbchias.  primum,  sed  parcDcias  appeliataflies^e  ouifleo.: 
^^  kra^iM^.  emm  sunt  accolai,  quare  qui  faoum  alid[U.od  arccc^uot 
/*^  jwroeci  dicti:  si^pt^  ejusdem  soilicetiam  consortes,  et  pnracm 
M  aocolania^  €Oov«fitus  et  ^ecolatus,  .sacraque  .vtcinia, .  naip 
*>  'armf§mat  dlqumlair  atiam  4  v^^wkm,  td  est  vicini*''  7 

Let  it  bex^^aefyed  fvnrther,  that  in  .those  eavly  a^es  the  bi- 
shop's chaiige  or  district  w^  never  .called  inncwH  a  diocese^ 
>croBcecDii|g  the  iqiport  of  which  I  shall  add  the  followiflg  pa^ 
laage  Irom^  the  sanve  authority.  ^  Latini  quoque.  jututt^ur  Imc 
>*  irocabulordLoiceses  vsocaBtea  quasdam  quasi. min9res  provi^ 
-¥  cias,  qttaJB  aliquis,  qui  eis  pnefeetas  est,  adminisDvaL,  et  in 
-¥>  iqniiMia  jus  dick,  uiiide  et  poniifteum  Ibtjcfm^,  apud  neccma- 
^^ores."  Thus  in  a  few  ages  after  wands,  when  .th^iibishoii'b 
efaarge '  became  sa  eqLtentive  as  more  to  reaedaibJle  a  province 
iihan  a  pal-ish,  nay,  i when  in  fact  it  comprised  munychnrcbee 
issd'parisfaea  within  it,  the  name  was  changed,  and  k  was  thep 
wery  property  called  a  diocess.  The  odier  term,  withokit.  do- 
ivitfdng  initbe  least  from  its  original  and  proper  ,iraport,  rd- 
ceived  aiiew  a^Kcadoa  to  thai  whidh  was  put  under  the  cure 
iof  >  a  presbyter  ^id^. 

^  Butil  sfasdl  offer  a  few  more  thougfau  on  this  subjiect  in  my 
avpct  preloctum,  and  shall  consider  more  particularly  the  consti- 
4|ason  4if  ^e  ehuirch,  and  the  powers  of  the  several  ^d£Bs  cS 
.ilk  siuniatera in  th«  SQflond  and  third  centfiries. 
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Xn  some  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  nfttunci 
and  diflcrent  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the  chunrb  constituied 
by  the  apostles.  Particularly,  in  my  last  lecture  oa  this  sub- 
ject, I  entered  on  the  examination  of  that  which  immediately 
succeeded  it,  and  took  place  in  the  second  and  third  centuries* 
I  observed,  that  before  the  middle  of  t^e  seicoiui  century,  a  sub- 
ordination in  the  ecclesiastick  .polity,  which  I  call.primitire 
episcopacy,  began  to  obtain  very  generally  throug^ut  the 
iChristian  world  ;  every  single  church  or  congregation  bavinjgia 
plurality  of  presbyters^  who,  as  well  as  the  deacons,  were- all. 
under  the  superintendency  of  one  pistor  or  bisfaopi*  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  antiquity  are  unanimous  in  assigaing  to  one  bish<q» 
no  more  than  one  fiw^iffiA  or  /Congregation^  and  o«e  wmfi^tmor- 
parish.  For  this  reason,  though  it  was :  a  proper  epiacopacjit 
tti  respect  of  the  dispari^yjof  the  ministers,  it  was.a  paroclmd 
episcopacy^  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  charge*  I  endea* 
voured  to  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  import  of  these  words  9»»iiii»m  and  mcftiMw,  aec<nxk»r 
inrg  to  the  ancieivt  usage. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  depend  too  much  q«i  tiv. 
aigniiication  of  names  and  words^  I  smll  evince,  beyoruL.dK. 
possible  doubt,  that  the  bishqpV  cure  was  originally  ooofined 
tq.  a  single  church  or  cofigregation*  This  I  intend  to  show 
from  the  particulars  recor^ded  in  ancient  authors,  .ia  relatioii 
both  to  him  and  to  it.  For  brevity's  aalce^.  I  shall  not.  produce 
the  passages  at  length  from  the  fathers  of  the^second  and  third 
centuries  referred  to,  but  shall  barely  mention  the  principal 
topicks  which  serve  to  vouch  the  fact,  and  which  can  be  v€;ii« 
fied  from  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  declarations^  tboafS! 
primitive  writers,  particularly  of  Ignatius,,  (for  ^ though  dbe 
wprk  ascribed  to  him  is  with  reason  suspected  to  have  been  in-  . 
terpotated  Vith  a  view  to  aggrandize  the  episcopal  order,  it  - 
was  never  suspected  of  any  interpolation  with  a  view  to  lessen 
it)  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Ireneus,  of  Tertullian,  of  Cyprian,  and 
several  others. ,  Ijideed,^the  facts  I  found  upon  are  incontro*. 
vertible. 
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Now  from  the  writiiigs  of  those  bther&i  it  it  evident,  that 
the  whole  flock  assembled  in  the  same  place,  twt  rt  mufy  with 
their  bishop  and  presbyters,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  in  par- 
ticular  every  Lord's  day,  or  every  Sunday,  as  it  was  com^ 
monly  called,  for  the  pttrposes  of  pabHck  worship,  hearing  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  receiving  spiritual  exhortations*  The 
perseverance  in  this  practice  is  warmly  recommended  by  the 
ancients,  and  urged  on  all  the  christian  brethren,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  propriety  there  is,  that  those  of  the  same 
church  and  parish,  and  under  the  same  bishop,  should  all  join 
in  one  prayer  and  one  supplication,  as  people  who  have  one 
nbiittl^nd  one  hope.  For  it  is  argued,  ^^  ii  the  prayer  of  one 
*^  or*  two  havQ  great  eiScacy,  how  much  more  efficacious  must 
^^'that  be  'which  is  made  by  the  bishop  and  the  whole  church. 
^^  He,  therefore,  who  doth  not  assemble  with  him  is  denomK 
^^  nated  proud  and  self^ondemned."  Again,  as  there  was 
hot  on«  i^aee  of  meeting,  so  there  was  but  one  communion  ta» 
Ue  orisdtar,a8  they  sometimes  metaphorically  called  it.  ^^  There 
IB  but  one  al^r,^  said  Ignatius,  ^  as  there  is  1)ut  one  bidhop.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  cimtemptible  than  the  quibbles  which 
some  keen  controvertists  have  employed,  to  elude  the  force 
of  this  cxpres^on.  They  wiH  have  it  to  import  one  sort  of' 
unity  in  the  first  cknse,  and  quite  «  difieretat  sort  in  the  se* 
Gond,' though  the  -second  is  introduced  merely  in  explatiation 
ofi  ritffirst.  In  ^e  first, 'say  they,  it  denotes  not'  a  numerical,* 
but  <*  mystical  unity,  not  one  thing,  but  one  kind  of  thing ;  in  the 
setond,  one  identic^  thing.  One  would  think  it  impossible  for 
a  wrkcr  more  accurately,  by  any  words  to  fix  his  meaning.' 
The  illustration  of  one  bishop  puts  it  beyond  question  what  sort 
of  umsy?  he  asoribes  to  the  iiltar,  one  altar  as  one  bishop  ;  inso- 
much that  if,  ip  a  consistency  with  his  assertion,  there  can  be, 
ittwooe  diocess^  but  one  individual  bishop,  there  can  be,  in 
onedioceas^  but  one  individual  altar  ;  and  contrariwise,  if  in 
a  conawtency  with  his  insertion,  there  may  be,  in  one  diocess, 
manyiindividuftl  altars  of  the  same  kind,  there  may  be  also 
ndaay  individual  bishops  of  the  same  kind!  Indeed,  by  their 
vMfte*  of  interpreting,  the  simile  adduced,  so  far  from  tend« 
SBipi  ftgmeaUy  to  the  author's  desiga,  to  explain  and  illustrate^ 
attrvea  on^  to  confound  atid  mialead.  Whilt  he  oucrht  to 
have  laid  \b  the  reverse  of  what  he  did  say.  He  ought,  on 
•that-hypotheais,  to  .have  said.  There  is  one  altar,  but  not  as 
thene  is  one  bishop,  for  in  regard  to  the  last,  the  bishop,  we 
aSrm,  ithat  diere  is  literally  and  properly  but  one  in  a  dio- 
cessi^an-  regfiRtol  to  the  first,  the  altar,  we  affirm  the  unity  only 
figuratively  and  improperly,  since,  in  the  literal  sense,  there 
may  be  many.    The  like  chicane  has  been  employed  for  elud* 
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ing  t{ie  argument  £oiuidieil  on  the  caqxraisii^BS  9m  praget.  and 

.  Bait  to  return;  when  the  each^rtat  (which  we  more  com- 
monly denominate  thfi  Lord's  .supper)  was  celebrated^  the 
whole  people  of  the  parish^  or  bifthcqiriak>  if  you  please  to  call 
it  so,  communicated  in.tfae  same  ^ongregatioQf,  and  all*receiV« 
ad  the  sacrament,  if  not  fsom  the  hands  of  the  bisbopt  i|t 
least  under  his  eye.  .  Hence  it  was  that  the  settini^  up  another 
ahar  within  the  limits  of  his  parish^  beside  the  one  aharof 
the  bishop,  was  considered  as  the  great  criterion  of  achism. 
And  as  the  whole  of  the  bisbQf>'-s  parish  genetrally  received  the 
«yHdx>ls  of  Christ's  body  and  Mond,  mediately  or  immediattt- 
fy,  from  his  hand,  so  they  were,  for  die  most  part,  baptised^ 
dther  by  him,  or  ia.  his  presence.  He  had  alao  the  pamcular 
auperintendence.  o{  all  the  christian  poor,  ihe.  widowa,*tbe 
orphans,  the  strangers,  the  prisoners,  within. the  bounda  of 
liis  charge,  and  the  chief  direction. in; the  dasposalof  the  pub- 
lick  charities.  The  testimonials,  or  Micr^e  formaiw^  aa  thie|r 
v^re  called,  arhich  private  cbristiaaa  were  ohH^ged  to  havse 
when  removing  from  one  district  toasotber,.  that  they  aaig^t 
lie  received  as  brethren  in  ocheff  christian  congregations,  were 
4ili  signed  by  the  bishop,  in  4ike  manner  as  with  ub  they  are 
signed  by  the  minister  of  the  parish*  Now  odi  the  particulars 
-above-mentioned  were  considered  as  heibnging  to  his  office. 
No  doubt  when,  through  sickneas  ot  neeesaary  absence,'  he 
could  not  discharge  any  part  himself,  his  (dace  was  supfdiml 
hy  one  or  more  of  his presbytersor  vicars*  Nay,  it  waa;«raii 
thought  befitting,  that  the  bbhop  should  know,  by  aaasa» 
•every  individual  of  his  fleck;^  and  that  there,  ahoukl  not  beia 
marris^e  among  them  without  his  approbadon* 

When  all  these  things,  wbieh  "are  ^  sup^ltted  by  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies,  ure-  dul^  weigiYed,  4s  it  .possysile  to  con- 
ceive  otherwise  of  the  bishbp^duiring  the  period  L  jam  faeic 
apeukiihg' of,  than  as  of,  die  pastor  of  a  single*  parjahi  He  an- 
swers precisely  to  what,  in  later  times,- has  4»een  £!afifid.ilAr 
parfion  ;  a><itl6  of  res]]iect  when  it  first  came  into  use,  though 
I  know  not  how,  throughi«he  caprice  of  bustom,..itat|>reaeiit 
conveys  an  «idea  of  disre^peetfial  famttiavity^  Thai  presb|racaa 
were  his  counsellors*  and  a^sidtatiis^v '  ois  aS'pcDple.wotiJd  jpoiv 
denominate'  them^  his>!C«imtesi  ti  do^not'  preteoA  that  this 
o-esemblance  holds  "id^i^ver^  ^Hicidarv  idiongh  it  plud^  idocii 
in  most.  Perhaps^^  in  somd  ihuigs^  th«:cas0  may  bear  a;grcMt# 
er  analogy  to  8ome*l»ghlBlbd  f|ftrishttsiin  this  northern »pari  of 
^he  idand,  whereiny  by  i>#aiow(xf' their  terriloriaLeidepft^ibft 
pastor  is  under  the  neoFesiUty<rf  haimgoitlmmed  iiin^^ 

■.     ,  '^  •:■   /^   :  ..'  -•;.   J-     I.  I'li  \.iu    -..■>  :■  .i..''t 
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««f|diit$)'  whom  ht  e^tf  nertAi  «9  mrci^ftldii'  require^  10  %tipylf 
HiB  place  in  the  Vemote  parts  of  his  charge. 

f'  I'his,  by  the  way,  'suggests  t4)e  prin^i^  differeMe  between 
those  ancient  tiiid  the  greater  part  t>f  modem  parishes.  Itt'^ 
nerol  (not  indeed  universslly)  they  were  larger  in  respect  ^ 
territory,  though  eve>«,  in  this  respect,  far  short  of  a  HiodeM 
dioceas.  But  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  measure  of-  the  groodd 
as  tiythe  nuvnber  of  the  people,  diat  the  extent  of  a  paatoral 
charge  is  to  be  reefconed.  Now  thnt,  in  this  last  respect,  they 
did  not),  at  first,  exceed  modem  parishes,  is  m^anifest  from  the 
several  panictdars  wtrich  have  been  observed  above.  Nay,  if 
every  circumstance  be  considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  wttre  less.  There  were  yet  no  magnificent  edifices^ 
built  for  the  reception  of  christian  assemblies,  au^  as  were 
ifterwards  reared  at  a  great  expense,  and  called  churchesu 
Their  best  aecomihodatioB,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  the' 
private  houses  of  ifie  wealthiest  disc^les,  whicfa^  were  but  il 
adapted  to  receive  very  numerous  conventions.  However,  as 
it  was  but  a  small  part  6f  the  people  of  a  city  or  villnge,  witli 
in  environs,  which  composed  the  church,  the  extent  of 
territoiy^  that  would  be  necessary  to  Mfpply  the  pastor  wiril 
o|ie  sufficient  congregation,  must  be  sbm^ichthe  greater  ia 
proportion  as  the  number  of  unconverted  Jews  and  Heathens 
wotild  exceed  the  number  of  converts.  Suppose  at  the  time 
the  churches  were  first  planted  by  the  apt^stles,  the  Christiana  at 
a  nM^iiim  were  one-thiitieth  part  of  the  people.  This  I  bo* 
lieve  is  rather  counting  higli,  for  in  >Hery  populous  cities,  lifca 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  we  have  nd  rc^ason  so  think  that  they 
amounted  to  one  hwidredth  part.  However,  as  in  a  suppo- 
sition of  this  kind,  intended  merely  for  ilhistratiotii  tjiere  -mi 
no  Ocicasion  for  historical  exactness ;  let  the  number  of  chris-^ 
tians  be  redk«^ned  One  thiitieth  of  the  inhabitants  over  all  Asia 
Minor*  Suppose  further,  that  country  to  have  been  equal 
then,  in  point  of  fi^puloueness,  to  what  Great  Britain  is  at 
present.  One  of  their  bishoprieks,  in  order  to  afford  a  con- 
gregation equal  to  that  of  «  middling  parish,  ought  to  havd 
beeh  equal  in  extent  td  thii^y  parishes  in  this  island.  Yet  take 
them  at  an  average,  and  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  scarce- 
ly equal  to  ohe-third  of  that  number.  '  By  the  account  which 
B^nghftm  gives  Us  in  his  Christian  Antiquities,  (b.  ix,  ch.  il^ 
MCU  8^)  an  author  by  no  means  inclined  to  diminish  the  epis- 
Uopal- dimity,  the  whole  forty-eight  bishoprieks,  in  the  fourth 
Cfenttn^y,  comprehended  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  wer« 
no' more  than  equal  to  two  middlhig  German  diocesses.  And 
as  that  patriarchate  included  three  provitices  under  their  re* 
spective  naetropolitans,  the  district  of  a  primate^  or  metropo- 
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Ikaufe^  :i]i vP^k^ioe,  under  -ndioin  there  wtve  naaty'\mhaf^ 
vanted  one  third  to  be  of  equal  extent  with  ^tbe  precinctar  of 
am  ordinary  biafaop  in  Germaaf.  We  may,  ho^rcvier,  forfl| 
some  notion  of  the  origin  of  those  extensile  parishes,  foiv 
considered  as  parishes,  they  must  be  called  extensive,  frbni 
what  happens  in  the  manner  of  proceeding  adop^d  by-avf 
new  reltgioits  sect,  which  springs  up  amongst  ^oiirselvtfl 
Where  dieir  proselytes  are  not  numerous,  the  parishes >mr-4i|^ 
tricts  assigned  to  their  minislers  must  be  so  nssch  'the4nora 
extended*  Infact,  they  are  not  less  sometimes,  ff*  we  rtckOftk 
by  the  distance,  of  one  conventicle  from  another,  than  twenij^^ 
thirty,  or  even  fifty  miles  in  length.  .  >- 

,  Bingham  has  observed,  on  the  province  of  Pontus  Polemc^ 
niacus,  that  it  comprehended  only  five<diocesses,  and  thiat  of 
those  Neocesaria,  the  metropolis,  was  no  less  titan  a' hwidr^d 
miles  from  Polemonium,  and  sixty  from  Comana,  the  twd 
nearest  bishc^ricks,  or  rather  the  two  nearest,  episcopal  resa^ 
dences*  But  he  has  not  thought  proper  to^  observe  also,  whiit 
Ttllemont  h^tk  shown  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  both 
Mtives  of  Cappadocia,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  diird  cea^ 
mry,  there  were  no  moi^  tlum  seventeen  believers  in  thnt^esft 
t^ftsive  diocess  r  and  these  probably  all  resided  in  the  €»qr* 
Could  fewer  be  properly  associated  into  one  congregation?  ;' 
.'  It^deserves  likewise  to  be  remarked,  that  the  largeness,  even 
in  point  of  territory,  of  those  primitive  parishes  or  diocesses^ 
if  you  please. to  call  them. so,  was  more  in  appearanoe  than^t« 
ieality»  In  a  particular  {Nt>vince,  I  shall  suppose,  there  wei«f 
tmmediately  after  the  first  publi«atioh  of  the  gospel^  twelve 
parishes  erected.  This  does  by  no  means  imply,  that  die 
whole  province  was  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  though  this 
tif  the  way  in  which  we. too  commonly  understand  it*  There 
inight  be,  and  often  were,  many  towns,  and  villages,  raid 
tractt  of  land,  in  thepnvvimee,  wherein  there  were  no- ehrt9» 
lians  at  all,  ftnd  which  therefore  were  not  at  first  considered  as 
belonging  to  any  of  diose  parishes.  A  parish  generally  was 
m  fact  no  more  than  one  tky  or  village,  with  its  suburbs  and 
environs.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  in  such  places  as  had 
rifoH  been  originally  included 'there  came  to  be  some  christton 
ijonverts,  these  would  naturally  join  themselves  to  the  congre* 
gatfon  assembling  in  the  nearest  town  or  village ;  wfaicfa^ 
agreeably  to  the  fraterniil  love  that  then  prevailed  among  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  would  cordially  receive  them.  This  was 
one  principal  cause  of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  pansheni 
te  it  proved  afterwards  the  cause,  (when  Christianity  becaipe 
the  rdigion  of  the  empire,  and  when,  by  the  sudden  accessioa 
of  multitudes  of  converts  from  all  quarters,  a  subdWietoii  0^ 
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fik^imp^pnenA  Mb«  comprebearittd  uaidkr  thcr  coighial  diiMkt 
l»a»  iMeessary:;  it  ^tfa«n  i  say  proved  Ae  eavee^  that  the  taoiaiit 
f0tn^hi»,49tiik  retaifiing'tteir  |u«t  naoaes^  asBHineti  tbc7&im  aa 
imli  ;as  flie>f>»t^itcif  dioceaaefl^  But  of  this  more  afterwiirdai  - 
r* Jt^addanotalittle'tQithe  credibiUty of  tlie  acceulit now  ^eaii 
fbait  ie  nsf^eaantit  the  x>hmtian  chur^rhes  asorigmaUy  aaal^ 
gottiv'iapcni^ofpolity)  to  the  Jewish  estahlishoientof  syna^ 
|yo|^tie6*»  Nachiag  can-  be  more  evideat  thaa'  that«  hi  respect 
aCtlie  iaierimir  part,  it  was  the  taternkm  of  the  fouadars  ol  tfaa 
•hisrcli  to  adopft«  as  £sMr  as  possible^  thiM:  model  whicK»  indeir 
j^ecoodoGt  of  Prdtvadenee,  had  been  settled  in  Judca^  as  soma 
kamed  men  think,  by  the  prophet  E^ra.  Certain  it  is^  that 
thr  vwy  names^of  diur€hM>ffiGers  were  borrowed  ftmm  xkt  sy^ 
Qt^go^et  which  had  ako  its  elders,  oviersaersi  deticoDt,  oir 
ahnoiiiers ;  aid  amongst  whom  one  oauaAly  presided^  who  was 
Oidfed  ihe  wasgd  of  the  congregation^  the  title;  giirea  by  our 
lionditn  the  Apocadypse  to  the  presidents  of  diristian  aaacun^ 
Idiea.  Now  it  is  well  known^  chut  aawmg  tl^  J^ws^  el»ery 
ayn^gagne  had  its  own  ministry^  and  was  complete  ia  itself, 
having  mo  dependency  except  on  the  sanhadrim^  or  sopremi 
a^isi^l  of  the  natiom  Sueh  a  thing  as  sevej^al  synagoguea, 
imder^e.inspeoti<m  of  the  same  minister,'  or  ministers,  wai 
never  heard  <rfii 

•  <  But' to  return  to  the  administration  of  ^Ii^otu»  ordinancea 
^  those  primitive  parishes,  let  it  be  observed,  that  thcmgh  the 
presbyters  were  all  assistants  mo  the.  bi^hop^  in  the  discharge 
af  all  parochial  duties,  the  parish  was  not  then  divided  or  par^ 
sailed  out  among  them  like  a  modest  diocess^  They  all,  wkfc 
iheir  hishop  and  the  people^  as  waa  observed  abdve^  assf  mUed 
in  one  place,  for  the  publiok  offices  of  religion*  >*  For  where 
^«  should  the  flock  be/*  says^  Ignatius,  ^^  but  With  their  shep^ 
H  herd  ?"  And  this  title  was  given^o  htm  by  way  of  emi^ 
aen^«  The  principal  pari  of  the  work  of  the  presbyters,  be» 
aide  what  belonged  to  their  judicial  capacity  in  the  presbyterr^ 
was,  by  the  bishcrp's  direction,  to  eaecUte  the  Jess  publiek 
parts  (^  the  pastoral  func^iott^  as  visiting  the  sick,  instructing 
and  preparing  the  catechumens,  exhorting  the  penitents^  and 
other  such  mmisterial  offices  in  those  parts  of  the  parish,  (tor 
aU  the  presbyters  belonged  in  common  to  the  whole)  to  which 
he- found  it  reasonable  to  sadd  them*  They  also  assisted  him' 
in  the  publick  offices  of  religion  ;  and  when  Ite was  sick,  or 
atherwise  necessarily  absent,  they  anpplied  hi»ptat;e«  As  tha 
ahmege  of  the  p»4sh  was  eminently  devohred  upon  him,  thej^ 
acteiiin  all  the  ministerial  duties  by  his' direction,  or  at  least 
ari^  his  pertnisMon.  The  only  questi^m  of  moment  that  ha^ 
W«i>i9ii«ctd.on  this  head  i%  wh<»thary  by  kia.  a^dar  or  ^w- 
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Alice,  they  could  ejLercise  eyery  part  of  the  pMloriil  ofiot  IM 
wxli  SI0  the  bishop,  or  whether  there  vere  8g«Qe  tiunga,.  such 
a9  or4Aiomg  others  to  the  ministry,  which  evenhia  cQoimaBdii 
coMld  not  empower  them  to  do*  As  the  power  of.  the  bishops 
arose,  and  that  o£  the  presbyters  sunk  gradually,  I  am  dispps- 
ed  to  think,  that,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  on  exea  .a 
century  and.a  half,  there  was  a  considerable  difii^reitf e,  io^  thk 
respect,  in  the  state  of  things,  at  the  beginning  and  at  tbe.^n% 
Tlowarils  the  conclusion  of  Uiatperiod.  I  imagine,  it  became 
very  unusual  for  a  bishop  to  delf;gate  this,  which  waA  evef 
ifioked  uppnasthe  most  sacred  and  most,  momentous  trusty  to  hia 
f^f^b^ytrrs.  The  transition  is  very  natural  from  seldom  to  ne^ 
vtr  ;  and,  in  our  ways  of  judging,  the  transition  is  .as.  natural 
from  what  never  is  done,,  to  what  cannot  lawfully  be  doqe. 

We  know  that  some  time  after  the  period  to  which,  i.havc 
here  confined  myself,  ordination  by  presbyters  was  prphibitedi 
und  declared  null  by  ecclesiastical  canons*  B^t  the  very,  pro? 
hibitions  themselves,  the  very. assertions,  of.  those  wbpm» they 
condemned,  as  hereticks^  pfove  the  practice,  then  pjrobably 
wearing,  but  not  quite  worp  out.  There  was  no  occasion  i&t 
making  canons  against  ordination  by  deacons,  or  by  Uiymeii, 
who  did. not  pretend  to  such  a  right*  In  deference,  howerec, 
to  the  apostle  PauPs  authority^  the  bishop  still  admitted,  anjA 
even  required,  all' the  {ve$byler3  present  to  join  with,  him  in 
ordaining  a  presbyter,  by  the  imposition,  of  their  IvipdsL  with 
his,  but  not  in  ordaining  a  bishop*  They  didnot  jreflect,  tbiit 
in  the  only  instance  mentioned  b^  Paul,  the  presbytery,  haa 
assisted  in  ordaining  an  evangelist,  an  extraordinary  noinister, 
ji^ven  super^our  to  a  bishop.  1  he  arbitrary  supposition  of 
ChrysQstom,  who  was  himself  a  bishop  and  a, patriarch,  ahom 
fyur  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  things  were<ina  very.differ* 
ent  footing,  and  when  the  episcopate,  on  account  .of  the  wealth 
and  secular  power  that  accompanied  it,  was  become  ^  grea^ 
pbject  of  ambition,  (Chrysostom's  supposition)  that  by  th« 
presbytery  the  apostle  meant  a  synod  of  bishops,  a  notion.  tOr 
taUy  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  repugnant  to  the  uniform 
usage  of  the  term  in  christian  antiquity,  has  hardJ^  mfirii( 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  be  mentioned. 

But  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  pre.sby/r 
ters  were  still  considered  as  vested  with,  the  power  of  confeih 
ring  orders,  has  been  plausibly  argued  from  an  expression  q( 
Firmilian,  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian  :  ^^  Quando  omnis  potes^taa 
^^  et  gratia  in  ecclesia  constituta^it,  ubi  pra^idei^t  msyores  n^tii., 
^Vqui  ei  baptizandi,  et  manum  imponendi,  et  ordinandi  pp.a.ai?; 
^^  dent  potfistatem*''  Cypr.  Epist.  75,  in  some  editions  the  43d< 
That  by  mujgren  natUy  in  X^atin,  is  ^tjint  the  aame  withir^o^»7ii« 
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^  in  Greek,  of  iflAch  it  is  indeed  a  literal  version,  can  scarce- 
kf  be  thought  ^estionable.  Besides,  the  phrase  so  exactt;f 
lx>iacide8  with  that  of  Tertulliats,  who  says,  *^  Probati  prvsi- 
*^  dent  seniorei,"  approved  elders  preside,  as  to  make  the  ap»  > 
plication,  if  possible,  still  clearer.  Indeed,  if  we  were  not  to 
Consider  the  latin,  majores  natn,  a^  meant  to  correspond  to  the 
Greek,  «r^«rCv7<f  •!,  the  only  translation  we  could  give  to  the 
phrase,  used  by  Firmilian,  would  be,  *v  where  old  men  pre- 
^^  side  ;'*  an  affirmation  which  could  hardly  (sver  have  been  in 
ailch  general  terms  givfen  with  truth.  For  when  the  canonical 
age  of  bishops  came  to  be  established,  it  was  no  n^ore  thafA 
diir^ }  md  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that,  both  before  and  after  that 
eanon,  several  were  ordained  younger.  I  am  far  from  think* 
hig;  thit  dnder  this  term,  majores  natu,  those  who  were  then 
peeulikrly  called  bishops  are  not  included,  or  even  principally 
intended ;  bat  what  I  maintain  is,  that,  now  that  the  dlstinc- 
tioik  had  obtained,  the  ose  of  so  comprehensive  a  term  seenii 
ittficrbndy  to  show,  that  it  watf  not  his  intention  to  affirm  it  of 
the  latter  order,  exdosively  of  the  former,  else  he  would  never 
have  enifAoyed  a  word  which,  when  used  strictly,  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  former  order,  and  ndt  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  name 
friesit^  in  Englislt,  in  the  plural  number,  is  often  adopted  to 
d^not€^  the  clergy  in  genera)^  both  bishops  and  priests.  But 
no  intetttgeht  j^erson,  that  understands  the  language,  and  does 
not  inteiid  to  deceive,  would  express  himself  in  this  mamier : 
^  In  the  church  of  England,  the  .priests  have  the  power  df 
**  banptizinf^^  ^onfitmrng,  and  ordaining."  Nor  could  he  ei^ 
dase  himself  by  preteoUing^  that  in  regard  to  the  two  last 
Ambles,  he  meant  by  the  word  priests'  the  bishops,  exclusively 
of  those  moire  coinmdnly,'  and  for  distinction's  sake,  called 
priests.  Yet  the  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel ;  for,  in  Firm}* 
fian's  time,  the  distinction  of  the  three  orders  was,  though  not 
so  considerable,  as  well  known  by  the  christians  in  Cappadocia, 
and  in  Africa,  as  they  are  at  this  day  tn  England.  This  abo 
serves  to  show,  how  little  truth  there  is  in  that  observation  of 
Dodwell^,  quoted  in  a  former  discourse,  that  from  Ignatius' 
flmCy  the  distinction  of  the  names  w»b  most  accurately  observ- 
ed by  all  christian  writers* 

As  another  eminent  authority  I  shall  produce  Cyprian.  I 
recur  to  him  ibii  more  willingly,  because  he  is  held  the  great 
apostle  of  high*church.  Cyprian's  own  words,  in  Epist*  5^, 
directed  to  his  presbyters  and  deiicohs  at  Carthage,  .when  he 
himself  for  some  time  found  it  necessary  to  retire,  are  these  : 
^  Qttoniam' mihi.intleresse  nunc  non  permittit  loci  conditio, 
^*  peto  vos  pro  fide  et  religione  vestra,  fungamini  illic  et  ves- 
^  tris  partibus  et  meis,  ut  nihil  vel  ad  disciplinam  vel  ad  diU« 


(^  gftHtiMi  4e^t.''  '  Is  it  to  be  ft9pp<>sodv  ihut  he ; would  lum  am 
expressly  enjoined  them,  without  f^xception  or  liimtation)  to 
4i»^har|pe  the  du|ies  of  hia  fuoiction  as  well  aa  Aeir  owtt,  if 
Wither .  presbyters  nor  deacons  could  do  any  thing:  inordiaa- 
iion,  that  part  which  was  the  chief  of  all?  N«y,  naig^t  it  n<ic 
|i>e  justly  thought,  that  if  he  meanf  to  except  this,  he.  wotsld 
havf  given  them  some  hint  in  that  letter,  what- method^  is 
^^^  of  any  vacancy  in  their  presbyter)-,  (which,  durihg  hisat^ 
sence,  would  be  doubly  incommodious)  they  sh<Mild  take,  to  get 
it  quickly  and  properly.supplied  i  But  his  general  rule  for  f h6 
l^moval  of  all  doubts,  and  which  renders  the  descending  td 
particulars  unnecessary  is,  that  they  are  to  discharge  hia  ofi* 
See,  and  their  own. 

To  come  to  the  writers  of  the  age  that  succeeded,  the  first 
I. shall  n^ention  is.iiilary,  a  Roman  deacon,  whom  I  had  occa* 
axon  .  to  mention  once  before,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
Paors  epistles,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century^    His 
works  are  always  bound  up  with  those  of  Ambrose,  bishop,  of 
Milan  ;  and,  by  some  blunder  in  the  editors,  continue  to  pasa 
under  his  name,    jie  is  sometimes  quoted  by  modems  unde« 
the  name  o^  jPseudambrose  and  Ambrosiaster.    Of  kia  com^ 
mentary  Sixtus  de  Sienna  has  given  this  character:  **  In  omA 
^^  nes  Pauli  epistolas  libri  quatuordecim,  breves  qutdem  in 
^^  verbis,  sed  sententiarum  pondere  graves  9"  which  is  eiitird|i 
approved  by  Richard  Simon^  of  the  oratory,  (Hisu  Crit.  dii 
Nottveau  Test.  p.  3,  chap,  ix,)  who  adds,  «^  There  are  few 
'^^  ancient  commentaries  on  die  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  «ven 
^  on  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  can  be  compared  with 
^  this.'*    Thi«  commentator,  in  his  exposition  of  th<  third 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timoth}^  has  these  words? 
^  Post   episcopum    tamen    diaconi  .  ordinationem    sutyecit. 
H  Quare  ?  nisi  quia  episcopi  et .  presby ten  una  ordinatio  estK 
*^  Uterqiie  enim  sacerdos  est.     Sed  episcopus  primi«»  est ;  ue 
^^  omnis. episcopus  presbyter  sit,  non  otnnis  presbyter  episco* 
^^  pus.    Hie  enim  episcopus  est,  qui  inter  presby teros  primus 
*Vest.     Denique  Timotheum  presbiyterum  ordinatum  signifi* 
^^  cat,  sed  quia  ante  se  alterum  non  habebat,  episcopus  erat.'^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  whole  distincdoii 
of  the  episcopate  is  here  ascribed  to  seniority  in  the  ministry^ 
without  either  election  or  special  ordination.    When  the  bishopt 
died,  the  senior  colleague  succeeded  of  course.     As  to  ordkir 
nation,  it  was  the  same  in  both  $  and  bishop  meant  no  more 
than  first  among  the  presbyters,  or  the  senior  presl^-ter.   Thia 
is  very  probably  the  footing  on  which  the  precedency  in  the 
presbytery  originaUy  stood^  though  it  did  not  long  remmn  so. 
It  was  out  of  the  earliest  converts  that  the  first 'pastora  were. 
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cfaosen^;  and^h^  condufikm  18  analogical,  that  tbe  old^at  pastor 
would  be  entitled  to  preside. 

>  Another  Witness  whoiri  I  shall  adduce  is  Jerom,  wtei  wr^ce 
atouttbe  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  iht 
ifth.  The  testimony  which  1  shall  bring  from  him,  regardi 
rile  practice  that  bad  long  subsisted  «t  Alexandria^  I  shall 
fpive  yov  the  passage  in  his  own  words  from  his  epistfe  to  Eva- 
f^us.  ^i  Alexandrian  a  Marco  evangelista  usque  ad  Heraclaa 
^^^  et  Dionysium  episcopos,  presbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  eleo- 
^^  tum^  in  exoelsiori  graidu  collocatum,  episcopum  nominabunt : 
t^  qubmtodo  si  exercitus  imperaforem  faciat ;  aut  diacoiii  eH- 
^gante  de  se  ^uem  iadustrium  noverint,  et  archidiaconum 
**  voceif  t«"  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  this  relates  only  to 
the*  eksctidn  of  the  bishop  ot  Alejcandria,  and  not  to  his  ordi 
nation.  iVo  me  it  is  manifest  that  it  relates  to  both ;  or,  to  ex* 
pms  myself  with  greater  precision,  it  was  the  intention  of  . 
that  father  to  signfy,  that  no  other  ordination  than  this  elec« 
lion,  and  those  ceremonies  with  which  the  presbyters  might 
{dease  to  accompanyit,  such  as  the  instalment  and  salutation, 
Was  <  then  and  there  thought  necessary  to  one  who  had  been 
ordained  ai  presbyter  before ;  that  according  to  the  usage  of 
^bsLt  church;,  this  form  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  constitute 
one  of  the  presbyters  their  bishop.  But  as  I  am  sensible,  that 
unsupported  ^sertions  are  entitled  to  no  regard  on  either  side, 
I  shall  assign  my  reasons  from  the  author's  own  words,  and 
dien  leave  every  one  to  judge  for  himself^ 
'  jferom,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  had  been  main- 
taining, in  cfiposition  to  some  deacon,  who  had  foolishly  boast- 
ed of  the  order  of  deacons  as  being  superiour  to  the  order  of 
presbyters,  Jerom,  I  say,  had  been  roaifttaining,  that  in  the 
origioaland  apostolical  constitution  of  the  church,  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  but  two  names  for  the  same  office.  That  ye 
may  be.$atmfied  that  what  he  says  implies  no  less,  I  shall  give 
it  you  in  his  own  Words.'^-*^*  Audio  quendam  in  tantnm  eru- 
^«pt69s^v«cordiam,  ut  diaconas  presbyteris,  id  est  episcopi??, 
^  ante£erret.  Nam  cum  apostolus'  perspicue  doceat  eosdem 
.  ^  esse  presby teros  quos  episcopos,  quid  patitur  mensarum  et 
^viduarum  minister,  ut  supra  eos,  se  tumidus  efferat.^'  For 
dlia  put^se  he  had,  in  a  cursory  manner,  pointed  out  some  of 
Aoae  arguments  from  the  New  Testament,  which  I  took  occa- 
sion, in  a  former  discourse,  to  illustrate.  In  regard  to  the 
fBtroduGtion  of  the  episcopal  order,  as  then  commonly  under- 
stood, in  contradistinction  to  that  of  presbyter,  he  signified, 
that  it  did  not  exist  from  the  beginning,  but  was  merely  an 
expedient  devised  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  preserve  unity  in  every  church,  as  in  case 
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of  dlMFtretitts  ^moilg  tlie  pafttors,  it  wo^M  be  of  iiiportaiice  t» 
have  one  acknowledged  superiour,  in  whose  detserniittation  thef 
WefeboUnd  to  acquiesce.  Hb  Words  are  :*--^^  Quod  autem 
^foMteaP^  he  had  been  speaking  imaiediately  before  of  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  *^  unus  eleetus  est,  qui  casteris  prepone- 
^  retur,  in  schismatis  remediuiti  factum  est,  ne  unu«  qaisquc 
^V  ad  se  trahen^,  Christi  eeokaiam  ruhiperet."  Then  follows 
the  passage  qi&oted  above  concerning  the  church  of  Alexan^ 
dri*<  Nothing  can  be  (diiner  than  that  he  is  giving  on  adcount 
of  4he  iiFst  introduction  of  the  episcopate^  (as  theiword  wtf* 
tlien  liftderatood)  which  he  had  been  maintaining  -il^as  not  d 
dMF«ren«  order  from  that  of  presbytbr^  but  merely  k  eertahl 
pre-eminence  conferred  by  electioil,  fok*/ the.  evf^eUietit  purpose 
of  preventing  schiami  And  iH  oonftritiaUioaf  of  what 'hb  hod 
advanced^  tlm  this  election  wall  aH  tlmt  at  first. wad  reqaiettej 
ke  telle  the  stoty  of  the  mltiner  that  had  lotog  b<ito  piracttaed 
and  held  sufficient  for  constitiiting  a  bialiop  in  the  metrdpdlis  6% 
E^pt.  It  is  aecordin^y  ititrddoced  thua  ?  ^*  Nam  bt '  Alexan* 
^  drifliy'^  as  a  case  entirely  apposite,  to  wit^  an  instance  of  a 
ehnrth  ill  which  a  simple  election  hhd  cdntimv^d  to  be«ctonna» 
M  sufficient,  for  a  longer  timb  than  id  other  ohnrbhes,  an 
instance  which  had  remained  a  vestige  and  etidehce  ^f  tfab 
on^e  utiiversal  practice^ 

Now  if  he  meMvt  only  to  tell  ns^  aa  some  w6uld  have  tt; 
tfiat  there  the  'olei^^li  of  the  btahop  was  in  the  presbyt^r^ 
there  was  no  occasion- to  reeur  to  Alexandria  for -an^exainpl^i 
•r  to  a  former  picriod^  as  that  contiiraed  still  to  be  a  very  cdm- 
moot  if  not  the  genend^  pract»e^  throughofnt'the  cfanrcfa*  And 
though  it  be  allowed  to  haive'  been  stills  the  custom  in  mdst 
l^aces,  to  get  also  die  concufi^enee  oi^ctoseatof  the-peoplei 
fhis  showa  more  strongly  how  frivolohs  the  argument  from 
their  being  electors  would  ha^e  been  it>«fevottr  of  preabyters) 
as  equal  in  point  of  order  io  bishops^  and  cbnfseqoiently  strpe<« 
liour  to  deacons  ^  since,  in  regird-  to  niost  places^  ah  much  art 
this eouM  be  sakl  conoeming- those  who  are infertourto  deaf 
eona,  the  very  meanest  of  ^e  people,  who  had  all  a  stsffrage  \tt 
the  election  of  their  bishops  But  understood  til  the  way  1 
have  ejtpkuned  it,  the  argument  has  both  sense  and  strength  itf 
il^  afnd  is  in  eflfect  as  foH«rws  :-^There  can  be  no  e9seatiid<  diC* 
iierence  b^ween  the  order  6f  bishbp,  and  that  of  presbysteiV 
since,  to  make  a  bishop,  nothing  more  was  necessary  nt  first 
^and  of  this  practice  the  church  of  Alexandria  remained  long! 
an  example)'than  the  nonkinatibnof  his  fellow  presbyters  i  andr 
no  ceremony  of  conaecration  was  i^eqiriredy  bat  what  waa  pci^ 
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iMlMd&^rtA6my  widxjootbtadthb^pkiplacilgkia^  in  aMgli* 
cc  tea^  wd  aalnttag.hi»biiBho|;|*«'',     ' 

Add  ta  this,  tba^  the  very'  example^  this  fiuher-  mwkm  uaeoB 
fin*  iUuatracion,  show  mmx^hhs^^  that  htft  meaiii«g  nuat  hav# 
heea  a&  I  hav&  repnascotad  it.  His  linst  instance  is  the  «l«c« 
tioa  of  an  empenoar  by  the  araiy^,  which  he  calls 'ezpresalyi 
i»aking  an.'emper/oar.  And  is  it  not  a  matter  ofi  puUick  noso* 
riaty^  that  xkke  emperours,  raised  in  this  manner.,  di4f  faom  thai 
momcfii,  without  waHitig  any  other  inauguration,  assome  tha 
ignpesial'tides^  and  ecrn'oiae  the  imperiali.  power  ?  And  did 
they* Aot^  treat  all  as  r«bel»  who  opposed^  them  i  l£  possible,  tho 
other  esample  ia  sitiU  more  decisive.  I'o  constitute  an  arek* 
daaeoitin  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  then  used;,  no  othaa 
form  of  investiture*  was  necessary,  but  his  election,  which-  waa 
in  Jerom's  time  scrfely  in  his  feUow  deacons ;  though  this  also, 
auth  many  other  things,  came  afusrwards  into  the*  hands  of  tha» 
^shop*  By  this -example  be  also  very  plainly  acc(uaint8  us^ 
t&attbe  bbhop  originally  ^stoodi  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
{Mreabyters,  in  which  the  apcfadoaeon,  in  his  own  time,  didita 
the  other  deaconsii  andi  was.by  qonsequence  noodier  than  what 
the  ai?cbpcesbyteri  came  to  be  afterw^ds^  the  first*  among>  tha 
imesbyters* 

But  doeanot  Jearom,  after  a)l,  admit,  in  thevary  next^stft- 
teac^^  the. superiority  of  bishops  in  the  eadusiva  privilege'  of 
ordaioingi  True:  ha  admits  it  as  adtsttnction  that  then  ao« 
tually obtained  ;  but  the  whole  precedingpart of  hia letter waa 
WJrittea  to  evince,  that  from  the  beginning'  iti  was  not  so* 
SIam^  ancient  times,  he. descends  totimes  then- modern,  and 
fyam^ distant  GQu^ios^ be  cotmest to  hia  own;  concluding,  that 
stiUi there:  iwas  but^one  article  of- moment  whereby  thett  powara 
var^  discriminated.  ^^^Quid  enim.  facit^  excepta.  oniioatioae^ 
^.  ejpiscof>us,  quod  pr^byter  non  iaciat  i^  This  indead-provea 
safficiently^  that  at  that  time  presbyteraware  notallwed  to 
ardain«  But  itf can  prove  >  nothing  more^  far  in  regard  to- his 
sentiments  .lUiout  the  rise  of  this,  difference,  it  was  Jaapossibla 
to  he  more  .explicit  thaa  he  had  been  through,  the  whqla  epta4 
da»  I^shall  only  add,  that  for  my  part  I  cannot  coaceiva  ano^ 
tber-  interpretation,  that  ican  give  either  weight  to  bis  argume«l| 
or  coQsistaucy  to  his. words.  The  inteipretation  I  have  given 
^s  both^  and -that  without  ^any  violence  to  the  expression. 

i.  *  Mf^.CYf^  «9ythiftS  n)^99f.fi^voloi]s.  th^Ur  PeafSOfi^  cvittcism  on  Ui^  di# 
tjiv^^ion' between,  a  sc  and  ex  te^  the  phrase  used  in  the  a^ove  quotatumt  ?  Ox 
could  any  thing  1^  conceived  more' foreign  to  Jerora's  purpose,  than  the  whoh^ 

passage,  as  the  bishop  haa  thought  fit  to  kiterpret  it? 

•f  ViiVdieicIgiiatiaiiae,  ptJ,  c.  z. 


^- 1  lAight  fttnd  |«Mm'f  opmionin thii<«»iit  '^do^aad oftly> 
his  testimony.  I  say  1  might  pjbettd  hk«opiiiil»ft  «•  die'  opHUOCi 
^f  one  who  lived inan nge-iirhtm theittvestigatiofi of  Ae origin 
•f  anyeccksiastical  order,  or  citttoliiyflMist  have  beetle  iacomp»^ 
ipably  easier  than  it  caa  be  to  u^at  this  distance  of  time.-  ^IS 
might  plead  his  opinion,  as  the^inionof^man  arholiad  mmre^ 
erudition  than  any  person  then  in  the  eh«rch,  the  gi«ateat  tin'< 
guist^  the  greatest  critick,  the  greatest  antiquary  c^  thein  alb 
But  I  am  no  friend  to  an  impiicit  deference  to  human  author 
rity  in  matters  of  opinion*  Let  his  sentiments  be  no  furtbair 
regarded,  than  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  supportied  ariir 
found  to  be  good.  I  do  plead  only  his  testimony\  aa  a  testis 
mony  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  fact,  both'  recent  and  ncito*r 
l4ous ; .  since  it  r^arded  the,  then  late  uniform  praatioe  of  tbil 
church  of  Alexandria,  axity,  which,  before  Constantinople  be<> 
eame  the  seat  of  empire,  wa(s,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  eminent 
in  the  christian  world.  To  the  same  pmpose  the  testimoa^e 
oft  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutychius  has  been  pleaded^ 
who,  in  his  annals  of  that  chiirch,  takes  ndtice  of  the  same 
practice,  but  with  greater  particularity  of  circumstancea 
than  had  been  done  by  Jerom.  Eutychius  teUs  as,  diat  iht' 
number  of  presbyters  therein  was  always  twelve  ;  and  that^  oH 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  episcopal  chair,  they  chose  onei 
of  themselves,  whom  the  remaining  eleven  ordained  bishop  by 
fanposition  of  hands  and  benediction.  In  these  points,  it  (^ 
evident,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  contradict  th6 
testimony  of  Jerom.  All  that  can  be  affirmed- is,  that  the  one 
mentions  particulars  about  which  the  other  had  been  silent. 
But  it  will  be  said,  there  is  one  circumstance,  the  duration  as* 
signed  to  this  custom,  wherein  there  seems  to  be  a  real  con^ 
tradiction*  Jerom  brings  it  no  farther  down  than  Heracla  and 
Oionjrsius  ;  whereas  Eutychius  represents  it  as  continuing  t« 
the  time  of  Alexander,  about  fifty  years  later.  Now  it  is  nM 
impossible,  that  a  circumstantiated  custom  might  have  been 
in  part  abolished  at  one  time,  and  in  part  at  another.  But  ad«^ 
mit  that  in  this  point,  the  two  testimonies  are  contradictory^ 
that  will  by  no  means  invalidate  their  credibility  as  to  those 
points  on  which  they  are  agreed.  The  difference,  on  the  conlU 
trary,  as  it  is  an  evidence,  that  the  last  did  not  copy  from  the 
first,  and  that  they  are  therefore  two  witnesses,  and  not  one^ 
aerves  rather  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  those  articiea 
wherein  they  concur.  And  this  is  our  ordinary  method  of 
iudging  in  all  matters  depending  on  human  testimony.  That 
Jerom,  who  probably  spoke  from  memory,  though  certain  as 
to  the  main  point,  might  be  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  abolition  of  the  custom,  is  rendered  even  pro- 
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of  the  practice,  two  su&bes&ive  bishops  rather  than  one*  Fot 
tf  :be  had  taown  t^ert^ly  that  it  ended  with  Fiergcla,  tberq 
wouid  havebeea  no  occasion  to  menUon  Dionysius  i  and  if  hff 
had  been  assured  of  .it^  continnance  to  the  timeof  Oionvsiii^i 
there  would  have,  been  noprc^riety  in  mentioning  ^eracla. 
,  Some  hai^e  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Tertullian,  that,  how? 
earer  gcjoeral  the  practice  waa  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
Qsntucies,  of  settling  in  every  chunh  all  the  three  order^ 
abov^  explained,  it  was  not  universal  that  in  parishes,  wher« 
d)(^r^  Mrere  but  a  few  christians  remotely  situated  from  other 
cburcbes,  it  was.  judged  sufficient  to  give  thctn  a  pastor  or  bi<* 
shop  oaly^  and  some  deacons*  The  presbyters  then  being  but 
a,  sort  of  assistants  to  the  bishop^  mi^ht  not,  in  very  small 
ebarges^  be  judged  necessm^*  The  thmg  is  not  in  itself  im^ 
probable,  and  the  authority  above-mentioned^  before  I  had  ex« 
j^inined  it,  or  seen  a  more  accurate  edition,  led  me  to  ponclude 
U  real.  ^  But  on  examination  I  find,  that  what  had  drawn  me 
^MEid.  others  into  this  ophiion,  waa  no  more  than  a  fahe  reading 
of  £1  sentence  qi^ted  in  a  former  lecture.  Ip  some  editions  of 
TertuUian  we  read,,(De  exhort*  cast.)  .  "  Ubi  ecclejiasiici  ori 
^ni&non  est  consessus,  etoSert,  et  tinguit,  sacerdos  qui  est 
^^  ibi  solus."  I  need  not  urge  that  the  expression  is  quite  dlf* 
'£srent  in  all  the  best  manuscripts,  and  most  correct  editions:, 
this  being  one  pf  those  glaring  corrvptigiis,  which,  after  a 
easeful  perusal,  betray  themselves  to  an  attentive  reader  o| 
any  penetration.  The  words,  as  I  have  now  transcribed  them| 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  treated  in  the  context, 
have  neither  sense  nor.  coherence  in  theqi,  whereas  nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  to  the  author^s  argument  than  they  are  in  the 
way  formerly  quoted,  "  Ubi  ecclesiastici  ordinis  non  est  con.j 
ieasua  ct  offers,  et  tin^guis,  et  sacerdos  es  tibi  solus."  So  sen- 
sible of  this  were  the  two  learned  criiicks,  Petavius^nd  Dod*» 
well,  that  though  bpth  were  violently  disposed  in  their  differ* 
cnt  ways  to  pervert  the  meaning,  neither  thought  proper  to 
f^ail. himself  of  a  variation  in  the  reading,  whi/ch  would  have 
ri^moved  at  once  what  to  them  was  a  great  stumbting-blocfc,. 
It  is  indeed  a  reading  which  savours  more  of  art  than  of  tieg- 
iigei^ce,  and  has  much  the  appearaijce  of  tho8eJnqui3itori4 
.^Msrrections  which  were  made  on  several  ancient  books  in  the 
Vixteenth  century,  especially  those  published  in^ihe  p:ipal  dotni^ 
j»ioniSi  or  where  the  holy  office  was  established,,  in  order  to  ada^t 
Ae  ancient  doctrine  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  Now  nop 
Jibing  could  be  more  opposite  to  this,  than  what  seemed  to  ajq^ 
JWt,  that  any  necessity  or  exigence  whatever  could  etititle  'a 
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byman  to  cxeriise  the  functions  of  a  prielst— Wit  this  by'i^e 
way.  ,   "  ■"  \    '"     ' 

The  opinion  of  Dr;  Hammond,  (Annotations,  Actd'ii,  30,j^ 
that  the  apostles  instituted  only  the  office  of  bishop  and  dea-' 
Cton,  and  that  the  intermediate  office  of  pt-esbytef  was  soon  iaf-' 
terwards  introduced,  is  not  materially  different  from  the  doc-^ 
trine  which  I  endeavoured,  in  a  preceding  lecture,  tO  prove 
from  the  New  Testament.  .  Provided  it  be  allowed,  that  the* 
ministry^  according  to  the  apostolical  arrangement,  consisted 
of  two  orders,  and  not  of  three,  the  one  properly  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  the  other  the  ministry  of  tables,  it  would  be  nO 
better  than  logomachy,  or  altercation  about  words,  to  disptrtfe' 
whether  the  tninister  of  the  former  kind  should  be  calted  bi- 
shop, or  presbyter,  since  it  is  evident^  that  these  names  werci* 
used  synonymdusly  by  the  inspired  writers.     Were  we  to  bfe' 
confined  to  one  term,  I  should  readily  admit,  that  the  first  % 
the  more  proper  of  the  two.     The  name  t7^t&M7p(^^  bishop,  in*' 
spector,  strictly  expresses  the  charge  of  a  flock;' thfe'terni  anjfji- 
/8t;7e^(^,- presbyter, 'elder,  senator,  is  a  title  of  respect  which  has 
been  variously  applied.  ^  And  in  the  ecclesiastick  use  it  has 
^epn   rendered    ambiguous,   by  having  been  so  long  fni^api. 
plied  to  a  kind  of  subordinate  niinistry,  which  the  true  presby- 
terian  maintains,  with  Jerom,  was  not  from  the  beginning  \ii 
die  church.     The  only  material  difference  between  the  doc- 
tor's sentiments  and  mine,  on  this  article,  is  the  followi)i^« 
Xhat  very  learned  and  pious  author,  misled,  as  I  imagiiie,' 
ii(iore  by  the  dialect  of  ecclesiastick  writers,  when  the  disfcif^i* 
tibn  had  actually  obtained,  than  by  the  practice  of  the  prit&i* 
^iye  church,  rightly  understood,  maintains  that  there  was  no 
nipre  than   one   bishop  or  pastor  allotted  to  every  chutcb^ 
whereas,  ^n  my  judgment,  there  were  allotted  sevefal.     No* 
thing  can  be  more  incompatible  than  his  opinion,  in  this  parti^  . 
cular,  with  the  style  of  the  sacred  penmen,  to  which,  in  sup- 
port of  that  opinion^,  he  is  perpetually  doing  violence*  in  hi» 
pommentary^     Admitting  that  thcf  phrases  jm»7' fx»A9<r/«f ,  and 
x«7«  ^6Xiu  may  be  rendered,  as  he  affirms,  church  bff  cfmrchj  and 
city  by  city^  and  that  consequently  what  is  called,  in  the  com- 
mon translation, . "  ordaining  elders  or  bishops  in  every  city, 
**  or  in  every  church,"  may  be  undef^tood  to  imply  one  in 
each,  what  shall  b^  said  pf  the  many  passages  n6t  in  the  le^st 
.l^mbiguous,  wiierein  mention  is  inade  of  the  pastors  in  th^ 
plural  pumber  of  but  one  church?  Sometimes  theyare^^' 
nominated  bishops,  sometimes  presbyters,  sometimes  thc^e 
that  are  over  them,  their  guides  or  directors  in  the  Lord."  In- 
deed|  whative  are  told,  (Acts  xx,  1 7,)  that  Paul  sent  from  Mile- 
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.  liiatQEpI^aus^iid  called  the  elders  of  the  church*  inig^ht(irthere 
were  not  another  passage  to  this  purpose)  serve  as  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  that  hypothesis.  "  Ay  but,**  replies  our  anno- 
tator,  **  by  the  church. is  here  meant  not  the  single  church  of 
*^  the  city  of  Ephesus^  but  the  metropolitical  church  of  Asia.*' 
Is  it  possible,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Hammond's  erudition  and 
discernment,  should  have  been  so  little  acquainted  with,  or  at- 
tentive to  the  idiom  not  only  of  all  the  inspired,  but  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical,  writers  of  the  two  first  centuries,  as,  in  support 
of  his  interpretation,  to  recur  to  such  an  unexampled  phraseo- 
logy? Where  will  he  find  all  the  churches  of  a  province  or 
country  called  the  church  of  a  particular  city  ?  But  if  there 
were  nothing  incongruous  in  the  phrase,  there  is  an'  absurdity 
in  the  supposition.  How  could  the  apostle  expect  to  find  at 
Bphesus  all  the  bishops  of  Asia  ?  Or  was  he,  though  in  so 
^eat  haste  to  get  to  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost,  that  he  could 
Dot  conveniently  go  to  Ephesus  himself,  was  he,  1  say,  to  wait 
till  expresses  were  sent  thence  by  the  metropolitan  throaghtfut 
that  extensive  region,  and  till,  in  consequence  of  this  summons, 
all  the  ,A§iatick  ^ishops  were  convened  at  Miletus  ?  By  this 
strange. way  of  wresting  the  plainest  words,  the  saints  at  Phi- 
JOippi  rp.  li  1,)  are  in  another  place  made  to  mean  all  the  chris- 
tians in  JVlacedonia ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  I  acknowledge, 
the  bishops  and  deacons  of  Philippi  are  all  those  in  the  holy 
^niinistry  .throughout  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  But  as  am- 
^^fifatipif  does  not  always  answer,  the  opposite  method  is 
sometimes  found  convenient.  When  James  (Jam.  v,  14,)  eii- 
jpiiis  thj^.sick  person^to  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  Ije 
.jne^^f.  according  to  our  learned  doctor,  the  elder,  bishop,  or 
Jpastof,  of  that  particular  flock.  What  sentiments  might  nOt 
|tbe. words  of  Scripture  be  made  to  favour,  by  ttiis  loose  and 
jaibitijaty  inode  of  interpreting  ?  It  is  strange  that  one,  whose 
discei^Q^n^ient^nd. impartiality,  notwithstanding  his  prejudiceji, 
led  him  to  discover  that,*iii  the  sacred  writings,'  there  was  no 
distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter,  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cover (yfhsLt  was  fully  as  evident)  that  they  contained  not  a 
single  vestige  of  metropolitical  primacy.  The  language  of  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries,  (for  then  all 
these  degrees  were  firmly  rooted)  concerning  the  offices  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  current  maxim,  **  one  church,  one 
bishop,"  which  naturally  sprang  from  the  distinction  of  bishop 
and  presbyter,  had  entirely  warped  this  interpreter's  judgment 
in  every  case  wherein  the  subject  of  the  ministry  was  conr. 
cemed. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  what  this  gentleman  and  1 
arc  both  agreed  in,  that  there  was  origit\ally  no  inteyveniag 


order  between  bishop  and  deacon,  be  admitted  to  be  justVthe 
account  given  above,  of  the  riae  of  such  an  order,  has,  ab- 
stracting from  its  external  evidence,  the  advantage  of  his  in. 
respect  of  internal  probability.  That  a  middle  order  (as  that 
of  presbyter  is  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  church  of 
Rome)  was,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  history,  erected  at 
once  immediately  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  much  more  unlikely,  than  that  it  arose  gradually  out  of 
an  inconsiderable  distinction,  which  had  obtained  from  the 
beginning,  Dodwell's  hypothesis,  that  all  those  ordained  by  the 
apostles  were  no  more  than  presbyters,  in  his  acceptation  pf 
the  term,  labours  under  the  like  defect  with  Hammond's.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  these  two  strenuous  defenders  of  e^pis- 
copacy  do,  in  effect,  both  renounce  its  apostolical  origin,  ad- 
mitting no  subordination  among  the  ministers  of  the  word  in 
the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles ;  and  that  they  do  not 
differ  more  widely  from  their  allies  in  this  cause,  than  they  do 
from*  one  another.  It  is  a  shrewd  presumption,  that  a  system 
is  ill-founded,  when  its  most  intelligent  friends  are  so  mucl% 
divided  about  it ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  it,  recur  to  hypo- 
theses so  contradictory.  A  presumpticm  too,  lejt  me  add,  th|t 
their  judgment  would  lead  them  soon  to  adopt  the  premises.  6{ 
their  adversaries,  to  which  they  sometimes  approach  very  near, 
If  their  passions  would  allow  them  to  admit  the  conclusion.  ' 

Thus  w^  have  advanced  from  the  perfect  equality^  in  ^e^ 
spect  of  ministerial  powers,  in  the  stated  pastors'  of  tti<^ 
churches,  planted  by  the  apostles,  to  that  parochial  episcopacy 
which  immediately  succeeded  it ;  and  which,  though'  it  arose 

Sadually  froin  an  mcon^iderable  cause,  seems  to  haye  aistimcfd 
e  model  of  a  proper  episcopate,  as  the  word  is  now  under- 
stood, before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  And  this  1 
consider  as  the  firststep  of  the  hierarchy.  I  shall  coiitihui^  t<i 
trace  its  progress  in  th^  succeeding  lectures  on  this  subject;   : 
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X  SHOULD  not  hiivc  thought  it  necessary  to  be  so  particular 
as  Ihave  been,  in  ascertaining  th«  nature  of  that  po!ity  which 
obtained  in  the  priroitiV'e  church,  both  in  the  simple  form 
wherein  it  was  first  settled  by  the  apostles,  and  in  that  which 
it  soon  after  assumed,  and  almost  universally  retained,  tlH  the 
expiration  of  the  third  century,  were  not  this  a  matter,  that  is 
made  a  principal  foundatibn  of  dissent  by  a  pretty  numerous 
sect  in  this  country.  I  do  hot  here  allude  to  thoseamongst  us, 
who  barely  prefer  the  episcopal  form  of  government,  whom. 
In  general,  as  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  them,  I  have 
found  moderate  and  reasonable  in  their  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. Such  do  not  pretend  that  the  external  model  of  the 
church  (whsltevcr  they  may  think  of"  the  antiquity  of  theirs) 
is  of  the  essence  of  religion.  They  are"  kensibk,  that  an 
ecclesiastical  polity,  however  necessary,  is  but  d'subsidiarj- 
establishment,  totally  distinct  from  the  spiritual  and  vital  prin- 
ciple, or  the  religion  pro|)erly  so  called,  for  whose  preservation 
and  advancement  It  is  calculated  ;  that  thfe  merits  of  :iny  form 
can  be  judged  of  only  from  it^fitttess  for  answering  the  end ; 
that  it.  this  as  in  ^11  other  miitters  of  experience,  different 
times  and  different  places  may  require  some  differences. 

The  Motion  that  it  was  the  interitiori  of  the  apostles,  that  the 
narticiflar  'mould  >^hich  they  gave  the  church  should  be  held 
mviolable,  br  that  it  was  their  doctrine,  that  the  continuance 
*  of  the  same  mould  is  essential  to  the  being  of  the  church, 
.  ap^eat'^td  ipe  nbt  indeed  problematical,  but  utterly  incredible. 
'  On*  might  have*  justly  expected  in  that  case  (the  matter  being 
of  silch  infitiite  consequence)  a  fuller  and  clearer  account  not 
only  6f  what  they  did  in  this  way,  but  also  of  their  doctrine 
Itotfelation  to  its  importance.     I  shall  add  a  fftw  observations 
f&r'the  further  support  of  the  general  point  regarding  the  me- 
rits t^f  the  question, 

''As  to  the  origin  of  one  of  the  offices,  that  of  deacon,  it  is 
Telat^d  in  such  a  manner  as  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  prudential 
expedient)  suggested  by  a  present  inconvenience.     The  oHSlce 


^oo,  OQ  its  first  erection,  was  a  trust  in  thingpB  merely  l^nyp* 
ral  s  or  what  Jeroin,  not  unjustly,  though  perhaps  too  con- 
temptuously, called,  the  service  of  tables  and  widows. 
They  were  no  other  than  what,  in  modern  language,  we  should 
call  the  church's  almoners.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this 
representation,  that  .we  find  t>oth  Stephen  and  Philip,  whq^ 
were  among,  the  seven  deacons,  that  were  first  presented  by 
the  people  to  the  apostles,  exercising  spiritual  functions,  such 
as  preaching  and  baptizing*  .  This  power  they  certainly  did 
not  derive  from  the  superintendency  of  the  people's  charities^ 
to  which  alone  they  were  chosen,  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted, and  which  the  apostles^  inth^  vefy  institution  of  t|^ 
office,  expressly  distinguish  from,  the  ministry  of  the  wor4* 
^^  It  is  not  reason,"  said  they,  when  harassed  by  the  murmurs 
of  the  Hellenists  against  the  H^bre^WiS,  .oa  account  of  the  sup* 
posed  n^K^ect  of  their  widows^  *^  that  we  should  leave  tl^ 
^*  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wher^for^,  bcethren,  loolc 
*'  ye  out  among  .you  seven  men  of  hon^f  report, /uU  of  the 
^^  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this 
)^  business*  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continu.ally  to  prayer» 
f^  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  Here  t^e  hmm$fiet  Tftt^xt' 
'^.  and  the  hmMUA  A«yv)  are  maiufestly,  contrasted  to  each 
jp^er.  Stephen  and  Philip,  on  the  contrary^, derived  their 
spiritual  functions,  eithejc  from  that  title  witljL  whic^,  accord- 
ing to  TeirtuUian  and  the  deacon  Hilarius,  every  (qualified  per- 
son, in  that  state  of  the  church,  w^  invested  for  promoting  th^ 
common  cause,  or  from  the  supernatural  gifts  they  had  re- 
ceived for  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  before^  their  election 
to  the  deaconry,  or  (as  iioi^e  havi^:  thought  most  probabJie)  iroifk 
their  being  called  of  Ood  tf>  the  oi^ice  of-,  i^v^gelista.  .  Philip 
is,  in  another  place,  but  at  a^  later,  period^ /^^gressly  cai|ifed  an 
evangelist.  Acts  xxi^  8*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  his  office 
of  deacon  is  there  also  named,  that  we  may  not  CQjoibund 
them,  or  ascribe  to  the  one.  what. belonged  tp/ the  other.,  ;^,j\¥,e 
entered  into  &e  house  of  Philip  the.  evangelist,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven.  Though  it  might  be  uns^itable,^  when  the  nu^^* 
ber  of  beliQver^  was  gtref^tly.  increased,  to  an, office  oCgio.  q]^U(;h 
weight  as  the  apostleship,  tobp  encumbered  .with  ach^r^/of 
.  this  nature,  it  might. not  be  incompatible  With, any ,offic^ /like 
that  of  evangelist)  of  less  importance.  But  soon  ^  after  ,tpe 
app&toHck  age,  (or  perhaps  sooner)  though,  by.  the  jwa,)^  we 
have,  no  direct  infprmation  concerning  it,  the  deacons  w^e,ad* 
mitted  to  assist  in  the  inferiour  parts  of  the  sacred  serKicfy  •  •  ^^^t 
jpresei^it,  indeed,,  in  almost  all  the  churches  w,here  t]be^  three 
-orders  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  are  found, , the {l^t 
jKlentioned  has  no  sort,  pf  charge  in  that  particular  which>^ 
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the  tnitkutkin'^f  the  offiM  p^  ]Mmtittdi*tkftt  ireTca&ncft  aaythttT 

the  modern jdeaeon^s  in^^ayTtsptcxihe  same- with^  the  apoMo*' 

titk  deacmi,  Ulricas  •  k  be  }«  the'  Kame^  >  ProperljF  the  Migiiial 

charge  oC  t^-  instkutibn^'of  whidi  we.  are  informed  Acts  vl{' 

1,  ts  liboli^ed;  tbeiigh  the  name  be  retained,  aad  applied  M 

an  office  totalty  €^tinct«     At  predeni  the  oversightof  the  poor 

belongs,  m  Engldiid,  to  the  churdi-wardens,  who  are  anauallif 

eleetc|d  in^each^patifthT  by  ihe  vestry.     Thedeacentf  have  m^ 

concern  in  it.     In  other  churches,  other  methods  are  adopted; 

'  There  'wifts  another  office  alao  in  the  primitive  church  fttnil 

the  tim^s  of  thf  ^posdes,  which  was  conferred  on  elderly  wo^ 

menv  commonly  widows,  that  of  deaconess.   Like  the  former^ 

it  did  not  belong  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  but  to  that  of 

talbles,  and  seems  to  have  been  devised  for  the  discharge  oS 

certain  ckaricable  services  lo  stnsingers  and  to  the.femsde  poofy 

which  could  SMit  he* so*  properly  performed  by  the  deaootis« 

That  it  was  of  apostcdkk  institution,  though  we  be  not  inform* 

ed  of  the  occasion  and  manner,  there  is  no.  ground  to  doubt, 

^nde  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Tesitamentw     Phebe 

iv  deifominated  by  Paul,  •  Rom.  xvi,  1,  *«  a  deaconess,  vtm 

*^hmKJtw9y  of  the  church  in  Cenchrc^u'^     And  the  directions 

^^n  in  ih^  fifth  chapter -of  the.  first  episde  to*  Timothy  haiN» 

ahrdys  been  considered,  and  with  great  appearance  of  reason^ 

as  regarding  those  women  who  wer^  proper  to  be  admitted  to 

this  function.     Vet  this  is  an 'office  "Which  has  now,  for  man^ 

eenturies,  been  univeti»aUy disused.  » 

What  is  truly  of  divine  right  in  th4s'  whole  matter  of  ipAftf 

is,  in  my  judgment,  plainly  this;  that  those  important  anddt* 

vine  lessons,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  pastoM 

who  preceded  uis,  should  by  us  be  committed  to  ^ithful  men, 

who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also;  and  that  as  much  as 

possible  every  thing  should' be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 

knowledge^  the  faith,^and  the  obedience  of  the  Gospel.   This 

is,  donbtless,  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  church  and  her  gover* 

nours  to  the  end  of  the  world.  > 

•    But  though  it  be  admitted,'  that  a  ministry  is  essential  to  th^ 

ehurch,  there  < are  many  things  regarding  the  form  of  the  mu 

nistry  which  must  be  accounted 'circumstantial.    For  my  owm 

part^  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  there  is  nota 

church  now  in  the  world  which  is  on  the  model  of  that  form«- 

ed  by. the  apostles.  !  The  circurmstances  of  men  and  things  are 

perpetuaUy  varying  in  respect  of  laws,  civil  polity,  customs^ 

ihanneTS ;  these,  in  every  society,*  give  rise  to  new  regular 

4ions,  arrangements,  ceremonies  :  these,  again,  insensibly  in* 

troduce  changes  iatherdations  of  different  classes  andranka 
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of  men  one  to  another,  eialtiag  some,  and  46{»ftsaui^otbersA 
Sometimcis  alterations  arise  from  a  sort  of  tkectsrkky.  A  palw? 
ticular  measare  maybe  expedlrnt  at  onetimemitfd  in  certain 
ctrcumstances,  which  is  inexpedient  at'  ataother  time,  and  ini 
different  circuri&stances.  But  it  is  equally  certain  on  the  oth^r 
band,  that  changes  do  not  always  spring  from  prudeikial  coii«r 
eiderations  of  fitness*.  As  little  can  we  say  that  they  are  aimt^y^ 
for  the  better.  They  more  frequently  result  from  the  unbrtd-^* 
led  passions  of  men,  favoured  by  circumstances  and  oppor^': 
tiinity.  r        .     . 

,  From  what  hath  been  said  above,  therefore^  let  it  not  be 
imagined,  that  I  consider  the  outward  form  of  polity,  because, 
not  of  the  essentials  of  religion,  as  a  matter  absolutely  indif*- 
ferent.  That,  I  imagine,  would  be  an  errour  in  the  other* 
extreme.  To  recur  to  an  illustration  I  formerly  bmployed,^ 
^ough  the  house  in  which  a  man  lodges  make  no  part  of  his 
person,  either  of  his  body  or  of  his  soul,  one  house  may  prove 
a  very  comfortable  and  convenient  lodging,  and  another  so  in«^ 
commodious  as  to  be  scarcely  habitable.  Under  whtatever^ 
form  of  ecclesiastick  polity  a  man  lives,  it  will  still  hold  aft 
infallible  truth,  that  if  he  believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  of  oixr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  shall  be  saved,  fiat  certain  it  is^  tUaf 
one  model  of  church  government  may  be  much  better  caleu* 
|ated  for  promoting  that  belief  and  obedience  than  another** 
Nay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  changes  may  be  introducedf 
as  are  much  more  fitted  for  obstructing  the  influence  of  true 
religion  than  for  advancing  it ;  nay,  for  inspiring  a  contrary 
temper,  and  nourishing  the  most  dangerous  vices.  How  far 
this  proved  the  case  with  the  christiian  community  is  submit* 
tied  to  every  judicious  student  of  ecclesiastick  history. 

I  now  proceed  in  the  brief  detail  of  changes  which  ensued* 
In  my  last  discourse  on  this  subject,  I  brought  the  history  of 
the  ecclesiastick  polity  as  far  down  as  the  end  of  the  third  cen*' 
tiiry.  I  observed,  that  the  government  which  then  veiy  ge* 
nerally  prevailed,  might  justly  be  denominated  a  parochial^ 
episcopacy.  The  bishop,  who  was  properly  the  pastor,  had 
the  charge  of  no  more  than  one  parish,  one  church  or  c6n- 
gregation,  the  parishioners  all  assembling  in  the  same  place- 
Hvith  him  for  the  purposes  of  publick  worship,  religious  in* 
struction,  and  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Christ ;  that  in  all  these  the  bishop  commonly  presided  ;  that 
each  congregation  almost  universally  had  sdso  a  college  of 
presbyters,  who  were  more  or  less  in  number,  as  the  extgen*' 
cies  of  the  parish  requited  ;  that  these  constituted  the  bisliiop'i 
council  in  judicial  and  deliberative  matters,  and  his  assist*" 
*nts  in  the  performance  of  religious  funcliKms,  both  in  pubfick 
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*»^!r;V- *iW}vi/ f  >•;■  iji  .X  .<. '..-jrv  ^jiiU/**  .a  «'j'  ^^.n*,.**  •.!■/.  - 
and  m  private,     ^x^  W^^F^m  W^J?r,W^^fa«>P.d„by.|i^. 

RljS^^t,  ,  J^<?,.yij^/,jasp,a|sp^<^  bj^.tkp,^  calje4,  dea^n9»  i^h<v 
*^g#H^,/^^>.9^*'?*fi^ »i^?  J^Wi9K/<^h^iti<=s#t;^?^/^M  in  some  jo£, 

9«fi$s*HrYnfe?t.]*^P^W»  a^.^  .^#r.  fK  tike  servjc^*,  .^m^^ 
top^.^^hesf,,a|gp^w,t^r^^^^4)^p^^  thc,tM»b«p  /tp. 

baptize,, an^  even  \o  pr^aclv  ;  The  pastor,  \^th  his  coUesig^e^. 
the  presbyters,  (for  so  Cypriaa  freqfie^jt^y,  4^DQmiaate;»  A^90 
ag^j^tl^  S^afipny^,.qpnstit)ji^  ,witji  ttc^^t- 

^f¥«P^/?{^A^h%  ^."^^  4?>  iftMrdy  w.^ho^t,^he  pgpplp,  .ii^mWw 
Qt^ji^incfpal  ccmc^mm^nt,   he^.c^^  the  aflfairs  of  hisi 

B  S^^  ^fi9io  parjpi^,of.  whQm.tgj.ve  jftu  a.qj^^^ctpr  in,a  foTf 
SS?-^.^^rSr  .i^^^ipSii^C  th.e,.apcyint,.g;9yernaieiat^  qf  ,^ 
c|^^j^e^«,, jagir^s,  at^er  J^fo/^^.thaJt,  m  ?Jhe.>eg.uimqg  .thejf: 
^^^fUutg((^,ji^a  many  ^rjatocraci^^^  g9,venJe4^bx,th^..co^ucil  o£ 
tteik';^S§B§S^'^5^:PF?%#r^^^^  aiu^ng  .j^e  ,pje/pjt^?rs  wheregf 
Wfi?'^?^¥9^^4»*^'P^^^^^^  ^"^^ -^  ^  ^ha\t,9iftf r^^rfls,.  ip  prci^r  tbp. 
^Qfp  ^ectuafljf  yf  pbyiaty  the  j^jyi^ipjjis  whi^h  ^^^  JUffi  th©, 
mpij^chp^l  toj;^^^  ]to,[)e,^doptt^<J^   ,,Th^  si^perintendenpy 

4?^  ^%r^^fl)e/W^  ^ivaj^  tp,)Ljxq  presi4f  nt  ocbUhQp,  to  whom 
^l-.^^tft'^RvF^*  9*  ^?  c^^ch  ,Wje;re  ,boi\^4  to  SHbmit.    It,  is^.tp^ 

totsefveaj,tjbiat  h(B  ^e^l^s  not  pf  the;,chur(^^  universal,  hul; 
.iqdivi^if^l^clyjyrch^^^^^^  ,j-Aa^  tq^the.goyem- 

n^eflt-ofthe  5vh9l|tj  cbris^iaji.^fo^mQPWie^lth),!  shall  havc^.oc-i. 
^.a^s^pix  j^  ^pnJsjii^^'f^  a^tery?Td3.^  ,  BV^..  eyeji  in  jthe  prigipal. 
form  ^of  .gjv^c^rnmjejft  ip  :S\^ git;. parishes,!  .it.wi|s  not,/  a^,  Saipi 
^^nfg"  t4s;guify»  a  pvjre  ^anatpcrapy»  hv^t.Tajher  a^jcnwure  of 
^  tjvo/fpiTflaSv  the#i:istpcfaticji^,ai?4  ^^^  democratical ;  for.m 
sjpme  ,ii^a£tj55s  ,^ l^M^'>  ^^  '  phseryed  before.,  i^ofhiug  wj^  done. 
Yjtt^PVit  thj5  f onsent  of  the  pepjle,,  \;ipt  4ieclared,  by  represen- 
^tiy.es,,but  )t^y  themselves, ^  assembled  in  a  cpUectiye  bpdy» 
J^i  ^^^^  when  ^fter^vzf^ds  it  .c^me  to,^ssum.e  more  of  the^ 
olpnarphical  form,  it  was  not,  at  k^st  till  after  the  middle  of 
t^  thirst  ^entury,  as  we,  learn  from  Cyprian's  letters,  ,s«i  un- 
ijl^ixed  iponarchy,  but  a  monarchy  limited,  and  checjced  by  the 
mixture  it  still  retained  of  tljie  two  other  sorts  of  government^, 
tjie  one  in  the  presbytery,  the  pt]her  i^  the  congregation.  Hith-^ 
^to,  hpweve^,  it  held,  withbut;.^  few  exceptipns,  towards  the 
€1^4  Pf  ^^^.  aforesaid  period,  that  to  one  bishpp  there  was  only 
qi^Cj  parish,  one  church,  one  altar  or  coipihunion-table,  (for 
l^jh  Jiames  were  used)  pne  baptistery ,,  and  ^pugh  there  were 
w^y^Xdi  presbyters,  'the  p^^rish  was  .undiyidedi  each  pf  .them 
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belonged  equally  to  the  whole,  and  was,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  fanctions,  at  the  direction  of  the  bishop. 

The  first  thing  that  next  deserves  our  notice,  is  to  inquire 
from  what  causes  it  proceeded,  that  one  bishop  came  to  have 
the  oversight  of  manj  congregations,  and  that  the  several 
presbyters  came  to  have  their  several  parishes,  every  congre- 
gation having  its  own  church,  altar,  and  baptistery,  as  well  asr 
pastor  or  presbyter,  to  whose  care  the  smaller  parish,  or  sub- 
division of  the  larger  one,  was  peculiarly  allotted,  they  all^ 
continuing  still  in  subordination  to  the  bishop,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged their  common  head. 

-  We  have  seen  already,  that  in  the  first  planting  of  churches^ 
(however  wonderful  the  progress  which  the  apostles  made' 
may  justly  be  accounted)  as  the  disciples  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion compared  with  the  unconverted  Jews  and  Heathens^ 
the  tract  of  country,  that  would  be  necessary  to  yield  but  a 
itiiddling  congregation,  must  have  been  of  pretty  large  extents 
The  extent  for  some  time  would  occasionally  be  enlarged,  by* 
the  accession  of  new  converts  in  neighbouring  places,  wher^* 
there  were  none  before.  This  would  firequendy  cause  an  in«* 
crease  not  only  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  congregation^ 
but  also  to  the  territory  of  the  parish.  As  additions  were 
made  gradually  to  this  profession  by  the  diiFusion  of  christian! 
knowledge  to  places  it  had  not  reached  before,  the  method 
which  would  naturally  occur  would  be,  to  annex  the  converts^ 
where  they  were  but  few,  to  the  parish  that  lay  nearest.  It 
would  be  only  when  considerable  acquisitions  were  made  all 
at  once  to  the  christian  cause  in  remoter  places,  where  for^ 
merly  there  had  been  few  or  none,  that  the  notion  t>f  new  erec- 
tions would  suggest  itself.  And  that  in  the  purest  and  sim^^ 
plest  times,  (before*  vanity  or  avarice  had  insinuated  thern*^ 
selves)  recourse  was  had  to  this  method  of  erecting  new  pa* 
rishes,  the  x»9*^^^^«h  country  bishops,  mentioned  by  eccle- 
•iastick  writers,  is  an  undoubted  evidence.  But  what  would* 
make  people  in  most  cases  recur  rather  to  the  other  method; 
is  the  consideration  of  the  plurality  of  presbyters  they  had  in 
every  church.  As  in  this  they  were  not  confined  to  a  set  num- 
ber, but  had  more  or  fewer,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  parish 
required,  they  would,  when  the  charge  grew  greater,  think  it 
Accessary  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  presbyters,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  becoming  burdensome. 

Further ;  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  church  in  general,  or 
cvea  on  the  pastors  in  particular,  to  suppose,  that  however 
•sincere  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  might  be,  as  it  un^ 
doubtedly  was  with  a  very  great  majority,  they  would  not  be 
intirely  superiour  to  consideratioiis  either  of  interest  or  of 
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ambiticm,  when  such  considerations  were  not  opposed  by  mo- 
tives of  a  higher  nature.  Now  as  the  pastors  were  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  of  which  the 
bishop  had  a  fixed  proportion,  the  number  and  wealth  of  his 
people,  and  the  extent  of  his  parish,  added  both  to  his  imports 
ance  and  to  his  interest.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  account  for  it,  that  because  in  a  large  city,  whenr 
only  one  congregation  of  christians  could  be  collected,  they 
had.  but  one  bishop,  they  should  continue  to  have  but  one, 
when  there  were  more  christians  in  it  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  constitute  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  congregations.  This, 
at  the  same  time,  strongly  shows  the  influence  of  names  and 
tides  on  mankind.  The  chief  pastor  had  been  distinguished, 
as  was  observed,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
by  the  title  of  bishop  of  such  a  city  or  town,  suppose  Rome, 
Alexandria,  or  Antioch,  when  he  had  only  one  congregation^ 
and  that  perhaps  a  little  one.  But  this  congregation  was  coU 
lected  not  only  from  all  parta  of  the  city,  but  from  the  suburbs, 
and,  probably,  some  of  the  nearest  villages.  This  suggested 
the  notion,  that  however  much  the  number  o(  the  disciples 
might  be  increased,  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  his  title,  dero- 
gatory from  his  dignity,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  his  interest,  to 
cut  off  any  part  of  the  city,  or  suburbs,  or  suburban  territory, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  under  his  inspection  be- 
fore, and  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  right  by  pre- 
scription. It  would  have  looked  like  a  sort  of  degradation  to 
make  him  exchange  the  tide  of  bishop  of  Rqme,  or  Alexan* 
dria,  into  bishop  of  such  a  street  or  lane. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  a  pastor's  charge  is  properly  the 
people,  not  the  place.  It  is  accordingly  styled  cura  animarum^ 
the  cure  of  souls.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons, which  contribute  to  make  the  territorial  boundaries  have 
more  influence  on  the  imagination  in  the  notions  of  right,  than 
the  number  of  the  people  has.  In  the  first  place,  the  former  are 
more  easily  ascertained  than  the  latter.  Those  are  periiaanenti 
these  are  perpetually  changing.  The  people  are  denominated 
from  the  place,  not  the  place  from  the  people.  Whatever 
revolutions  come,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  will  always  be  Ro- 
mans, of  Carthage,  Carthaginians,  and  of  Alexandria,  Alexan- 
drians. Add  to  this,  that  the  restriction  of  a  pastoral  charge 
|o  a  part  of  the  former  local  precinct,  would  have  withdrawn 
many  people  from  that  bishop,  under  whose  care  they  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  their  lives/  This  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  an  injury  both  to  him  and  them 
too^  if  they  esteemed  him.  But  nobody  could  be  considered 
as  injurjed  by  the  addition  of  numbers,  who  had  no  pastor  at  all 
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before.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  sentiments  of 
dignity  and  rank  contrib'uted  to  pr eVerii  a  n^Wpartition,  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  circumstances 'that  ensued,  of  dl^tricSts  which, 
with  great  propriety,  had  beefn  dalled  parishes,  When  each  con- 
tained no  more  christians  than  Were  ^uffi^ieht  ko  compose  a 
single  c6ngregiation ;  appears  from  this,  tHat  lii  the  canons  after- 
wards established,  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  suppres- 
sion o^the  ^tiffc^iTKO'Teh  and  for  not  otdainingi  intiiiietb  fcoine, 
bishops  in  villages  and  little  towns,  lest  the  episc6patriame  aiid 
authority  should  be  brought  into  contempt;  Such  cancJtisi 
however,  were  not  always  observed.  Augustint,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  more  regardful  of  his  master's  service,  than  bf'an^f 
honout-s  or  profits  he  might  derive  from  the 'extent. of  \i\s 
charge,  erected  a  bishopric'k  at  Fiissala,  a  village  in  his^dio* 
cess,  as  the  bishop's  charge  caine  then  to  be  dehOjninated.  '  '* 
But  to  return  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the  pastoral  chargp 
intb  smaller  precincts,  since  called  pairishes^  tne  name  whiOT 
had  formerly  belonged  to'  die  whole,  there  can  be  no'  dbubl!^ 
that  there  had  been  instances  of  it  'ip  greit  cities  long' befbi^if 
the  expiration  of  the  third  century ;  in  some,  pefha|)S,  kh  Rome^ 
Alexandria, '-^itioch,  eVen  before  thfe  expfirktion  of  t5i6  se- 
cond ;  though  it' was  far  from  being^  general' ttlla  consideral^Ii* 
time  after  the  third.  'Churches,  or  oratoriei,  fclr  th^'accdiii* 
xnodatioh  oiFthe  people,  now  that  these  were' too  nuifierbus  to* 
asseimble  as  formerly  in  one  place,  b^'gail  to  be'Kuift^  "at  first  oiAf 
in*  the  remot^t' parts  of  the  parish/  They  ^ei-'e  t^'eh  no  nior^ 
than  what  we  dall  chapels  of  ease,  and  scarcely  so  rhuchl  They 
had  not  yet  fixed  presbyters  6f  their  oWti,  but  got  occasiofiallj^ 
sometimes  one,  sometitnes  another  sentthenii  from  the  Woijiei^ 
church,  which  was  the  parish  church,  to  preside  in  the  reH'gious 
service,  among  those  who  assenibled  in  these  chapels,  of 'coh- 
venticles,  as  they  were  also  called,  for  it  was  nbtai^ame  of  re- 
proach then.  Still,  however,  the  idea  so  much  prevailed,  that 
where  there  was  but  orie'  bishop,  therfe  was-  properly  but  one 
congregation,  and  ought  to  be  but  otie  kltar,  that  as  far  dbwii 
as  me  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  p^pe  (nnocent  ttie  fir^t^  as 
appears  from  his  epistles,  wherein  he  mentibns  his  sen^tni^  th^ 
eucharistical  bread  to  the  presbyters  officiating  ih  those  s^iTbor- 
dinate  churches,  assigns  this  for  hid  reasbn^tbattHey  mi'ghtnbt, 
on  such  occasions,  consider  themselves  as  sfej)arated  from  hfi^ 
communion,  l^t  bad  been  chrefly  in  the  cWtury' immediately 
preceding,  when  t'he  christian  religion  Was^ legally  festabfisi^d 
as  tiie  religion  of  the  cmpil-ie,'  and  when,  through  the  coiitur- 
rence  of  secular  with  spiritual  motives,  there  came  to  be  ati 
linmense  accession  of  people  to  the  ?:Kurch,  thatthcr6  wis  a 
necessity  foir  building  so  great  a  number  of  chabels,  or  tituiil 
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as,  i|i  the  I-atip  churches,  tl^ey  were,  for  distinction's  sake,  %( 
first  denbmlriated.  Atxd  hence  ^the  'English  phrase  to  have  a 
i^tle^  when  used  of  cue  who  has  obtained  a  presentation  to  g 
parish.  '      •       '  :      :        >  '  •       . 

■  But  a^  changes  must  he  gradual  not  to  shock  those  senti- 
ments to  which  men  "have  been  long  habituated,  they  could  npj, 
at  |irst,  have  any  notion  of  the  propriety  of  settling,  in  thcsg 
chapefe,' presbyters  to  officiate  constantly,  at  their  appointed 
iimes  of  meeting.  This  could  not  fail  to  look  too  much  lik^ 
what  they  had  been  always  taught  to  consider  as  the  principal 
outward  badge  of  schism,  cutting  off  a  part'  from  the  rest' of 
^he  congregation,  separating,  as  it  were,  the  members  from  thq 
/^ad,  a^i^ing  them  pastors  different  from  the  bishop,  presby- 
ters, who,  when  allotted  to  particular  charges,  could  noj 
remain  in  the  sanae  Immediate  'dependance  on  the  bishop  a$ 
formerlyi  or  in  the  like  intimate .  connexion  with  the  pres- 
bytery. ..  i    i    '   >• 

Gradually,  however,  the  sense  of  obvious  convenience  wor^ 
off  their  prejudices. ;  and,  first  m  the  suburban  villages  at  th^ 
•  gl'eatest  distance,  a  single  presbyter  was  assigned  to  every  c^a- 
p^l  as  their  minister*  The  chapels  in  tlie  city  long  continue4 
to  be  supplied  occasionally  from  the  mother  church,  or  bishop^§ 
thiirch,  accok-ding  to  any  arrangement  he  thought  proper  tp 
^dopt.  '  Hence  arose  a  distinction  between  city  presb3^ters  an4 
fcoutitry  presbyters.  The  Former  were,  more  properly,  of  th^^ 
bishop's  council,  and  the  latter,  as  having'  their  fixed  charge^ 
hi  the  country,  were  not  etititled  to  officiate  in  the  city,  linles^ 
6y  special  desire.  At  length  the  custom  crept  into  the  citie^ 
also,  from  the  sense  of  its  manifest  conveniency.  Alexa^ndria, 
bv  Epiphanius's  account,  with  which  Sozomen's  agrees,  wa? 
tfee  first  wherein  every  church  or  chapel  had  its  own  minis ter?^ 
or  chaplains,  one  presbyter,  and  one  or  more  deacons,  as  i^^ 
extent  and  necessities  seemed  to  require.  In  Rpme,  the  prac^ 
tice,  though  not  so  early,  appears  to  have  been,  to  give  tw9 
presbyters  to  every  chapel  or  titulus.  It  were  easy,  if  neces; 
«ary,  to  give  a  still  stronger  confirmation  of  this  accounj:^ 
from  the  vestiges  that  yet  remain  of  christian  antiquities  in 
most  countries  of  Europe*  I  shall  only  instance  in  England, 
and,  for'  this  purpose,  adduce  some  quotations  from  Burn's 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  a  book  un^iver^ally  and  justly  held  a  stand- 
ard 6n  the  subject  whereof  it  iteats,  and  in  which  the  author- 
had  been  careful  to  support,  by  the  best  authorities,  whatever 
he  advances.  On  the  article  cathedral^  he  affirms,  "  The  ca- 
^*  thedral  church  is  the  parish  church  of  the  whole  diocesS;, 
*^  (which  diocess  'was  therefore  commonly  called  parochia  in 
,"  ancient  times,  till  the  application  of  this  name  to  the  lesser 
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"^^  branches  into  which  it  w?»  divided,  made  it,  for  distinction's 
^  sake,  to  be  called  only  by  the  name  of  dfoces$  :J  ajad  it  hath 
•'  been  affirmed,  with  great  probability,  that  if  one  resort  to  the 
*^  cathedral  church  to  hear  divine  servi9e,  it. is  a  resorting  td 
*'  the  parish  church,  within  the  natural  seijise  and  meaning  of 
**  the  statute."  Again,  on  the  word  approprifition^  he  has  these 
remarks : — "  For  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries,  the  parochia^ 
•'  was  the  diocess,  or  episcopal  xiistrict,  wher^i^  the  bishop  and 
^  his  clergy  lived  together  at  the  cathedral  church  ;  and  what- 
•*  ever  were  the  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful,  they  were 
**  all  brought  into  a  common  fund,  from  whencf:  a  continual 
**  supply  was  had  for  support  of  the  llwshop,  and  his  college  of 
*'  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  for  the  repair  and  ornaments  of 
•'  the  church,  and  for  other  suitable  works  of  piety  and  charity, 
•*  So  that  before  the  distribution  of  England  ii^to  parishes,  (as 
"  the  word  is  now  used)  all  tithes,  offerings,  and  ecclesiastical 
.**  profits  whatsoever,  did  entirely  belong  to.  tht?  bishop  and  his 
*'  qlergy  for  pious  uses.  This  comrnupity  and  collegiate .  life 
^  of  the  bishop  and  his  clerg}^,  appears  to  have  been  the  pracr 
"  ticebf  our  British,  and  was  again  appointed  for  the  model  of 
**  our  Saxon  churches.  While  the  bishops  tliiis  lived  amongst 
**  their  clergy,  residing  with  theni  in  their  proper  seats,  or  ca- 
*'  thedral  churches,  the  stated  services,  or  publick  9ffices  of  relir 
'*  gion,  were  performed  only  in  those  single  choirs,  to  whichf  * 
*'  the  people  of  each  whole  diocess  resorted,  especially  at  the 
**  more  solemn  times  and  seasons  of  devotion*  But  to  supply 
^  the  inconveniences  of  distant  and  dificult  access,  the  bishops 
**  sent  out  some  presbyters  into  the  remoter  parts  to  be  itine- 
"  rant  preachers,  or  occasional  dispensers  of  the  word  and  sa* 
'*  craments.  Most  of  these  missionaries  returned  from  their 
**  holy  circuit  to  the  centre  of  unity,  the  episcopal  college,  and 
^  had  there  only  their  fixed  abode^  giving  the  bishop  a  due  ac- 
**  count  of  their  labours  and  successes  in  their  respective  pro-* 
*'  gress.  Yet  some  few  of  the  travelling  clergy,  where  they 
**  saw  a  place  more  populous,  and  a  people  zealous,  built  therc^ 
**  a  plain  and  humble  conveniency  for  divine  worship,  and  pro- 
w  cured  the  bishop  to  consecrate  it  for  an  oratory^  or  chape{ 
^  at  large,  not  yet  for  a  parish  church,  or  any  particular  con4 
**  gregation,  to  be  confined  within  certain  bounds  and  limits^ 
**  And  while  the  necessities  of.  the  country  were  thus  upon 
^*  occasion  supplied,  it  did  not  'alter  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
**  patrimony,  which  still  remained  invcstecl  in  the  bishop,  fojr 
**  the  common  uses  of  religion*  Fhe  division  of  a  diocess 
«*  into  rural  parishes,  and  the  foundation  of  churches  adequate 
«  to  them,. cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  act^  nor  indeed  to  any 
*'«ne  ,  single  age.     Several  causes  and  persons  did- coutribut^ 
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«*  to  ihe  rise  qt,  the  parochial  churches."  Then  follows  ap 
enumeration  of  the  principal  causes.  Once  more  on  the  word 
parish  :— •**  At  first  there  were  no  parochial  divisions  of  cures 
^^  here  in  England,  as  there  are  now.  For  the  bishops  and 
.**  their  clergy  lived  in  common  ;  and  before  that  the  number  of 
**  christians  was  much  increased,  the  bishops  sent  out  their 
*•  clergy  t6  preach  to  the  people  as  they  saw  occasion.  But 
**  after  %he  mhabitants  had  generally  embraced  christiaoitjr; 
*^  this  itinerant  and  occasional  going  froni  place  to  place  wan 
*'  found  tery  inconvenient,  because  of  the  constant  offices  that 
**  were  to  be  administered,  and  the  people  not  knowing  to 
**  whom  they  should  resort  for  spiritual  offices  and  directions* 
♦*  Hereupon  the  bounds  of  parochial  cures  were  found  neces- 
*'  sary  to  be  settled  here  by  those  bishops,  who  were  the  great 
**  instruments  of  converting  the  nation  from  the  Saxon  idola« 
**  try.  At  first  they  made  use  of  any  old  British  churches; 
^  that  were  left  standing,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
"in  successive  ages,  churches  were  built  and  endowed  by* 
^^  lords  of  manors  and  others,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^  their  several  manors  or  districts,  and,  consequently,  paro- 
^  chial  bounds  affixed  thereunto.  And  it  was  this  whieh  gave 
"  a  primary  title  to  the  patronage  of  laymen  ;  and  which  also, 
**  oftentimes,  made  the  bounds  of  a  parish  commensurate  to 
**  the  extent  of  a  manor."  I  have  been  the  fuller  in  these 
quotations,  as  I  thought  it  of  consequence  to  produce  the  senti- 
ments  of  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  who  is, 
besides,  a  celebrated  jurist  and  christian  antiquary,  that  it 
inight  be  evident  to  every  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  account 
I  have  given  is  not  the  misrepresentation  of  a  party,  but  strict- 
ly conformable  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  candid  and  best 
informed  of  opposite  parties.  I  return  to  the  general  state  of 
tilings  in  the  empire,  on  the  establishment  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion by  Constantine. 

•  When  almost  the  whole  people  were  >  proselyted  to  Christi- 
anity, those  chapels  were  so  greatly  multiplied,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  supply  them  all  with  the  eucharist  from  the 
bishop's  altar  or  communion-table.  Then  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  permit  the  erecting  of  other  altars  in  those  inferiour 
churches,  wherein  the  presbyters  settled  as  pastors  in  the  sub- 
divisions, or  smaller  districts  severally  assigned  to  them, 
should  officiate  in  consecrating  the  sacramental  elements,  and 
distributing  them  to  the  people*  Each  presbyter  came  to  h^ve 
a  peculiar  tie  to  the  discharge  of  all  pastoral  duties  to  those 
allotted  to  him,  such  as  baptizing,  visiting  the  sick,  instructing 
the  catechumens,  admonishing  the  irregular,  publick  and  private 
teaching,  and  giving  testinK>nis^s  to  such  as  removed.    In 
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Ihese,  on  account  of  the  vast  multiplicity  wniph  the  change  o^ 
circumstances  had  occasioned,  it  was  impossible  now,, as  ibr-- 
Qoierly,  that  the  bishop  should  be  always  consulted,  o^  that  the 
presbyters  should  always  act  by  jiramediate  direction.  .  Every 
presbyter  came  to  be  9onsidered  as  the  pastor  ^f  the  charge 
committed  to  himi,  and  in  every  materia}  respect  as  the  same 
to  his  part  of  the  parish,  which  the  bishop  had  been  to  the 
whole.  His  charge  itseli  came  to  be  denominated  ,«^«(^<iu«^  a 
parish,  a  name  which,  as  I  remarked  before,  had  been  uni- 
formly given  to  the  whole  bishoprick,  whereof  thljs  was  but  a 
portion,  and  the  latter  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the  nap:ie 
^i0tK9iTn,  dioces^  though  the  distinction  was  not  regularly  ob- 
served till  long  afterwards.  The  names  xvj^ttuco*  and  ecclesia 
came  to  be  given  universally  to  those  meeting-houses  as  to 
proper  parish-churches,  and  then  the  mother-church  got  the 
name  cathedral,  as  there  the  throne  of  the  bishop  and  the 
Bench  of  the  presbytery  were  erected. 

By  the  account  given  above,  one  would  imagine,  that  ia 
some  things  the  power  of  the  bishop  was  now  impaired, 
though  the  number  of  his  spiritual  subjects  was  greatly  muU 
t^plied.  The  presbyters  had  more  authority  in  their  respective 
fiocks,  and  were  not  under  the  necessity,  as  formerly,  of  re- 
curring always  to  his  warrant  or  permission.  When  the  charge 
became  so  extensive,  and  consequently  burdensome,  the  bi« 
shops  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  prerogatives  to 
the  love  of  ease.  But  this  sacrifice  had,  in  effect,  more  the 
appearance  of  abridging  their  power  than  the  reality.  The 
change,  upon  the  whole,  tended  much,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
to  aggrandize  the  order.  From  being  the  pastor  of  a  parti- 
cular flock,  he  was  become  the  superintendant  of  many  pas- 
tors. Whereas  formerly  he  had  the  charge  of  one  parish  and 
one  congregation,  for  these  terms  are  correlates,  he  had  now^ 
the  charge  of,  perhaps,  fifty  parishes  and  fifty  congregations, 
comprised  within  the  same  compass.  He  was  not  so  closely 
connected  with  the  people  as  before,  but  that  was  solely  be- 
<:ause  he  was  raised  higher  above  them,  his  immediate  connex- 
ion being  with  their  pastors.  Besides,  in  respect  of  wealth, 
he  drew  great  advantages  from  the  increase  of  numbers,, 
being  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  from  the  publick  contri-. 
butions  of  the  whole  diocess.  Not  to  mention  that  the  super- 
stition, or  mistaken  piety  of  some  wealthy  converts,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  his  opulence.  And  if,  in  regard  to. 
most  official  duties,  the  presbyters  did  more  of  themselves  in 
their  several  charges,  they  were  totally  excluded  by  canons 
from  confirming  and  ordaining,  which  sufficiently  secured 
their  depeudance  and  inferiority. 
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Add  to  this,  that  the  separation  of  the  presbyters  .ftam  one 
pother,  Ijy  theif  being  .oblige;<J  to  reside  initheir  several  pa- 
rishes,^ apd  their  h^vi^g  ppporiijnity  only  wh^n  called  for  a 
jiarticylar  ,pufposp  ,to  come,  together,  ap$isted  the  bishop  in 
engrossing  Aejurisd  in  spiritual  ^atters^  .which  formerly 

^etonged  to  tfje  nresbytery,  or  bgdyof  the  p^siors..  And  aa 
m  things  temporal  (which  I,  showed  in  a. former  discourse) 
^e  judicial  pqw^r,  hacl*  befpre  now,  come  e^itirely  into  hia. 
h^nds,  the^  immense  , accession  of  people  to  his  jurisdiction 
aildeji  j[mn)ensely  to  hii§  in^pqrtance.  And  if  the  aristocratic 
cfd  p^t  pf  church,, goyerjjiflfi^nt  \ya8  greatly. diminished,  the 
de^Ojb^atical  was  tpt^ly  subverted.  .  Ihe  impossibility  there 
i^as,  that  business  should  be  managed  Jby  the  people  of  a  dio- 
ijes's  cpllectiyely,  when  they  ^mountt;d,as  in  several  bishopricks^ 
to  some^ hundred,  tl^ousands,  put  ^,n  end,  in  m'«^tters  of  disci<<. 
gline,  Jo  their  prejei\siops.  The  only  vestige  that  r-emaincd 
Ql  their  former  right,s  was,,  that  in  several  places  they  conti- 
nu'eci^^o  |issemye  ^faimuiUuo^sly  at  the  jjlectjon  of  a  bishop^ 
nj^l^^^tliis  aftair  was  generally  conducted  wiih  riot  and  clan 
i^o;u|-^  apd  jiomptimes  ended  in  blood,  the  prii)ciple,s  of  sound . 
Eplicy  rccjuired- tl^^t  a  practice  so  fruitful  of  bad  consequencejs,^ 
a^cLi^^ .bar^^  It  was»npt  now, 

as  ^r^^erlj;,  a  single  .cp^gregation  cjiopsing  their  owa  pastof^ 
whp  was  to  have  the  immediate  charge  pf  thei^  spiritual  in-  / 
s^ructVon  an(Jl  guidance,  but  it  was  a  mob,  pftei^  a.  mo$t  out-r 
rggeous  one,  collected  from  a  whole  dipcess.or  provioc^,  to, 
nominate  a  great  man,  better  known  by  his  extt^nsive.  jurisdicr 
tion  and  splendid  titles,  than  by  any  pastoral  duties  he  had  to 
exercise..        .    ^     .  .      .     .      ,        ..... 

.  The  train  in  which  things  were  now  put,  gave  rise  to. a  ii,ew 
applipaU&n  of  the  word  ikxA^w*.  I  pbserved  that  this  term 
had  beiore  been  always  used  to  denote  jcither  a  single  coogre- 
g^ion,,or  the  whole  christian  community.  When  the  bishop's. 
cKarge  was  no  more  than  a  single  congregation,  it  was  vtry 
p'roper  to  denominate  it  by  tjiat  name,  and  call  it  a  church  in 
the  singular  number.  NpV  ttiat  the  terni  had,  for  ages,  been 
employed  to  express  all  that  wa^  under  the  inspection  of  one  bi- 
shop, and  that  pepple  were,  inured  to  such  phrases  as  these^ 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Cesarea,  the  chuich  of 
Constantiijiople.  and  the  church  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  &c.,  . 
the  word;  continued  to  be  so  applied,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which  many  con- 
gregations came  to  be  included.  This  paved  the  way  for 
extending  still  farther  the  import  of  the  term,  and  employing 
it  in  the  singular  number,  to  denote  all  the  churches  of  a  pro- 
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vince  under  the  same  metropolitan,  or  even  of  one  o^  morA 
kiogdoma  under  the  same  patriarch.  ^ 

It  may  nQt,  however,  be  improper  to  remark^-that  for  severaA 
«ge3  ?here  remained  here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  footing 
on  which  things  had  formerly  stood*  In  small  and  distani 
foiyns  and  villages,  ^herein  bishops  had  been  planted,  an^ 
whereof  the  circumjacent  country  was  but  thinly  pcoplfed,  thfi 
ph^^g^Y  ev^n  after  the  conversion  of  all  the  inhabitants,  renis^in* 
f  d  undivided,  and  the  bishop  was  still  no  more  than  what  evttf 
bishop  was  primitively,  the  pastor  of  a  singly  cpngregatio^^ 
with  h\s  assistant,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  But  the^e  changes^ 
in  process  of  time^  gave  place  to  still  greater.  When  tht  di- 
vision of  ancient  parishes,  which  I  shall  henceforth  cM  dic^ 
pe.w^,  becafne  universal,  the  principal  reason  for  confining 
tbetn  within  inoderate  bounds  entirely  ceased,  and  motives  cw 
interest  and  ambition  operated  the  contrary  way  without  coii* 
trol,  The  immediate  dependance  of  the  people,  and  even  oi 
the  clergy,*  upon  the  bishop,  and  the  connexion  of  ninety-ninib 

{^arts  in  a  hundred  of  the  diocess  with  the  bishop^  chufcH^ 
brmerly  the  parish-church,  now  the  cathedral,  being  totally 
dissolved,  and  the  people  more  commodiously  supplied  m  every 
part  of  the  religious  services,  worship,  sacraihetits,  and  teach4 
ing,  by  those  tituli,  now  called  parish-churches,  newly  erected^ 
there  needed  no  more  to  abolish  the  presbytery,  whose  princii 
pal  use  subsisted  no  longer.  The  diocess  accordingly  under- 
went a  new  division  into  deaneries,  so  named  from  their  in-* 
(eluding  at  first  ten  parishes,  or  ten  presbyters  in  each,  though' 
they  did  not  long  confine  themselves  to  that  number.  The 
president,  called  decanus^  the  dean,  is  properly  an  arch-presby-» 
ter,  such  as  anciently,  in  the  bishop's  absence,  presiderd  in  the 
presbytery.  The  deanerj^  of  the  cathedral,  consisting  of  the 
tlergy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  there  the  sacred  servic^^^ 
and  to  preach,  is  denominated  capitulum^  the  chapter,  being'^ 
as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocess.  But  the  rurat 
deaneries,  as  they  answered  little  purpose,  have,  in  most  placei^ 
gone  into  disuse.  The  presbyters,  who  under  the  dean  officii 
ated  in  the  mother-church,  came  to  be  distinguished  from  th^ 
parochial  clergy  by  the  titles  of  prebendaries  and  canons.  The^ 
former  name  they  derived  from  the  appointments  called  pr6-f 
bends,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  the  latter  from  the  regular 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  chapter  served^'' 
instead  of  the  presbytery,  in  matters  of  election,  not  only  in!' 
electing  the  inferiour  officers,  but  in  supplying  vacancies,  in- 
roncurrence  with  the  bishop,  in  the  prebends  or  canonries  and' 
deanship ;  nay,  that  they  anciently,  on  the  decease  or  transia-' 
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|^>ii  of  the  bishop,  elected  his  ftucteftftour^  the  congi  c^lKte^ 
^ill  in  use  in  England^  thbugh  now  no  better  than  a  form,  is  a 
f  tandingevidence.  They  had  the  superintendency  of  the  fabi  ick, 
iirith  the  goods  ahd  ornaments  belongihg  to  the  cathedral,  and 
^ere  also  guardians  of  what  is  now  called  the  spiritualties  of 
the  bishoprick^  wheh  the  see  was  vacanti 

In  regard  to  ttib  espiscopal  jut-isdiction,  which  fexfehded 
9ver  the  whote  dioeess,  the  chapter^  consisting  only  of  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedral,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  ptopet' 
council,  tn  the  bishop's  court  .of  judicature,  denominated 
the  conkistbry,  his  counsellors  and  assessors  in  judgment  when 
he  wa^  present,  dnd  delegates  in  his  absence,  were  those  calU 
cd  archdeacons.  The  archdeacon  was  originally  of  the  orA 
^Sler  of  deacons,  as  the  name  imports.  There  was  but  one  of 
them  m  a  dioeess.  He  presided  among  thbde  of  his  oi^n  br^ 
der^  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  bishops  and  was  cbnsi^ 
dered  as  his  prime  minister*  But  some  time  after^  the  pslrtU 
ticMi  of  diocesses  became  very  general,  particularly  aftei-  thi^ 
country  bishops  were,  through  a  jealously  that  they  Vould  les- 
sen the  dignity  of  the  ordcr^  suppressed  by  canon,  and  their 
Mrishes  annexed  to  those  of  the  next  tlty  bishop's,  it  wa^ 
fcHind  convenietit  to  elect  those  delegated,  the  archdtacons^ 
from  the  order  of  the  presbyters,  and  to  have  more  or  feinret' 
in  a  diocess,  according  to  its  ejcteht.  Through  the  influence 
of^scustom,  in  opposition  to  propriety,  the  name  archdeacoH 
was  retained.  The  diocess  was  accorditigly  divided  intof 
archdeaconries,  and  these  subdivided  into  deaneries,  not  unlikcf 
thfr  division  of  counties  that  obtaihs  in  England  into  hundreds 
and  tithings.  It  was  then  judged  expedient  tb  invest  archdea<< 
cons  with  a  share  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  both  in  temporals 
and  in  spirituals,  within  their  archdeacbnries,  where  they 
perform  regular  visitations^  like  the  bishops,  hold  ^pit-ituat 
courts,  «ither  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  called  officials^ 
and  are  accounted  dignitaries.  The  only  acts  peculiar  to  thc^ 
Vishop  are  confirming  and  oi-daining. 

l  have  bceti  the  more  particular  iii  this  dcductibh,  m  bi-der 
to  give  at  once  a  faint  sketch  of  the  model  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  still  subsists  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  among  the 
SQCular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  variatibhs,  in-' 
deed,  are  considerable,  which  the  influence  of  time  and  local 
€«KStoms  have  produced  in  dlffereht  placei<  A  perfect  iini 
formity  in  these  things  is  not  to  be  eipected.  We  are  now 
i^ved  at  the  second  step  of  the  hierarchy,  when  prelacy  or' 
diocesan  episcopacy  succeeded  the  parochial,  and  began  g^tie^s 
indly  to  prevaiL 
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LliCTURE  IX. 


XN  my  last  lecture,  I  traced  the  origin  of  prelacy,  or  dioce- 
san episcopacy.     I  shall  now,  ere  I  proceed^  for  the  further 
illustration  of  the  subject,  contrast  the  two  methods  that  niight^ 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  suggested  themselves,  upon  thC' 
great  revolution  in  circumstances  which  the  establishment  oft 
Christianity  by  the  imperial  laws,  and  the  numerous  conver- 
sions from  paganism  consequent  thereon,  occasioned  in  the 
church.      I'here  was  then,  indeed,  an  absolute  necessicy  to' 
make  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  arrangement  whidi  had 
subsisted  formerly,  in  order  that  such  multitudes  of  people' 
might  be  supplied  with  pastors,  and  with  the  ordinances  of  rf*> 
ligion.     One  way  of  answering  this  end  was  to  attempt  anew ' 
the  division  of  christian  countries  into  such  parishes,  as  were'- 
no  more  than  necessary  for  affording  each  a  sufficient  congre^' 
gation,  and  to  give  each,  as  formerly,  its  own  bishop,  presby^  ' 
ters,  and  deacons,  independently  of  every  other  parish.     In 
this  way,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  vast  alterations  made* 
on  the  territories  and  local  extent  of  pastoral  cbiurges,  which  . 
would  have  had  the  appearance  of  dispossessing,  ina^eat* 
nieasure,  those  then  actu^ly  in  office.     But  the  form,  asrw^;!!?- 
as  the  spirit,  of  the  model  adopted  in  the  second  centuiV,  ^ 
would  have  remained.     And,  indeed,  this  was  the  only  possi- 
ble method  whereby  it  could  have  remained  unimpaired.         ^* 
The  other  way  was  to  preserve  the  same  division  of  territory ' 
that  had  been  made  so  long  before,  and  which  the  people,  ■ 
through  custom^  were  brought  to  regard  'a(s  ssidred,  toconti-^) 
uue  the  same  nominal  parishes  in  the  same  hands,  but  iii  or-  ^ 
def  also  to  accommodate  the  parishioners  without*  overload- * 
ing  the  pastors^  to  increase  the  number  of  presbytdrs,  smd  as* 
they  could  tio^  now.  all  convene  in  one  place,  to  erect  a  sortof  sub-  ^ 
ordinate  chapels  or  churches,  (a  thing  in  the  two  first  eentorhf ft 
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prohabljnot  cQqseiviedp  t;o  affiai;  tp  e»|ch  in  »»(l)9r4in^i^ .  10) 

Ae  prelate  its.propei;  presbj^ur^  ^ho  in  mps^t  thipg^.w^^^Uli 
be,  in  respect  of  this  smaller  p^n^,  w,hat  the  biab<ipib«Ml  b«i«fc 
in  respect  of  the  larger  parish  whereof  it  was  a  part.  If  tbo- 
former,  of  these  inethpds.  suited  morp  the  primitive  cOQa^i^u-. 
tion  of  the  church,  the  latter  (which  in  fact  was  adopted)  w^> 
more  accommodated  to  the  n9tural  beat  of  the  imaginafiop* 
it  had  the  appearance  of  pa}  ing  a  proper  rtgard  to  anci^nti 
land-marks,  of  accoipmodating  the  people  wUbpu^  injuring  in** 
dividuals,  by  stripping  theip  b^oth  of  the  titles  and  oi  th«  lerri* 
tories Jwliich  had  been^  immeinorially  possf^s^ed  by  tb^m  and* 
tKeir  predecessors. 

Besides,  though,  th^.  apcessioi>  o£pros^l>;te^  to  th^  chriaUan 
cause  was  both  great  and  sudden  on  th^  e$tablishn>ent  of  christi-. 
ainity  as  the  religion  of  th'e  empire,  there,  had  been  a  real,  thought 
i^ore  gradual  accession,  fpr  centuries  before.  A49d  aa  this». 
tfiirougH  its  being  grjidual,  ha^  never  given  rise,  ,to,  apy  ncWi 
division,  but,  perhaps^  ip  a  few  distant  places,  to  the  erectkmi 
ot  country;- parishes,  uhdtrth^.  car^.of  thqse  called  chorepi»v» 
cbpi,  of  to  the  addition,  of  some  presbiyter^.tq  thc^  bishop^ 
cOiincil,  they  would  be  prepared  by  cusiqm  ta  adop.t  th^  sc^Pi 
'  con  A  method  rather,  thap  th^.  first.  l'  have,  tunned  ^r^a4yi» 
t^at  both  interest  and.ambitiQn  pQin,teditq  the  sam^,coiidM^t<. 
I  fnight  add  another  thipg,  whicjh  has  no^  inconai^cf able.  inftlUr. 
e'nce  bin  our  apprebensiQhs  of  (ii.nes9,  thatj a  pertain  analpgy. u>j 
the  civil  government  wpuld  al^o  ,cojitri^?ujie  to  recomn^nd^  thwi 
ptab.  How  far  this j)rinciple  operated-^ii  tb^  advancenacpt  of- 
tfielyerarchy  to  the  grandeur^  w.hich  in  process  of  tin^  ital- 
tallied/  as  it  is  admitted  by^eyei^y  judicious  and  cai^di^  Wstpr.. 
ri^ii,  snail  be  evinced  more,fuIly  ,in  the  jseque}. 

Thus  a  circumstance  in^itaelf  ii>!e|:ejy  accid^t^  ai^di.wbiichi. 
we  have  reason,  to  thi'nk^  w^s  ,UQt  regarded  a«.  of  .aay  oooa^iitj 
by  the  first  publishers  of  the.  gpspe;!,  na^n^ly,  the  extent  of  iter«<>, 
ritory  that  was  neqessary  for  affording  converts  enow  to  inak^.^ 
a  c^ngregation_,  (this  circumstance,.  I  say)  a^ded  by  so^n^  cpn^. 
earring' causes^'  proved  the  secret  source  of ,  that,  tptal  cfaai^ey 
in  respect  ot  government,  which  the  church  in  a  few  ag^, 
after  underwent.     Some  pf  thpse  concvirtjentcau^ei  bayobeent: 
explained  alreacly,  and  we  shaU.  have. occasion  to  investigate: 
otn^rs  of  them  as  we  proceed*    But  that  we  may^  if  posaibley. 
be  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  pf  the  foregoing  remarjk, 
in'regaVd  to  the  rise  of  the  diocesses,  cotnprenenduig  mapy. 
congregations  out  of  parishes,   wbich^  though  generally  the-; 
same,  or  nearly  so,  in  local  extent,,  comprehended  each  but* 
oiie  'congregation,  let.  us  suppose  that,  the  apostles  and  Other  j 
founders  of  the  churches,  instead  of  converting,  as  theydidiifi:. 


tMitieift,  ^t*  f  fortieth  part  of  every  city  where  they  prcac1bc(i| 
htid  o^tiverted  all  the  iiihabitatits,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
Mine  principle  of  combining  as  many  converts  as  would  con* 
^itute  a  congre^tion,  which  made  them  include  thp  whole 
Cfty  in  the  parish,  when  the  whole  could  furnish  no  more  thasi 
one  coilgregation,  would  have  led  'them  tOfCrect  as  many 
pariishes  as  there  were  streets  or  lanes,  when  each  street  or 
lane  could  afford  the  same  number  which,  as  things  happened, 
were  afforded  by  the  whole  city  ?  Had  this  been  the  case  from 
the  beginning,  such  a  revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  could  never 
have  happened. 

But  I  promised  to  advert  briefly  to  sonie  other  causes,  whicK 
concurred  in  producing  the  same  effect.     The  more  effectually 
to  accomplish  this  promise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  back  a, 
little,  that  we  may  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  ecclesiastic^L 
courts.     I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  presby- 
tery.    It  was  the  radical  court,  and  subsisted  from  the  begin- 
ning.     Mention  is  made  of   it  in    Scripture.      And  as  .fL 
plurality  of  pastors  was  settled  in  most  christian  congregation^^ 
planted  by  the  apostles,  And  as  those  pastors  were  required  to. 
conduct  their  matters  with  harmony  and  prudence,  there  was 
^necessity  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  often  meet  and; 
consult   together.      This  was    properly  the    council  of  the 
congregation.       And  the  different  congregations,  with  theii^. 
ministers,  seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  one* 
another.    Every  thiiig  regarding  their  own  procedure  in  wot-* 
ship,  as  well  as  discipline,  was  settled  among  themselves.. 
But  it  is  extremely  plain,  that  a  total  independency  was  not 
adapted  to  the   more  general  character  that  belonged  to  ali  * 
as  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christ.     It  was  not  the 
beirfg  member^  of  the  same  congregation  that  constituted  their 
christian  brotherhood  and  unity^  but  the  being  all,  through. 
one  Medisrtor,  adopted  as  children  into  the  family  of  God,  or,^ 
as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  the  being  members  of  the  same]^ 
body  whereof  Christ  is  the  head,  and,  consequently,  all  mem*  c 
bers  oiie  of  another.     As  Christ  is  not  divided,  as  his  cause  ; 
add  interests  will  ever  be  the  same,  it  was  not  less  expedient  [ 
for  maintaining  union,  and  consequently  charity,  through  thct , 
whole  christian  fraternity,  that  the  churches  should  preserve  ^ 
a  proper  correspondence  and  intercourse  with   one  another,^ 
than  it  was  necessary /or  preserving  the  peace  and  harmony  . 
of  a  congregation,  that  there  should  be  a  settled  order  among  . 
them  for  conducting  the  religious  ordinances,  and  for  con&ul*  { 
ting,  deliberating,  and  determining,  in  all  matters  of  common.. 
concern. 
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That  such  ^  union  in  every  thing  essential  tothe  Cfti^e,  •  mtxtt 
What  the  apostles  had  much  at  heart,  is  very  plain  not  only 
from  the  strain  of  their  writings,  but  from  the  «»ea8\ire» 
they  took  to  get  the  same  rule  universally  to  prevail  in  relation 
to  the  great  dispute  that,  in  their  time,  was  so  hotly  agitated 
about'  circumcision,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law« 
The  rule  which,  in  consequence  of  the  consultation  holden 
^i:  jferusalem,  was  unanimously  established  by  the  apostlea, 
eiders,  and  brethren  there  assembled,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
tended'  to  unite  the  disciple^  in  love,  apd  in  the  observanoe  o& 
every  thing  essential,  breathed  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  to^ 
l^ratioii  in  matters  merely  circumstantial,  that  bears  but  little* 
resemblance  to  the  greater  ps^rt  of  the  ecc^e^iastic^jl  caaoas  of 
later  date. 

''This  example,  doubtless,  suggested  to  the  churches  foundT 
ed  by  the  apostles,  prophets,  ^nd  evangelists,  to  devise  sQOie 
regular  plan  of  intercourse  with  one  another,  in  order  tbe^ 
inore  effectually  to  promote  ^nity  and  brotherly  affection  in  the- 
church  universal.     For  this  purpqse  the,(:ongregatioii8,  in  the- 
same  canton  pr  province,  agreed  to  have  seated  conjunct  meet»i 
itigs,  wherein  they  might  discuss  those  ipatters  which  were  of 
^neral  concern,  concert  the  measures  that  would,  be.  neceMa-i- 
ry  both  for  the  propagation  of  th^  faith  amongst  idolaters,  and. 
for  the'defence  of  its  purity  jfrom  internal  scandals  and  pemii'. 
clous  ertours.   Since  it  was  impossible  for  the  whole  peiople  of^ 
maiiy  churches  to  assemble  thus  for  consultation,  it  would  na-« 
turally  occur,  as  being  of  practicable  methods  the  uiostjexpe^n. 
dient,  that  the  pastor^  ^na  deacons,  who  in  re^peqt  of  office 
were  most  nearly  concerned  i^  the  cause,  should,  tggether 
with  a  delegation  from  the  people  of  th^  different  congrega*'. 
t|ons,'  convene  in  the  most  commodious  place^  and  tr^at  toge« 
tBer  of  those  matters  that  concerned  the  common  salvation*'  . 
\  That  in  these,  at  first,  the  people  Had  fi  ^hare  as  well  as  the 
i^stors,  we  haVe  sufficient  ground  from  primitive  yriteiyi  tp-. 
believe.     I  shall  mention  but  s^  few  of  the  msmy  authoritipa 
Dfhich,  in  support  of  this  matter,  might  be  produced*     Eua^* 
bins,  in  the  synodical  epistle  he  ha9  preserved  ip  his  hi^tory9 
br  vii,  1,  "SO,  from  the  assembly  or  synod  at  Antipch,  ,whi^h  ^ 
condemned  Paulus  Samosatenus,  thus  titlejs  the  persons  (or 
rather  represents  them  as  titling  themselves)  who  had  concur-,, 
rid  iii  that  itieasure,  g^toiu^ot  xit  w^sfr^ifls^t^  tuii  h^Mui^  m<  «i  iimAic-  ^ 
riHra  Bva^  the  bishops,  and  presbyters, .  and  deacons,  and  the 
churches  of  God*    When  the  term  churches  is  thus,  contra-  . 
df!lt&ngnished  from  the  pastors,  it  always  denotes  the  people... 
Ntjrare'  some  of  these  classes  represented  here  as  aciqrs,  and  .. 
Qtherai  cJniy  arf  spectators,  orpassive^  consenters*    What  .was  , 


fteted  dh  <lh^  dc^bidn,  is  exhibited  as  alike  the  flcti6n  6f  all. 
H^i»>sded#uV  i».  ».  T.  A.  "  We  liV^ere  tHetefbre  under  a  necessi- 
**  ty  of  expellinig  this  advcrsai-y  of  God,  and  settlin|;  Another 
«  bisho^^iti  his  stead*."  ,      , 

I  shall  pfodude  but  onfe  6ther  Authority,  Which  is  a  fetter  to 
CypriaA^  the  3is^  ib  his  ejplstlfes,  firohi  the  presbyters  and  desu 
Ctwtes  of  R^iAfe^  hi  rtelatioh  to  the  l^^sid,  \^hetein  we  find  these 
vrotds :  **  Quaiiquath  bbbl*  ih  tkrii  iil^enti  iegotio  placeat, 
^*  4ttbd  ettU  ip^e  tt^b^ti  ptlii^  ;  ecclesii  ^acem  sustinendam^ 
•'dfeittd'e^  sic  c?9tt^ti6he  cohfeliidrdifl  Cuiii  etiiscopis,  presbyte- 
**  i^i*;,  dia^Mils^  cbAftsso^ribus;  JidHtei-  ic  stantibus  laicis  factk ' 
"  lapsOrtiift  tr^elftH  rjrtioheftl'.'*  He^e  Idynien,  who  had  co'n- 
tittued  firm  ih  titofes  6f  pfct-sbeiltlbh,*  ii-e  judged  pVoper,  t^  be 
joined  in  council  on  this  most  important  subject,  with  bi sloops,* 
pi^esbyters^  deUfedri^,  iiid  eoHfessors,  oV  thbse,'  whether  iay- 
flien  or  cleVgj%M*h^  \Vhb  had  sufftred  ftir  the  testimony  6{ 
JcBlisr.  The  isaftiii  thiitg  twiy  ais6  be  evinced  from  the  14th  aha 
tiie  a6th  ^f  Hlft  ej>«istles,  ^«d  frotti  thfe  afccbbhl  he  gives  of  the, 
Ali?i€dn  syiidd,  ho>ld6h  ^t  Oaf-thtigfe,  fdr  deierfniftinjp;the  queV, 
tite  Ait  had  be^tt  tmked  ^t)b<if  the  r'feba'ptizatibn  bt  heretkts.' 
To  w\^t  pi4r|)d§e  iMUt  thfdt '  tHo^e  tonVik  Were  often  styled? 
sytiods  df  byshdp^,'ahd  thatt  thb'dtitkibli's  are  sometimes  as- 
oK^ib^d  to  tbcf  bi%te3^^  and  no  M^tlbfi  made  of  ariv  Qther  ofr^ 
d^r^  It  i#-  arin^itted,  t*iat  thiS  \<r"y8  -thfe  prihtipaf  or^er,  and  at^ 
that  time' e^sriifirf  to  tfie  i^ki'^^tttd  6t  a  s^yhod,^  which;  proba^' 
hfy^  the  othfcr  orders  were  Mi.  itetiU  a  syiiod  miglit  riaturaK 
ly  bfe  dcnttWiWt^d  a  cy/nt^mibn'  6f  bishops.  It  is  adniittejy 
fQ)rtl!er,  ttetthe#e'haV6  be^iftf  synods  ifi  vfrhichno  other  ihem*- 
btrs  were  presfent.  Froih  n^hhVr  of  tHe^e  cokiccssiohs  can  We^ 
irrfer,  in  cohtradi^tioii-  td 'dli'tet  tesfiWbtiy,'  tW  this*  was  the^ 
cft^ie  with  iall  syn^sf,  aifd  tlljit'nbtie  of  a'hy  interioiir  ortfefHad^ 
a  voic^  arft<)tfg  them,  eitll^t*  le^lslMve  or  judicial.  In  our 
cil«irch  judi^^tot^i^s' inf  StottaYi^d,  p^resbyteries,  synods,  and[ 
attlemblies',  (for  chuWh-sf^ssioh^  <iotisisc  mostly  6{  ttef  laity^^j 
the  ntra]tbei*s  of  ihiriJiters  attd  6f  layiriehV  wHd  are  constituent*] 
mettbfers^  are  nearly  equal.'  Yet  they  are  familiarly  tdrmed'j 
meetingb  of  the  clergy,  affd  it  sbMetiMes'  happenis,  Both'  iA|; 
p«pesbytei«ie5  atld^ii'  s;^di9,  thithotll^  ar^  presenif  but'rfl'iiiis-' 

•# 

■  *  ■  :-..•». 

*  How  trifling  is  the  attempt  to  elud^  the  force  of  this  argumep^  \q  W^Sf 
that  as  to  the  inl^ridttr  orders  atfdtti^  peopte«  thisaddres^'oug^it  to  be  consloerea 
as  conveying  only  their  salutations.     The  oiily  pface  in'a  Ifetter  for  comptifii^ntal"^ 
salutations,  is  the  end.  The  title  bqars  always  (ahd  to  this  M  it  is  appropriated) 
the  designation  of  those  by  whom,  and  of  those  to  whdm  the,  letter  is  sent,  fiere  < 
we  perceive,  as  plainly  as  we  can  perceive  any  thing  by  the  help  of  l^ngfXf^etJ^ 
different  clas^of  persom  sbove-metition^giving  an  account  of  tlieir  joint  ^ro- 
<:ce!diogs.  .   *      .  •, 
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ters*  They  make  a  regular  court  notwithstanding ;  whereas 
lay-elders  without  ministers  would  not  make  an  ecclesiastical 
judicatorj'-.     But  to  return. 

In  the  manner  above  explained,  the  churches  maintained  a 
mutual  correspondence,  consulting  with  one  another  in  all  mat« 
ters  of  very  great  and  general  concernment,  in$omuch  that 
there  arose  a  sort  of  republick  from  the  association  of  the 
churches  in  a  particular  province,  which  was,  in  a  manner, 
governed  by  its  council  or  synod.  Some  of  these  synods  met 
annually,  others  twice  a  year,  or  even  oftener,  if  occasion 
required.  The  divisions  of  the  country  made  \^^  the  civil  go-^' 
vernment  were  commonly  adopted  here,  not  as  necessary,  but 
as  commodious,  and  affording  opportunities  on  other  accounts 
of  assembling  more  frequently.  The  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  being  the  most  centrick,  or  at  least  the  most  conve- 
nient, was  the  usual  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  bishop  of  that 
place,  from  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  preside  in  the  convention^ 
came  by  the  gradual,  but  sure  operation  of  custom,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  body.  Hence  the  bishop  of  the  me- 
tropolis came  very  naturally  to  be  denominated  the  metropo- 
litan ;  and  this  term  was,  by  consequence,  understood  to  de- 
note hi^  presidency  over  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
custom,  however,  did  not  obtain  evfery  where  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  first,  the  office  of  president  seems  generally  to  have 
been  elective,  and  to  have  continued  no  longer  than  the  session 
of  the  sjniod.  Nor  did  it  ever  obtain  in  the  provinces  of  Afri- 
ca, (except.  Africa  propria,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  always  metropolitan)  nor  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,' 
for  in  these  the  honour  of  presidency  was  determi;ied  by  seni- 
ority. The  senior  bishop  was  president  of  the  synod,  and' 
head  of  the  province.  Accordingly  with  them  he  was  deno- 
minated primus^  primate,  and  not  metropolitan.  In  this, 
however,  the  African  churches  remained  singular.  But  even' 
this  sitigalarity  sufficiently  confutes  those  vain  patronisets  of 
the  hierarchy,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  derive  the  metrojSoH- 
tical  primacj^,  as  well  as  the  patriarchal  sovereignty  from 
apostolical  iristitution.  Thus  the  presidency  of  this  new  digw' 
nitary  over  the  bishops  evidently  sprang  from  the  identical 
causes,  which  first  raised  the  bishop  above  the  presbyters,  and 
not  long  aftet,  as  We  shall  see,  subjected  the.  metropolitans! 
themselves.'  '  • 

For  this  friternai  intercourse  was,  in  process  of  time,  still 
further  extended.  As  all  the  provinces  Within  the  same  pre- 
fecture had  a  clo&er  connexion  with  one  another,  than  thofse 
Hirhich  happened  to  have  different  civil  governours,  and  to  he 
more  disjoined,  this '  communion,  in  respect  of  ecclesiastick 
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fttted  dh  thto  6cmi6n,  is  exhibited  ^s  aliKe  the  action  oif  ag; 
HVi*>^ufe»««iV  i«.  ».  r.  A.  "  We  #ere  thetefbre  under  a  n^^*;!^  » 
•*  ty  of  expelliDg  this  adversary  of  God,  arid  settling  anoinc* 
w  bishop  in  his  stead*."  .      -•  tt^r  to 

I  shaU  pfoducie  but  one  bther  Authority,  ^hich  is  a  ^^TLai 
CypriaA^  the  3ist  Ihhis  et)idtlfes,  frohi  the  fresbyters  ana  ae^ 
coi^s  or  Rv^rne^  hi  rielation  to  the  ki)sia,  Merein  we  find  tnc^ 
wotdS:    ^^Quatiquaitt  h6bls  ih  t^A  ihfe'elnti  negotio  plfce^ 
«  quod  cttU  ip^e  tt^fc^ti  prtUk  ;  ecclesile  ^dcem  sustinenaa    ^ 
<»dtiftde<  sic  c^Utibhe  cotifeilidi-dm  cuhi  et)ikopis,^JPf e»Dj^^ 
"  i^iii,  diac^tiltt^  fcbtkf^SsorrbusV  ^itittt  ic  itdhtibus  ^*|?>.!i  .  .^ 
**  lapsonkitt  tractttt^^  miohefti.*'     Het^e  U^v&t\  ^hp  h^^^.^,  ^^ 
tinued  firm  in  dtatss  6f  pet-sbciitibh,  ite  judged  Pf^Pf^^^U^^ 
joined  in  council  on  this  most  important  subject,  .^fV^    ?^-^^y, 
pi^sbyters^  deftfedri^;  ^ntl  cofife^ors,  oV  thb^ei  w?ietn5r    _  l^ 
men  or  al^gftwih;,  whb  had  suffered  for  the  ^^^"JiX sd 
JetfU*.    Thtf  jsafllii  thtng  t^Hy  alsd  b6  eVihced  frdiii  tlie  l#^n 
the  aeth  df  Wis  ej5«istles,  ^Hd  from  th^  accbhhl  he  gived  pi.. 


African  sytidd^  hnildtti  ^t  CahhHgfe,  fdr  delerr^iAinj^^^ 
titm  thit  had  be^d  rm^ed  ^f>bitthe  i'feba:ptization  ^j^.^^l^ 
To  Mph/^t  ptirpGf^e  insist  thdt^thofe   fcDfiVtk  Were  often  ?i^j 


that  time'eslsriifiat  to  tHe  ^^M^iiU  6f  a  dyhbd,,  ^/^-^^i 
bfy^  the  oth^r  orders  werfe  liOi.     Aetlt^  a  sy^od  "*^Mfe-^^ 
ly  bfe  denertrtilkfet€fd  a  d^^i^'^rttibn'  6f  bishops,     ^*f^^ 
fawfcer^  thatdie^e'haSri  be^Vf  S\7t0d&  tti  \frMicli^noJ6thei 
b^rs  wtrt  prfe^ent.   F^oih  rt^itHVr  of  tte'^^  cohccBSior^ 
irrffer,  in  cotttr^dwtibrt 'ti''diWtht'teifiWbtiy;  tW  th 
easie  with  all  syn^sr,  artd  tri^'nbtife  of  aAyi'iiteHoii 
a  voic^  atftOfifg  thfttiv,  eitll^  l^tflslktSVe  6t  judi^ 
charch  judie^tofi^s  in!  StcAlMifd,    p'reibyt.^nes, 
airtembhes^  (foi*  chiiWh-s^ssitoiiVi  i^otistit' ttl6siV' 
the  numbers  of  ministers  and  of  laymen,  vv 
membtrs,  are  nearly  equal.      Yet  they  arc 
meetings  of  the  clergy,   atid   it  sometini'.  - 
presbyteries  aod  in  synbda,  that^  iion 

*  How  trJfiirig  Ts  the  attempt   to  ^^l*^'^ 
rti;tt  as  lo  the  mrctiour  orders  ft^d^Wf^* 
S.3  convi jlt\^  Qn\y  tltfir  ullf^|flHlB!w 
fidutationst  is  the  end..  *~ 
tht^  designation  of  cb 
we  perceive,  ai  i  * 
dLffercnt  clasSfitf^ 
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ters.     They  make  a  regular  cocrt 

lay-elders  without  ministers  wcclii  Tcr 
judicatory.     But  to  return. 

In  the  manner  above  ezpLimed.  'E&i 
mutual  correspondence,  consgltTry^  v^n 
ters  of  very  great  and  gcncraf  ccm: 
there  arose  a  sort  of  repoblkk  trzis.  *rzr 
churches  in  a  particular  pro^^o*    ^i^: 
governed  by  its  council  or  studcL     Soac*  z 
annually,  others  twice  a  year,   ^r  -r^-^ 
required.     The  divisions  of  tkf  z:DJLjr  zn 
vernment  were  commonly  adop^s^  nrrt   ac 
as  commodious,  and  affbrdin^  i 
of  assembling  more  frequendk.     T:e 
vlnce,  as  being  the  most  ceuurJL^  v^xi. 
nient,  was  the  usual  place  c^  iKrrm 
place,  from  a  sort  of  natur^tifltrr 
came  by  the  gradual,  bat  scr? 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  bodr. 
tropolis  came  very  naturally  it  i 
litan  ;  and  this  term  was,  W ! 
note  hi^  presidency  over  iIk 
custom,  however,  did  doc  < 
liing.     At  first,  the  office  cf  ^bs* 
been  elective,  and  to  have  r«*iii»..     m^  mm 
of  the  synod.  Nor  did  it  i 
(except   Africa  pr^^x^i^ 


was  always  metropolmD; 
for  in  these  the  honour  of 
ority.     The  senior 
head  of  the  province. 
minated  primus^    r^^^:^,^ 
however^  the  AIV 
this  siagulinty  s 
the  hi erar chy ,  vv  L : 
tical  primacy,    sl 
apostolical  iniitit 
Mitarv  over  tb^ 


the 

ed  a 

cs,  for 

I  he  me* 

Kit  under 

-^  nearly  so) 

-^        vision  of  the 

w^       title  to  ordain 

^     lie  metropolitan^ 

s  of  his  province, 

ae  metropolitans  of 

the  bishop  in  deter- 

st  his  presbyters,  came 

uVcr  the  bi^vhops,  iind 

metropolitans.      Thua 

from  the  lo^vest 


■  le 

authorUy 
chs^  who  were  the  highest, 
all    ecclesiastical    matters   in 
t .lined  also  a  regular  course   of 
ihe  superiour  orders,   as   wlU  as 


causes^  whic* 
not  long  af 
themselve- 
For  tV 


lo  take  notice  here  m  passing,  that 

.i!jove-mentioncd,  sprang  up  and  grew 

■ic   church,  there  was   also  iniro<luced, 

lis  cities,  a  number  of  in  fori  our  orders, 

deacons  were  relit* ved  of  some  of  the 

f  the  service,  which  had  formerlvi  before 

0   considerable,  bepu   required   of  iht^m. 

ons,  acolvtes,   readers,  singt  rs,  exorcists, 

■  Jthers,  far  they  were  not  the  same  in  all 

!  iirdinal    Bona  said  of  the  inferiour  orders 

i  of  all  the  orders,  the  two  original  ones 

on)  alone   excepted.      *'Contigit  nimirum 
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polity,  was  enlarged,  and  councils  were  sometimes  convefied 
from  all  the  churches  within  the  prefecture,  or  at  least  the  civil 
dioctss,  which  gradually  gave  the  bishop  of  the  capital,  where 
the  prefect  had  his  residence,  and  kept  his  court,  the  like  as- 
cendant over  the  metropolitans,  within  the  bounds  of  that 
jurisdiction,  which  the  latter  had  obtained,  from  similar 
causes,  over  the  bishops  within  their  respective  provinces^ 
These  prefectures  were  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  which 
presided  over  all  the  suburbiary  provinces,  as  they  were  called  j 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  whiqh  governed  t-gvpt*  Lybia,  and 
Pentapolis ;  the  city  of  Antioch,  comprehending  under  it  Sy- 
ria, and  other  oriental  provinces  ;  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  cona- 
prehending  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petr^a,  originally  and  pro-* 
perly  a  part  of  the  civil  diocess  of  Antioch  ;  and  lastly,  Con^ 
stantinople,  which  being  the  seat  of  empire,  cantie  by  degrees^^ 
through  the  favour  of  the  emperours,  to  attain  such  extensive 
dominion,  and  high  prerogatives,  as  to  appear,  for  a  while,  a 
formidable  rival,  if  not  an  overmatch  for  Rome  herself.  In 
the  western  diocesses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  patriarchs,  though  there  were  as  many  metro- 
politans as  provinces,  which  were  pretty  numerpus.  Indeed, 
this  want  appears  to  have  given  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  after- 
ages,  a  great  ascendant  over  them,  the  metropolitans  being  too 
inconsiderable  to  cope  with  him.  The  patriarchs  were  likewise 
called  archbishops,  though  thi9  denomination  was  al^o  given  iQ 
the  primates,  and  even  sometimes  as  an  honorary  title  to 
those  who  were  but  bishops.  There  were  some  ipther  bishops 
of  less  note  than  the  patriarchs,  but  superiour  to  tlxe  naetro- 
politans,  in  those  governments  by  the  Greeks  called  eparchicks, 
pn  whom  the  intermediate,  title  and  dignity  of  exarch  were 
conferred.  Thus  the  l;>ishop  of  Ephesus  was  styled  exarch  of 
the  Asiatic  diocess,  and  the  bishop  of  Cesare^  in  Cappadocia^ 
exarch  of  the  Pontick.  Now. each  of  these  comprehended  tea 
or  eleven  provinces  under  their  respective  metropolitans,  and 
^ach  province  a  considerable  number  of  bishoprtcks.  But  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  minute  particulars.  Those  I  have 
named  were  the  chief.  i       ,  .      . 

This  polity  having  been  gradually  introduced,  jind  estabr- 
Ushed  partly  by  cystpm,  partly  by  imperial  aij^thority,  received, 
according  to  some,  the  sanction  of  the  first  ecuiiienical  coun- 
cil assembled  ^t  Nice,  under  Constantinei  the  fi^rst  christian 
emperour,  in  which  a  canon  (so  the  laws  of  the  onurch  are  de-^ 
notf^inated)  was  enacted,  making  the  subordination  which  theQ 
obtained  perpetual.  But  there  are  who  thiiik,rthat  that  canoi^ 
extended  only  tq  the  power  of  metropolitans.;  for  that  th^ 
patriarchal,  not  having  yet  got  j^rm  footing,'did  not  receive  tbie 
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^Anctlon  of  the  church  till  about  fifty  years  afterwards*  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  very  same  powers  which  the  bishops  had 
claimed  and  acquired  over  the  presbyters,  were  now  first  claicn- 
ed  and  acquired  by  the  metropolitans  over  the  bishops,  and 
soon  after  by  the  patriarchs  over  the  metropolitans*  The  pres- 
bytery was  the  bishop*s  court,  which  he  had  the  power  of  con- 
vening when  he  judged  it  proper,  and  wherein  he  presided. 
The  same  prerogatives  were  exercised  by  the  metropolitan,  in 
regard  to  the  provincial  synod,  and  by  the  patriarch,  in  regard 
to  the  diocesan  council.  And  as  to  the  power  of  convoking 
an  ecumenical  council,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  fot 
some  ages,  it  was  claimed  and  exercised  only  by  the  emperour. 
Such  a  council  or  assembly  was  denominated  ecumenical  from 
the  Greek  word  btxkfufti^  the  name  then  commonly  given  to  the 
Roman  empire.  The  charge  of  a  presbyter  was  now  called  a 
parish,  and  that  of  the  bishop  a  diocess  ;  and  sometimes,  for 
distinction's  sake,  a  smaller  diocess,  the  district  under  the  me« 
tropolitan*s  jurisdiction  was  named  a  province,  and  that  under 
the  patriarchs  a  larger  diocess,  being  the  same  (or  nearly  so) 
with  what  was  termed  a  diocess  in  the  civil  division  of  the 
empire.  As  the  bishop  claimed  an  exclusive  title  to  ordain 
his  presbyters,  the  same  was  challenged  by  the  metropolitan^ 
In  regard  to  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
and  by  the  patriarch  in  the  instalment  of  the  metropolitans  of 
his  diocess.  The  umpirage  exercised  by  the  bishop  in  deter- 
mining the  differences  that  arose  amongst  his  presbyters,  came 
also  to  be  exercised  by  the  metropolitan  over  the  bishops,  and 
hy  the  patriarch,  or  exarch,  over  the  metropolitans.  Thus 
there  was  an  established  scale  of  authority  from  the  lowest 
larders  in  the  church  to  the  patriarchs,  who  were  the  highest, 
atid  who  were  the  judges  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
the  last  resort ;  for  there  obtained  also  a  regular  course  o^ 
appeal  from  the  inferiour  to  the  superiour  orders,  as  well  a^ 
synods. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  here  m  passing,  that 
as  the  superiour  orders,  above-mentioned,  sprang  up  and  greM^ 
into  consideration  in  the  church,  there  was  also  introduced, 
especially  in  the  populous  cities,  a  number  of  inferiour  orders, 
by  whose  means  the  deacons  were  relieved  of  some  of  the 
more  menial  parts  of  the  service,  which  had  formerly,  before 
they  were  grown  so  considerable,  been  required  of  them« 
Such  were  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  readers,  singers,  exorcists^ 
janitors,  and  some  others,  for  they  were  not  the  same  in  all 
churches*  What  cardinal  Bona  said  of  the  inferiour  orders 
may  be  justly  said  of  all  the  orders,  the  two  original  ones 
i^shop  and  deacon)  alone  excepted.     **  Contigit  nimirum 
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^^  ecclesisc  quod  hominibus  solet,  qui  dum  tenue  patrimonlutH 
^^  habent,.uno  servo  content!  sunt)  qui  solus  omnia  administrat* 
"  Si  vero  reditAis  augeantur,  servorum  etiam  augetur  numerus ; 
^^  eoque  magis  crescit  familia,  quo  illi  locupletiores  et  spectabi- 
^^  liores  evadunt.  Sic  evangelicae  predicationis  initio  parvula 
^^  adhuc  et  latitans  eccksia  paucis  indiguit  ecclesiasticarum 
*'  functionum  ministris.  Crescente  autem  credentium  multi« 
'^  tudine,  et  auctis  facultatibus,  ex  fidelium  oblationibus^  cum 
'^  soli  diaconi  non  possent  omnibus  incumbere,  di versa  onera 
^^etoflicia  diversis  personis  distributa  sunt;  ex  quo  factum 
^^  est  ut  splendidiori  et  augustiori  apparatu  ecclesiasticarum 
"  functionum  ceremoniae  peragerentur.''  [iJe  Rebus  Liturg* 
1.  1,  c.  x^v,  J  17,]  on  which  Basnage  remarks,  "  Atque  ex 
'^  incremento  eccltsiae  non  officia,  sed  ministri,  crescere  debue- 
"  runt."  True.  And  if  the  increase  of  the  church  had  been 
solely  in  the  number  of  believers,  an  increase  of  ministers, 
and  not  of  ministries,  would  possibly  have  sufficed.  But  as 
there  came  also  a  great  accession  of  wealth  and  splendour  to 
*  the  church  and  churchmen^  as  the  words  are  now  understood,  a 
variety  of  offices  or  degrees  was  requisite  to  suit  the  claims 
and  expectations  of  men  of  various  conditions.  Kings  and 
princes  have  not  only  many  servants,  but  many  offices  under 
them,  adapted  to  men  of  different  ranks. 

But  to  return  to  the  superiour  orders.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
the  adjustments  I  have  mentioned,  in  regard  to  their  respec« 
tive  privileges  and  authority,  were  observed  uniformly  and 
universally.  There  still  remained  considerable  differences  in 
the  customs  that  obtained  in  different  places.  And  it  was 
hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  this  power  arose.  But  the  account  given  above  is  a 
just  representation  of  what  was,  in  the  main,  the  state  and  con-* 
stitution  of  the  church,  universal  during  part  of  the  third, 
fourth,  the  fifth,  and  some  successive  centuries.  There  were 
no  doubt  many  causes  which  cannot  here' be  specified,  that  co« 
operated  in  raising  this  wonderful  fabric k  of  church-dominion, 
which  was  now  become  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  the  administration 
whereof  rested  ultimately  in  the  patriarchs.  Among  these 
causes  none  of  the  least  was  (as  power  always  follows  property) 
the  vast  accession  of  wealth,  which,  by  the  numerous  conver- 
sions of  pagans  of  high  rank,  accrued  at  last  to  the  bishops  of 
the  principal  cities. 

When,  in  the  fourth  century,  Christianity,  as  w,e  usually 
speak,  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the  like  combination, 
of  a  still  greater  number  of  churches,  and  such  as  were  more 
widely  diffused  through  Christendom,  was  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  the  emperour.     This  last  kind  of  congress  was 
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denominated  a  general  or  ecumenical  council.  Every  one  must 
Jjfirceiye,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  churches  was,  from 
whom  a  deputation  was  required,  the  fewer  deputies  they 
could  admit  from  each*  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
would  be,  that  when  the  christian  community  came  to  spread 
over  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  to  become  very  po- 
pulous by  th^  accession  of  multitudes  of  niew  proselytes,  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  different  congregations  would 
come  entirely  into  the  bands  of  the  pastors.  Nay,  even  of 
these  at  last,  especially  in  the  diocesan  Synods  and  ecumeni- 
cal councils,  there  would  be  found  access  for  none  but  digni- 
taries. And  in  this  manner  the  laity  would  come  by  degrees 
(as  in  fact  it  ha.ppened)  to  be  entirely  justled  out.  We  cannot 
be  surprised  that,  in  consequence  of  this  a  power  which  at 
first  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  derived,  should,  in  process 
.  of  time,  be  accounted  original,  and  that  %^hat  in  the  beginning 
had  been  conferred  by  election,  should  at  last  be  considered  as 
inherent  in  particular  offices. 

From  the  imperfection  of  the  ecclesiastick  history  of  the  first 
ageS)  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  progress  of  usurpation 
through  its  Various  stages  with  all  the  clearness  that  could  be 
wished.  Enough^  however,  may  be  clearly  discovered,  whea 
we  compare  the  state  of  things  in  latter  times  with  what  we 
learn  from  the  sacred  records,  and  from  the  genuine  undis- 
puted remains  of  the  apostolick  fathers,  to  satisfy  us  both  of 
the  reality  and  of  the  greatness  of  that  usurpation. 

There  are  very  few,  either  protestants  or  papists,  who  with 
Baronius,  and  the  other  tools  of  ecclesiastick  tyranny,  pretend 
to  assign  to  the  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  authority  an  apos- 
tolical original,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  objection  that  can  be 
raised  against  the  feasibility  of  an  acquisition  of  power  in  the 
bishops  over  the  presbyters,  that  does  not  operate  with  at  least 
equal  force  against  the  feasibility  of  such  an  acquisition  in  the 
metropolitans  over  the  bishops,  and  in  the  patriarchs  over  the 
metropolitans  ;  and,  I  may  add,  with  equal  reason,  (as  it  came 
afterwards,  in  a  great  measure,  to  obtain)  in  the  pope  over  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  christian  world.  There  is  a  gra- 
dation in  the  whole  progress :  the  steps  by  which  we  ascend 
are  exactly  similar.  Nor  is  the  origin  of  any  one  part^of  the 
system  more  unaccountable  than  of  another. 

Many  strenuous  advocates  for  episcopacy  do  not  admit,  that 
there  was  originally  any  visible  power  in  the  church  paramount 
to  that  of  the  bishops,  who  were  all,  in  this  respect,  on  a  foot 
of  perfect  equality.  There  was  no  "  e^/iscopus  episcoporum," 
say  they,  no  bishop  of  bishops,  but  Christ.  Yet  the  fact  is 
dndeniable,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  and  pri- 
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mates  which  these  men  consider  as  mere  usurpation,  catne^  la 
a  feiV  centuries,  very  easily  and  universally  to  obtain  ;  inso« 
much,  that  Dodwell's  smart  expostulation  with  the  presbytc« 
rians  may,  without  the  smallest  diminution  of  energy,  be 
retorted  upon  himself.  Change  but  the  vford  presbyteriis  into 
provinciisy  and  the  argument  is  the  same,  "  Quid  enim?  Fate* 
"  buntur  fuisse  ^<Ao»-^4»r»$,  qui  pares  non  ferrent,  Pompeios  ? 
•*  Nee  interim  lagnoscent  in  provinciis  fuisse  Csesares,  prio* 
*'  rum  pariter  impatientes  V^  Will  they  acknowledge^  that 
among  so  many  Pompeys^  who  could  endure  no  equal^  there  wa» 
not  in  the  provinces  one  desar^  who  could  stiver  no  superiour  ? 
fn  fact,  the  rise  of  the  bishop's  power  over  the  presbyters  is 
more  easily  accounted  for  than  that  of  the  metropolitans  over 
the  bishops.  The  situation  of  things  in  the  church  was  totally 
(Changed ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  now,  as  it  might  with  truth 
of  the  Second  century,  that  as  no  secular  end  could  be  promot- 
ed, there  was  no  rational  motive  to  excite  either  avarice  or 
^imbltion  on  the  one  side,  and  consequently  to  rouse  jealousy 
on  the  other.  An  ascendant,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result 
merely  of  superiour  zeal  and  virtue,  and  attended  with  more 
imminent  dangef ,  would  not  be  warmly  opposed,  whilst  world-* 
ly  motives  had  hardly  scope  to  operate. 

If  for  odr  direction  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the 
persons  who  were  originally,  and  seem  to  be  naturally,  entitled, 
to  have  a  share  in  all  consultations  about  church-affairs,  we 
recur  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  concerning  the  assembly  convened  at  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  dispute  about  circumcision,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  Those 
who  composed  that  convention  were  (as  the  sacred  historian 
informs  us)  the  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  ;  first  the  apos- 
tles, the  extraordinary  ministers  of  Jesus,  who  were  destined 
to  be  the  founders  of  his  church,  and  whose  office,  like  the 
title  that  expressed  it,  was  temporary,  and  expired  with  them  ; 
secondly,  the  elders,  Tpg(r^vle^»ty  rfie  stated  and  ordinary  pastors, 
whose  office  was  successive  and  perpetual ;  thirdly,  the  bre- 
thren, that  is,  as  the  term  in  the  New  Testament  is  known  to 
denote,  private  christians,  who  possessed  no  particular  charge 
or  office  in  the  church.  And  to  cut  off  all  pretext,  that  these 
last  were  present  only  as  witnesses  or  bystanders,  the  decree 
runs  as  much  in  their  name  as  in  the  name  of  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  being  given  expressly  and  authoritatively  as  the 
joint  command  of  all  the  three  classes  mentioned.  Thus  v* 
23,  &c.  "  The  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren,  send  greet- 
**  ing  to  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles.  Forasmuch 
1'  as  we  have  h^ard,  it  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled 
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^  with  one  accord,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  tham 
*  these  necessary  things." 

I  do  not  say  that  that  meeting  could  be  denominated  either 
a  provincial  or  a  diocesan  synod,  and  far  less  a  general  council. 
This  model  of  management,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastick  matters,, 
was  not  then  devised.  But  that  the  apostles  themselves,  not- 
"v^ithstanding  their  supernatural  gifts,  called  the  private  disci* 
pies  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  matters  of  publick  con- 
cern cnent,  may  serve  as  demonstration  to  us  of  the  natural 
title  that  such  have  (whatever  be  the  model)  to  participate  in 
those ,  councils  whereby  the  christian  community  are  to  be 
concluded.  And  that  private  christians  continued,  in  the  first 
ages,  to  share  in  the  deliberations  of  their  S}Tiods,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence,  as  was  signified  already,  from  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writings  still  extant. 

.  However^  as  in  the  space  of  a  few  centuries  matters  were^ 
in.  ^8  respect,  greatly  dtered,  and  the  church  wore  a  new 
face,  and  as  these  came  at  last  to  be  totally  excluded,  it  began 
of  course  to  be  maintained  as  a  doctrine,  that  those  persons, 
who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  sacred  orders,  were  absolute- 
ly unfit  for  being  received  into  their  councils,  to  deliberate  and 
judge  in  spiritual  and  holy  things  ;  that  for  the  pastors  to 
admit  them,  would  be  to  betray  their  trust,  and  profane  their 
office  ;  and  for  such  unhallowed  men  to  arrogate  any  power  ia 
thepe  matters,  would  be  no  better  than  a  sacrilegious  usur- 
patioh. 

"  But  before  such  tenets  as  these,  which  savour  so  much  of 
the  political  views  of  an  aspiring  faction,  and  so  little  of  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  gospel,  could  generally  obtain,  several 
cau&eshad  contributed  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people. 
On  every  occurrence  the  pastors  had  taken  care  to  improve  the 
respect  of  the  lower  ranks.  By  widening  the  distance  between 
their  own  order,  and  the  condition  of  their  christian  brethren ; 
and  for  this  purpose  had  early  broached  a  distinction,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  universally  prevailed,  of  the  whole  christian 
<;ommonwealth  into  clergy  and  laity.  The  terms  are  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  «A«^tff .  lot  or  inheritance,  and  Xtu^*  peo- 
ple. The  plain  intention  was  to  suggest,  that  the  former,  the 
{Kistprs  or  clergy,  for  they  appropriated  the  term  kA^^?  to 
themselves,  were  selected  and  contriadistinguished  from  the 
multitude,  as  being,  in  the  present  world,  by  way  of  eminence, 
G6d*s  pecuHum^  or  special  mheritance. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  claim  in  appearance  more 
irrogant,  or  in' reality  worse  founded.  God  is  indeed  in  the 
Old  Testament  said  to  be  the  inheritance  of.  the_  Levites, 
because  a  determined  shsire  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  made 
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to  God  was  in  part  to  serve  them  instead  of  an  estate  in  Iaiid» 
auch  as  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  tribes.  But,  I  pray  you» 
mark  the  difference  ;  no  where  is  the  tribe  of  Levi  called  (Jod'a 
inheritance,  though  that  expression  is  repeatedly  used  of  the 
whole  nation.  Concerning  the  whole  Israelitish  natjon^^ 
Moses,  who  was  himself  a  Levite,  says  in  an  address  to  Gocl^ 
Deut.  ix,  29, — "  They  are  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,^ 
**  which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power."  The 
words  in  the  septuagint  translation  deserve  our  particular 
attention.  ^Ovrot  A««$  m  /^  xA^^s  c^  hi  tfyyav/t^  tK  79(  Aiytrrjv  fy  7^ 
icr^vt  ra  m  fi£yu>i»i.  I'he  same  persons  are  in  the  same 
sentence  declared  to  be  both  the  Xa^  and  the  kXh^H'  What, 
says  the  canonist,  at  once  laymen  and  clergy  ?  That  is  certainly 
absurd  j  the  characters  are  incompatible  :'  yet  it  did  not  then 
appear  so  to  Moses.  Now  would  it  be  thought  reasonable  or 
just,  that  what  was  allowed  to  be  the  privilege  and  the  ^lory 
of  every  Israelite,  under  the  more  servile  establishment'  of 
Moses,  should,  under  the  more  liberal  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  be  disclaimed  by  all  those  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  have 
not  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  order^  which  they,'for  this 
reason,  have  called  clerical. 

When  we  recur  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testa**- 
ment,  we  find  one  passage,  and  but  one,  wherein  it  is  applied 
to  persons.  The  passage  is  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter^  the 
fifth  chapter,  and  third  verse,  which  is  thus  rendered  in  bur 
version.  **  Neither  as  being  Lords  over  God's  heritage,  but' 
•'  being  ensamples  to  the  flock."     The  words  in  the  original 

are,    futi"^   »$   Kvptevovlei   rm     xktipMf,    «M«  ru^ci    ytf6tuft    ra   vif^t^^ 

They  are  part  of  a  charge  given  to  the  presbyters,  or  pastors,, 
relating  to  their  care  of  the  people  committed  to  them,  who  are 
called  God's  flock,  which  they  are  commanded  to  feed,  of  which 
they  arc  to  take  the  oversight,  not  the  mastery,  and  to  which, 
they  are  to  serve  as  patterns.  The  same  persons,  therefore^ 
who  both  in  this,  and  in  the  preceding  verse,  are  styled  tt^i/ul^ 
Iffy  the  flock,  under  the  direction  of  God's  ministers,  the  shep- 
herds, are  also  called  K?ai(ot  \ns  inheritance,  over  whom  their 
pastors  are  commanded  not  to  domineer.  It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  in  the  choice  of  distinctions,  which  the 
church-rulers  so  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  affect,  they; 
should  have  paid  almost  as  litde  attention  to  the  style,  as  they^ 
did  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  books.  Let  it  be 
observed  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  distinction,  so  far 
from  having  a  foundation  in  Scripture,  stands  in  direct  contra- 
diction both  to  the  letter,  and^  to  the  sense  of  that  unerring^ 
standard.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  expositors,  jealous  for 
the  priesthood,  reader  the  term  xA^^^i  here,  the  church's  posses^, 
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•ions.  Not  to  mention  that  this  explication  but  ill  suits  thfe 
context,  and  annihilates  the  contrast  between  an  imperious 
master  and  an  engaging  patron,  and  supposeth  an  awkward 
ellipsis  in  the  words-^  allow  me  to  ask,  What  were  the  churches 
possessions  in  those  days  ?  Was  she  so  early  vested  with  land^ 
and  hereditaments,  for  it  is  to  such  only  that  the  term  kAi9^<^, 
when  denoting  property  or  possession,  is  applied  ?  Or  have 
those  interpreters  been  dreaming  of  the  truly  golden  age  of 
pope  Gregory  the  seventh,  when  the  patrimonies  of  some 
metropolitical  and  patriarchal  sees  were  indeed  like  dukedoms 
and  principalities,  and  the  grand  hi^arch  himself  could  dispose 
of  kingdoms  and  empires  i  In  the  apostolick  times,  on  thf 
contrary,  the  church's  patrimony  consisted  mostly,  I  may  say, 
in  persecution  and  calumny,  hatred  and  derision,  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  her  Lord. 

Some  have  ascribed,  but  very  unjustly,  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  we  have  been  considering,  to  Clemens  Romanus, 
who,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  I  had  formerly 
an  occasion  of  quoting,  contradistinguishes  ;umim<  (the  iaicks,  as 
we  should  be  apt  to  render  it)  among  the  Jews,  from  the  high* 
priest,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites*  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  it  is  mtroduced  by  him  when  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  not  of  the  christian  ministry^;  neither  does  it 
stand  in  opposition  to  any  one  general  term  such  as  lO*^-  or 
yAJv^oMi  J  but  after  mentionmg  three  different  orders,  he  uses 
the  term  ;«<«•<,  to  include,  under  one  comprehensive  name,  all 
that  were  not  specially  comprised  under  apy  pf  the  former ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  application 
sometimes  made  of  the  Latin  word  popularU.  In  this  view  it 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  contrasted  with  men  in  office  of 
any  kind  whatever.  Thus  in  speaking  of  civil  government,  it 
may  be  opposed  to  afx^ilt%y  to  denote  the  people  as  distin* 
guisbed  from  the  magistrates ;  or,4n  speaking  of  any  army,  to 
r^nyh  ^o  denote  the  soldiers  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
manders or  officers. 

I  maintain  further,  that  in  the  way  the  term  is  employed  by 
Clement,  it  does  not  imply  that  he  considered  it  as  in  itself 
exclusive  of  the  priesthood  and  Levitical  tribe,  to  which  the 
term  ?mx$*  is  opposed  in  that  passage.  They  are  here  indeed 
excluded,  because  separately  named,  but  not  from  the  import 
of  the  word.  But  as  this  criticism  may,  to  a  superficial  hear- 
er, appear  &  mere  subtlety  or  refinement,  I  shall  illustrate  it 
from  some  similar  examples,  which  I  hope  will  be  thought 
decisive.  Acts  xv,  22.  "  Thefe  pleased  it  the  apostles  and  el- 
'*  ders  with  tht  whole  church.''  Here  are  three  orders  plainly 
mentioned  and  distinguished,  the  apostles  or  extraordinary 
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jpiinisters,  ibe  elders  or  fixed  pastors,  imd  the  cbureh  or  ekrisN 
tian  people.  But  does  this  imply  that  the  narme  church  does 
not  properly  comprehend  the  pastors  as  veil  as  thepeofde? 
By  no  means.  They  are  not  indeed,  in  this  passage,  com» 
prised  under  the  term,  not  because  it  does  not  properly  extend 
90  far,  (which  is  not  fact)  but  because  they  are  separately 
named.  The  import  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no  more 
than  this,  ^^  The  apostles  and  elders,  with  all  th^  christian 
*^'  brethren,  who  come  not  under  either  of  these  denomina^ 
^^  tions."  Of  the  same  kind  exactly  is  the  passage  lately 
quoted  from  Peter,  where  the  w^tv^ep^t  are  opposed  to  the  %H^Ui 
not  as  though  the  former  constituted  no  part  of  God's  heri* 
tage,  or,  to  adopt  the  modem  style,  clergy  ;  they  only  do  not 
constitute  that  part,  of  which  they  are  here  commanded  to 
take  the  charge.  In  like  manner  Clement's  menticm  of  aibixu« 
after  speaking  of  the  several  orders  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
impoits  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  he  had  said,  ^^  And  all 
<'  the  Jewish  people."  So  that  his  manner  of  using  this  teroA 
affords  no  foundation  for  the  dbtinction  that  wjis  long  after  his 
time  introduced ;  qo  more  than  the  general  argument  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  people,  or  of  the  pastors,  pn  eaich 
other,  taken  from  the  rigid  obseryance  which  the  different 
dasses,  under  the  Mosaick  economy,  had  of  their  reapectire 
functions,  affords  a  foundation  (as  some  have  ridiculously 
urged)  for  concluding  that  the  orders  in  the  christian  ministry'^ 
were  the  same  in  number  widi  the  Jewish,  So  far  indeed  is 
Clement  from  giving  any  insinuation  of  this  kind,  that^  in  i 
passage  formerly  quoted,  he  expressly  mentions  the  chrislSaB 
orders  as  being  two,  and  as  havmg  been  clearly  and  by  naiwe 
predicted  in  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    - 

But  to  return  to  the  distinction  of  the  whole  chu(rch  i^itA 
clergy  and  laity  :  in  after  ages  they  even  improved  upon  their 
predecessors.  The  schoolmen  (a  modest  race,  all  clergymen) 
thought  it  was  doing  the  laymen  too  much  honour  to  derive 
the  name  from  XatA^-  populus.  It  suited  their  notions  better 
to  deduce  it  from  xtun,  lapis,  a  stone.  Take  for  a  specimen  a 
few  things  advanced  on  this  subject  by  some  Celebrated  doc« 
tors,  as  quoted  by  Altensfaig  in  his  Lexicon  Theologicum. 
**  Capitur  elericus  pro  viro  docto,  scientifico,  perito,  seientia 
**  pleno,  repleto  et  experto.  E  contra  laicus  capitar  pro  viro 
**  mdocto,  imperito,  insipiente  et  lapideo.  Unde  laicus  dicetur 
*'  a  ame«,  GrsBce,  qviod  est  lapis  JLatine.  Et  sic  omnis  elericus, 
^'  in  quantum  elericus,  est  laudabiLis ;  laicus  vero,  in  quantum 
*^  laicus,  est  vituperandus.  Clerici  quoque  a  toto  genere  de 
**  jure  pr»ponuntur,  et  debent  praponi  laicis."  To  these  I 
ohall  add  the  sentiments  of  cardinal  Bona^  in  relation  to 
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the  care  that  ought  to  be^taken  by  the  clefgy,  that  laymen  may 
not  be  allowed  to  do  themselveB  harm  by  study  itag  the  pro* 
founder  parts  of  scripture^  which'  their  stupidity  is  utterly  inca* 
|>able  of  comprehending.  He  kindly  mentions^  at  the  same 
time,  the  books  which  he  thinks  they  will  not  be  the  worse  for^ 
and  which^  therefore,  they  may  be  permitted  to  peruse*  ^^  De 
^*  laicis  in  quibus  mater  cRcitatis  superbia  remat,  quatenus  ad 
^^  ea  quae  sunt  fidei  et  morum*  Cum  enim  sicut  idiots  presu* 
^*  munt  sacram  scripturam  exponere,  quce  est  profundissima 
^^  omnium  scripturarum.  Cum  iterum  habeant  quandam  ho« 
^*  nestatem  exteriorem^  cootemnunt  vitam  omnium  aliorum^ 
^^  et  merito  hujus  duplicis  superbia  excaecantur,  ut  incidant  in 
^*  errorum  istum  pessimum^  per  quern  exc»cantur  a  Deo,  ua 
^  nciaciaot  dfscernere  quid  boi^uni  est  et  quid  malum^  Quar^ 
^*  noB  o<flMies  tenpturae  libroft  legant  Ikici,  Quoniam  nihil  est 
*^tmm  simctam  et  saluhre  etpium  quo  non  contingat  abuti,  sic 
^>  de  libris  evenit^  quorum  non  est  culpa,  neque  scribentium^ 
^  sed  sccsltts  est  in  abusu  :  non  tamen  arcendi  videntur  ab  op^* 
^  ascutis  moralibus  et  devotis,  nullam  in  se  diflkultatem,  nee 
^  ambiguitatem^  nee  absm^ftatem  in  translatione  gerentibus, 
'^  eujosmodi  sunt  histori8&,  vel  vitst,  vel  legendfie*  sanctorum^ 
^nec  non  liieditatioiles  sanclse*''  How  condescending  is  the 
good  doctor  !  He  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  stupid  and 
c<i]lceit€d  generation  of  laymen  frook  veiMifng  some  of  the  plain- 
er book»ol  Sertpture,  and  iildulges  them  freely  in  what  is  bet* 
ter  for  them,  story-books  and  godly  meditations,  and  the  le- 
(S^iidsol'the  saints» 

-  ^i  shall  have  occasion. aftetitrards  tt>  trace  a  little  further  the 
miost  material  ehafrges,  to  which  those  above-mentioned,  an 
well  as  other  no^el  names  and  distinctions,  were  rendered 
iiibi«rvieBt« 
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1  HAVE  met  with  the  observation,  though  I  do  not  at  pre** 
sent  recollect  where,  that  the  world;  is  ruled  by  namaa*  It 
'  matters  not  who  said  so  :  but  experience  shows  us,  that  U»ere 
is  more  truth  in  the  remark  than  any  one,  at  first  hisaring^ 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  When  names  are  first  assii^ed.t^ 
offices,  or  even  to  orders  of  mei^  there  is  commonly  aaa«io«> 
elation  of  ideas  favourable  or  unfavourable  in  some  re^spect  or 
other,  which  is  derived  from  the  more  anciecit  to  the  more  re* 
cent  application  of  the  term.  And  even  if  the  term  should  h^ 
coined  for  th^  occasion,  the  materials  whence  it  is  tajcen,  tha^ 
is,  the  known  etymolog)^  produces  the  same  effect^  .  It  iAV.a<t> 
riably  gives  rise  to  certain  associations ;  these  influence  opi^^ 
nion,  and  opinion  governs  practice.  We  have  seen  the  ten-, 
dency,  which  the  distinction  of  mankind  intp  clergy  and  lait|| 
had  to  heighten,  in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  is,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  the  reverence  for  the  sacked  <i^ 
der.  The  effect  thus  actually  produced,  in  ignorant  ages., 
through  the  arrogance  of  the  one  side,  and  the  superstition  o^ 
the  other,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  perfectly  astonishing. 
I  shall  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  consequences  of  some 
other  innovations  in  the  style  adopted  on  these  subjects. 

A  close  resemblance,  bpth  in  titles  and  functions,  to  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  came  soon  to  be  very  much  affected  by  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  The  very  names  of  high-priest,  priest, 
and  Levite,  which  the  inspired  writers  had  never  once  applied 
to  any  class  of  ministers,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  in  tbe> 
christian  commonwealth,  appeared  to  have  a  wonderful  fasci*. 
nation  in  them,  that  rendered  them  incomparably  superiour  to 
any  appellations  which  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  had 
thought  fit  to  bestow.  Beside  the  fancied  dignity,  the  sacer« 
dotal  titles  had  been  always  understood  to  convey  the  notiou 
pf  certain  rights,  which  conduced  both  to  the  honour,. and  to 
the  einolun^ent,  of  those  to  whom  these  titks  belonged*.    Now 
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h^ing  avftittd  themselve^  of  the  sup{>08ed  analogy,  thejr 
thought  they  had  the.  best  right  ih  the  world  to  extend  their 
claims  much  further  $  arguing,  that  because  the  bishops,  pres* 
byters,  and  deacons,  were  the  high-priests,  priests,  and  Levites, 
of  a  superidur,  a  more  heavenly  and  spiritual  dispensation, 
they  ought  to  possess  tnore  of  the  unrighteous  mammoh,  that 
is,  more  eat^hly  treasure,  and  greater  temporal  power.  And, 
what  ifir  still  more  extraordinary,  by  such  wretched  reasoning 
the  bulk  of  mankind  were  convinced. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  the  great  difference  between  the 
style  adopted  by  the  apostles,  in  relation  to  all  sacred  matters, 
and  that  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  crept  into  the 
church,  and  even  became  universal  in  it.  Under  the  Afosaick 
economy,  which  exacted  the  rigid  observance  of  a  burden- 
some ritual,  die  only  place  devoted  to  the  ceremonial  and  tern* 
poiaiy  service,  consisting  in  sacrifices  and  oblations,  ablutions, 
aspersions,  and  perfumes,  was  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  nd 
where  eise  could  the  pubtick  cremonies  be'  lawfully  performed* 
The  placeii  that  were  dedicated  to  what  may  be  called  compa- 
ratively  the  moral  and  unchangeable  part  of  the  service,  con* 
mtiiig  hi/prayers  and  thanksgivit^gs,  and  instructive  lessons 
from  the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  the  synagogues,  which,  as 
dtey  were  utider  no  limitation,  in  point  of  number,  time,  or 
place,  might  b^  built  in  any  city,  or  village,  where  a  suitable 
congregation  of  worshippers  could  be  found ;  not  only  ia 
Jlldea,  but  wherever  the  Jewish  nation  was  dispersed,  and  that 
even  though  their  temple  drid  their  polity  should  subsist  no 
longer.  The  ceremonies  of  the  law  being  represented  in  the 
gospel  as  but  the  shadows  of  the  spiritual  good  things  dis«  ' 
doaed  by  the  latter,  and  its  corporal  purifications,  and  other 
rites^  as  the  weak  and  beggarly  elemtSnts,  intended  to  serVe  but 
for  a  time,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  ushering  a  more  divine 
and  rational  dispensation,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  borrow- 
ed no  names  from  the  priesthood,  to  denote  the  christian  mi- 
tfUtiry,  or  from  the  parade  of  the  templciservice  much  calcu« 
htted  ,to  dazzle  the  senses,  to  express  the  simple  but  spiritual 
dftvottons  and  moral  instructions,  for  which  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  assembled  under  the  humble  roof  of  one  of  their  bre- 
thren* On  the  contrary,  in  the  name  j^ey  gave  to  the  sacred 
offices,  as  well  as  to  other  things,  regaiping  their  religious  ob* 
servances,  they  showed  more  attention  to  the  service  of  the 
p^magogue,  as  in  every  respect  more  analogous  to  the  reaaoiia- 
Ut  service  required  bygthe  gospel.  The  place  where  they,  tnet 
»  ence,  James  ii.  2,  called  a  synagogue,  but  never  a  temple* 
^^  If  diere  come  into  your  assembly,"  tt^  n^^  trvfttyuyitf  if/um.  An4 
it  ia  well  known,  that  the  names  teacher,  elder,  overseer,  zu 
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tmdfmt,  or  minitt^r,  and  even  smgel^  or  mesail^g^r^iof  (he  cQi^< 
g^egation,  were,  in  relation  to  the  minisfry  of  th<  Jewish  ftyn»* 
gogue,  in  current  use. 

When  we  consider  this  frequent  recourse  to  tertiis  of  the 
pqe  kind,  and  this  uniform  avoidance  of  those  c^)  the  other -i 
^d  when  at  the  same  time  we  consider  how  much  the  sacred 
writers  were  inured  to  all  the  names  relating;  to  the  saccardot^ 
functions  i  and  how  obvious  the  application  wmt  have  heen^ 
if  it  had  been  proper ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thia  conduct 
i|s  arising  from  any  accidental  circumstance.  We  are  compel- 
led to  say  with  Grotius,  (De  imperio  sum.  Poteafc*  cap*  ii.  5,> 
*^  Non  de  nihilo  est,  quod  ab  eo  loquendi  genere,  et  Cbristus 
*^  ipse,  et  ^postoli  semper  abstinuerunc'^  It  is  indeed  most 
natursd  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  sprung froma  sense  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  such  an  use  to  this  divine  econo«iy« 
which,  like  its  author,  ^^  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
^  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  t 
Xfk2^y  add,  it  must  have  sprung  from  a  ccMiviction  that  such  an 
application  might  mislead  the  unwary  into  misappr^hensioni 
of  the  nature  of  the  evangelical  law. 

In  it  Jesus  Christ  iis  represented  as  our  only  priest  i  and  as 
)^e  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  his  priesthood  is 
unchangeable!  untransmissive,  and  eternal^  A  priest  is  a  me<^ 
diator  between  God  and  man.  Now  we  are  taught,  in  this 
divine  economy,  that  as  there  is  one  God,  there  is  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  The  unity  of 
the  mediatorship,  and  consequently  of  the  priesthood^  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  really  an  article  of  our  reli- 
« gion  as  the  unity  of  the  Godhead*  I  d6  not  deny  that  iti  a 
looi^er  sense  every  minister  of  religion  may  be  called  a  mediator^ 
or,  if  you  please,  a  priest ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  moUth  of  tho 
congregation,  in  presenting  their  prayera  to  God,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  ako  the  mouth  of  God,  on  whose  part  he  admonishes 
the  people.  The  great  reason  against  innovating  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  these  ijiames  is,  not  because  the  names  are.  in  no 
sense  applicable,  (that  is  not  pretended)  but  because  firat,  thejr 
are  unnecessary  ;  secondly,  their  former  application  must  un«* 
avoidably  create  misapprehensions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  evangelical  ministry;  ajid  thirdly,  because  the  inspired 
ipenmen  of  the  New  ^X^estaipent,  who  best  understood  the 
Mture  of  that  ministry,  never  did  apply  to  it  those  names« 
But  to  return,  the  only  proper  sacrifice,  under  the  new  cove* 
nant,  ta  which  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  pointed,  and  in  which 
they  were  consummated,  is  the  death  oi  Christ*  This,  as  it 
eimnot,  like  the  legal  sacrifices,  be  repeated,  neither  re<piire9 
Mlwts  any  supplement.    *^  For  by  one  offeaing  he  hath 
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**  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified*"  Soinetiviei^ 
indeed^  in  i^egaid  to  the  Mosaick  institution,  an  idlegorical 
style  is  adopted,  wherein  all  christians  are  represented  aspriestSi 
being,  as  it  were,  in  baptism,  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  the  whole  community  as  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
Bbiritual  sacrifices  to  him,  the  bodies  of  christians  as  temples 
destined  for  the  inhabitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.  The 
oblations  are  thanksgivings,  prayer,  and  praise.  The  same 
name  is  abo  given  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  mercy.  *^  To  do 
^  good  and  to  comittunicate  forget  not,  for  with  suth  sacrifices 
♦*  God  is  weU  pleased*'^  This  is  also  the  manner  of  the  ear- 
liest fathers.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  the 
lew,  after  mentioning  Christ  as  our  all-sufficient  high-priecat, 
msists,  that  in  consequence  of  our  christian  vocation,  we,  his 
disciples,  not  the  pastors  exclusively,  are  God's  true  sacer- 
dotal  family.  Hfun  tte^tifmltfMf',  f«  «A«^<9ty  ym^  ttjuf  In  B-w, 
in  this  allustve  way,  also,  the  terms  circumcision,  passover, 
unleavened  bread,  ahar,  sabbath,  and  the  like,  are  sometiittes 
allegorically  applied  by  the  sacred  penmen.  But  no  where  are 
the  terms  htgh-priest,  priest,  or  Levite,  applied  peculiarly  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ. 

'  Doctor  Hickes,  a  zealous  asserter  of  what  he  calls  the  chris- 
tian priesthood,  has  a  wonderful  mediod  of  solving  this  dift- 
ciihy.  He  supposes,  that  Clirist  and  his  apostles  acted  the 
polititians  in  this  particular.  According  to  him  they  were 
irfraid,  ih»t  with  all  the  miracles  dtid  supernatural  gifts  they 
eduld  boast,  it  was  an  undertaking  too  bold  to  be  hazarded,  to 
appear  as  rivals  to  the  Jewish  priests.  Here  he  inadvertently 
ascribes  a  conduot  to  Jesus  Christ,  which,  in  my  apprehension, ' 
reflects  niot  a  litile  on  die  sincerity  of  that  spotless  character. 
**  As  a  Jew,-'  says  be,  (Let.  1,  chap.  iii.  ^  t,)  **  he  was  to  ob- 
^  sei^v^e  ihe  law  and  die  temple  worship,  and  live  in  communion 
^  with  the  Jews  ;  which,  though  he  could  do  as  a  king  and  a 
*'  prophet,  yet  he  could  not  do  it  with  congmity,  had  he  declar* 
♦*  edhitt^if  to  be  their  sovereign  pontif,  that  very  high-priest, 
<^  of  which  Aaron  himself  was  but  a  type  and  shadow.*^  But 
^llow  me  to  ask.  Why  could  he  not  i  Was  it  because  there  was 
a  re^  incongruity  betwisct  his  conforming  to  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship, and  his  character  of  high*priest  ?  If  there  was,  he  acted 
jncodgmously,  for  he  did  conform ;  and  all  he  attained  by  not 
declaring  himself  a  priest,  was  not  to  avoid,  but  to  dissenw 
He,  thi*  incongruity.  And  if  there  i^vas  none  in  confbrming, 
where  was  the  incongruity  in  avowing  a  conduct  which  was  in 
itsdif  congruous  and  defensible?  We  are  therefisre  forced  to 
conclude,  from  this  passage,  either  that  our  Lord  acted  itiicott* 
gruously,  and  was  forced  to  recur  to  dissimulation  to  conceal 
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it,  or  that  Dofitor  Hickes  argues  very  inconsequentially.  IThfc 
true  christian  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  which  side  of  the 
alternative  he  ought  to  adopt. 

fiutjto  consider  a  little  the  hypothesis  itself,  the  apostles 
might  boldly,  it  seems,  and  without  such  offence  as  could  en- 
danger the  cause,  call  their  master  the  Messiah,  the  king,  (a 
tiame  with  the  Jews  above  every  other  human  title.)  They 
might,  in  this  respect,  say  safely,  that  though  their  chief  priests 
and  rulers  had  killed  the  Lord  of  life,  God  had  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  nay,  had  done  more,  had  exalted  him  to  hi$ 
own  right  hand,  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  to  give  repeiit^ 
ance  to  the  people,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  They  might 
thus  openly,  if  not  put  him  in  the  place  of  the  priest,  pnt  him 
in  the  place  of  the  Almighty,  to  whom  the  priests  are  bound 
to  minister,  and  from  whom  ultimately  all  the  blessings  must 
be  obtahied  ;  nay,  and  represent  his  power  as  more  extensive 
in  procuring  divine  forgiveness  and  favour,  (the  gi^at  object 
of  all  their  sacrifices)  than  any  that  had  ever  been  experienced 
through  the  observance  of  the  Mosaick  rites;  inasmuch  as 
^^  by  him  all  that  believe  are  ju|sti(ied  from  all  things,  from 
**  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses*** 
Yet,  says  the  doctor,  they  durst  not  call  him  priest*  Now  w« 
know  ikat  the  usurping  of  diis  title  was  not,  by  the  Jewish 
institute,  either  treason  or  blasf^emy ;  whereas,  the  titles  and 
attributes,  which  the  apostles  gave  their  master,  were  account* 
ed  both  treasonable  and  blasphemous  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
and  with  too  much  appearance  of  truth,  if  Jesus,  had  been  the 
impostor  they  imagined  him  ;  for  the  disciples  set  him  in  their 
representations  above  every  thing  that  is  named,  either  in  the 
heaven,  or  upon  the  earth.  I  might  say  further.  Did  the  first 
preachers  hesitate  to  maintain  the  cause  of  their  master,  not* 
withstanding  that  by  implication  it  charged  the  guilt  of  hts 
blood  on  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  those  rulers  themselves 
but  too  plainly  perceived?  But  why  do  I  say  by  implication? 
They  often  most  explicitly  charged  them  with  this  atrodiotts 
guilt.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sanhedrim  that  Stephen  b6Uh> 
ly  said.  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fdt here  persecuted^ 
and  they  have  slain  them  who  showed  before  of  the  coming  'of  the 
just  one^  of  whom  ye  hatie  keen  now  the  betrayeps  and  murderei^. 
Might  they  thus  with  safety  to  the  cause,  at  least,  though  not 
with  impunity  to  their  persons,  exhibit  those  priests  as  nomi* 
cides,  parricides,  regicides,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  bold  e±» 
pression,  even  deicides  j  and  yet  durst  not,  without  involving 
the  whole  in  one  general  ruin,  so  mudi  as  insinuate  that  they 
also  had  their  priests  ?  Credat  Judaeus  Apelbu 
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-  itk  shctt,  the  whole  pretext  dft  this  learned  doctor  h  precisely 
%»  if  one  should  saf ,  that  if  in  a  country  like  this,  for  instance; 
one  were  to  raise  a  rehelliou  in  favour  of  a  pretender  to  the 
erown,  the  ^artl«ans  might,  with  comparatively  little  danger 
Or  offence,  style  iht  sovereign  in  possession  a  tyraiit  and  usur- 
toer,  and  proclaim  the  man  they  would  set  up,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  even  add)  Defender  of  the 
Faith*  But  it  would  be  imminently  hazardous,  and  would 
probai^y  ruin  the  cause,  to  insinuate  that  he  had  the  patronage 
bf  any  ecclesiastic k  benefices.  They  may  with  safety  denomi- 
iiate  him  the  head  of  the  church,  and  of  the  law,  the  source  of 
all  honours  and  authority  in  the  state^  and  even  give  him 
Ht^er  titles  than  ever  mqnarch  had  enjoyed  before  ;  they  may 
assume  to  themselves  the  names  of  all  so^ts  of  offices,  civil  or 
military,  under  him  ;  but  if  they  would  avoid  inevitable  per- 
dition, let  them  not  style  any  of  themselves  his  chaplains*  In 
fiict,  the  lAsardky  here  is  not  equal  to  the  former.  ^ 

Let  it  not  be  imagined.  Gentlemen,  frbm  what  has  been  ad« 
Vaneed  above,  that  I  meait  to  contend  with  any  man  about 
words  aiid  names.  X  know  they  are  in  themselves  but  mere 
Sounds*  and  things  indifferent.  And,  doubtless,  any  one 
sound  i0  naturally  as^  fit  to  serve  as  the  sigh  of  any  idea  as  ano^ 
iftier.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  us,  at  preseiit^  whether 
we  call  a  minister  of  religion,  bishop,  prelaw,  presbyter,  priest, 
OF  clergyman.  And  pertinaciously  to  refuse  the  use  of  th^ 
liames  which  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language^  has  authoriz- 
ed, might  be  thought  to  savour  of  puritanical  fanaticism.  The 
idltssion  they  plainly  bore  at  first  is  now  scarcely  miiided,  an4 
liieir  etymology  ts,  in  regard  to  most  people^  either  unknown 
wr  forgotten*  But  in  deducihg  the  traih  of  changes  which,  in 
process  of  time^  was  effected  both  in  things  and  in  opinions,  it 
is  pertinent  to  take  notice  of  the  purpose  originally  served  by 
the  introduction  of  such  liovel  names  atid  phrases,  as  those  on 
%rhich  we  have  been  remarking  once  were,  as  well  as  of  the 
meanings  originally  cohveyed  by  them.  To  Causes  in  appeal^ 
uce  the  most  trivial  often  effects  the  most  important  are  to 
be  ascribed* 

I  might  add  to  the  above  observations,  that  some  carried 
this  species  of  innovation  so  far  as' even,  oiie  would  think,  tO 
envy  the  pagans  the  appellatioils  they  l^estdwed  on  the  mint^ 
iters  of  an  idolatrous  worships  and  on  those  who  t3resided  in 
AeiT  secret  and  ^oininable  rites.  The  learned  doctor  lately 
<|uoted,  though  a  sincere  christian  in  his  D^ay,  possessed  mucn 
M  that  spirit,  find  seetiiis  to  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  nO 
^#«K:h  fine  words  and  high-bounding  titles  ^  hierophant,  hiero* 
Wyst,  aiEid  my^tagogue.    It  iiiras  the  same  spirit  that  proniptec}^ 
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m  the  pastors^  tkt  affectation  ofepitl^Uf  added  to  tt^irnaiiAed^ 
expressive-  of  dieir  virtues^  and  of  the  esteem  and.veneratiom 
of  those  that  approached  theoi^  such  as  most  holy,*  liiost  blea». 
sed,  mo3t  religioast  most  worthy  of  God^  beloved  of  God«  re^ 
verend,  venerable,  and  many  odiers^  which  it  were  tedious  to 
enumerate,  together  with  certain  ceremoniesf  such  as  bowing 
the  bead,  kissing  the  hands,  and  the  like.  Of  these  I  ^haU 
only  say,  that  though  some  of  them  became  afterwards,  as 
words  of  course,  mere  marks  of  civil  respect  for  the  office, 
they  were,  in  their  application  at  firsts  entirely  personal*  If 
we  were  to  settle  a  sort  of  spiritual  barometer  for  determining 
the  precise  quantity  at  which  piety  and  virtue^  at  any  given 
time,  arrived  in  the  church,  I  could  not  assign  a  better  than 
the  use  of  these  epithets  and  ceremonies,  holding  it  as  an  in*^ 
variable  canon,  that  in  proportion  as  the  external  signs  muUi* 
plied,  the  substance  of  internal  religion  decreased*  At  no 
time  could  the  pharisaical  scribes  be  accused  of  greater  osten- 
tation,  or  more  desire  of  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Kabbi,  than  were,  a  few  ages  afterwards, 
the  ministers  of  the  humble  Jesus^  who  had  so  expressly  warn- 
ed his  followers  against  the  imitation  of  their  vmnoglorioue 
Planners.  Yet  such  are  the  manners  which  even^  in  these  mofv- 
enlightened  times,  the  priestly  pride  of  some  prelatical  preach* 
ers  has  instigated  them  to  write  whole  volumes  to  revive^ 
.  One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  all  those  great  distino« 
tions  of  the  sacred  order  was,  that  they  made  way  for  another, 
.by  which  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  a  manner,  appropriajted 
the  term  church  to  themselves.  I  have  had  occasion,  in  these 
lecture^  to  lay  before  you  the  only  undoubted  acceptations) 
.wherein  I  find  the  word  txtt^vurtet  employed  in  the.  New  Testar 
ment,  and  have  observed,  that  when  applied  to  the  disciple 
of  Christ,  it  always  denotes  either  the  whole  christian  com-* 
^unity,  or  all  those  of  a  particular  congregation,,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  own  pastors.  I  have  also  pointed  out  one 
.deviation  from  the  latter  of  these  original  meanings  naturally 
consequent  on  the  change  that  in  a  few  centuries  ensued,  whfK 
the  bishop,  instead  of  the  oversight  of  one  congre^tion,  hfid 
the  superintendency  of  many  congregations,  that  is,  when  his 
one  congregation,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  proselytes,  vr^ 
.split  into  several,  and  when  the  habit  of  applying  the  word  in 
the  singular  number  td  the  whole  of  a  bishop's  charge  prevail- 
ed over  strict  propriety,  and  the  primitive  use  of  the  term* 
This  pi:epared  men  for  a  still  farther  extension  of  the  name  to 
all  the  congregations  of  a  province  under  the  same  metropoli- 
.tan,  and  afterwards  to  all  those  of  a  civil  diocess  under  tbo 
saine  patriarch  or  exarch.  ... 
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I  mew  tate&d  to  |>oiiit  out  another  still  more  r^mark^U^'de*' 
WLtitoi  not  froin  die  latter,  as  those  now  mentioned  Were,  buC 
from  the  former  of  the  two  primitive  senses,  whcMby^  th%' 
word  is  applied  to  the  christian  commonwealth.     Then^  ft 
BieaiiS,  as  is  prei^fnded,  eitfier  the  church  collective,  that  iir,  the 
wht^e  community  of  christians^  or  the  church  repn^^entativ^^ 
that  is,  vay  some,  the  whole  clerical  orders,  sayothei's^  the 
chureh  judicatories,  especially  the  supreme*     And  this,  *[  ac^ 
knowledge,  is  a  distinction  that  is  favoured  not  only  by  those  of 
the  Romisii  communion,  but  by  most  sects  of  protestat/ts  Msd; 
To  many,  however,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  one  of  the  num-* 
her,  it  is  manifearc, that  it  is  no  less  a  novelty  than' the  former',' 
having  no  foundation  in  the  scriptural  usage. 

The  Hebrew  word  Snp  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Gtedi* 
exMMvriM,  and  is  cottimoniy  rendered  by  it  in  the  septuagmt,^t1Vte'' 
only  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  use  in  the' 
days  of  our  Saviour.     Its  idiom  and  phraseology  Was  conse- 
quently become  the  standard,  in  all  matters  that  concei^trecl^ 
i^ligicffi,  to  all  the  Jewish  writers  who  used  the  GreeM  lahguage,. 
and  were  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hellenists. 
From  them  the  term  was  originally  borrowed  by  the  penmen  df 
the  New  Testament.     From  their  manner  of  using  it,  there»^ 
fore^  the  general  meanings  of  the  word  are  to  be  sought.  '  But 
though  the  phrases  harm*  hnp  Sa  in  Hebrew,  and  vdtfret » ttotxne^tdt 
fo-pcttfi  in  Greek,  the  whole  church  of  Israel,  do  frequently- 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in- 
^ieh  they  are  not  confessedly  equivalent  to  die  phrases  ^ti 
'to'^^tme^  and   ww  r«  iB^  l<r^«fA,  ail  the  nation  of  Israel.     The' 
same  may  be  said  of  the  phrases  o^r  SnS  and  nrfete  CDJTi »  eic^ 
nhi9im^  Bt»  and  •  Ams  ^b  the  church  of  God  and  the  people  o€ 
God.     A  distinction  between  these  would  have  been  pro« 
Aounced  by  them  inconceivable,  as  being  a  distinction  between 
thexhurch  and  its  constituent  members.     In  the  Latin  trans* 
ktion,  called  the  Vulgate,  the  date  of  which,  or  a  great  part  o^ 
which,if  I  mistake  not,  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  c^ik' 
tory,  the  Greek  word  is  commonly  retained,  having  been  long* 
before^  naturalized  among  christians.    Accordingly  they  ren« 
dered  those  phrase  }n  the  Old  Test%H|ent  ammsi  ecck^kk  I^aet 
and  eeehsia  Miei* 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  our  English  translators  havcy 
never  admitted  the  word  church  into  their  version  of  the  Oid 
.Testament,  notwithatanding  the  frequent  use  they  have  made' 
of  it  in  their  translation  of  the  New.  They  have  always^ 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  above-mentioned  by  the  Englislv 
V  words  congregation,  assembly,  or  seme  synonymous  tetm.  I 
doaot  mtaii«tp  say,t  tat   sa  so  doing,^  ^ey  have  mistransl^tedf 
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adapted  tp  express  the  sense  pf  the  Hebrew^  as^tke  appelUliveiir 
of  one  lakDguage  commoiily  are  to  convey  4ie  ideas  soggeate^* 
by  those  of  another*     Bat  these  English  words  vreve  altoge><^ 
tibu^r  as  fi^'for^xpressii^  the  sense  of  the  itrord  «»eAf0««  in  tb«. 
New;;Testameiit  as  of  the  word  ^  m  the  01d«  the  f^jrmer 
beings  the  term  by  which  the  latter  had  bqen  rendered  aknoal 
uniformly  in  the  septuagint,  and  which  had  been  easployted  aft 
equivalent  by  all  the  Hellenist  Jews*   What  I  Uanie^  thexefaMre, 
in  oiiir  translators,  is  the  want  of  unifprmi^*     They  ^ght 
qpnstantly  to  have  rendered  the  original  ^tpression  dithetf 
church  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  congr^gaU$».  in  the  New. 
it^erms  so  perfectly  coiiicident  in  signification,  as  those  Hebrew 
attud. Greek  names  are,  ought  to  h<ive  been*  translated  by  the 
same  «£.nglish  word.     There  is  one  advantage  at  least  resulting 
from  .such  a^i  attention  to. uniformity,  which  is  this,  thai  if  the' 
iq^lication  of  the  word  should,  in  a  few  passages,  bednbi^usi 
^  comparison  with  the  other  passages  wherein  it  oisetits,  '«ft«a. 
serves  entirely  to  remove  the  doubu     They  are  the  wojie  imet^ 
cusable,  in  regard  to  the  present  ins^ance^  that  ihey  do  not  jre^ 
fiise  the  title  of  church  to  the  Israelitish  commoflKwealtht  wliev; 
1^  occasion  of  giving  it  occurs  in  the  New  TesiMnetit^  <hougjl^^ 
they  would  take  no  oceasiotn  in  the  Oldt    Thus  they  havie  j^o^- 
dered  the  words  of  Stephen^  wlio  siiys,  spealtiflils  of  Mosas^ 
Atts  vii,  38,  *'*'  This  as  he  that  was  in  ^e  chorch  in-tbe  wilder^* 
Qc;ss«''     Oi9^«  t£*9 «  yMM/wftif  ft  7«  tM»i$iTmt»7n  fjnrui' 
..  £ut  i^  the  use  neither  of  the  Greek  word  in. the  New  Tesf^k* 
meut,  nor  of  the  correspondent  Hebrew  word  in  the  eMt  dsK 
we  find  a  vestige  of  an  applicaitioo  of  the  term  to  a  smaller 
jiartof  the  community,  their  gov^erno^s,  pastors,  or  prieats* 
fi>r  instance,  as  representing  Uie  whole.     The  oidy  passage^  as 
far  as  I  can  kam,  that  has  been,  with  aay  appearance  of  plan* 
sibility,  alleged  for  this  purpose,  is  Matt«  xviii.  17^  w^jce  our 
Lord,  in  the  directions  be  gives  for  removing  offences  between 
brethren,  enjoins  the  party  offended,  after  repeated  admonitiote 
ia  a  more  private  manner  have  proved  inefifectAial^  to  rekrte 
the  whole  to  the  church,  f<3rr  t*  tiati^tm^  aod  it  is  added, 
'^  If  he  neglect  to  bear  the  chur<2h,  l^et  him  be  to  ihee  Jtt  ahea-. 
^^then  and  a  publican."    Now  I  ask  by  what  rule  of  sound, 
criticism  can  we  arbitrarily  impose  here  on  the  word  ^hurch^ 
the  signification  of  church  representative^  a  signi^caiton  whnfa 
we  do  not  find  it  be^s  in  one  other  passage  of  scripture  2  To, 
affirm,  without  proof,  that  tjiis  is  1^  sense  of  it  here,  is.  taking  > 
£or  granted  the  very  point  in  question. 

But  we  have  more  than  merely  negative  evidasce  that  the 
HPieaning  of  the  word  is  here,  h&  in.  other  places^  no  msni  shais 
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GiMigre«»ltfm,  and  that  «he  tttm<iiight  to  hai^ be«n  f«ndera4 
^*  htt  it  be  Qb8erye4»  (hat  oor  Lord  gave  these  direcuoiia> 
duriagthe  auMisteiice  of.  the  Mosaick  eatabUahment;  and  if. 
we  brieve  that  he  splice  imelligibly,  <»•  with  a  view  tobe..ua. 
dei*8lood,  we  must  believe  alsoi  xhat  he  used  the  word  in  aa 
acceptation,  with  which  th^  hearera  were  acquainted*  DodweU 
himaelf  saw  the  propriety  of  this  rule  of  interpreting,  when,  he 
jsaid,^  ^^  It  very  much  confirms  me  in  myTeasoniaga,  when  I 
^^  find  an  inteynretation  of  the  scriptures  not  only  agreeaUe  ti& 
^^  the  worda  of  the  scriptures,  but  agreeable  also  to  the  notiona' 
^^  and  aignificatiOas  of  words  then  received.  For  that  sense 
^^  which  was  most  likely  to  be  then  understood  was,  in  all  like* 
^  lihood,  the  true  sense  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghoift  UaaeUl 
**  Otherwiae  there  eould  be  no  security  that  his  true  sense 
*^  could  be  coKve^d  to  future  ages,  if  they  had  been  theoK 
^^  selves  mistsdien  in  it,  to  whose  understanding  the  H0I7 
^*  OluNtt  was  then  particularly  concerned  to  accommodate  him«r 
«^  ael£"  Hew  all  the  then  known  acceptations,  as  I  showed 
befofe,#f  tb«  naa»e  ftM^M*,  were,  these  two,  the  whole  Jewish^ 
people,  and  a^iarticular  congregation.  The  scope  of  the<placa 
sufficiently  shows  it  could  not  be  the  former  of  these  sedses,  ir 
must  therefioie  be  the  latter*  What  further  confirms  this  iatefw 
pretatknl  is,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  call  those  assem» 
hliesv  wfakh  aifet  together  ibr  wor^ip  in  the  same  synagogue^ 
ky  tfa«s  appellation  {  and  had,  if  we  may  believe  some  learned 
dtea  conversant  in  Jewish  antiquities^  a  rule  of  procedui^ 
wnilai^  to  that  here  recdmrnended,  which  our  Lord  adopted 
firotn  the  sjmagof^e,  and  transplanted  into  his  church. 

Another  collateral  and  corroborative  evidence,  that  by  iim)^ 
0tm  is  here  meant  notr  arepfesentative  body,  but  the  whole  of  a 
panieular  t<mgrega;tion4  is  the  actual  uaa^s -of  the  church  for 
the  first  three  humlred  years.  I  had  eccasioo  fbrmerly  to  re*' 
Biark,  that  aa  fhr  do^nm  as  Cyprian's  time,  which  was  Uie  mid* 
die  of  tibe  diird  century,  when  the  power  ^  the  people  was  in 
iIm  deditoe,  itt  continued  to  be  the  practice,  that  nothing  in 
aaatlers  of' scandal  and  eenaute  ooald  be  concluded  without  the 
i;miseilt  mid  approval  ef  the  congregation.  And  this,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  uniform,  and  to  have  subsisted 
from  the  beginning,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  commentary 
which  we,  at  thiadistaaee,  can  obtain,  on  the  passage. 

If  any  impartial  hearer  is  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  I  would 
re«:dmmend  it  to  hiai,  vrithout  the  aid  of  any  commentator  on 
eidier  side  of  the  question,  but  with  the  help  of  proper  con* 
eofdmices,  attentively  to  search  the  scriptures.    Let  him  exa- 
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ikin^  ^vely  |>&a8ag^  ix^  thie  New  TestameAt  wi^rciiBthe  wwd 
we  rendei*  church  is  W  be  foond,  liet  him  canvass  in  the  wnciiig« 
of  the  Old  TefltarAMt  every  sentence  wherein  the  corre^pcnid« 
ent  word  occurs,  let  him  add  to  these  the  apocryphal  books 
received -by  the  romafnidts,  which,  as  they  were  eith(^r  originally- 
Wiritten,  »or  translated  by  Hellenists,  amotigst  whom  the  term' 
fiMA^M 'Was^in  frequent  use,  must  be  of  some  authority  iti 
asceitainjng  the  Jewish  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  if  he 
find  a  single  passage,  wherein  it  clearly  meuis  either  the  priest^ 
hocid,  or  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  or  any  thing  that  can  be' 
called  a  church  representative,  let  him  fairly  admit  the  distinc* 
tion  as  scriptural  and  proper*    Otherwise  he  cannot  admit  it^' 
in  a  consistency  with  any  just  rule  of  interpretation.    -  '  ^ 

I  observed)  in  a  preceding  lecture,  that  the  term  «ieja«r/«  is;' 
in  some  passages^  applied  to  ^le  people,  eqEohisiveiy  of  the' 
pastors;  The  same  was  remarked  of  the  word  x>ti^^  <(not  as' 
though  these  terms  did  not  properly  comprehend  both,  bntbe^' 
«ause,  in  collectives^  the  name  of  a  whereas  ofiten'' given  toa 
great  majority)  but  I  have  not  discovered  one  passage  wherein- 
either  cxxAvc-m,  or  xi^f0«,  is  ap{^ied  to  the  ps^torsf  icrscktsive^' 
ly  of  the  people.-  The  notion,  therefore^  of  a  chmrch-'repre- 
aentative,  how  commonly  *soever  it  has  heen  rocei^pod^'  i#.'a 
viere  usurper  of  later ^date.  And  it  has  tiired  here  as  vt^vomoik 
times  does  in  cases  of  usurpation,  the  original  proprietor 
comes,  though  gradually,  to  be  atlength'totaily'dispofsaased. 
Should  any  man  now  talk  of  the  powers  ^f  the  churchy  and  of^ 
the  rights  of  churchmen,'  would  lite  hearers  apprehend,  thac^ 
he  meant  the  powers  of  a  christian  con^egation,  orthe'rigfatir 
of  all  who  are  members  of  the  christian' commanityi^.  And^if 
they  should  eome  to  feam  that  this^is  hi^  meafttngv  wtittld  thajr^ 
not  be  apt  to  say>  ^  it^apity  that<this  many  before  he  attempr 
^  to  speak  on  these  ««^ject8,' does*  not  learn  to  ^  speak  intenigi** 
«  bly,  by  conforming  ttO'^he  current  use  of  the  language  V  It 
is  therefore  not  wkhoutTQason  that  i  affirm,  4faat  the  mora 
modern  accepfationy  %ho«(gh  an  enfruder,*  has*  jostled  but  tht 
rightful  and  primitive -one  almost  intirelyi.  .Aut  as'eiiery  man,, 
who  woald  W  understood,  isundei*  a^eieeasity.of  employinji^ 
words  according  f6  lAie  •gc^deralu^e. of  4|ietime  prei^esi,'  {     :  ' 

(^erapeoei^airbitiiumestv  et  jiK»  et<npftiia4<>qiiendi ;  ■    -.c. 

•>  •  •■■...■..  •     '  •        $ 

when  I  employ,  fon/:the  fujture^  AX^.pi  %h^  words  affei;ied  bjF. 
this  remark,  I  ain  ^always,  unles^s  .where  the  connexion  jm/SA^ 
cates  the  contrary,  to  he^  understoodaS'  using  them  in  th«^ftp»^ 
in  which  they  are  now  commonly  received.  Only  by  the  de- 
duction that  has  been  given  o£  the  origin  of  this  change,  we 
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mMef  p«rMilT€^'  dmt^m  what  is  «aid  in^ftdblioft  to  ^  diHrdi 
ia  sor^uisev  ooibivg^^  ORa\  jusdy  be  oontkicted'  m*  support  of 
i^rcb^^atkoi^ty^  or  the  jMrivilog^  of  chuix|ime0)  in  the  aeiiae 
wbkh  th^se  ^fioB  ffi^tMy  have  at  present* . 

THq  dktiooMcm  just  ttbif^  taken .  notice  of,  ia  coBCunrenee 
with  the  loterfeFenceB  between  the  civil  magistrate  and  the 
xniaiater  ol  religioni^  or  between  the  spiritual  tribunals  (aa 
\Akty  wer^  clEiUed)  and  the  aecular,  gaVe  rise  to  another  dia? 
.tinctao&tiii  ibhe.  chriftCtancomniunity  between  chufcb  and  stat^ 
When  the^Dapel  wasfir^t  published  by  the  aposttea,  apd  the  apoa» 
toUek  men  that  caa»eiaf^r  thefn^  it  wasnatural  and  a^cessarjr 
jlxrdiatinguishbeUeversfroia  infid^ls^ '  living  in  the  same  cottn» 
try,  and  undei^- the  same  civU  goveriiours.  The  distinctiom 
between  a  christian  church  or  society,  afid.a  Jewish  or  an  ido>* 
latrous  state,  was  perf^^y  inteUigiUe*;  But  to  distinguisk 
the  churph.  from. its »ownt  members,  those  duly  received  into  it 
by  baptism^  and  cpnMnUing  in  the  ptoiesaion  of  the  faith,  we 
may  .venture  to  affirm^  would  have  been  considered  %hen  as  a 
mere  refinement,  -a'  sort  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  For 
where  can  the  difference  lie,  when  every  meinber  of-  the  state 
iis  ajaaember  of  the  dmich,.  and  conversely,  every  member  of 
;the  chjurch  is  a  member  of  the  tftate  i  Accordingly,  no  aotk 
,'distinc|ion,e^er  ob^ined  am^g  thajewa,  nor  was  there  any 
thing  similar  to:  it  in  any  natidn  before:  the  establishment  of  the 
christiaia  religion  under  CoUKt^mtine*  '  , 
:  But  what  hqth  since  jg^iven  re^l  significance:  to  the  distine*- 
tion  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  limitation  of  the  term  c/mrch  to 
.the  clergjywid  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  and,  Jn  the  ae^ 
cond  plate,  the  ekums  of  independency  advanced  by  these; 
as  well  as  certain  claims  of  po\fer'  md^  jurisdiction,  in  some 
thinga  differing,  and  in  aoane  things  interfering  with  the  Qlaimi» 
of  the  magijBftrate.  'For  however  much  <;<>nnected  the  civil 
powers  and  ehureh^goirernoars/*ar^^;in  christian  states,  stlH 
they  are  distinct  bodies  x^  men,  and,  in  sooie  i'espects,  inde* 
pendent*'  Their  very^odni^xjon  will  conduce  to  render  them 
Kinal  powers,  'and  if* -:sd,  >oonfedevate  ^  against  each  other. 
When  diis  came  aotaaUy  to  be  .the  cas^Sf  considering  the  cba* 
racter  aiid  circumstaacei  of  <  the  time^^,  it  wiU  not  be  matter 
of  great  astonishment^  that « every  thing  contributed  to  give 
success  to  the  encroachments  of  the  latter  upon  the  formor«. 

Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  once  wrote  to 
Ae  empress  Matilda,  mother  of  Henry  IL  king  of  Englaftd, 
in  these  words  :  ^^  God  has  drawn  his  bow;  and  wili  speedily  shoot 
from  thence  the  arr(fvia  of  deaths  if  princes  do  not  permit  hU 
itpOuacy  the  churchy  for  the.  love  of  whom  he  had  deigned  to  die^ 
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i9  renudti  frt§^  ami  to  ie  honoured  with  ike  po$iee$iok  ff  tfimt 
prlviiegeg  and  Sgnitiet^  whiek  he.  h(ul  fmrGkaoed  f^r  herrm^h 
his  Mood  on  the  cross  J^  ^^  Whoever  ha»  read  the  gospel^*^  Bay* 
the  noble  historian*,  ^  must  be  astonished  to  hear,  ^at  an  ex* 
^  emption  for  clergymen  from  all  citril  JMStice  waa  one  of  the 
^  privileges  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  his  church.*^ 
Hfi  might  hare  said  furkier,  must  be  astonished  to  hear,  as 
the  words  manifestly  imply,  that  the  chnrch,  the  spouse  oit 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  love  of  whom  he  died,  is  no  other  than 
die  clergy,  smd  diat  the  Heavenly  blessings,  (for  that  his  king« 
|)om  was  not  of  this  worid  he  himself  plainly  declared)  which 
were  the  price  df  his  blood,  Were^  secuhn*  dominiea,  ^irthfy- 
treasure,  and*  an  unlimited  licence  in  the  commission  of  crimes 
with  impunity*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  grosser  perver-^ 
sion  of  ttie  nature,  design,  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Yet  by 
^eans  of  the  artful  appropriation  of  sotne  names,  the  word 
thurch  in  particul^,  and  misapplication  of  others,  such  ah« 
surdities  were  propagated  by  one  side,  and  believed  by  the 
4ithen  Nay,  the  frequency  of  the  abuse  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  such  Roman  catholick  authors  as  can  make  any  preten- 
aion  to  discernment  and  candour.^  Fleury,  the  eeelesiasdcal 
historian,  has  pointed  out  the  perversion  of  the  term  church 
in  more  places  them  one,  '*  Peter  de  Blois,''  he  tells  us, 
^^  warmly  recommended  to  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  remon- 
f  ^  strate  with  his  cousin  king  Philip,  and  Warn  him  against  lay- 
^  ing  any  subsidies  whatever  upon  die  clergy,  in  support  of 
*•  the  war,  even  though  a  holy  war,  for  extending  the  domim« 
^  onsof  the  church  ;  as  nothing,  he  affirms^  should  be  exact- 
^  ed  from  the  ctergy  but  prayers,  of  which  the  laity  stand 
^  greatly  in  need/*  Further,  he  acquaints  us,  that  this  zea- 
lous man  wrote  also  to  John  of  Coutances,  wh&m  he  exhorted 
to  employ  his  credit  with  the  king  Of  England,  to  maintaitl 
the  dignity  of  die  church.  ^^  She  is  free,''^8ays  he,  ^«  by  the 
^  liberty  which  Jesus  Christ  has  procured  us,  but  to  toad  her 
^  with  esmctions,  is  to  bring  her  into  bondage  like  Hiigan  if 
.•f  your  princes^  under  pretence  of  diis  new  pilgrimage^  will 
^  render  the  church  tributary,  every  son  of  die  church  ought 
f*  to  resist,  and  die,  rather  than  submit  to  servitude.**  The 
hii^rian  pertinently  subjoinsf ,  "  We  see  here  the  equivocal 
<^  u»e  made  in  th^se  days  of  the  words  church  and  Sierty  ;  as 

•  hjftd  Littleton. 

t  On  voit  ici  les  Muivoqucs  ardkisireii  en  ce  temv  li  m  Icf  mots  d'Egliic  ft  fie 
Libt^ni;  comme  si  I'lS^Use  delivi^e  par  Jesut  Christ  n'^toit  que  le  cler^;^  ou  %u'li 
noQs  eut  delivrez  d'autre  chose  que  du  bcdil  et  des  ceremonies  legates.  X**  Ixxiv*  clH 
IDT*   h,  ^aqMZf  ch.  cxlif.  ' 
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r*^  if  the  eAurc^. delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  wcxe  cmiy  die  dergr,  * 
^*  or  -as  if  our  deliverance  were  from  aughi  but  sin  and  .die  le- 
^^  gal  ceremonies,'^  Again,s  foom  the  same  hand,  we  are  in« 
'formed,  th^  in  reply,  to  a  letter  from  pope  Boniface  viii, 
-^wherein,  by  the  same  perversion  of  words^  the  pontiff  had 
appropriated  the  title  church  lo  ccclcslasticks,  king  Philip  of 
France,  amongst  other  ditngs,  wrote  to  him,  ^The  church, 
:^  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  consist  of  clergy  only, 
,H  hut  of  laymen  also.  He  has  delivered  it  from  the.  slavery 
>f  of  sin,  and  the  yoke  of  the  old  law,  and  has  willed,  that  aU 
i^  who  compose  it,  both  clerks  and  laics,  enjoy  this  freedom* 
'^  It  was  nK»t  for  eccLesiasticks  ooly  that  he  died,  nor  to  them 
*^  alone  that  he  promised  grace  in  this  life,  and  glory  in  the 
^  next.  It  is  but  by  an  abuse  of  language  that  the  clergy  arro« 
^^  gate  peculiarly  to  themselves  the  liberty,  which  Jesus  Christ 
**  has  purchased  fOTus.*^  Which  of  the  two,  the  king  or  the 
priest,  was  the  greater  statesman,  I  know  not,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  mom^at's  hesitation  to  pronounce,  which  was  the 
better  divine.  The  inferiority  of  his  holiness  here,  even  in 
his  own  profession,  compared  with  his  majesty,  in  a  profession 
not  his  own,  is  both  immense  and  manifest. 

But  amongst  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  in  ages  of  barbarity 
imd  superstition,  it  was  easy  to  confound,  in  their  minds,  the 
cause  of  the  priest  with  the  cause  of  God,  in  every  quarrel 
which  the  former  happened  to  have  with  the  magistrate^  I 
shall  here  remark  in  passing,  and  with  it  conclude  the  present 
discourse,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  r««A«o>i«  ever 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  sense,  wherein  the  word 
church  is  very  common  with  us,  as  a  name  for  the  place  of 
worship.  There  are  only  two  passages,  that  I  remember, 
which  seem  to  convey  this  sense.  They  are  both  in  the  el?* 
Tenth  chapter  of  the  first  episde  to  the  Corinthians.  The  first 
is,  verse  18th,  When  ye  come  together  in  the  churchy  rvtfx^^fuf^f 
vfuff  nlnttxkfi-M.  Here,  however,. the  word  is  susceptible  of 
another  interpretation,  as  a  name  for  the  society.  Thus  we 
say,  ^^The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in- 
^^  parliament  assembled,"  where  parliament  does  not  mean 
the  house  they  meet  in,  but  the  assembly  properly  constituted. 
The  other  is  verse  22d,  Hme  ye  not  homes  to  eat  and  drink 
in  J  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God  ?  rm  <x»A«(ri«$  m  Byy  uMlmfp^mlt : 
where,  it  is  urged,  the  opposition  of  ttuthtrta,  to  •ik/«,  the 
church  to  their  houses,  adds  a  probability  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. But  this  plea,  though  plausible,  is  not  decisive.  The 
sacred  writers  are  not  always  studious  of  so  much  accuracy  in 
their  contrasts,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to  the  sense.  The 
apostle's  argument  on  my  hypothesis  stands  thus:    What 
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^am  be  tb^  ceason  o£  tlus  abuse?  Is  it  becatis^  you  have  not 
houses  of  your  own  to  eat  and  drink  in  i  Or  is  it  because  yoti 
despise  the  christian  congregation  to  which  you  belong  i  Tbiff, 
though  it  do  not  convey  so  exact  a  verbal  antithesis,  is,  ii^ 
my  judgment,  more  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
in'ent,  than  to  speak  of  despising  stone  walls.  .  But  as  to  thisi 
I  aflbin  nothing.  To  esqpress  the  place  of  meeting,  we  find  the 
word  9vmytrynf  as  observed  above,  used  by  the  apostle  James. 
In  ancient  authors,  the  words  first  adopted  were  $Mxk^mvn^9if, 
•xKJbiriMf  tMHy  and  itypmiufy  whence  the  words  iiri  and  churck^ 
At  length  the  term  f»KA«ov«,  by  a  common  metonymy,  the  4iing. 
contained  for  the  thing  containing,  canie  to  be  pniversatty  em- 
|>loyed  in  this  acceptation* 
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X  HE  steps  I  have  alresidy  nieiitiobed  atid  explained,  id^ 
vancing  from  presbytery  to  parochial  episcopacy,  thence  to 
jprelacy  or~  diocesan  episcopacy,  from  that  to  metropolitical 
jirimacy^  and  thence  ^gain  to  patriarchal  superintendence^ 
together  with  those  methods  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  where* 
by  the  ministers  of  religion  distinguished  themselves  from 
their  christian  brethren,  insensibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  notion,  that  in  ordination  there  was  something 
exceedingly  mysterious,  and  even  inscrutable;  It  came  at 
iength  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sdlenm  nianner  of  appointing 
a  fit  persoh  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastbral  office 
lusiongst  a  particular  flock  or  congregation,  and  of  committing 
them  to, his  care ;  but  to  be  regarded  ihore  especially  sis  the 
imprinting  of  a  certain  character,  or  unperceivable  and  incom*^ 
^rehehsible  signature  on  a  person,  a  character  which,  though  ill 
consequence  of  human  means  employed  by  the  proper  minis- 
ter it  was  conferred^  could  by  no  power  less  than  omnipotence 
be  removed:  And  though  at  first  hearing,  cine  woiild  be  apt 
to  imagine^  that  by  this  tenet  they  derogated  as  much  from  the 
e^clesiastick  pother  oh  oiie  hand,  as  they  enhanced  it  on  the 
^het*,  since  they  maintained,  that  the  persons  who  gave  this 
character,  could  not  take  it  away,  the  effect  on  men's  concept 
tions  was  very  ditferent.  If  a  single  ceremony,  or  form  of 
wQrds,  could  with  as  much  facility  withdraw  as  cbnfer  k  gift 
in  its  nature  invisible,  nobody  would  be  impressed  with  the 
Conception,  that  toy  thing  very  wonderful  had  beeii  either 
^ven  or  taken.  The  words  or  ceremony  of  ordaining  would 
he  considereci  ad  nothing  more  than  the  established  mode  of 
investing  a  man  with  the  fight  of  exercising  cationically  the 
•sacred  futiction  |  and  the  words  or  eereixiotiy  used  in  the  depOM^' 
aition,  as  the  mode  of  stripping  him  of  that  fight,  or  pf ivilege, 
$o  that  he  should  lid  longer  be  entitled  to  exefcise  it«^  Iti  this 
way  he  wduld  be  under  the  same  canonical  incapacity  He  H^ 
'tin(fer  before  his  ordination,  which  answers  to  what  wa^  for 
'mxDj  ages  called  m  the  church,  reducing  a  clergyiiiaii  tti  lay* 
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communion.  There  would  be  nothing  more  extraordinary 
here,  than  the  creating  of  a  lord  high  steward,  for  instance^ 
by  certain  solemnities  accompanying  the  delivery  of  a  white 
batoon  into  his  hands,  and  placing  hint  on  an  eminent  seat,  and 
his  putting  an  end  to  his  office,  by  publickly  breaking  the 
batoon,  and  coming  down  from  his  seat.  Whereas  for  a  man 
to  do  a  thing,  which  nothing  less  than  omnipotence  can  undo, 
and  which  even  that  in  fact  will  never  be  employed  in  iiodo- 
iQg,  to  imprint  a  character,  a  something  which  in  spite  of 
angels,  men,  and  devils,  shall,  to  eternity,  remain  indelible, 
appears  the  result  of  a  power,  inconceivable  indeed,  and  little 
less  than  divine. 

Whence  ideas  of  this  kind  originated,  ideas  that  do  not 
seem. to  quadrate  with  the  so  much  boasted  power  of  the 
keys,  which  implies,  alike,  that  of  opening,  and  that  of  shut* 
ting,  admitting  and  excluding,  binding  and  loosing ;  ideas,  of 
which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  have  no  where  given  us 
the  slightest  hint,  and  of  which  it  is  plain  they  had  not  them* 
selves  the  smallest  apprehension,  is  a  (natter  of  curious  in* 
quiry,  and  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  hierarchy* 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  briefly  (in  this  lecture)  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  so  strange  a  doctrine.  . 

Ecclesiastical  degrees  were  not  instituted  originally  under 
the  notion  of  dignities,  pre-eminencies,  or  honours,  as  they 
became  afterwards,  but  as  ministries,  charges,  and  what  the 
apostle  Paul  called  c^»,  works,  1  Tim*  iii,  1.  ^^  If  a  man  desire 
the  office  of  a  bishop,"  says  he,  ^^  he  desireth  a  good  work.^' 
Consequently  if,  in  any  thing  denominated  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  there  be  no  work  to  do,  it  cannot  be  the  office  whereof 
the  apostle  speaks ;  for  the  misapplication  of  the  name  can 
never  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  persons  accordingly 
possessed  6(  such  offices  were  styled,  both  by  our  Lord  and 
by  Paul  his  apostle,  t^tS»t  labourers,  workmen.  ^^  The  labourers 
are  few,"  s^ys  the  former,  "  and  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
**  his  meat."  The  latter  recommends  it  to  Timothy  to  acquit 
himself  as  ^'  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed." 

For  some  time,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  enter  in^  the  mind 
of  any  man,  to  think  himself  entitled  to.  decline  executing 
personally,  whilst  able  to  execute,  a  trust  solemnly  committed 
to  him,  and  which  he  had  himself  undertaken.  For  the  teriB^ 
ordination  and  appointment  to  a  particuiar  pastoral  charge  wer« 
perfectly  synonymous.  If  one,  however,  in  those  truly  pri- 
mitive times,  (which  but  rarely  happened)  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  the  work,  he  never  thought  of  retainingf^ither 
the  title,  or  the  emoluments*  And  though  the  ministers  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  anciently  the  ministry  of  th^ 
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X^md,  and,  in  later  times,  the  cafe  of  souls,  and  the  other  a 
minta^  in  things  temporal,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor  and  infirm,  as  was  the  deaconship,  those  in  both  oflices 
were  4sqttalVy  held  bound  to  personal  service.  Nor  would  any 
one  haVe  thought,  in  the  earliest  ages^  of  serving  by  a  deputy, 
unless  for  a  short  time,  and  on  account  of  some  remarkable 
and  unavoidable  impediment ;  much  l^ss  would  he  have  ac- 
cepted another  charge  that  was  incompatible  with  his  former 
one;  Bat  to  be  made  a  bishop,  and  in  being  so  to  receive  no 
charge  whatever,  to  have  no  work  to  execute,  could  have  beea 
regarded  no  otherwise  than  as  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Indeed,  the  name  of  the  office  implied  the  service,  without 
which  it  could  not  subsist,  that  is,  without  which  there  was  no 
office.  The  name  bishop,  as  I  have  observed,  means  overseer, 
and  this  is  a  term  manifestly  correlative  to  that  which  ex*^ 
presses  the  dring  to  be  bverseen.  The  connexion  is  equally 
necessary  atid  essential  as  between  father  and  child,  sovereign 
and  subject,  husband  and  wife;  I'he  one  is  inconceivable 
without  the  other.  You  cannot  make  a  man  an  overseer  to 
whom  you  give  no  oversight,  no  more  than  you  can  make  a  man 
a  shepherd,  to  whom  you  give  the  charge  of  no  sheep,  or  a 
husband  to  whom  you  give  tto  ^ife.  Nay,  in  fact,  as  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  husband,  the  moment  that  he  ceases  to  have  a 
wife",  and  is  no  longer  a  shepherd  than  he  has  the  care  of  f 
sheep,  so  in  the  only  proper  and  original  import  of  the  words, 
a  bishop  continues  a  bishop  only  whilst  be  continues  to  have 
people  under  his  spiritual  care.  These  things,  indeed,  are  so 
plain,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  attempt  to  illustrate 
them.  Yet  the  changes  that  ^  too  soon  ensued,  have  turned 
Walters  so  entirely  off  their  original  bottom,  that  propositions 
which,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  must  have  appeared  selfoevi- 
dent,'.  require  a  carefiil  development  to  us  moderns  ;  so  much 
is-llie  import  of  names  and  phrases  altered  in  the  course  of 
some .  successive  dsnturies.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to 
investigate  the  source  of  these  alterations. 

When,  as  it  happened  in  a  few  .ages,  the  church  was  become 
populous  and  extensive;  aiid  when  released  from  persecution, 
it  was  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  ease  and  affluence ; 
when  Hlen,  by  consequence,  were  growing  less  zealous  and 
more  remiss  ;  as  the  several  congregations  were  supplied  by 
their  respective  presb3rteries,  which  were  a  sort  of  colleges  of 
ministers,  who  under  the  bishop  had  the  charge  in  common  ; 
it  happened  sometimes  that  one  of  these,  without  creating 
greait  inconvenience  to  his  colleagues,  retired  from  the  service, 
and  either  for  the  sake  of  study  and  improvement,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  resided  elsewhere.  The  presbyters  had 
not  then  separate  charges,  and  the  consistory  could  sufiiciently 
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nnffif  tlue  neces^^  fimcticiis  w^h  ali»  4km  or  Jine  We^ 
But  lie,  who  in  Hins  mMQer  retired  frandie  pariah,  did  not 
retain  any  charge  of  ^e  people ;  as  Uttle  did  he  draw  tfae&ce 
any  emolameajt  whatever.  Thus  Jen>n,  a  jireihyter  of  An# 
jtioch,  Ruflbius,  in  like  maimer,  of  Aquileia,  isd  PauUnud  of 
Barcelona,  resided  little  in  those  places* 

Aftcrwiirds,  as  evil  customs  always  spring  from  toudl  begin^ 
nings,  the  naoiber  of  such  absentees  daily  increasing,  this-de* 
generated  into  a  very  gross  abuse  ;  and  those  nominal  pastors 
having  become  odious,  on  account  of  their  idle  way  of  livings 
got  the  name  of  vagabond  clerks,  of  whom  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  law^  and  novels  ojf  Justinian;  Bnt  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  none  ever  thought  q£ 
holding^  the  title,  and  enjoying  the  profits  of  an  office,  without 
serving.  Then,  indeed,  in  the  western  churchy  the  GOnditiott 
of  ecclesiastical  ministries  underwent  a  cbnsiderable  change^ 
.and  came  to  be  regarded  as  degrees  of  dignities,  and  honours^ 
and  rewards  of  past  services.  As  formerly,  in  ecclesiastick 
promotions,  the  need  of  a  particular  church  being  considered^ 
A  person  fit  for  the  charge  was  provided,  so  now  the  rule  waa 
inverted,  and  the  condition  and  rank  of  .the  person  being  con- 
jsidered,  a  degree,  dignity,  or  benefice,  was  provided,  which 
Suited  his  quality  and  expectations,  whence  sprang  very  na^ 
Aurally  the  custom  of  doing  the  work  by  a  delegate.  And  a< 
.one  abuse  commonly  ushers  in  another,  the  assistance,  the 
|iresence,  nay,  the  residence  of  the  principal,  came  also  gra* 
dually  to  be  dispensed  with.  Indeed,  when  the  man  is  nort 
chosen,  because  fit  for  the  charge,  but  when  the  charge  ifi 
chosen,  or  (to  speak  more  propeHy)  when  the  rank, .the. titles, 
and  the  revenues  are  chosen  as  convenient  for  the  man^  things 
must  inevitably  take  that  cOui*8ei  The  primitive  view  is  totdU^ 
reversed.  The  man^s  accommodation  is  then  become  the.pri^ 
.mary  object,  the  people's  accommodation,  if  an  object  at  all,  is 
but  the  secondary  at  the  most.  That  is  the  end,  this  is  oi^ 
the  means. 

In  process  6f  time,  this  became  so  frequent  in  sdme  place^l,' 

,and  particularly  in  some  of  the  richest  diocesses,  and  pwrishei^ 

.wherein,  for  several  successions,  the  residence  of  the  occupant 

:had  been  dispensed  with,  that  through  the  gradual^  but  sure 

operation  of  custom,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  not  obliged 

to  perform  any  pastorale  function,  or  so  inucfa  as  to.  reside 

.  among  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  denominated  the  pastor, 

and  from  whom  he  drew  a  considerable  .stipend,  or  revenue. 

The  apostle's  maxim  was  a  maxim  no  longer.     **  If  a  man 

^'  desire  the  ofiice  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  worlu^' 

Many  then  d^aired  the  ^office  of  a  bishop,. if  wlthontabsardi^ 
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4r«  can  say  so^  who'  desired  nip  woric  at  all,  goed  or  bad,  and 
diey  desired  it  for  thiit  yery  reason,  because  they  chose  to  be 
idle.  Indeed,  it  ihiist  be  owned,  the  tenn  fsri^M^n  charge,  over* 
sfg^t,  used  by  ifhe  apostle,  necessarily  implies  work.  These 
two  are  indistii^uishable.  But  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of^ 
men  were  become  mu^h  more  refined  than  the  apostles,  both 
in  distin'guish^g  tod  in  separatingw  First  sprang  the  distinc- 
^k)n,  then  the  separation  of  the  order  from  the  ^ce*  Hence 
atrose  the  pdk)U8  dtstinction  of  benefices  with  residence,  and 
lienefices  witbdnt  residence*  Of  much  the  same  import  is  tha 
4iistinctioii  of  benefices  cum  curoj  and  those  sine  cwra  afdma* 
rum  f  ftom  dte  last  of  which  comes  the  English  name  sinecure^ 
This  corruption  in  practice  was  followed  by  die  absurdity  in 
doctrine.  Which  sbifte  did  not  blush  to  maintain,  that  one 
mi^t  acquire  an  ecclesiastical  title  and  salary,  without  coming 
under  any  oUigation.  The  absurdity  here  was  the  more 
Hearing,  that  it  had  been  an  old  and  estaUished  maxim  of  the 
canomsts,  ^^  bencficium  datur  propter  oficium."  The  benefice 
is  gtren  for  the  office.  In  order,  howevbr,  to  pafliace,  though 
anefiectu^y,  their  contradicting  a  maxim  so  reasonable,  and 
8o  universmy  approved,  they  explained  the  oflfee  to  mean  hi^ 
leading  tbe  horary  prayers  of  tbe  breviary;  so  that  for  once 
taking  into  his  hand  the  breviary,  and  reading  the  prayers  ii| 
pnblick,  in  a  muttering  voice,  as  quick  as  his  tongue  was  able  to 
Utter  them,  which  they  explain  to  be  doing  the  office,  (for  thus 
the  best  laws  are  eluded)  he  was  entitled  to  a  yeiirly  rent  of,  per- 
haps, ten  thousand  crowns.  There  is  a  practice  in  England, 
when  a  man  is  presented  to  a  rectory,  which  is  there  called 
reading  himself  in^  that  has  but  too  clo^e  an  affinity  to  the 
former. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  there  came  insensibly  into  use,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  such  examples  as  those  of  Jerom  and 
PauHnus  above-mentioned,  what  was  called  loose  or  absolute 
wdinaticm,  wherein  a  man  received  the  degree  of  presbyter; 
though  of  no  particuliar  church,  and  equauUy  without  a  be- 
nefice, and  without  a  charge.  Some  time  after,  for  things 
always  advance  from  less  to  greater,  the  degree  of  bishop 
was  conferred  in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  said, 
in  some  reiq>ect,  to  be  much  more  pardonidile  than  the  former 
abuse,  because  here,  if  there  was  no  office  or  duty  required, 
there  was  no  benefice  given.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  repugnant  both  to  primitive  practice,  and  to  the  only  mean- 
ing which  the  word  originally  bore.  To  ordain  a  man  was  no- 
lifainjg  elbe  but,  in  a  solemn  mamier,  to  assign  him  a  pastoral 
eharge.  To  give  him  no  charge,  and  not  to  ordain  him,  were 
perfectly  identical.  It  has  been  urged  in  support  of  these  hono- 
rary degreesi  that  a  bishop  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered 


QQcter  tibe^notioC^of  the  pastor  o£a  particular  church  or  oongrc^ 
gaition  as  under  tlie  notioaof  a  catbolick  bishop,  or  pastor  af 
the  universal  church  ^that  this  last  being  the.aiore  importaot 
relatiou,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal.  })ut  I  beg  to 
know  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  catheJici^  or  utri^ . 
nerval  bishop*  In  the  strictest  acceptation,  it  is  applicable  only  to 
ine  apostles,  as  I  had  occasion  forn^erly  to  obseiVe.  Nor  was 
the  title  ip  that  sense,  after  their  time,  a^umedby  any^tilim 
the.  decline  of  all  rational  religion  and  useful  knowledge^  k 
was,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  better  part  of  christians,  anti# 
gated  first  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  b^ 
the.  bishop  of  Rome.  But  though  it  may  be  allowed,  that  ma 
looser  sense  every  bishop  maybe  styled ^a  catholkk  biidiop^ 
that  is,  a  pastor,,  belonging  to  the  cs^holick  church,,  and  one 
who  hath  arshare  in  its  government,  he  is  not  otherwise  au» 
couuted.so,  but  as  he  has  the  charge  of  a  particular  churchi 
which  is  a  component  part  of  the  catholick  church*  The 
catholick,  or  universal  church,  is  no  other  than  the  ^gregata 
of  all. Ihie  individual  churchea,  and  the  one  christiaii.episcopate, 
wherein  all  bishops  have  been  said  to  be  sharers,  is  the^aggre** 
gate  of  .all  the  individual  episcopates  possessed  by  ther  several 
hiahops.  Thus  Cyprian  (Epist.  SS^)  denominates  the  church 
of  Christ,  ^^  Una  ecdesia  in  multa  membra  divisa  ;"  and  tha 
episcopal  ofEce^  (De,  unitate.ecclesia)  ^^  Unus  episcqpatus,  cus^ 
^^  jus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur."  One ,  cptscopata 
whereof  each  bishop  occupies  a  distinct  part ;  or  still  more 
explicitly  in  our  language.  One  great  superintendency,  where^ 
of  each  is  the  superinteoudent  of  a*part<  He  therefore  can  have 
no  share  in  this  one  episcopate, .  who  is  ibishop  or  pastor  of  nd 
part,  and  has  nothing  to  superintend.  Again  the  same  &ther 
tells  us,  ^^  SvnguUfi  pastoribus  portdo  gregis  adscripta  est,  quam 
^^  regat  unusquisque,  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  redditurusw'^ 
He  consequently  can  be  no  bishop  or  pastor  in  the  church,  to 
whom  no  pcurdon  of  Christ's  flock  is  committed,  and  who  baa 
none  to  govern  or  instruct*'  That  only  is  a^member,  which. hss 
in  the  body  a  particular  function,  by  the  proper  discharge 
whereof  the  good  of  the  whole  is  promoted*  Any  thing^elsef 
such  as  a  wen^  or  other  excrescence^  though  in  the  body^  ian9 
member,  with  whatever  name  you  may  please  to  dignify  it»  - 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  from  a  few  instances  at  first,  m 
which  men,  for  urgent  reasons,  obtained  exemptions  from 
ministrtng,  when  there  did  no^  seem  to  result  any  inconw^ 
niency  from  dispensing  with  their  service,  and  whentheji 
readily  renounced  both  the  tide,  and  the  profits  of  the  place| 
there  gradually  i^rangthe  abuse  of  ordaining  more  presbyt^iy 
anddeacona  than  the  particplar  church,  wherein  they  Were  of* 
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i!&ined,  e&ald  have  any  occasion  for,  and  to  tlie  cate  of  wbictt 
ijhey  were  not  cbiisidered  a^  beih^  destined.  Some  found 
tfceir  accouht  in  being;  once  na lined  of  the  order.  It  was  a  tind 
6f  episcopal  testimonial  of  their  qualifications  and  abilities. 
And,  indeed,  if  those  ordinations  Had  beerf  uhiver sally  under- 
stood as  impbrting  no  more,  and  the  persiSiis  so  ordained  had 
been  regarded  not  a^  actual  niiniste^s,  but  as  licentiates  in  the 
ministry,  propei-ly  tried  ahd  attested,  the  practice,  to  say  the 
lisast,  itiight  haVe  adniitted  sbm'e  plausible  excUses.  But  this 
was  not  the  footing  on  ii^hich  they  stood.  Wortdly  hiotives, 
Exemptions  from  seciitar  juf-isdictibhs,  arid  othei"  privileges, 
dftcn  induced  inen  to  cburt  this  distinction.  The  bishops,  too, 
beginning  to  cbi^sider  it  as  a  sort  of  addition  to  their  dignity^, 
to  have  a  numerous  clergy  under  tHeih,  even  thoujjh  some  of 
these  wetfe  rather  nominally  than  really  such,  Were  often  too 
easily  jSersiiaded,  tb  grant  this  favour  to  those  who  asked  it. 
Sometimes,  as  I  observed,  even  bishops  were  ordAitied  at  large 
^ithoilt  a  diocei^s. 

This  abuse,  wteti  once  h  had  gotten  fbotihg,  increJuied  daSk' 
ly^'  insomuch,  that  it  became  necessary  at  I^t  to  j^ive  a  check 
tb  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  council  of  CKalcedoti,  it  was  pro* 
hibited,  and  all  such  loose  ordinations  were  declared,  (Canoli 
6th,)  I  say  riot  irregular  or  uncanonical,  but  absolutely  null. 
The  words  are,  nt^  «9rdXv7^  X'*t*^*^M^^  tf^tTtt  «  myim  Tunkq  mtutff 
i^i^  Ttff  TciawJnf  x^f^^iei^f  ^  foitkfiUf  hjftttirku  tftfyttf.  Nothing  in  Ian* 
guage  can  be  more  express^  kx^ff  )^ttf6B-gvit»,  irtitdfh  ot-dintatU* 
nertty  a  Void  oMin&tibn; 

Further  they  do  not  say;  that  when  ttieil,  so  ofdained,  bf- 
ficiate;  their  conduct  i^  criminal,  as  was  the  st}'lc  some  cen- 
turies afterwards,  in  regard  to  those  who  officiated,  in  con- 
tempt of  church-censures,  but  they  affirm  that  such  can  no 
ilirhere  officiate,  f^ecft^  hwTBatt  m^yfiy,  and  consequently,  that 
their  ministrations  are  no  ministrations  at  all.  It  deserves  our 
nbtice,  that,  notwithstatidrng  the  corriipft  practice  which  had 
jJrevailed,  tHfere  still  renlained  so  much  of  the  primitive  nb- 
tton  of  ordination  to  the  episcopal  office,  (for  tfiey  had  Idng' 
considered  the  presbyters  as  only  the  bishop^s  curates  arid  as- 
^stants)  as  the  solemn  assignnfent  of  a  person  to  a  particular 
(<bngre^ation(;  to  discharge  anfon^  thetn  tjfie  functions  of  a  pas- 
tor, that  they  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  an  ordination;'  where 
no  such  charge  l^as  given,  and  when  a  niati  properly  got  nd 
(tffice  to*  exercise.  It  appeared  a  tnere  nidsion,  tffe  nariie  with- 
out the  thing.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  as  yet  they 
had  no  conception  of  the  mystrck  characteir  impressed  by  the 
bishop's  hand  in  ordaining,  which  no  power  on  earth  can  6^ri» 
ttl:     The  oauoh  above-mentioned  was  confirmed  b^  imte^' 
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Siftterior  canons.  Hence  it  came  to  be  regarded  a^  "aii  elk 
blished  rule,  or  maxim,  in  the  church.i  that  none  could  bie 
ordained  without  a  title,  which,  though  at  first  it  was  applied 
only  to  bishops,  came,  after  the  subdivision  of  his  parish  \nu> 
separate  chaises,  to  be  also  sometimes  applied  to  presbyleroii 
By  a  title  was  then  understood  the  actual  charge  of  some  con* 

Segation.  I  had  occasion,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  observet 
at  the  Latin  word  tUulm  was  the  name  that  was  given  to  th^ 
inferiour  churches,  or  chapels,  allotted  to  presbyters,  when  it 
was  found  necessary^  on  account  of  the  vast  accession  of  new 
Converts,  that  the  bishop's  charge,  ancien^  a  parish,  and  hav« 
Ihg  but  one  church,  should  be  divided  antr'apportioned  to  th^ 
Several  presbyters.  A  man  was  said  then  to  have  a  title,  when 
he  had  obtained  a  chapel  or  church  wherein,  and  a  people  for 
whose  behoof,  he  was  to  execute  the  ministry*  But  as  the 
import  of  words  gradually  changes  with  the  manners  and  the 
t'iines^  by  the  term  titk^  people  came  at  length  to  undjcrstand 
only  a  living,  whether  there  was  any  charge,  any  cura  anima^ 
ruTHy  or  not.  Thus  the  canons  originally  intended  to  prevent 
any,  under  the  denomination  of  clergy,  from  being  idle,  w%re 
construed  inAsuch  a  manner,  as  though  they  had  been  intended 
to  prevent  any,  under  the  denomination  of  clergv,  from  be-^ 
ing  indigent*  And  the  reason  they  then  gave  for  the  rul^  wa§| 
lest  such  clergymen  should  be  compelled,  by  necessity,  to  ac« 

auire  a  livelihood^  by  n^anual  labour,  and  thus  derogate,  from 
ie  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Idleness,  in  their  apprehension, 
was  no  way  derogatory  ;  manual  labour  was.  Paul's  notions 
were  surely  very.different ;  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  brought 
any  disgrace  on  the  apostlesbip,  when  he  worked  with  hi3 
hands  at  the  humble  trade  of  tent-making*    But  this  by  the 

Some  ages  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  the  thirds  adopting  the 
aforesaid  interpetation,.  gave  to  the  rule  this  turn,  that  none 
should  be  ordained  without  a  title  from  which  he  could  draw 
a  subsistence  ;  and  added  this  exception,  unless  he  has  enough 
of  his  own,  or  by  paternal  inheritance  ;  an  exception,  doubts 
less,  very  reasonable,  if  the  sole  purpose  of  a  title  was  to  af- 
ford a  man  whereon  to  live*  Hence  sprang,  new  abuses,  and 
Bpnie  of  the  vilest  artifices  for  making  that  pass  for  a  patri-. 
mony,  which  had  been  lent  to  a  man  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  fraudulently  to  obtain  ordination*  la  conse- 
quence whereof,  there  were  numbers  of  these  nominal  and  f^* 
^titious  clergy,  shepherds  thai  bad  no  sheqp^  and  overseera 
that  had  nothing  to  oversee,  who  Uved  in  indigence  a^  wie)l 
aift'in  idleness,  to  toe  no.sn^iU  scapdalof  the  people,  and  di|s^ 
honour  of  those  {unctions  of  which  they  bor^  the  naoM*    At 
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)6ftgih)  hpwevery  the  import  of  the  word  title  seems  to  have 
sunk  so  low,  as  to  imply  neither  church,  nor  charge,  nor  liv* 
kig,  but  a  bare  name ;  insomuch,  that  a  titular  priest,  or  a  tit 
tular  bishop,  came  universally  td  denote  a  priest,  or  a  bishop, 
who  (in  all  the  former  acceptations  of  the  term)  has  no  title* 
Such  were  those  Utopian  clergy,  whom  Panormitan  has  not 
ilnaproperly,  though  derisively,  styled  nullatenentes,  holding 
tiothifig,  and  who  have  been  sometimes  honoured  with  the  acU 
ditioh  of  bishops,  in  pccrtibus  inJideHum^  this  serving  as  a  con 
Venient  sort  of  generat  designation,  to  supplj^  the  name  of  a 
Mrticular.  bishdprick.  Indeed  the  cuitom  still  uniformly  re« 
tain^  in  the  church  of  Rome,  of  annexing  some  such  addi- 
dOi>,  is  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  ideas  which  were  from 
the  beginning  entertained  of  the  office,  as  incapable  of  iub^ 
bitting  without  a  charge* 

•  •  In  the  latter  ages  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  came  to 
be '  concCTned  in  supporting  this  with  many  other  irregular 
practices.  The  power  of  dispensing  With  ecclesiastical  cir* 
Bbtis  was  a  prerogative,  whrch  that  ambitious  see  had  for  some 
^ftie  arft>gated,  and  not  without  success.  It  found  ics  account 
ill  it  in  more  ways  than  one*  When  once  the  minds  of  men 
bfecatAeianiiUari^ed  to  this  usage,  (however  much  the  wiset 
part  would  condemn  it  Cfii  account  of  its  consequences)  it  would 
be  no  longer  viewed  in  the  same  light.  People  would  still  be 
sensible  of  the  litegularity  and  fedltines^,  but  would  no  lon^ 
^T  perceWe  the  absurdi^  and  hUflity  oT  it.  Not  only  the 
totnmonness  of  the  nractice,  but  the  Very  epithets  and  titles 
jgfiVen  to  these  nominal  pastors,  together  with  the  sameness  in 
respect  of  privileges,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
were  amenable,  with  those  propferiv  of  the  clerical  body,  would 
tSSL  serve  to  cover  the  defect.  People  would  no  longer  b^ 
apt  to  think  with  Leo,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  aboat  the 
mifd^fie  of  tb^  fifth  centuiy,  add  is,  on  account  of  hii  writings, 
cdnsidtretl  as  a  doctor  of  the  church,  who  affirms  positively 
\xk  one  df  his  letters,  (Episti  92,  ad  Rustick,  cap.  I,)  *'  Vana 
*^  est  habeilda  ordinatio,  qusenefc  lOco  fundata  est,  nee  aiicto-^ 
••  ritate  inunit#."  ThatyoCi  may  better  understand  the  phrase 
heoJuTt^ta,;  itnoay  be  proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  La; 
ttes,  at  that  time,  When  a  matii,  in  being  ordained,  was  as^ 
sighed  td  a  particular  pafhh,  or  charge,  it  was  called  ofdina'* 
iibtocdih^  and  the  incumbents,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
htillat^nentes,  were  called  l6ccies\  Howevcf  much  the* Vague 
kind  of  ordination,  opposed  to  /oc^ff^.  Waft,  froni  ambiuoils 
Aidtives^  patronised  by  his  sudccssoars,  this  pdpe  dpes  npt  he- 
iillfate  to  style  k,  not  ilHcira^  but  vana:  nm'  uAUiyfdl,'  (thdii^ 
Aii^ivdght  als6^  have*  beto'  sfcidwith  trti^h)  but  of  n6  effect 


*^o  ^aye.  s^id  the  former  ooiy,-  would  have  implied  no  m9it| 
than  that  there  was  a  fault,  ia  granting  such  prder^  i  what  K$» 
did  say  implies,  that  tl^ere  Mras  no  real  ordinatioo  in  the«ii« 
TThe  doctriae  of  the  character  had  not  yet  been  disc^pveredj .  . 
One  wjU  perhs^ps  b^  surprised  to  hear^  that  our  Scotch  <ps«r 
copal 'pa^-ty,  wjionav^  loi^  affected  (o  value  thecnselveiiOQ  j^bt 
regular  transmission  pf  their  orders,  haye  uo^ie  but  what  they 
derive  froifi  bishops  merely  nominal*  I  do  tot  mention  thiti 
with  a  view  to  derogate  from  their  power^  but  only  as  an  9Xj 
gumcntum  ad  homineqp)  to  show  how  much  their  priiicq^lea 
militate  against  th^mselyes.  \t  does  not.  suit  ifiy  fVPUon  ;of 
Christianity,  to  retaliate  on  ,any  $.ect,  qr  to  forbid  a^iy  to  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because  they  follqw  not;  ii9« 
Xf  th^  lust  of  power  had  not  wit];i  churchmeu  niore  inQ(4eQp9 
than  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  greater  attention  woirfd  have  beeti 
given  to  t^e  decision  of  their  naaster  in  a  like  case.  £ven  |heir 
own  writers  acknowledge,  that  i n[i mediately  afj^er  the  decith  of 
Doctor  Ross,  bjshop  of  Edinburgh,  the  l^st  of  those  ordaia« 
^d  before  tt^e  rcvoluti^n^  ^^.^p  wt^.^  no  Iqcal  bish<^ps  ifi  Scpt^ 
land,  not  one  appointed  to  any  dioc^si,  or  h^vipg^  ^h«  iosf^ito? 
iien  of  any  people,  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  oyer  any  di^ict* 
But  there  were  tDishops  who  nad  b^en  ordained  a^  large,  %ov^ 
by  bishop  Ross,  otl^er^J^y;,  some  of  the  Scotch  bishpps,  who, 
after  the  revolution^  had  retired  to  England.  The  wardieai 
partisans  of  that  sect  have  not  scrupled  to  o}vn,  that  at  that 
gentleman^s  decease  all  the  diocesses  in  Scotland  were  becoo^ 
yacant,  ;and  even  to  denominate  tKose  wbo.had  b^en  ogrdaif^^ 
in  the  manner  above-mentionpa,  Utopian  bishops ;  ^,  title  npt 
differing  materially  from  that  I  have.gjven  them,  mexely  nomir 
xuil  bishops.  For  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  were  not  titular^ 
ipven  in  thf  lowest  sense*  No  axiop^  in  pl^ilosophy  is  more  ijv 
disputable  than  that  ^od  nullibi  e$ty  n^n  e$U  The  ordimHiQiii 
therefore,  of  pur  present  ScQtcU  episcopal  clergy,  is  8<dely 
from  presbyters  ;  for  it  is  allowed^  that  i^hose  men  who  camci 
und§r  the  hands  of  bishop  Rp^s  bad  been  regularly  admitted 
ipjnisters  .'or  presbyters,  in  .particular  congregations^  before 
the  revplutioiu  And  to  that  first  ordinatipn,  l^naintain  that^ 
their  farcical  consecration  by  doctor ^Rqss,  aifid  oth^r^  wlpw 
they  were  solpipnly  made  the  4Fp9(sUarle«  pf  n^  d^p^ite,.  copEi« 
inand^d  to  be  diligent  in  doing ,nQ  work, 'vigilant  in  the  ov«r« 
isight  of  no  Sock,  assiduous  in  teachiiigand  governing  ito  pop^ 
pie,  and  presiding  in' no  church,  sodded  nothing  at  all.  {«pl  nQ 
j£.i^e  son  ^of  ^pur  church  be  offended,,  that  I  acknowiedfi^  pur 
nonjurors  to  haVe.  a.  ic/;^  of  presbyter ian  ordination;  foffi  1 
^ould  by  np  means  tie  understood  as  equalisii^  x}^eixs  to  that;  * 
V*iich  obtalni^i  yitji  ua.    Whpeyer!  ia.  prd^j[np4  jim^gst  ujs  in: 
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Of 4teiilQd'ft  bisfaop  by^  a' class  of  bishops.  It  isr  tf ue  we  neither 
9i»^uixie  tJie  tii^t,  |ior  enjoy  ^e  reveilites,  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  BO  deaommated  m  other  roontries  ;  but  we  are  not  the 
1^8  bishops  in  every  thing  essenml,  for  being  more  confor- 
Hliabk  to  the  apostolic^  ami  primitive  model,  when  every  bi- 
shop had  but  one  parish,  one  congregatioh,  one  church  or 
place  of  common  worship,  one  altar  or  communion  table,  and 
3i»as  perhaps  as  p<)or  as  any  of  us.  Whereas  the  ordination  of 
our  Mnjurors  prodeeds  frcMsi  presbyters,  in  their  own  (that  is^ 
ia.the  worst)  sense  of  the  word,  men'  to  whom  a  part  only  of 
the  ministerial  powers  was  committed,  and  from  whom  parti- 
i^alaerljr.vas^  wid^held  the  right  of  transmitting t)rders  to  others. 
Whenjwe  ntiy  that  our  orders  are. from  presbyters,  \vt  do  not 
use  ^^e  term  in  their  acceptation,  but  in  that  wherein  we  find 
i^  ueed  h^  Luke,  in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  by  Paul  in  his 
epistles,  and  (if  the  name  of  fathers  be  thought  to  add  any 
freight)  by  the  purest  and  earliest  fathers,  Clemens  Romanus^ 
IMyc^up,  and  others^  presbyters,  4n  short,  whom  the  Holy 
£Kio8t  has  inade  bishops  of  the  flock.  But  when  we  say  their 
orders  are  from  presbytersf  we  use  the  word  not  in  the  apos* 
toltpai,  but  in  the  more  recent  sense,  for  a  sort  of  subordi- 
nale  ministers,  who  are  not  authorized  to  ordain,  and  who, 
oh  Dr.  Hammond's  hypothesis,  as  well  as  ours,  were  not  ori« 
ginaH^rin  th^  church. 

Pope  Ifeo'ft  way  of  thinking,  on  this  subject,  is  indeed  the 
w^y  that  every  man  would  naturally  thithk,  previously  to  the 
imptessicm  which  habit  never  faik  to  produce.     For  example, 
what  would  one  think  of  the  pretext  of  making  a  man  a  king, 
m»^%e>c»ftn»ir  ^^^  >*)  without  giving  him  either  subjects  or  a 
kingdom?  You  will  say.  But  may  not  the  right  to  a  kingdom 
b$^  conferred} on  a  man,  whom  we  cs^nnot  put  in  possession? 
Admit 'it  may  ;  that  is  not  parallel  to  the  case  in  hand.     Those . 
merely  titular  bishops  get  no  more  the  right,  than  they  get  the, . 
po^8ir«slon,  of  any  one  diocess  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Nor 
sras  it  ever  denied,  that  if,  on  the  pretence  of  their  consecra- 
tion, tbjy  had  seized  any  charge,  whether  vacant  or  full,  they 
iflDD^Id  hive  bee*i  as  much  intruders,  as  though  they  had  never . 
been  ordained  at  all.'   The  oidy  thing,  therefore,  that  could  be  . 
aftidi  iOt  be  exitctly  similar^  would  be  the  coronation  and  en« 
thnNieoskent  of  a  man  with  many  pompous  ceremonies,  whom 
you  in  the  etad  siduted  king,  but  to  whom  you  gave  neither. 
tth^  right  nor  the  possession  of  a  single  subject,  or  of  a  single 
foot* of  territory.    What  could  be  said  more  justly  of  such  a 
Ctrefmoey  thati  what  Pope  Leo  said  of  those, ordinations^ 
f*.  VHn^iest  hab^nda  inauguratio."    It  ought  to  be  lielcj  a  sham 
ifkQtj^raliQn,  ^^  Glus»..nec  loc6  fundata  est,  nee  auctcritate 
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^munita.'*  Should  it  be  urged,  that  th^  title  ibVt^  mitit 'bo 
very  bl^k  without  the  name  of  some  region  or  ecnttitrjr^  over 
which  the  kingly  power  extends.  I  answer,  not  a  jot  bkuiUr 
than  the  title  bishop  or  priest^  without  the  name  of  diocess  or 
parish.  And  if  a  bare  name  will  serve,  nothing  is  more  easifrf  , 
supplied :  king  of  the  planet  Saturn^  or  of  7>rro  mtstr'ulh  in*^ 
cognitaj  will  sound  as  well,  and  mean  as  much,  as  bishop  in 
partibus  infideiium*  By  th6  way,  abishop^s  charge  is  a  church, 
fiao^iety  and  a  church  consists  only  ot  believers,  InMeh^ 
therefore,  are  properly  no  part  of  his  charge,  no  xi^orethati 
wolves  or  foxes  are  part  of  the  flock  of  a  shepherd. 

With  the  Romanbts  matrimony  and  holy  orders  are  both 
equally  sacraments,  and  are,  besides,  thought  to  havea  greM 
analogy  to  each  other.  The  relation  wHi<^  Christ  bears  to  bit 
church,  that  is,  the  church  universal,  is  in  Scripture  cbiiipared 
to  the  relation  which  the  husband  bears  to  the  ^ife.  And  the 
relation  which  the  bishop  bears  to  the  patticnl^r  church  linder 
)iis  care,  has  been  often  represented  by  thefathers  as  an  ismblehi 
of  the  relation  which  Christ  bears  to  the  church  umversali 
Pope  Innocent  the  third  adopts  the  same  metaphor,  caifing 
ordination  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  bishop  to  his  church; 
To  this  idea  also  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  in  consecration; 
still  retained  ip  the  church  of  Rome,  unquestionably  owes  ita 
origin.  No  consistent  Roman  catholic,  therefore,  can  be  of| 
fended,  that  I  borrow  an  illustration  from  what  he  acix>unta 
likewise  a  sacrament,  and  the  most  ansdogous  of  them  sdl,  by 
the  consent  of  popes  and  fathers,  to  the  subject  in  hand«  Now 
if  it  had  happened  to  be  (as,  no  doubt,  if  it  had  suited  any  poiiA 
tical  purpose,  it  would  have  been)  the  practice  to  celebrate 
marriages  sometimes,  mat6>i>jbiu$ttij  wherein,  if  you  Wftt'adffirii 
the  absurdity  of  the  expression,  which,  in  these  cases,  is  una'* 
voidable,  you  make  a  man 'a  husband,  or  marry  him  widiont 
giving  him  a  wife,  what  would  really  have  been  conferred  oit 
the  man  by  such  a  ceremony?  By  marriage,  indeed,  you  lay 
him  under  certain  obligations,  and  give  him  certain  riglns.  Bu| 
as  the  wife  is  the  object  of  the  one,  and  the  source  of  the  other; 
where  there  is  no  wife  they  can  have  no  existence.  The  dmt 
of  the  bishop  is  precisely  the  same.  If  you  give  him  no  chai^^ 
the  obligations  to  superintendency,  and  the  claims  of  &ADl>anJs* 
sxon  and  support,  for  want  of  a  subject,-  can  have  no  existent^« 
What  then  is  there  in  the  one  ceremony  more  nugatory  dian  in 
the  other?  For  if  unmeaning  words  will  satisfy,  why  may  not 
the  mystical,  invisible,  indelible  character  of  husba^be  iitt^ 
|)rinted  by  th^  first, as  that  of  priest  or  bi*op  is bythetteodudl 
Holy  writ  gives  just  as  mdch  countenance  to  the  one  a»tO  &i6 
other.    But  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  thast  if  it  had  tidt  as^ls^ 
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tjkie  cHu)rcH'«jpolicy  to  havi^  some  OKUiptes  of  such  6vdtiiidiaM» 
unauthorized  ali^e  by  Scripture,  aod  by  the  .  oatiure  of  Uici 
thiug,  the  notiou  of  the  character,  in  the  way  it  has  been  pro* 
pounded  by  the  schoolinc^h)  had  nev«r  been  heard  of. 

When  those  merely  titular  bishops  and  priests,  came  to  be 
elected  into  diocesan  or  parochial,  charges,  the  question  was^ 
in  what  manner  were  they  to  he  received?  To J-e-ordain  them 
would  have  thrown  an  imputation  on  the  first  ordination,  as 
though  it  had  been  of  no  significancy,  and  Uttle  better  than  a 
solemn  farce*     This  (though  manifestly  for  some  ages  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  concerning  them)  was  now  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided^  as  it  might  tend  both  to  correct  an  abase,  which 
the  rulers  of  the  church  found  their  account  in  supporting,  and 
to  derogate  from  the  people's  reverence  for  the  solemnities  of 
reUgion.     Therefore;,  beside  what  may  be  said  to  be  conferred 
visibly  and  intelligibly  in  all  regular  ordinations,  the  charge  of 
a  certain  district,  in  what  regards  spiritual  matters,  and  the 
oversight  of  the  people,  there  must  be  something  invisible  and 
unintelligible,  whicn   is  nevertheless  the  principal,   else  all 
those  loo^  ordinations  would  be  mere  nullities.    This  myste- 
nous  something  they  call  the  character  impressed,  which'  was 
^o  sooner  discovered  or  deviled,  than  it  constituted  the  essenct 
of  the.sacrament;  the  other  particulars  rehtting  to  the  charge 
of  a  flock,  wl^ich  to  an  ordinary  understanding  might  appear  to 
be^  the  whole,  were  then  found  to  be  but  circumstances.     And 
as  tlae  general  practice  of  the  church  came  at  length  to  be,  (fot 
in  this  they  were  for  j^everal  ages  far  from  being  uniform)  to 
disapprove  re-ordaining,  as  well  as  re-baptizing  ai^  re^confirm* 
ing ;  and  that  even  though  the  baptism,  confirmation,  or  ordi« 
na^on,  had  been  given  by  a  heret}ck,or  schismatick,  or  though 
the  receiver  had  afterwards  apostatized,  they  conceived  that  a 
character,  though  not^  the  m^t  character,  was  the  immediate 
result  of  all  these  ordinances'  and  that  bemg  indelible,  it  need- 
ed not  to  be  renewed* 

It  were  in  vain  to  look  for  this  tenet  in  Scripture,  where 
there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  such  conception.  It  were 
tio  less  vain  to  search  for  it  in  the  fathers,  who  were  unacquaint<» 
ed  alike  with  the  name  and  the  thin£.  This  even  some  of  the 
liomish  doctors  themselves  have  not  scrupled  to  admit,  found* 
ing  the  doctrine  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  church.  But 
indeed  on  this  (as.  on  many  other  articles)  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  has  varied  with  the  times.  The  council  of  Nice,  the 
first  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  expressly  decreed,  that  such 
bid;>Qp9  and  presbyters  as  had  been  ordained  by  Mile  tins,  a 
deposed  bishop,  for  the  merely  nominal  or  Utopian  bishops 
were  not  then  knowft^  shoujd  not  be  admitted  to  serve  the 
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ehurch  as  either  bishops  or  presbyters,  till  they  had'beeti  diiy^ 
re^ftordained,  f/sms-itt^t^  ;cf'e*7«"«  €g^»ifitHlsvJ<H**  If  an  over,tare  jm 
this  kind)  in  regard  to  any  de^aded  prdate,  had  been  made  at 
Trent,  in  the  last  of  their  councils^  it  would  have  beenreceiveA 
with  universal  abhdrrence^  and  considered  a*  proceeding  either 
fr^m  the  rankest  heresy,  or  from  the  grossest  ignortinee*  But 
that  it  was  no  heresy  for  many  centuries  after  the  Nicene  sy- 
nod, is  manifest  from  the  uniform  style  on  this  subject,  both 
of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  of  the  councils*  Would  we 
then  track  this  nonsense  to  its  source  ?  We  must  dip,  or  rather 
dive,  into  the  futile  logomachies  of  the  schoolmen ;  for  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  darkly  i^ubtli; 
itietaphysico-scholastical  theology  of  the  middle  agfcs.  No*^ 
thing  could  be  idler  than  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  a  dogm^ 
for  which  a  vestige  of  evidence  has  never  been  produced.  But 
were  the  business  of  refuting  incumbent  upon  us,  a  little  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  opinions  that  have 
been  advanced  concerning  it^  would  entirely  3uperse4c  the  ne- 
cessity* 

Two  puzzling  questions  have  been  moved  on  this  suibject, 
which  were  hody  agitated,  but  not  solved,  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  it  was  thought  necessary^  however,  to  make  iC 
decree,  afErming  the  character  in  oppositioii  to  one  of  thd 
Lutheran  articles  denying  itk  One  question  is,  wherein  it 
consists;  the  other,  wheteon  it  is  imprinted*  In  answer  to* 
the  former,  relating  to  the  quiddity  of  the  character,  as  these 
sbphisters  love  to  express  it,  it  has  been  observed,  first  nega^ 
tively,  that  it  cannot  be  an  infusion  of  grace,  as  of  faith,  hope^ 
or  charity,  because,  say  our  profound  disquisitors,  all  the  seven 
sacraments  confer  grace,  whereas  it  is  on  the  three  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  the  unreiterable,  which  imprint  a  character ;  be- 
sides, it  can  be  neither  grace  nbr  virtue  for  this  other  reason : 
both  these  may  be  lost,  whereas^  the  character  is  indelible.  As 
little  can  it  be  a  particular  qualification,  which  fits  the  person 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  oiCce,  fbr  a  man  may 
become  totally  unqualified  by  age  and  infirmities,  or  he  may 
unqualify  himself  by  vicCi  Besides,  it  has  neV^r  been  denied 
that  persons,  very  ill  qualified,  have  been  ordained,  and  never 
appeared  one  jot  better  qualified  dfter  their  ordination  than 
before.  It  could  not  be  the  gift  of  justification,  because  this 
is  what  the  impenitent,  in  mortal  sin,  does  not  receive  in  any 
sacrament ;  and  yet  an  impenitent,  in  mortal  sin,  may  be  or- 
dained and  receive  the  character.  But  to  consider  the  thing 
positively,  there  were  who  maintained  thati^  it  was  a  qualityv 

♦  Theodor.  Hist.  1. 1#  c*  ix.  .      - 
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dtoiWng'fHofec  therie  #ei-e  four  different  opihtjons','  abcoriffiSj;  W 
tfa^'fbd^  Soits  6f  qualities  distmguishca  in  tbesctiopb/'  Sdnii 
ftflft»riaed^*that  itMs  a  spiritual  power,  others; a  habit  W  diiposiCi 
ttont'^c^^sa  spifi^itUal  figure ;  nor  was  the  notion  that^it  is  fi 
6«ii»ittl^'hiet^]^hbi'ical  quality  witho^^  its  advocated.  SotssUi 
WbiM  hhVh  ii  t6  bfe  a  r^al  relatioiii  othet-s  a  fabi-ick? 'df  Ulfe 
nii^  ^  though  it  was  by  no  liiean^  cfear  h6w  ftr  th^  conki- 
dered  it  ^s  removed  from  nothing.  -  ;     -  -'     * 

- '  Aft  'to-  the  Second  question,  the  Ubi  of  the  charactei*, , there 
tras  no  les*  variety  6f  sentiments  than  about  the  'firsts  some 
placing  it  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  others  in  the  understtod* 
ftig  ;  ^soine  in  tlie  will,  arid  others  more  plalislbly  in  the  intajgi^ 
itatton  ;  b^ers  ^Vetl  in  the  haikls  and  the  tonfgue  ;  but,  by  tM 
general  voice,  the  body  "was  excluded.  So  that  the  whole  cC 
i?hat  they^  agreed  it!  amounts  to  this^  that  in  the  unreherable 
sacifamerits,  as  they  call  them,  something,  they  kno\^  nbt  what} 
is  iniprinted,  they  know  not  how,  on  something  in  the  cioul  of 
the  recipientVthey  khow  riot  where^  which  never  cAn  be  deleted. 

In  regard  to  the  indelibility  all  agreed,  insomuch^  that 
though  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  turn  heretick  or  schismatick^ 
deist  or  atheist,  he  still  retains  the  character^  and  though  not 
a  christian  man,  he  is  still  a  christian  bisjibp,  priest^  or  deacon  i 
hay^  though  he  be  degraded  from  his  office  and  excorii&muni* 
cated,  he  is,  in  respect  of  the  character,  still  the  same;.  Though 
he  be  cut  off  from  the  church,  he  is  still  a  minister  in  the 
church;  In  such  a  situation  to  perform  any  of  the  sacred 
functions,  would  be  in  him  a  deadly  sin,  but  these  would  be 
equally  valid  aS  before.  Thus  he  may  riot  be  within  the  pale 
of  the  church  hiniself,  and  yet  be  in  the  church  a  minister  q£ 
Jesuft  Christ.  He  may  openly,  and  solemnly  blaspheme  God^ 
and  abjure  the  faith  of  Christy  he  may  apostatize  td  Judaism^ 
to  Mahometism^  or  to  I^agaitisni,  he  still  tetains  the  character. 
He  may  even  become  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  or  a  priest  of  Baal, 
arid  stUl  continue  a  priest  of  Jesus  Christ*  The  character^ 
say  the  schoolmen,  is  not  cancelled  in  the  damried,  but  remains 
with  the  wicked  to  their  disgrace  and  greater  confusion  $  so 
that  eVen  in  hell  thfey  are  the  riiinisters  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  messengers  of  the  new  covenant.  Nor  is  it  cancelled  in 
the  blessed,  but  remains  in  heaven  with  them  for  their  greater 
glory  and  omariient, 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  oti  this  topick,  because,  it  id 
a  fundamental  Article,  with  a  pretty  numerous  class  (and  these: 
ii<rt.  all  RomanistsO  I  was  willing  tb  explain  it,  as  far  as  It  i&' 
explicable,  from  the  writings  of  its  defenders;  being  persii^d^d 
that  on  those  who  do  not  discover  there  a  sufficient  corifutatibri'; 
reason,  and  argument,  Scripture  and  commori  sense  wilt  ihk»' 

A  a 


99  iffgpTi^pa*  Ap  author,  of  whose  se&time&ito  ttooifBonai^ 
UQWat  in  ^yr  .last  lecture,  has  observed*,  that  aa  the  Givrliaiis 
b%y^  t^Yeir  fictions  ii^lawy  our  tbe.ologists  also  have  their  fictions 
^n  diyuuty.  It  is  ^t  too  true,  tjiat  some  of  o^r  theologicd 
syst^s  ,ar^.  so  staffed  with  these,  that  little  of  pla^  truth  is  to 
be  Iq^aft  from- them*  And  I  think  it  will  be  doi^g.-ao 
injury  to  this  do^ma  of  the  character,  to  ri^uk  it.  9mff0g 
those  fictions  in  divinity;  God  forbid  I  should  add  in 
the  i^>t  very  decent  words  of  that  author,  (though  I  really  be- 
U^e  he  meant  no  harm  by  them^  ^^  which  infinite  wisdom  asd 
^^  gopdne^s  hath  dtcvised  for  our  oenefit  and  advantage."  The 
Gq^  <^  truth  needs  not  the  assistance  of  falsehood,  nor  is  did 
9^se  of  truth  to  be  promoted  by  such  means.  The  use  of 
H^apjborics^  expceasions,  or  figurative  representations,  \m 
§cripture^  give  no  propriety  to  such  an  ap|dication  of  a  term 
SQ  liable  tQ  abuse. 

'     .  *  Hickes,  Chfisttan  Pnesihood^  1.  1,  ch.  ii,  j  8# 
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Xn  the  prelectionB  I  have  already  given  on  the  ecclentastical 
history,  I  have  traced  thd  progress  of  the  hierarchy  as  far  up 
as  the  patriarchate,  and  Aovm  by  what  steps  that  kind  of  oft- 
garchy  arose  in  the  charch^  The  only  article  that  now  remaini 
to  be  considered,  and  which  completes  the  edifice  of  spiritiuQ 
dwpotisni,  is  the  papacy.  You  w  know  the  common  plea,  on 
wfawh  Ae  retainers  to  Uome  have,  not  indeed  from  the  beghm 
ningf  bat  for  many  ages  past,  fiounded  the  Hght  of  papal  domii- 
nion ;  namely,  first,  the  prerogatives  they  affirm  to  have  be^n 
given  by  our  Lord  to  the  apfostle  Peter ;  and  secondly,  die  suc- 
ceasabn  cf  their  biriulps  to  that  apostle,  and  coossqtiently  tb 
thovt  prerogatives*  Every  jodtcious.  and  impartial  inquirer 
aatist.qniekly  dinfcover,  that  both  the  premisies,  by  which  their 
conddsion  is  supported,  ard  totally  without  foundation.  NeK 
thar  had  Peter  the  prerogatives  which  they  pretend  he  had, 
nor  have  their  biahqps  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  denominate 
themselves  his  snccessours. 

I  ackoowledged,  in  a  former  lecture^  that  Peter  appears  to 
have  been  honoured  by  his  master  to  be  the  president  of  die 
sacred  college  of  his  apostles,  and  the  first  in  announcing  tJM 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  die  Gentiles. 
I  have  also  shown,  that  this  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  which 
there  is  any  vestige  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  there  was  not  any  particular  speeies  of  power  which  was 
given  to  him,  that  was  not  also^  by  their  common  Lord,  commw- 
nieated  to  the  rest.  They  are  all  represented  as  alike  fbunda<> 
tions  of  this  new  Jerusalem^  which,  in  their  master's  name,  and 
as  his  spiritual  kingdom,  was  to  be  reared.  They  ail  receive 
from  him  the  same  commission  fot  the  conversion  and  instnie- 
tkm  ot  all  nations.  They  are  all  encouraged  by  the  tame 
promises  and  the  same  pfdvileges.  Nay,  as  a  convincing 
proof  Ihat  Peier,  far  from  daiiKiii^  a  superi^Uy  over  the 


other  apqstles,  did,  on  the  contrary,  subject  himself  to  theii* 
comn(iand3,  we  aee  (Acts  viii,  14,)  that  "  when  the  apostle^ 
*'  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  Samaria  had  received 
"  the  word  of  (Jod,  they  ^ent  qnto  thenci  Pe^er  and  jfohn. -* 
Nor  did  Eeter,  any  more  than  John,  disdain  to  aerye  in.  the 
capacity  of  legates  feom  that  -sacred  body.  Now  whether  is 
greater,  the  sender,  or  the  sent  ?  Canonists,  and  other  Romish 
writers,  affect  much  to  compare  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to 
Peter  and  his  fellow-^apostles.  Yet  I  suppose,  they  yi^ill  ac-r 
knowledge,  it  would  look  very  oddly  in  the  pope,  and  be  »n 
fact  incompatible  with  papal  dignity,  to  be  sent  ambassadoor 
from  the  conclave,  though  nothing  be  more  conirmon,  in  the 
members  of  that  college,  than  to  receive  legatine  commissions 
from  him.  But  passing  this,  whatever  were  the  prerogative 
bf  Peter,  they  were  manifestly  personal,  not  official,  ia  reward 
pf  the  confession- which  he  was  thq  firat  to  make,  that  Jesus  ia 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  ef  God  ;  a  confession  which  may  justly  ^ 
be  denominated  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ehristaan  edifii»|^ 
Besides,  the  apostleship  itself,  as  I  showe4  ^  som^e  lengthy 
was  an  office  in  its  nature  temporary,  extFaordanacy,  and  iu<^ 
capaUe  of  succession.  In  point  of  right,  therefore,  no  :peculiav 
privilege  can  be  claimed  by  any.  chcirch  as  derived  from  thia 
apostle. 

And  if  from  the  question  of  rigl^t  we. came  to  the  matter  of 
fiact,  the  special  relation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to.  this  emuieat 
ambassadour  of  Christ,  the  partisans  of  papal  ambition  htye 
never  been  able,  to  sU|>port  their  affirmations  by.any  thing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  evidence.  It  has  been  questioned  whe- 
ther Peter  ever  was  at  Rome*  The  only  ground  on  whichthfi 
papist  builds  his  assertion,  that  he  was  in  that  city,  and  founds, 
ed  the  church  in  it,  is  tradition ;  and  aufcch  a  tradition  as  must 
appear  very  suspicious  to  reasonable  christians,  being  accdom- 
panied  with  a  number  of  legendary  stories,  wbicjh  are  totally. 
nn\ijorthy  of  regard. 

In  opposition  tp  such  traditionary  legends,  it  has  been  urged, 
that  mention  is  no  where  made  in.S,cripture,  that  this  apostle 
was'  ever  there  ;  notwithstanding  that  there  were  so  many,  fa** 
vourable  occasions  of  taking  notice  of  it,  if  it  had  been  fact, 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  avoided^ 
No  hint  is  there  of  such  a  thing  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apovstles, 
though  a  great  part  of.  that  book  ia  employed  in  recording  the 
labours  of  this  apostle  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel,  and 
mention  is  made  of  different  places,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Lyd- 
da,  Joppa,  and  Caesarea,  where  he  exerted. himself  in  this  aer<) 
vice.  In  the  first  of  these  he  ;stsiBisted  at  the» ,  consultaticmi 
Vkrbich  the  apostles,  elde|*s,.and  brethren,  held  in  regard  tp  ^i^ 
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ctumiQisioii,v'aird^tbe  ceremdmes ^f  the  law*  though  this  hap-t 
pcaed  a  good  deal  later  than  the  time  when  the  Romatiists 
suppoae  his  charge  at  Home  to  have  commenced.  When 
Paul  afterwards  came  himself  to  Rome,  mention  is  made  of 
the  christians  he  found  there,  but  not  a  syllable  that  Peter 
either  thca  was,  or  had  been  formerly  among  them*  Paul,  in 
hts  long  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  church  of  Christ  at 
Rome,  does  not  once  mention  the  person  whom  these  men 
pretend  to  have  been  their  bishop.  This  silence  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  epistle  he  seems 
a^icitous,  not  to  omit  taking  particular  notice  of  every  one  by 
pam^y  who,  residing  there,  could  be  denominated,  in  any  re« 
ajfect,  a  feljow-labourer  in  the  common  cause.  Nay  more,  in 
the  beginning  of  that  epistle,  he  expresses  the  earnest  desire 
he  had  to  visit  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some  spi«* 
ritual  gifts^  that  they  might  be  established.  This,  if  we  con- 
aider  the  purpose  for  which  Peter  and  John  were  sent  by  the 
apostles  to  the  Samaritans,  converted  by  Philip,  as  recorded 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  will  appear  at  least  a  strong 
presumption,  that  no  apostle  had  been  yet  at  Rome.  Paul 
afterwards  wrote  from  Rome,  where  he  was  twice  a  prisoner, 
to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Cplossians,  to  Philemon,  to  Timothy,  without  taking  notice 
of  Peter  in  any  of  the  six  letters,  or  sending  any  salutations 
from  him^  notwithstanding  the  attention,  in  this  respect,  he 
pays  to  others.  When  he  said  to  Timothy,  "  At  my  first 
**  answer,'*  to  wit,  before  the  cmperdur  at  Rome,  ♦*  no  man 
*'  stood'  with  me,  hut  all  men  forsopkr  me,"-^there  would 
surely  have  been  an  exception  in  favour  of  Peter,  if  any 
such  person  had  been  there.  Would  he  have  said,  in  writing 
to  the  Colossia^s  from  the  same  place,  that  Tychicus,  Onesi^ 
mus,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  Justus,  were  his  only  fellowr 
labourers  to  the  king4om  of  God,  who  had  been  a  comfort  to 
him,  if  Peter  had  been  in  Rome  ?  Or  lastly,  when  he  told  bis 
beloved  son  Timothy,  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  and  sent  him  salutations  from  all  the  brethren,  naming 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  would  have  omitted 
Peter,  if,  agrcably  to  that  very  tradition  formerly  alluded  to, 
he  had  been  not  only  in  that  capital  at  the  time,  but  a  fellow- 
prisoner  in  the  same  jail  I 

The  only  pretence  of  scriptural  evidence  advanced  by  the 
Romanists,  is  indeed  a  very  poor  one,  not  to  call  it  ridiculous. 
Peter,  say  they,  in  his  first  epistle,  presents  the  salutations  of 
the  church  at  Babylon,  by  which  they  would  have  it,  that  he 
must  certainly  have  meant  Rome.  If  they  think  he  spoke  pro- 
phf  tically,  they  do  not,  by  this  interpretation,  pay  a  gteat  com^* 
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llinf ent  to  thf  throne  i>(  the  kserarehy;  Thk  praprietji  of  the 
upplicfttios,  ki  this  vifew^,  vre  do  not  tntmrn  taoontrnvevt.  E«t 
fittr  adveraaries^  <m  this  questionf  laustiae  setniblo,  that  their 
cxpianation  is  merely  conjecturaL  And  is  not  the  conjecture^ 
^ich  others  make,  at  least  as  plausHale,  that  by  fiaabyloa  ia 
hecfe'ii^ant'Jerusaleiii,  #htchthe  i^stle  sa  denominates  oi^ 
account  of  its  apostacy^  by  the  rejectiim  and  murder  of  tho 
Messiahf  and  on  account  of  its  intpending  fate,  so.  atmilar  to 
Aat.  denounced  again&t  Babylon  i  But  wh^,  eay  onher6,  should 
ve,  without  necessity,  recur  to  a.  figurative  seaae^lrhen  the 
words  are  capable  of  being  iittraliliy  interpreted^  Tio  do  w% 
would  seem  the  niiove  tinreasonaihle,  in  this  case^  as  tbeopisiile*4i 
vritten^in  a  simple,  and  not  an  allegorical,. atyl^  Wkyimuatthe 
aposde  be  anppoaed  not  to  mean  the  ancient  Babyfaki,'  is  Chid^ 
dea,  which  wa&  still  in  being,  and  was  then,  I  may  say ,  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  Jews  in  the  east ;  a  place  famous  £oHr:the^.'reSt«i 
dence  of  masy  of  their  OMiet  celebrated  doctors,  andibr  gnriog 
birth  to  some  of  their  most  leaamed  performances  oil  the  law  ^ 
That  the  apostle  of  the  circumcisioa  should  go  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  fikibylon,  the  capital  of  the  J^wa  in  dispemion,  will 
be  thought  to  have  a  degree  of  probability, :  which  it  would  re* 
quire  positive  evidence  to.  sumsioum.  Yet  I  have  beard  no* 
^ling^  oa  the  opposite  side,  buttsuppoaitton^  founded  on  vague 
and  obacure  traditions.  But  .setting  aside  the  imperial  seat  of 
the  Chaldeans^,  there  was,  at  that  timcy  a  Babylon  in  £gyf»t,'a 
city  of  considerable  note«  What  should  make  it  be  thought 
improbable,  that  this  epistle  was  written  there  ?  That  either  of 
these  was  the  fact,  appears  to  me  beycmd  comparison  more 
Kkely,  than  that  the  aposde  should  date  a  plain  letter  in  so  enigto 
maticai  a  manner,  as  could  not  fail  either  to- mislead  hie  readi" 
ers  or  to  puzzle  tliem«  A  tolerable  reason  for  this  conduct 
I  have  never  heard.  For  had  <there  been  ai^  danger  to  th«^ 
writer  from  what  was  contained  in  the.  letter,  it  would  hav« 
kd  him  rather  to  suppress  his- own  name,  tha«  to  disgua^e  the 
place  where  it  was  written,  a  thing  of  no  imaginaUe  conse^ 
quence.  But  the  openness  with  which  he  hstroduces  his 
name  and  addition  at  the  hetid  of  the  eptsde,  ought,  in-  my 
opinion,  to  remove  tvary  suspieionr  of  that  kind.  The  caae  is 
very  different  in  the  inteirprsfa^on^  of  piDphetick  writing,  such 
as  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  style  is  purposetjr  symboltcal 
and  obscure.  Thusiwe  ace  fuUy  warraated  to  say,  thatdipere 
is  no  notke  taken  in  Scripcisre,  notwithstanding  tlie  numeroua 
ocoastona  there  were  of  doing  it,  that  Peter  ever  was  m  Rome^ 
I  add',  that  there  is  not  the  least  notice  of  such  a  thing  to  be 
foimd  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  apostcdiek  fathers,  tdbo  had 
bee&  in^  ihe  former  part  of  their  Uvea  contempovaries  df  th^ 
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<^|>c^tlai,  M^'hi^  ^nrrWed  iMes^  wd  ttmms^mlgr^  M  th# 
a(;cleBia9licilWfltei9rliapl  the  bett opportunity  of  knoviiig.  Cto* 
mc^Btof  Roi«ke,  itistrue,  men^oiifiPeter'aniaiftyrdomai  akftoim  . 
fact,  wUhomt  specifying  At  place.  It  had^  fatsicte^  bet*  fore* 
V>14  %  eHEir  Lord*  I  am  incitiiedt  to  thiiik  that  it  mist  baire 
been  at  Kooie^  both  b^aase  it  is.agreeaUe  to  die  uiiasiaioiii 
voic;e  of  a^liquity,  and  becavise  the  siiilerHigB  of  so  groat  aft 
9fM^U  «Oiild  not  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  ^uch  notoriety  m  the 
elturd^  aa  to  prQchiide  the  poadtbiKty  of  an  imposition  in  re« 
gard  to  this  ptaee.  But  with  this  opinicm  I  see  no  Way  of  rm» 
conciling  the  silenee  of  Scripture^  but  by  saying  that  Pe» 
ter's  journey  to  Rolme  wa$  posterior^  not  only  to  the  period 
with  which  the  history  ol  the  /Vets  concludes^  bttt  to  the  writ- 
ing of  Psful^s  epistles*  In  this  case  it  is  manifesti^  that  he 
couki  not  have  be^  the  founder^  nor  even  one  of  the. earliest 
instructors  of  the  itosian  churdi*  It  is  astonishing,  that  at 
^bke  very  time,  as  is  pretended.,  of  the  institution,  of  the  papal 
tapremacy,  a^  of  the  tostalnacnt  of  the  fbrst  hierarch,  from 
whona  aii  the  re^t  in  succession  derive  their  aathority,  an  an* 
Ihority  by  which  thse  whole  church,  to  the  end  of  the  worU« 
was  to  be  governed,  ^  tbe:  time  when  a»ong  christians  it 
ought  to  l^e  been  most  eonspiiGuotts,  and  to  have  aiteacted 
the  greatest  atusntioti,  so  profomid  a  siience,-  in  r^^pard  to  it,  ia 
observed  on  every  side.  No  hidoa  is  given  of  such  a  thing,  ar 
of  any  circuwsta&ce  relating  to  it,  1^  apostk,  evaageUst,  oa 
father*  And  that  mighty  sovereign  tlK  pope,  that  king  of 
kings^  ^e  sidMianse  head  of  the  church  vniversal,  whose  throaa 
was  erected  at  Rome,  is  treated  alike  by  all,  as  one,  ntteilf 
unknown  and  unheaxd  of*  No  one  seem[S  to  have  fi»raied  tlw 
l|east  conception  of  any  anch  personage. 

I  shall  admit,  however,  tbat  alilrtkat  has  been  advanced^  caub* 
not  be  aceonnted  a  proof  either  that  Peter,  in  Ihe  conise  of  his 
apostcdical  peregrinationsy  was  never  at  Borne,  or  even  that  he 
was  not  the  fbonder  of  that  church;  bitt  I  believe  that  every 
candid  aod  capable* inquires  will  caaaider  it asperfectly  sufi** 
cient  to^  evince^  fifst^  tbkthe  was  not  the  bishop  of  the  placc^ 
according  to  the  proper  aceeptation  of  die  term,  andsecondly^ 
that  their  bishop,  whoever  he  was,  was  not,  by  any  prerogative 
whatever,  diatinguiahed  from  any  other  bishop*  Ifv  setting 
aside  the  aposdea,  Linus,  agreeably  to  the  common  opinion^ 
was  the  first  bishop  of  that  see^  and  was  ordained  before  the 
martyrdom  both  of  Peter  and  of  Pauly  the  latter,  when  writing 
to  Timothy,  a  very  little  before  his  own  death,  as  he  acquaints 
us  himself,  seems  to  have  had  very  odd  conceptions  of  the 
psq>sl  dignity,  when  he  could  huddle  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
pontijff  with  ceiftain  obscure  nanles^  no  where  else  to  be  found 
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itt  the  attttris  «)£  Wtrtsory.  **  Eubtttos  **  ffiy«'li»;  •<  g^fitefti'thi*^ 
**  and  Pudend,  and  Itinus/andClaudia^  a»d'*h  the  brethren.'* 
He  does  not  w  much  as  give  'the  pope  the  precedency.  Is  thitf 
ikt  manner  in  which  Patil  would  have  ftreat^d  the  vicar  of 
€hrist,  had  he  known  or  acknowledged  any  ^ueh  character  i 
With  regard  to  Peter,  if>  what  has  been  said  doe^  liot  satisfy^ 
that  he  could  not  be  the  Roman  prelate,  the  words  of  Paul,  in 
hh  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (GaL  iii  7^  6,  9^)  an  epistle' written 
from  Rome,  arc  perfectly  decisive.  Theire  Peter  is  expressly 
denominated  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  smd  is  said  to 
have  had  the  conversion  of  the  Jews^  throughout  the  world, 
eminently  intrusted  to  his  care.  In  this  his  mission  is.  con^ 
trasted  with  that  of  Paul,  who  is  styled,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  apdstle  of  the  Gentiles.  That  Peter  then  should  be  fixed 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  their  particular  pas- 
tor^ the  pastor  of  a  churdh  consisting  mostly  of  converts  from 
idolatry,  is  palpably  irreconcilable  with  the  account  given  of 
him  by  his  brother  Paul.  Some  ancient  writers,  in  order  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  have  supposed,  that  there  were  at  first 
two  distinct  churches  at  Rome^  one  of  believing  Jews,  of 
which  Peter,  the  other  of  believing  Gentiles,  of  which  Paul^ 
was  the  teacher^  But  this^  for  aught  appears,  is  unexampled 
in  apostolical  antiquity.  Though  the  Jewish  converts,  by 
themselves,  continued  for  some  time  in  the  observance  of 
rites  to  which  the  converts  from  heathenism  were  not  obliged, 
these«rites  nowise  entered  into,  or  affected^  their  social  worship 
as  christians.  Being  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  members  one  of 
atiother,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  they  all  assembled  in 
the  same  congregation,  communicated  with  one  another,  an^ 
had  their  pastors  in  common.  To  have  done  otherwise  could 
not  fail  to  occasion  a  schism  between  the  two  parties. 

And  in  regard  to  the  other  pointy  that  Peter  was  not  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  those  very  testimonies  evince,  which  have 
been  pleaded  by  the  Romanists,  to  prove  that  he  was  there; 
and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  their  church ;  so  that  when 
any  ecclesiastical  writers  style  him  bishop,  (which  by  the  way 
is  not  done  by  the  earliest)  it  is  manifest  tjiat  they  use  the 
term  not  in  the  strict  sense,  but  with  a  certain  latitude,  denot" 
ing  only  that  whilst  he  remained  there,  he  took  a  concern  i« 
regulating  the  affairs  of  that  church.  Ireneus,  one  of  thd 
most  ancient  authorities  that  have  been  produced  in  support 
of  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  at  Rome,  shows  manifestly,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Eusebius,  that  Peter  Was  not 
considered,  in  his  time,  which  was  near  the  end  of  the  second- 
century,  as  having  been  bishop  of  that  church,  or  even  as  its" 
sole  founder^     His  words  are  these  (1.  v,  c^  6,)  er/wfAf«c«y7e#  w 
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%  »iiMA|{Mm0?fc:  ^  iuuut^fi  «9r«rtXf«  fl«A«ritfp,  AivW  rnf  rm  9WHtmmit 
iXttla^t^a  mxifi^f-**'  ^^  The  blessed  apostles,"  (observe  he 
speaks  in  the  plural  nuniher^  as  he  h^  mentioBieil  a  littUi 
before  both  Peter  $uid  Paul)  ^^  having  founded  and  constructed 
t*  that  church,  delivered  the  episcopal  office  into  the  hands  o£ 
<<  I^inus.'^  Accordingly^  imnentipuing  some  of  her  firHhishopsy 
he  always  counts  from  Linus,  not  from.  Pet^rt. calling  Ana* 
tletu3  the  second  bishopi  and  Clement  the  tihird«  All  these, 
three  sire  mentioned  also  by  Ruffinus,  in  the  fourth  century,  as. 
succeeding  one  after  another  duica^og  Peter's  life-time,  and  not 
lt$jiucceeding  Peter  himifelf.  ^,^yi  he  affirms  still  more  parti** 
cularly,  that  Peter  committed  ..to  them  the  office  of  bishops 
that  he  might  not  be  detailed  frc^n  dischai:ging  the  duties  of 
the  apOstleship*  Several  of  the  ancients^  with  Ireneus;  as(;ribe-. 
tbe  founding  of  that  church  equally  to  both  apostles,  whom,  in 
a  looser  style,  some  denpminate  bishops  as  well  as  apostles* 
In  this  manner  both  Epiph^nius  and  Eusebius  spe^ak  of  them* 
The  apostolical  constitutiot^,  a  compilation  ascribed  to  Cle* 
ment  of  Rome,  but  manifestly  of  a  much  later  datp^  thovigh 
probably  extracted  in  part  out  of  the  old  apocryphal  writings^ 
called  didascalies^  attributed  to  the  apostle^  .and  to  apostoUck 
nden,  say,  that  Linus  w^s  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was, 
ordained  by  Paul,  and  that  Clement  was  the  .second^  and  or« 
dained,  after  Linus'  death,  by  Peter.  That  niost  of  these 
constitutions^  as  we  now  have  them,  were  tiot  compiled  sooner 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  cen* 
t.ury.s  bishop  Pearson*  and  Dr.  Grabef  have  put,  beyond  i. 
doubt.  That  the  order  about  the  observance  of  easterly  is 
copied  fr0m  a  canon  to  that  purpose,  of  the  council  of  Nice^ 
and  stands  indirect  opposition  to  the  primitive  practice  in  the 
<;ast,  and  to,^  express  iiy unction  in  that  more  ancient  writings 
called  hi^Btxk,^M^>^3.  sonie  fragments  whereof  are  preserved  ini 
Epiphanins,  is  njanifest,  and  su^ciently  shows  that  the  com- 
pilers made  no  sccviple  of  making  such. alterations  in  those 
didascalies,  as  they  judged  proper  for  ^apjting  them  to  the 
doctrine  and  u^^es  of  their  own  time*  In  the  end  of  th& 
fourth  century,  ^"fnereforc,  Peter  and  Paul  yrere.  equally  ho* 
noured  by  tradition  as  the  founders  of  the  Roman  churchy 
but  neither  of  tl^em  was  numbered  among  the  bishops  pro- 
perly so  called.  , 

But  it  does  not  satisfy  the  ambitious^  yievrs  of  Rome,  to! 
say,  that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  their  church;  for  they, wilt 
readily  acknowledge,  that  he  was  the  founder  also  of  the, 
church  at  Antioch,  a^d  indeed  of  niany  others,  in  the  dif- 

*  Vind.  Ign.  Pars  i,  c.  4.    f  Spicileg.  patrutp.  sec.  1.    %  E»iii.  v,  oajl.l7. 
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§et^et^  places  where  thie  etninetit  apostle  firsife  pubKshed  th« 
gos^l.  Ptidl  too  was  the  fbunder,  though  not  the  bishop,  in 
me  ordinoT}^  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  of  many 
ehtirches  in  Asia  Mkior,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Greece.  And 
ihough  we  have  not  so  particular  information  about  the  jrest^ 
we  have  reason  to  t^Ueve,  that  every  one  of  the  apbsdes  was 
the  fotlnder  of  some. 

But,  says  the  romantst,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  voice  of 
dlitiquity,  that  James  an  apostle  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru-^ 
salem  t  And  if  that  see  had  one  apostle  for  their  bishop,  why 
might  riot  Rome  have  another  for  theirs  ?  This,  if  the  fact 
from  which  they  argue  were,  as  they  suppose  it  to  have  been, 
proves  only,  tbat  the  point  which  they  would  establish  in  the 
eonclusion,  might  have  been,  that  there  was  nothing  ifi/com* 
patihle  in  it,  but  by  no  means  that  it  was.  The  fact  itself, 
however,  6n  which  they  build,  must  appear,  even  on  their  owtf 
principles,  an  absolute  uncertainty.  It  is  universally  agreedt 
that  the  name  of  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  James,  and 
diat  he  was  sumamed  the  Just,  but  it  is  not  agreed  that  this 
Jsumes  was  an  apostle.  £usebiu8,  Hegesippus,  Epiphanius, 
Jerom,  Gregory  of  Nysse,  Chrysostom,  have  been  numbered 
among  those  who  held,  that  this  James  was  only  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  Some  criticks  have  thought,  and  with  great 
s^pearance  of  reason,  that  out  of  the  seventy,  and  after  diem 
Out  of  the  five  hundred,  to  whom  Paul  tells  us,  our  Lord  ap- 
peared at  once  after  his  resurrection,  all  the  first  pastor^  ot 
the  chufches  of  Judea  in  particular  were  selected.  This,  -too,- 
is  entirely  agreeable  to  what  Clemens  liomanus,  in  a  passage 
I  had  occasion  formerly  to  quote,  acquaints  us,  was  me  \xnU 
form  custom,  that  those  who  were  the  first  fruits  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  were  constituted  the  bishops  of  the  congregations^ 
planted  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Whereas,  to  suppose 
that  an  apostle,  who,  with  his  fellows  in  that  sacred  college^ 
had  received  this  express  commission,  as  the  last  orders  from 
the  mouth  6f  his  Master,  "  Go  throughout  all  the  world, 
^*  teach  (rather  convert,  make  disciples,  fioBiHsvo-ftlt)  all  nations, 
**  and  pre'ach^the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  to  be  confined  to 
the  charge  of  a  particular  fiock,  is  to  suppose  him  either  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  important  commission,  or  to  be  deprived 
of  it,  and  thus  to  undergo,  a  real  degradation.  For  beside  the 
difference  in  respect  of  extent  between  these  two  missions,  the 
department  of  an  apostle  is  chiefly  amongst  infidels,  whom  be 
is  commlmded  pu^ltptifto  convert,  the  department  of  abisho|> 
is  chieiy  iMttong  betteyeirs,  whom  he  is  appointed  hikv^ut  to 
teach. 
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Atk  ^giilaeiit  hath  %oilieliaies  been  formed  in  sYlppMirt  of  die 
papal  pretensions,  on  the  aifcient  use  of  such  aitpellationa  as 
these  s^{)lie4  to  Rome,  apostolick  see,  chair,  throne,  and  the 
like.  But  it  is  too  v^eU  known  to  require  iUustratton,  that 
these  phrdses,  though,  itii  after  ages,-  appropriated  by  the 
biebops  of  Rome  to  their  own  charge,  were,  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  applied  to  all  the  churches  indiscriminately,  in 
which  bishops  had  at  first  been  placed  by  the  aposdes.  Such 
were  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Aiftioch^  Corindi,  Thessolonica,  Phi« 
lippi.  Afterwards  these  titles  were  still  farther  extended  to. 
distinguish  the  metropolitical  c^rcbes  thronghout  the  chris* 
tian  world  from  the  sees  of  their  suiTragans.  Of  the  same 
futile  kind  are  the  arguoerents  drawn  ft^om  the  title  fiipv'y  (» 
Greek  word  signifying  father)  and  from  the  ascripftion  df 
holiness  and  blessedness  in  the  form  of  addressiag  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  These  things,  it  is  wel  knqwn  to  all  who  ute 
conversant  in  church-history,  were  at  first  common  to  moss 
bishops^  espedally  metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  >dmdl  were 
given,  as  well  as  received,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  ;^ 
^i^h  afterwards  they  w^ere  gradually,  with  many  otkee 
tfiin'g;s,  arrogated  by  Rome  as  her  peculiar  prerogatives. 

Indeed,  it  isi  so  evident  to  th6se  who  are  ever  so  Mttle  ac«^ 

3ua»nted  with  Uiese  matters,  that  the  trne  sonlrce  of  the  gran^ 
eur  <rf  the  Raman  bishop  w'.\s  the  dimity  of  the  place,  and 
not  any  honour  he  derived  from  Peter,  that  to  aetempie  to 
lUustrate  so  clear  a  poiAt,  weuld  on  the  one  hand  bS&,  tb  the 
impartial  s^  inteUigent,  but  a  misspending  ctf  tribe,  and 
would,  I  fesr,  on  the  other,  have  no  efeet  oh  persoivs  whose 
minds  are,  either  by  ^gudice  or  interest,  swayeA  to  'ihc  <ipp6>« 
site  side^  of  the  questkm.  If  the  snccessiento  Peter  could  be 
feirly  claiflsed  by  atny,  the  church  of  Anttoch,  b^ydrid  dlceib< 
l^arison^  would  have  a  preferable  title.  We  have  exprbi^  scTiji*. 
tural  evidence  th^  Peter,  was  there,  (see  GaL  ii,  tl,)  anld  at 
least  as  clear  a  ti^ition  that  be  was  die  founder  ol  ^at  sam, 
1  do  not  say  that  Peter,  if  he  was  the  founder,  ebuld  properly 
be  called  the  bishop  of  Antioch  ainy  more  than  of  Reme; 
but  I  iay^  that  in  whatever  sense  he  can  be  styled  bksho^  oJF 
Rome,  we  have  much  better  grottnd  to  denominate  liim  bieho]} 
of  AQtk>ch. 

Pope  Inaooent,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cenfury> 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  of  deriving  tli* 
prerQ(gatives  of  his  see  from  the  apostle  Peter,  acknowledges, 
m  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  that  church,  a% 
well  as  Rome,  had  properly  been  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
it  was,  on  that  account,  of  very  great  dignity,  aii4  entitled  to 
a  vti^  ext^ive  juriediction ;  nay,  further,  that  it  yielded  |p 
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idle  see  of  Rome  only  because  Peter  had  accoinplished  there 
what  he  had  begun  at  Antioch.  I  canhot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  dangeroob  confession,  made  by  Innocent; 
for  it  does  not  seem  sq  clear  a  case,  that  it  should  be  the  last 
church  that  the  prince  of  the  apostles  had  founded  and  pos- 
sessed, and  not  the  first,  which  had  the  best  title  to  priority 
in  respect  of  honour  and  power.  I  believe  roost  people  would 
think  it  more  reasonable  to  consider  the  first  foundation  of 
the  first  of  the  apostles  as  entitled  to  the  preference,  or  first 
place,  if  there  was  to  be  a  primacy  in  the  church.  Indeed^ 
by  the  pontiff^s  manner  of  expressing  himself  concerning  this 
great  apostle,  one  would  imagine  he  were  talking  of  a  fnere 
modern,  who,  though  setded  at  Antioch  as  bishop  of  the 
jplace,  had  no  scruple  to  accept  a  call  to  a  better  bishoprick, 
and  therefore  came  soon  afterwards  to  bp  translated  (how, 
when,  or  by  whom,  we  know  not)  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire. 

No  historical  fact,  however,  can  be  more  evident,  than  that 
the  origin  of  the  superiority  of  one  episcopal  see  over  another, 
arose  from  the  secular  division  of  the  empire,  and  from  no> 
other  consideration  whatever.  Hence  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  whose  bishop,  before  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  had  only  the  precedency  among  the  prelates,  as  bishop 
of  the  imperial  city )  but  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds' 
of  the  provinces,  lying  within  the  vicariate  of  Rome,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  properly  no  patriarchate,  beinp;  but  the  half 
p{  the  civil  diocess  of  Itsdy,  and  considerably  inleriour  in  ex- 
tent to  some  of  the  patriarchates*  In  every  thing  we  may 
cAserve  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  see  was  determined  by 
the  rank  which  the  city  itself  held  in  the  empire.  Otherwise 
why  should  Alexandria  have  been  ranked  as  it  was  before 
Antioch?  The  latter  they  acknowledge  to  have  been  founded 
by  him,  whom  they  denominate  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
whereas  the  fornier  was  not  founded  by  any  of  the  apostles : 
its  erection  is  universally  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  Mark. 
But  the  true  reason  is,  that  AlexandHa  was  the  second  city 
in  ^e  Roman  empire,  and  the  prefect  of  that  capital  had  the 
precedency  of  the  prefect  of  Antioch. 

*  But  above  all,  why  was  not  Jerusalem  vested  with  the  supre** 
macyi  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  churches,  where  our  blessed 
I>ord,  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  laid  the  foundations  not 
pf  a  particular  church  only,  but  of  the  church  universal?  I  may 
add,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  first  descended  on  the  apostles^ 
where  they  were  commanded  to  commence  their  ministry^ 
^  beginning  at  Jerusalem,'^  and  whence  the  faith  was  propa* 
IP^ed  and  diffused?  as  from  i^  fountain,  throughout  a&  the 
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world.  And  even  widi  regard  to  the  particular  church  of  that 
city,  it  was  surely  entitled  t6  the  highest  honours,  inasmucii 
99  it  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  him^ 
self.  For  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  Matthias,  before  thcr . 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,:  consequently,  before  the 
apostles  entered  on  their  office,  the  number  of  disciples  that 
were  convened  there,  probably  not  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem, 
was,  says  the  sacred  historian,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty* 
And  as  the  foundation  of  that  individual  church  was  laid  hy 
him  who  is  the  Lord  and  head  of  the  whole,  so  the  raising  of 
the  superstructure  may  most  justly  be  accounted  the  work  not 
of  one  apostle,  but  of  the  whole  college  of  apostles.  Yet  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  though  honoured  with  some  special  pri- 
vileges, came  in  fact  to  be  ranked  among  the  patriarchs  only 
in  the  fifth  place,  his  patriarchal  diocess  being,  in  reality,  but 
a  small  part,  taken  from  the  diocess  of  Antioch.  And  if  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  be  held  a 
good  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Jerusalem  from  being  the 
capital  of  this  spiritual  kingdom,  consisting  mostly  of  converts 
from  gentilism  ;  why  was  not  Csesarea,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  Straton's  tower,  preferred  before  every  other  cit\' ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  undoubted  evidence,  that  it  was 
honoured  to  be  the  place  where,  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  to 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  gentiles  ?  Yet  the  bishop  of  this  Csesarea  never  attained 
any  higher  dignity  than  that  of  metropolitan. 

What  but  its  new-acquired  importance  raised  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  formerly  Byzantium,  whose  bishop,  till  thq 
city  was  made  by  Constantine  the  seat  of  empire,  was  su(fra<* 
gan  to  the  exarch  of  Heraclea,  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
patriarchates  in  the  christian  world ;  and  to  which  its  former 
auperiour  became,  in  his  turn,  suffragan  ?  That  it  arose  from 
no  other  cause,  is  manifest  from  the  canon  which  first  vested 
this  see  with  that  pre-eminence.  The  canon,  I  mean,  is  the 
third  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  being 
the  second  ecumenical  council.  The  words  are.  r*y  ^»  t^  Ko». 
tfwvV/i'V^AAf A^  t^irxsTtf  fXeti  ret  ^furpeM  mq  rtfjut^  fulct  rw  rm  TitiAJni  e^Txa* 
^of'  het  re  etfeu  eivlv  ntn  v»fMpt.  ^^  The  bishop  of  Constantinople 
shall  enjoy  the  honour  of  precedency  next  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because  it  is  new  Home."  The  first  place  is  given  tt> 
Rome  as  the  elder  sister,  and  that  from  which  the  empire  still 
continued  to  be  named.  The  second  is  given  to  Constanti^. 
nople,  because  now  an  imperial  city  as  well  as  the  other.  In 
the  reason  assigned  for  giving  the  second  place  to  the  latter, 
they  clearly  indicate  the  only  reason  then  known  for  giving 
the  first  place  to  the  former.    This  is  still  more  explioitlfr 
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expressed  in  the  twenty. eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  ChaU 
cedon,  holden  in  451,  being  the  fourth  ecumenical  council. 
It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  630  bishops,  and,  consequently, 
was  the  most  numerous  that  had  yet  been  assembled.  The 
reason  on  which  the  fathers  ground  their  resolve,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  canon :  Hm  y»^  rm  B^i»  t9$  n-^rjSvVf^  foff^sK  ha  t» 
§mr$Xtvtn  rtft  VdAiv  t»$if nfj  «<  vctjt^i  itiUl*fi  »7nM«iuuft  t»  vptT^tt*  x^  tm 
multf  9TtAWt»  ictwi>t£904  «f  ^f  3t«^fArr«7«<  tiPtTx«*»t'  ret  tTx  v^€ir$tM  ti^evttfieerr^ 
rm  nwi  F«^«w  «y/«»7«7«»  S^mt,  tv^Mytt^  uftfetHe^.  rti»  StunXticc  t§  Tvyxknh 
^tfuiBttTmt  tfXtfi  9^  rm  t^»f  tereXMMfP-av  vpsT^ictit  rti  vftv^vhfn  ^ariXih 
iMfoi,  f^  t9l6(9  vexXs9-ttbS't»ati,  «$  ncemnf  putyabkvuT^tu  vptvyfMTty  hvUftu  fur* 

i»ttm  i^Af%sTua. — "  Whereas  the  fathers,  with  great  propriety, 
^^  bestowed  the  chief  honours  on  the  see  of  Old  Rome,  be« 
^  CAUSE  IT  WAS  THE  IMPERIAL  CITY,  and  whcrcas  the  150 
**  (Constantinopolitan)  fathers  beloved  of  God,  actuated  by  the. 
*'  same  motive,  conferred  the  like  dignity  on  the  most  holy  see 
*^of  New  Rome,  (that  is^  Constantinople)  judging  it  reason- 
^  able,  that  the  city  honoured  to  be  the  seat  of  empire,  and  of 
*'  the  senate,  and  equal  in  civil  privileges  with  ancient  royaj 
*^  Rome,  should  be  equally  distinguished  also  by  ecclesiastical 
^\  privileges,  and  enjoy  the  second  place  in  the  churchy  being 
**  next  to  Old  Rome— we  ratify  and  confirm,"  &c.  And  as 
the  council  of  Constantinople  had  given  rank  to  that  patriarchy 
this  of  Chalcedon  proceeded  to  add  jurisdiction*  My  prin« 
cipal  reasons  for  adducing  this  passage  are  to  show  firsts  that 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  several  bishops  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  by  them  as  conferred  by  the  church,  and  not  as 
derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  the  college  of  apostles, 
none  of  whom  are  so  much  as  mentioned  by  them ;  that  there- 
fore it  is  of  human,  not  of  divine  institution  :  and,  secondly, 
that  the  only  reason  assigned  for  the  preference  g^ven  is  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  rank  it  bears  in  the  empire*  It  is 
to  no  purpose  to  urge,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  ratify  this  canon  of  Chalcedon.  It  obtained, 
notwithstanding  his  opposition,  was  engrossed  in  the  acts  of 
the  council,  and  remained  a  rule  in  the  east  ever  after.  It 
was  no  wonder,  that  the  sudden  rise  of  this  new  dignitary 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Rome.  Constantinople,  from  a  place 
of  no  consideration,  was,  in  half  a  century,  become  the  pris* 
cipal  see  in  the  east.  An  obscure  suffragan  was  made  chief 
of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  and  next  in  rank  to  the  Roman  poi^ 
tiff.  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  Constantinople 
was  grown  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  still  appeared  to 
be  increasing ;  Rome  was  as  evidently  on  the  decline.  It  was 
natural  for  the  pope  to  argue  in  this  manner  :  ^^  If  things 
*^  proceed  thus,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  bishoprick,  ^curcely 
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*^  haikied  in  fonner  s^es^  i^hUdi  has,  m^  solitthe  ceremotijr^ 
^*  been  at  one  step  exalted  above  all  the  patriarchates  of  the 
^^  east,  and  had  the  second  place  in. the  church  assigned  it,  will^ 
^^  at  the  next,  with  as  little  cefem^ny;  be  raised  above  the 
*'  Roman  see,  and  made  the  first  ?*'  There  appeared  some 
danger  in  overlooking  these  alterations,  and  therefore,  under 
pretepce  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  and  the  canons  of  Nice,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
not  a  syllable  relating  to  the  question,  he  warded  off  the  evil 
which  he  suspected  it  would  bring  upon  Rome.  It  is,  howe« 
ver,  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  show,  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  sense  of  the  universal  church  at  that  time  on  this 
article  ;  for  the  above  canon  was  subscribed  by  all  the  bisbopi 
of  that  numerous  council,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few, 
who  favoured  Rome.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  these  councils, 
the  Constantinopolitan  and  the  Chalcedonian,  are  two  of  the 
four  which  pope  Gregory  the  Great  declared  he  held  in  equal 
veneration  with  the  four  gospels,  and  which  are  to  this  day  in 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Romish  church.  I  pass  the  consi- 
deration of  the  validity  of  those  canons,  leaving  it  to  the  dis* 
cushion  oJFscholastick  sophisters  and  Roman  canonists.  I  regard 
them  solely  as  the  unanimous  testimony  of  tile  leading  men, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  church  in  those  periods,  concerning 
the  source  of  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  particular  iees,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  bestowed.  -  And  in  this  view 
they  ate  certainly  of  the  greatest  moment. 

Indeed,  so  notorious  it  is,  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Uic  sees  were  almost  entirely  correspondent  to  thfe  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  civil  govemours  of  the  place,  that  when  the 
cmperour  judged  it  proper  to  divide  a  province  iiito  two,  a  thing 
which  often  happened,  giving  them  separate  magistrates  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  underwent  the  like  alteration^  and  the 
bishop  of  the  new  metropolis  was-  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolitan.  The  provincial  churches  also  were  divided,  and 
all  those  situated  within  the  province  newly  erected,  were 
>^ithdrawn  from  their  old  metropolitan.  This  would  not  fail 
to  create  great  animosities  and  discontents  among  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  to  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  ambitious  prelates, 
who  had  interest  at  court,  to  apply  for  such  a  division  of  the 
province,  as  would  raise  their  city  to  a  metropolis.  But  as  this 
practice  was  attended  with  gross  inconveniences,  antl  produc- 
tive of  very  great  abuses,  a  timely  check  was  put  to  such  alte- 
rations in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  the  council  of* 
Chalcedon,  that  very  council  which  established  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  moro  evident,  or  is  more  universally  admitted  by  all 
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who  know  any  thing  of  these  matters^  than  that  the  ilrholefa^ 
brick  of  ecclesidstical  goverament  was  raised  on  the  model  of 
the  civil  polity,  that  the  very  manner  in  which  power  was  dis- 
tributed, and  apportioned  to  the  great  officers  ox  the  state^  was^ 
in  most  cases,  servilely  copied  by  the  rulers  of  the  church^ 
Nay,  the  very  erection  of  their  dignities,  and  the  investiture 
of  the  dignitaries,  were  generally  effected  by  the  imperial 
edict ;  for  those  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  emperour  in  these  matters  who  were  themselves  benefited 
by  his  power.  Afterwards^  indeed,  whe/i  perfectly  secured,  by 
long  possession,  the  possessors  were  not  so  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  source  whence  their  wealth  and  honours  were  origi- 
nally derived* 

In  regard  to  Rome  in  particular,  it  is  astonishing  to  think 
liow  suddenly,  upon  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  its  bi- 
shops arose,  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperours,  and  the 
misjudged  devotion  of  some  great  and  opulent  pros^yte$^ 
especially  among  the  ladies,  from  a  state  of  obscurity  to  the 
most  envied  opulence  and  grandeur*  Ammianus  MarceUinus^ 
a  pagan  and  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  horrible  con- 
flict betwixt  Damasus  and  Ursinus  for  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Rome,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  conflict  in  which  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  compelled* 
to  take  refuge  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  ended  in  the  cruet 
massacre  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  people  in  the  basilick 
of  Liberius,  says,  in  order  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  violence  and  fury  with  which  this  contest  had  been  con- 
ducted, *^  I  must  acknowledge,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the  pomp 
^^  attending  that  dignity,  I  am  not  surprised,  that  those  who 
^^  are  fond  of  parade  should  quarrel  and  fight,  and  strain  every 
**  nerve  to  attain  this  office,  since  they  are  sure,  if  they  succeed^ 
^'  to  be  enriched  with  the  presents  of  the  matrons,  to  appear 
^  abroad  no  more  on  foot,  but  in  stately  chariots^  and  gorge- 
^^  ously  attired,  to  k^ep  sumptuous  tables,  nay,  and  to  surpass 
*^  kings  themselves  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  their 
^^  entertainments.  But  how  happy  would  they  be,  if  despising 
^^  the  voluptuousness  and  show  of  the  city,  which  they  plead 
^^  in  excuse  for  their  luxury,  they  followed  the  example  of 
^^  some  bishops  in  the  provinces,  who,  by  the  temperance  and 
"  frugality  of  their  diet,  the  poverty  and  plainness  of  their 
*^  dress,  the  unassuming  modesty  of  their  looks,  approve 
^^  thejnselves  pure  and  upright  to  the  eternal  God,  and  all  hist 
*' genuine  worshippers*.'*  I  bring  this  quotation  the  .  rather^ 
because  it  affords  the  testimon)  of  a  heathen,  (who,  therefore^ 

**■    ..  *  Lib.  zxvii.  cap*  3. 
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t^nnot  %e  supposed  partial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity)  that  tf> 
xvhatever  pitch  of  pride  and  arrogance  the  church  potentates^ 
in  the  great  cities,  were  now  arrived,  there  were  not,wamiog 
christian  pastors  in  the  country,  whose  lives  did  honour  to  the^r 
profession,  showing,  that  the  spirit  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Jesus  was  not  totally  extinct  among  those  who  were  denomU 
pated  his  followers  and  servants.  Let  nie  add,  that  the  res(-  ^ 
diness  with  which  that  author  gives  so  honourable  a  testimoojr 
td  tiie  temper  and  niariners  of  several  ministers  of  Chrisf^ 
raises  him  above  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  malice  to 
the  cause,  in  the  reproached  he  throws  on  the  ostentation  an^ 
sensuality  of  others.  , 

in  confirmation,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  of  the  account 
jiven  by  aii  infidel,  of  the  grandeur,  and  even  more  than  royal 
state,  in  which  tbe  Roman  pontiff  then  lived,  I  shall  add  what 
is  told  by  Jerom,  a  christian  writer,  and  a  father  of  the  churchy 
-who  was  £^lso  a  cdntenipdrary  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
bishop*  PrflBtextatus,  a  nobleman  oiF  the  highest  rank,  and 
honoured  with  the  greatest  and  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments of  the  empire,  but  zealously  attached  to  paganism,  con-^ 
versing  once  familiarly  with  Daniasus,  the  successful  candi* 
date^  on  the  subject  of  their  different  religions^  said  to  the 
prelate,  in  a  sort  of  pleasantry,  '*  Make  me  but  bishop  ot 
"  Rome,  and  I  will  turn  christian  immediately."  Now  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  Christianity^  considered  as  aa 
establishment,  supported  by  legal  sanctions,  and  enjoying  the 
countenance  of  tne  magistrate  was  then  only  bf  about  fifty 
years  standing.  It  was  no  longer  since  the  church  had  emer- 
ged out  of  obscurity j  and  been  released  from  a  most  bloody 
persecution^  begun  by  Dioclesian,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  continued  with  little  interruption  for  ten  succes- 
sive years.  That  in  so  short  a  compass  this  episcopal  see 
^should  have  mounted  almost  to  the  summit  of  earthly  gran- 
deur, would  be  looked  upon,  if  not  so  amply  attested,  as  a 
thing  incredible; 

'  But  whatever  its  #ealth  and  spleiidour  might  be  even  at  this 
early  period,  its  power  was  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  a  renisirkable  superiority  in  respect  of  pro^ 
pferty,  is  the  surest  foundation  on  which  a  permafaent  domi-i 
mon  can  be  raised.  But  td  account,  in  some  measui-e,  for  the 
suddenness  of  this  acquisition  of  riches,  it  oiight  to  be  ob. 
served,  that  it  had  been,  long  before,  ciistomary  for  ill  chris- 
tians that  were  capable,  but  especially  the  more  wealtyj  to 
make  liberal  offerings  to  the  church,  as  on  other  occasion^,  sd 
barticularly  at  the  celebration  of  the  more  solemn  festiVali; 
These  offerings,  after  supplying  the  ueeds  pf  the  chtrrchj  an4 

C  c 
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supporting  its  ministers,  were  understood,  at  first,  to  be  de-^ 
TOted  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  needy,  strangers,  or- 
phans, widows,  prisoners,  and  sick.  Accordingly,  with  these 
truly  pious  and  charitable  donations,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
used,  in  earlier  times,  in  the  first  place,  to  relieve  the  poor 
of  their  own  churchy  and  when  that  end  was  attained,  to  send 
the  overplus  to  other  churches,  where  the  poor  were  nume- 
rous, the  people  m  general  less  affluent,  and,  consequently^ 
•he  offerings  insufficient. 

•  Of  this  humane  and  generous  practice^  the  duration  was 
etily  whilst  the  church  itself  remained  in  affliction  and  obscu- 
rity. Ii  may  appear  a  paradox,  buc  it  is  too  well  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  nothing  is  a  greater  enemy  to  generosity^ 
than  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  boundless  wealth.  This 
proves  almost  invariably  the  parent  of  ambition.  And  wheii 
ambition  comes  to  suppl'ant  charity,  iand  a  pompous  species 
of  superstition  to  be  substituted  for  rational  devotion^,   the 

Eoor  are  forgotten  on  all  sides^  The  exaltation  of  the  priest- 
ood,  the  exteriour  glory  of  the  sacred  service,  magnificent 
temples,  richly  furnished  and  decorated,  gorgeous  vestments^ 
with  whatever  can  dazzle  the  senses  of  those  present  at  the 
publick  ministrations,  appear  even  to  the  bulk  of  the  people 
the  noblest  object  of  their  liberality,  as  tending  more  than  any 
other  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  religion. 
In  consequence  of  this  gradual  change  in  men^^s  sentiments, 
the  oblations  made  to  the  church  would  be  gradually  alienated 
from  the  primitive  purpose,  not  only  with  iinpunity,  but  evett 
with  general  approbation.  Though  the  support  of  the  minis- 
ters, in  many  places,  did  not  now,  as  formerly,  depend  on  the 
voluntarj'^  contributions  of  the  people,  all  the  principal  sees 
having  fixed  revenues  and  temporalities  annexed  to  them,  the 
ministers  were  still,  by  a  kind  of  prescription,  or  immemori- 
al custom,  considered  as  having  a  personal  interest  in  the  sa- 
cred offerings.  And  though  these  were  not  wanted  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessaries,  or  even  of  the  conveniences  of  life^ 
there  is  no  imaginable  limit  can  be  set  to  its  luxuries,  and  for 
the  supply  of  these  there  would  ever  be  occasion.  The  thoughts 
of  these  upstart  princes  would  then  naturally  fix  on  splendid 
equipages,  numerous  retinues,  princely  apparel,  expensive  ta- 
bles, superb  palaces,  and  whatever  else  could  feed  their  vani- 
ty, and  put  them  upon  the  level  (as  in  a  few  cities,  Rome  and 
Constantinople  in  particular,  they  were  quickly  put  upon  the 
level)  with  the  greatest  monarchs. 

But  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  causes  which  con- 
tfributed  to  raise  the  papacy  to  that  zenith  of  glory,  which  it 
actually  reached,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  subject  of  soitie 
•ther  lectures*^^    In  this  I  have  only  examined  the  foundation- 
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In  my  last  lecture,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  rise 
of  papal  dominion.  1  showed  that  the  pretensions  made  by 
papists,  in  regard  to  the  distinguishing  prerogatives  of  iht 
apostle  Peter,  and  in  regard  to  the  title  which  the  Roman 
pontiflF  derives  from  him,  are  equally  without  foundation  :  that 
neither  had  that  apostle  any  such  prerogatives  as  they  ascribfe 
to  him,  nor  has  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  better  title  to  be  called 
his  successour  than  any  other  pastor  in  the  christian  church.  I 
took  notice^  that  the  very  first  pontiff,  who  advanced  this  plea 
as  the  foundation  of  his  primacy  and  power,  lived  no  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century ;  I  showed  particularly,  that  the  true 
origin  of  the  pope's  supremacy  was  the  dignity  of  the  see,  anS 
not. of  its  founder,  the  wealth  and  temporal  advantages  deriv- 
ed from  the  congregation  of  that  great  metropolis,  and  not 
any  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction,  transmitted  from  the 
.fisherman  of  Galilee,  who  was  styled  the  apostle,  not  of  the 
nations,  but  of  the  circumcision.  I  showed  further,  that  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  Romish  dominion  perfectly  corres- 
.ponds  with  the  model  that  the  church  very  soon  assumed  in 
conformity  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  empire  ;  the  digni- 
ty and  secular  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  every  citv,  especi- 
aJly  in  every  capita^  almost  invariably  determining  the  dignity 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  its  paston  Hence  the  different 
degrees  among  the  bishops,  of  suffragan,  primate,'  or  me- 
tropolitan, and  exarch-  Hence  also  among  those  of  the  same 
class,  the  exarchs,  a  few,  who  presided  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  empire,  such  as  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
apd  Antioch,  were  dignified  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  And 
even  among  these,  the  precedency  was  always  regulated  by  thfe 
rank  of  their  respective  prefects.  To  these,  indeed,  was  ad- 
ded Jerusalem,  from  respect  to  the  place  where  Christ  had  con- 
summated his  ministry,  and  our  redemption  had  been  accon(- 
^shed,  that  is,  where  expiation  had  been  made  for  the  sin  of 
man  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  where  the  first  fruits 
,of  the  resurrection  had  been  produced  in  him  who  was  both 
the  founder  and  the  finisher  of  the  faith,  where  the  Holy  Spi- 
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rtt  was  first  given,  and  whence  the  gospel  issued,  as  from  Utk 
fountain,  to  bless,  with  its  salutary  streams,  the  remotest 
parts  of  tiie  habitable  world.  But  this  was  the  only  city  which 
Vras  honoured  with  any  pre-eminence  from  other  considerationfli 
than  such  as  were  merely  secular.  And  even  Jerusalem  can^e 
but  in  the  &fth  place. 

I  observed  before,  that  power  has  a  sort  of  attractive  force^ 
which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  accumulate,  insomuch  that  what, 
in  the  beginning,  is  a  distinction  barely  perceptible,  grows,  in 
process  of  time,  a  most  remarkable  disparity.  In  every  new 
fttul  doubtful  case  that  may  occur,  the  bias  of  the  imaginatiqn 
is  in  favour  of  him  who  occupies  the  higher  place,  were  the 
superiority  ^ver  so  inconsiderable.  And  what  was  originally 
no  more  d^an  precedency  ip  rank,  becomes  at  length  a  real  su-^ 
periority  in  power.  The  effect  will  be  considerably  accelerated,, 
if  superiour  opulence  join  its  aid  in  producing  it.  This  was 
eminently  the  case  with  Rome,  the  wealthiest  see,  as  well  asi 
the  most  respectable,  because  the  seat  pf  empire,  of  any  in 
^e  church* 

But  i^  may  be  yrged  on  the  other  side,  that  when  the  im<^ 
perial  throne  was  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,, 
It  might  have  been  expected,  that  this  latter  place  would  rise 
to  a  still  greater  eminence  than  the  former.  That  indeed,  not- 
withstanding its  obscurity  for  ages,  it  did  rise  to  very  ^reat 
eminence^  in  consequence  oif  the  translation  of  the  seat  of 
empire,  is  itself  a  yery  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctriojb 
here  niaintained.  That  though  the  youngest  of  the  patriar- 
chal 8ee3,  it  did,  through  the  favour  of  the  emperours,  arise 
to  such  distinguished  grandeur  apd  authority,  as  long  to  ap-. 
pear  a  formidable  rival  to  haughty  Rome,  and  often  to  awake 
her  niost  jealous  attention,  is  a  point  which  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any  who  is  but  nioderately  conversant  m  ecclesiastick 
history.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Rome  had  beeti 
a  church  in  the  highest  estimation  for  agea  before  the  name  of 
Constantinople  had  been  heard.  And  as  for  Byzantium,  the 
name  by  which  the  place  had  formerly  been  known,  it  never 
was  a  see  of  any  note  or  consideration.  In  regard  to  the 
Romans,  however  uncertain  it  may  be  who  it  was  that  first 
preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  founded  a  church  among' 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  this  event, 
since  Paul,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  his 
first  coming  prisoner  to  Ronxe,  found  a  church  there  already 
planted ;  and  since,  in  one  of  his  longest  letters,  manifestly 
lyritten  some  time  before,  and  directed  to  that  church,  he 
mentions  their  faith  as  even,  at  that  early  period,  celebrate4 
thjou^hout  the  world,    Rome  may  therefore  be  justly  reckopK 
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ed  nearly  coeval  with  the  oldest  gentile  churches.     Certam  it 

Js,  that  the  tradition  which  prevailed  most  concerning  thia 

church,  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  and  for  a  considerable 

time  before,  was,  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  two  apostles, 

Peter  and  Paul.     These  were  considered  as  the  most  eminent 

in   the  apostolical  college,  the  one  as  the  doctor  of  the  Jews, 

the  other  of  the  Gentiles  j  the  people  therefore  seemed  to 

think,  that  it  was  an  honour  due  to  the  mistress  and  capital  of 

the  world,  to  believe,  that  she  had  had  a  principal  share  in 

the   i|i)nistry  of  both.     Here  was  an  original  disadvantage, 

th^t  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  as  she  was  sometimei 

called,  laboured  under,  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  ever 

to  surmount.     Antiquity  has  great  influence  on  every  human 

establishment,  but  especially  on  those  of  a  religious  nature; 

What  advantage  Old  Rome  derived  hence,  when  she  found  it 

convenient  in  supporting  her  clai^is,  to  change  her  ground,  as 

}t  were,  and  rear  the  fabrick  of  spiritual  despotism,  not  as  for* 

tnerly,  on  the  dimity  of  the  world's  metropolis  and  human 

constitutions,  but  on  divine  right,   transmitted  through  the 

prince  of  the  apostles,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular 

illustration.   And  though  the  younger  sister  soon  learnt  to  imi* 

tate  the  elder,  and  claim  an  origin  and  antiquity  nearly  equat, 

pretending,  on  I  know  not  what  grounds,  to  have  been  found«» 

ed  by  the  apostle  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  thought  to 

be  the  elder  brother,  and  who  was  certainly,  as  we  learn  from 

John's  gospel*,  a  disciple  of  Christ  before  him  ;  yet  the  nO^ 

torious  recency,  the  suddenness,  and  the  too  manifest  source 

of  her  splendour  and  power,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  her, 

without  arrogance,  ever  to  vie  with  the  elder  sister  in  her  high 

pretensions.  * 

But  with  the  two  causes  above-mentioned,  namely,  the  su- 
periour  dignity  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  opulence  of  her 
church,  there  were  several  others  which  co-operated  in  raising 
her  to  th^t  amazing  greatness  and  authority,  at  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  she  arrived.  To  enumerate  all 
would  be  impossihle.  I  sh^ll  therefore  only  select  a  few  of 
the  principal  of  them. 

The  first  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  the  vigilant  and  unremit- 
ted policy  she  early  showed  in  improving  every  advantage  for 
•  her  own  aggrandizement,  which  rank  and  wealth  could  be- 
stow. Scarcely  had  Christianity  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  political  estabfishment, 
'  before  the  bidiops  of  this  high-minded  city  began  to  entertain 
the  towering  thoughts  of  erecting  for  themselves  a  new  sort 

*  John  J,  41,  42,  45. 
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of  monarchy,  a  spiritual  domination  over  their  brethren,  &e 
Biembers  of  the  churcbt  which  might  in  time  be  rendered  uni- 
versal, analogous  to  the  secular  authority  lodged  in  the  em- 
perours  over  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  distinctions  al« 
ready  introduced,  of  presbyter,  bishop,  primate,  and  (which 
soon  followed)  patriarch,  seemed  naturally  to  pave  the  way 
for  it.  These  distinctions,  too,  haying  taken  their  origin 
from  the  civil  distinctions  that  obtained  in  regard  to  the  vil* 
lages,  towns,  and  cities,  that  were  the  seats  of  these  different 
orders,  seemed  to  furnish  a  plausible  argument  from  analogy, 
that  the  bishop  of  the  capital  of  the  whole  should  have  an  as* 
cendant  over  the  exarchs  of  the  civil  diocesses  into  which  it 
was  divided,  similar  to  that  which  every  exarch  enjoyed  over 
the  metropolitans  of  the  provinces  within  his  diocess,  or  ex- 
archate,  and  which  every  metropolitan  exercised  over  his  suf- 
fragans, the  bishops  of  his  provmce,  and  similar  to  that  which 
ihe  emperour  himself  exercised  over  all  the  members  of  the 
empire.  Yet,  by  Constantine's  establishment,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  strictness  was  not  so  much  as  an  exarch ;  the  civil 
diocess  of  Italy  having  been,  on  account  of  its  greater  popa* 
lousness  and  opulence,  divided  into  two  parts,  called  vicari* 
ates,  or  vicarages  ;  the  vicariate  of  Rome  containing  ten  pro- 
vinces, and  including  the  islands,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sar- 
dinia, under  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the  vicariate  of  Italy 
containing  seven  provinces,  under  the  bishop  of  Milan.  In 
deference,  however,  to  a  name  which  was  become  so  venera- 
ble as  that  of  Rome,  the  precedency,  or  as  it  was  also  called, 
the  primacy,  of  its  pastor,  seems  to  have  been  very  early,  and 
very  generally,  admitted  in  the  church.  But  that  for  some 
ages  nothing  further  was  admitted,  would  have  been  at  this 
day  universally  acknowledged  an  indisputable  historical  fact, 
had  not  many  learned  and  indefatigable  writers  found.it  their 
interest  to  exert  all  their  abilities  to  perplex  and  darken  it.  ^  It 
was  difficult,  however,  for  wealth  and  splendour,  the  genuine 
parents  of  ambition,  to  rest  satisfied  with  so  trifling  a  pre- 
eminence. 

Besides,  many  fortunate  incidents,  as  the  minions  of  Rome 
no  doubt  thought  them,  contributed  greatly  to  assist  and  for- 
ward her  ambitious  schemes.  The  council  of  Sardica,  abput 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  the  time  that  the  Arian 
controversy  inflamed  and  divided  the  whole  christian  commii- 
nity,  (this  council  I  say)  after  the  oriental  bishops  were  witl^- 
drawn,  was,  by  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  a  zealous  defender 
of  Athanasius,  and  a  firm  friend  of  Julius,  bishop  of  RomCy 
who  was  on  the  same  side  with  him  in  the  great  controversy, 
then  agitated  with  such  furious  zeal,  was  mduced  to  mal^e  a 
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eanon,  ordering^  that  if  any  bislibp  should  think  hiiaaelf  u^ 
justly  condemned  by  bis  comprovincials  and  metropolitan,  his 
Judges  should  acquaint  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  might  either 
confirm  their  judgment,  or  order  the  cause  to  be  re-examined 
1>y  some  of  the  neighbouring  bishops.  In  thi»  Ostus  had  evi* 
deotly  a  double  view.  One  view  was  to  confer  an  honour  <m 
his  friend  Julius,  the  other  to  give  an  additional  security  to 
the  clergy  of  his  own  aide.  In  those  times  of  violence  and 
party  rage,  bishops  who,  on  the  controverted  points,  happen* 
ed  to  be  of  a  different  side  fit>m  their  colleagues  in  the  same 
province,  and  especially  from  the  primate,'  were  sometimes^ 
for  no  other  reason,  very  tnmultuously  and  irregularly  deposed* 
A  revisal  of  this  kind  seemed  then  at  least  to  secure  the  final 
determination  in  favour  of  the  orthodox,  (an  epithet  which  in 
church  hrstory  commonly  expresses  a  concurrence  in  opiniott 
with  the  majority)  whose  doctrine  was  at  that  time  vigoix>iifily 
supported  by  the  pope.  This  end,  however,  though  probably 
the  principal,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  answered.  The  east-> 
era  bishops  paid  no  regard  to  the  acts  of  a  synod,  from  whidl 
they  thought  they  had  the  justest  reasons  to  separate  diem* 
Selves.  Nor  was  it  ever  accounted,  by  the  African  bishops, 
of  authority  sufficient  for  establishing  a  custom  so  totally  re* 
pugnant  to  ancient  practice,  and  sd  subveirsive  of  the  stand* 
iiig  discipline  of  the  church. 

But  the  popes,  long  after  these  disputes  were  terminated, 
well  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  a  canon  so  favouraU)e  to 
the  exaltation  of  their  see.  Not  many  years  afterwards,,  Va- 
lentinian,  the  more  effectually  and  speedily  to  crush  the  (fis- 
sensions  and  schisms  that  obtained,  in  his  dme,  among  tlie 
prelates,  especially  in  Italy,  and  the  west,  enacted  a  law,  en^ 
powering  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other 
bishops,  that  religious  and  ecclesiastical  disputes  might  not 
be  decided  by  profane  and  secular  judges,  but  by  a  clu-istiaa 
pontiff,  and  his  colleagues.  For  this  immunity,  and  the  pow- 
er thus  conferred  on  die  order,  a  considerable  number  of  bi- 
shops, mostly  indeed  Italian,  soon  after  synodically  convened 
at  Rome,  expressed  a  grateful  sense  of  the  empcrour's  gene- 
rosity and  indulgence.  The  opinion,  that  the  order  had  a  su- 
i>eriour^  even  a  divine,  right  to  be  independent  of  the  civil 
powers,  a  notion  so  prevalent  some  ages  afterwards,  had  not 
yet  been  broached.  The  single  agreeable  circumstance,  that 
the  imperial  edict  gave  an  exemption  to  the  clergy  from  the 
power  of  laymen,  made  them  overlook  a  very  fatal  circum- 
stance in  it,  which  was,  its  tendency  to  enslave  the  whole  or- 
der, (not  to  say  the  christian  community)  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  tyranny  of  one  of  their  own  number.    But  the  bitttr 
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was  autiiftounted  by  the  sweet,  or  more  prpperly,  the  poisdai^ 
Was  greedily  swallowed,  as  it  was  hidden  under  a  vehicle  ejL« 
tremely  palatable*  But  no  advantage,  once  obtained,  was  ever 
overlooked  by  that  politick  aild  watchful  power. 
.  It  is  evident,  that  neither  the  canon  of  Sardica,  nor  the 
impf  rial  rescript,  produced  at  first  much  effect  beyond  Italy, 
and  its  ipimediate  dependencies*  For  a  long  time  no  regard 
was  paid  in  the  east^  or  even  in  Africa,  to  these  new  regula* 
tions.  And  their  influence  over  the  clergy  in  the  west,  it 
must  be  owned,  advanced  by  very  slow  degrees.  The  subor- 
dination of  bishops  to  their  own  metropolitan,  along  with  the 
other  comprovincial  bishops,  and  of  metropolitans  to  their 
own  exarch,  with  the  other  diocesan  prelates,  had  by  this 
time  been  so  well  established^  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
remove  foundations  so  firmly  laid.  Indeed,  about  thirty-four 
years  afterwards,  in  thfe  pontificate  of  Damasus,  the  primi- 
tive order  was  expressly  restored,  and  the  canon  of  Sardica 
virtually  revoked  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
greatly  mor^  nu^ierous,  and  held  for  many  ages  in  much  high- 
er estimation,  than  the  council  of  Sardica. 

One  thing,  however,  in  the  policy  of  Rome,  to  which  they 
sacredly  adhered,  was  never  to  lose  sight  of  any  privilege  or 
advantage  once  obtained,  never  to  be  disheartened  at  any  par- 
ticular check,  or  present  want  of  success,  in  asserting  a  rights 
but  carefully  to  watch  their  opportunity,  and  anew  to  urge  a 
plea  that  appeared  favourable  to  their  pretensions,  howeveif 
pften  they  had  been  baffled  in  urging  it  before.  This  perse-( 
yerance  never  failed,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  to  be  of  use 
to  their  cause.  And  one  instance  of  success  (the  increase  of 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people  keeping  pace  with 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs)  did  them  more  service, 
than  twenty  defeats  did  them  hurt* 

To  this  unabated  perseverance  they  added  another  maxim, 
namely,  to  make  the  raising  of  the  papal  power  their  primary 
objects  to  which  it  behoved  every  other  consideration  to  give 
way.  As  this  showed  itself  on  numberless  occasions,  so  on 
none  more  eminently  than  on  the  difference  which  arose  be- 
twixt the  eastern  churches  and  the  western,  on  the  subject  ot 
Acacius.  This  Constantinopolitan  pontiff,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  had,  in  some  of  those  absurd  and 
unintelligible  logomachies,  with  which  the  christian  world,  ill 
those  ages,  was  without  intermission  pestered,  taken  the  side 
opposite  to  that  espoused  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  first  disputed,  and,  by  a  very  usual  progress^ 
from  disputing  they  came  to  quarrelling,  and  from  quarrelling 
to  an  open  breach.    These  holy  priests,  at  last,  most  piously^ 
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&6^oMfng  to  the  fashion  of  the  timesi  abused,  cursed,  ahdex* 
idb'mmonicaied  each  other.  The  Roman  bishop,  indeed,  at 
%his  time,  made  a  bolid  attempt  for  surpassing  all  that  his  pre* 
decesspurs  had  enterprised  hithertb.  He  summoned  before 
liimself,  and  a  s^nod'  of  lisAian  bishops,  who  Were  hia  depend- 
ants, and,  oh  non-appearance,  tried,  condemned,  and  deposed 
^'patriarch,  nay,  the  first  patriarch  of  the  east^  an  order  over 
y^nich  even  the  insatiable  simbition  of  that  restless  power  had 
ifeve^,  till  then,  dared  td  claim  any  jurisdiction.  Th6  reci- 
procal' anathemas  followed  of  course.  This  produced  a  most 
ihem6rable  schism  between  the  oriental  churches  and  the  oc- 
cidental, a  schism  which  continued  for  no  less  than  five  aind 
fhirty  yeaVs,  and  subsisted  through  no  fewer  than  five  succes- 
sive pontificates*  .The  seeds  of  the  dissension  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sown  in  the  time  of  pope  Simplicius.  It  was  by 
fiis  successbur,  Felix  the  second,  that  the  patriarch  was  cited, 
judged,  and  deposed. 

Though  it  was  impossible  that  such  extravagant  proceed* 
ing;s  should  take  effect,  in  opposition  to  the  emperour,  and  all 
die  oriental  churches,  they  showed  but  too  clearly  to  what 
height  of  pride  and  arrogance  the  boundless  and  ill-judged  pro* 
fusion  of  former  eixiperoUrs^  senators,,  ntatrons,  and  opulent 
cities,  had  already  raised  this  novel  but  formidable  power^ 
On  this  there  eiisued  immediately  a  division'  of  the  church  intd 
two  :  the  west  adhering  to  the  pope,  and  the  east  declaring  for 
tile  patriarcli,  both  obstinately  refusing  to  communicate  with 
^ach  other.  Tt  was  but  too  visible,  by  the  sophistical  evasions 
ahd  subterfugies,  which  the  Roman  pontiif,  ati4  his  immediate 
successour,  employed  in  the  manifestoes  published  to  apologize 
to  the  world  for  this  conduct,  that  they  began  to  be  appreheni* 
sIVe  lest  the  papal  power  had  been  stretched  tbo  far,  and  he- 
fond  what  the  world  was  y«t  prepared  to  bear.  For  this  rea^ 
son  they  were  fain  to  vindicate  it  on  principles  which  the  see 
of  Kome  has  now,  for  several  ages,  absolutely  disclaimed* 
But  what  was  to  be  done  f  They  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat| 
without  giving  a  mortal  wound  to  all  their  high  pretensions* 
And  to  persist,  had  the  appearance  of  entailing  a  perpetual 
schism  oh  the  church.  This  last  effect,  however,  was,  on  many 
accounts,  rather  to  be  hazarded.  iTheir  maxim  seems  to  have 
been.  Better  be  absolute  despots  in  a  narrower  territory,  than 
have,  in  an  extensive  empire,  an  authority  not  only  more  limit** 
ed,  but  co-ordinate,  with  that  of  other  potentates. 

It  was  a  practice  in  the  churches,  dt  that  time,  and  had  beeii 
•for  somfe  ages  before,  to  enrol  the  names  of  those,  who  died 
in'the  conrmanion  of  the  church,  in  certain  records,  whicH 
they  called  diptychs,  wherein  the  bishops  were  registered  W 
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themselves.  And  of  these,  publick  commemoration  wfitt  made^ 
By  the  officiating  deacon,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  service.  Aftei^ 
the  death  of  Acacius,  repeated  attempts,  both  in  Felix's  life- 
time, and  after  his  death,  in  the  time  of  his  successours,  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  restore  the  amity  that  had 
formerly  subsisted  between  Greets  and  tatinSi.  And,  in  effect^ 
the  whole  ground  of  the  quarrel,  the  henaticon,  or  decree  of 
union,  a  compromise  by  observing  silence  on  some  disputed 
points,  the'  objections  against  the  s^nod  of  Chalcedon,  and 
against  the  doctrine  contained  in.  a  letter  of  pope  Leo,  oh  the 
controverted  articles,  were  given  up.  The  only  thing,  that 
iserved  to  obstruct  the  proposed*  union,  was,  that  the  names  of 
Acacius,  and  the  bishops  who  succeeded  him,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  schism,,  were  in  the  oriental  churches  still  re* 
tained'  and  read  in  the  diptychs. 

This,  though.it  did  not  in  the  Feast  aflPect  the  doctrine  inde«- 
bate,  affected  what  more  nfearly  touched  Rome,  the  supremacy 
she  aspired  at  over  all  otiier  churches^.  Whilst  the  names  of 
those  prelates  continued  there,  tfiey  were  acknowledged  as 
lawful  bishopS)  notwithstanding  that  they  had  all  been  either 
deposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  at  least  refused  his- 
communion.  And  though  nothing  could  be  a  more  bare-' 
fl^ced  usurpation  than  the  power  then,  for  the  first  time,  arro* 
gated  by  the  pope,  it  was,  after  repeated  trials,  found  impossi-^ 
ble  to  obtain  reconciliation  on  any  other  terms.  This,  obsti*^ 
hacy,  or,  if  you  will',  firmness^  in  the  pontiff,  will  appear  the 
more  remarkable,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  attended  to.  The  Constantinopoirtand  were  so  attached^ 
to  the  memory  of  Acacius,  that  for  many  years  no  successour 
could  permit  his  name  to  be  erased,  without  endangering  not 
dnly  his  own  life,  but  the  tranquillity  both  of  the  city,  and  of  ^. 
great  part  of  the  empire.  The  emperours,  themselves,  lon^ 
considered  it  asr  too  hazardous  a  thing  even  for  them  to  au- 
thorize. Besides,  the  east  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two 
great  factions,  the  eutychians  and  the  orthodox.  It  gave  the 
former  no  small  subject  of  triumph,  and  no  littfe  advantage^ 
over  the  latter,  their  antagonists,  that  these,  whilst  the  Va- 
riance subsisted,  could  reap  no  benefit  or  assistance  from  the 
,  western  churches,  though  of  the  same  sentiments,  in  the  pro- 
found disputes  of  the  time,  with  themselves.  It  was  in  vaiit 
for  the  Greeks  to  urge  the  impossibility  of  a  compliance,  with- 
out raising  a  combustion  in  the  then  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  in  vam  to  urge,  that  the  continuance  of  the  breach  woidd^ 
endanger  the  total  subversion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  east,  that  is^ 
throughout  the  better  half  of  ckrtstendonu  The  pope  remuQr; 
cd  inflexible. 
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The-tnith  is,  these  arguments  served  rather  to  confirm  hina 
in  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  than  to  induce  him  to  relinquish 
it.  The  more  difficult  ihe  accomplishment  of  the  condition 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  orientals,  the  more  complete  would 
be  the  victory  of  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  greater  the  cla* 
mour  and  the  disturjbances  it  might  raise  in  the  imperial  city^ 
and  other  Grecian  churches,  the  more  signal  would  be  both 
the  triumph  of  the  Latins,  and  the  mortification  of  the  Greeks  j 
and  the  less,  In  time  to  come,  would  the  latt^  be  disposed  to 
hazard  a  breach  with  the  former.  And  as  to  the  arguments 
from  the  imminent  dangers  to  which  the  orthodox  faith,  in 
the  east,  would  be  exposed  by  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural 
division,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  this  very  circum- 
stance hardened  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff  into  downright  in- 
fle:xibility.  He  saw  but  too  well  the  necessity  the  Greeks  were 
under  of  obtaining  peace  on  any  terms,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  withstand  and  surmount  so  formidable  a  faction  as  that  of 
the  Eutychians,  spnmg  up  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country, 
and  daily  gathering  strength  from  the  divisions  of  the  or« 
ttodox.  V      . 

'  But,  may  one  say,  is  it  possible  that  the  Romans  should, 
from  such  selfish  and  political  considerations,  have  made  so 
small  account  of  endangering,  throughout  the  half  of  the  chris« 
tian  world,  what  they  reckoned  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  f  That  in  reality  they  acted 
this  part,  is  an  historic^  fact  incontrovertible.  So  far 
from  abating  of  their  terms,  as  the  danger  of  the  faith  increas- 
ed,  they,  on  the  ccmtrary,  raised  their  demands,  in  the  persua- 
sion that  the  Greeks,  from  the  urgency  of  the  necessity,  would 
be  disposed  to  yield  them  every  thing.  In  fact,  by  this  artful 
'Management,  more  was  obtained  at  last  than  had  at  first  been 
insisted  on. 

To  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  church  with  attention 
and  understanding,  nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than  that, 
with  the  Romans,  power  was  uniformly  the  primary  object, 
doctrine  was  always  but  the  secondary.  Their  great  political 
talents  and  address  were  constantly  exerted  in  modelling  and 
^employing  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  former.  This  cannot,  with  equal 
truth,  be  affirmed  of  the  Greeks*  The  many  philosophick  secte 
which  had  arisen  among  them,  when  in  a  state  of  paganism, 
had  produced  the  pestilent  itch  of  disputation,  together  with 
lliat  species  of  subtlety,  which  enables  those  possessed  of  this 
miserable  cacoethes,  to  find,  on  every  subject,  materials  for 
gratifying  it.  Such  were  the  disposition  and  habits  which,  on 
Aeir  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  brought  with  them  into 


the  new  religion  ;  every  doctrine  of  which  y^s»  by  fbis  ^o«' 
louSf  though  ingenious,  ipqui^itive,  loquacious,  and  disp^tfi* 
tious  people,  most  unnaturally  pery.^rted  Into  fnaUer  of  meta^ 
physical  discussion.  Hence  sprang  those  ni^ijierpus  sept»  int$> 
which  the  christian  community  was  so  early  qivif:|ed« 

It  deserves  bur  notice,  that  for  severg^  a^fss  all  the  contro- 
versies, almost  without  exception, .  originated  ainqng  the 
Greeks.  I  use  the  term  Greeks  in  the  sanie  latfj^jiLde  wherein 
it  is  generally  used,  in  ecclesiastick  history,  fqr  the  oriental 
churches  which  spoke  the  Greek  language,  as  coptfadistin- 
guished  to  the  occidental,  which  spoke  the  La^n.  Ali:pQs]t  the 
only  exception  to  the  remark  I  have  ,made  is  the  pelagian 
heresy,  which  doubtless  arose  in  the  west.  The  opigin  of  tl^g 
African  sect  of  the  Donatists  was  n^ore  prpperly  a  diSerence^ 
in  regard  to  discipline,  than  in  the  e^plapation  qf  any  article 
of  faith.  It  may  also  deserve  our  notice,  thai  tHough  thq 
Jewish  state,  from  the  time  of  Moses,  had  §ubsisted»  for  m^i^j^ 
Centuries,  in  very  different  situations,  ^d  under  differe^^ 
forms  of  ^oveirnmept,  yes^^  ai^d  ;n  different  cQ^ntrie?J  therft 
were  no  traces  of  different  sects,  or  of  any  theological  dispijte% 
among  then^,  till  softer  the  Macedoniai^  cc{iigu(i9t9»  when  tl^ey 
became  acquainted  with  the  Grecians. 

But  some  remarks  on  th^  origin,  the  patv|re,  and  the  cqn^ 
sequences  of  the  controversies,  tl^at  s^rose  ii^  the  chvirch^  ^^ 
on  the  methods  that  were  taken  to  terminate  thepa  by  di6ce<v 
san  synods, and  ecumenical  councils,  lyhich  constitute  a  most  i^^<4 
sential  part  of  ecclesiastical  histo^-y,  and  ther^fprf  require  to  bft 
treated  more  particularly,  shaU  be  re^fy^di  W  4  ^p^^fk 
discourse* 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


Hl  he  fttibje<:t  of  the  present  lecture  is  remarks  on  the  origin,. 
the  nature^  and  the  consequences  of  the  controversies,  that,  in 
the  early  ages,  arose  in  the  church,  and  on  the  methods  that  were 
t^keti  to  terminate  them  by  diocesan  synods,  and  ecumenical 
councils*  Though  this  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  digressiouc 
from  the  eifiamination  of  the  Roman  policy,  exercised  in  raid- 
ing the  wonderful  fabrick  of  spiritual  tyranny,  yet,  on  a  nearer, 
view,  it  will  be  found  to  be  intimately  connect^  with  that  po* 
Key,  insomuch,  that  the  progress  of  the  latter  is,  without  s|, 
(competent  knowledge  of  the  former,  scarcely  intelligible* 

I  observed,  in  my  last  prelection,  that  for  several  centuries 
almost  all  our  theological    disputes  originated   among  the 
Greeks  :  that  to  this  sort  of  exercitation  their  national  charac* 
ter,  their  education,  and  early  habits,  conspired  to  inure  them. 
They  spoke  a  language  which  was  both  copious  and  ductile  to 
an  amazing  degree.     Let  me  add,  that  the  people  in  general, 
especially  since  they  had  been  brought  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
were  become  extremely  adulatory  in  t^ieir  manner  df  address, 
abounding  in  titles  and  complimental  appellations.     To  this 
their  native  speech  may  be  said,  in  some  respect,  to  have  con* 
tributed,  by  the  facility  wherewith  it  supplied  them  with  com- 
pound ephhets,  suited  to  almost  every  possible  occasion,  am} 
expressive  of  almost  every  possible  combination  of  circum* 
stances.     This  peculiarity,  in  the  genius  of  their    tongue, 

S ratified  also  their  taste  both  for  variety  and  for  novelty  ;  for 
ley  were  thereby  enabled  to  form  new  compositions  from 
words  in  use,  almost  without  endj  and  when  they  formed 
them  analogically,  were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  barbarism^ 
Hence  sprang  up  the  many  flattering  ti^es  they  gave  to 
iheir  saints  and  clergy,  ttf^fiaplvp^  it^c^x^^  rftrt^fi^y  r^ir^utaiaft^ 
T^tv'fuuui^tfii  rpto-fuytfi,  «5'*f«<e««^/^<^,  5»d^i;^,  B-f^»f(^t  Bwhic^^'f 
SwxfWff-a/**)  3'fdft««»p<fd7«7««>  ;Cf'*^^'A*$,  Xf^^^f^^  Xf^ffUfiSl^y  JM^d 

a  thousand  others.    The  same  mode  of  advilation  they  in- 
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trodttced  into  their^puMick  worship;  for  though  no  ttttdn 
can  exceed,  or  even  equal,  the  majesty  and  perfection4 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  practice  of  loading  their  addres^^ 
sea  with  such  epithets,  betrayed  but  too  evidently  their  tenden^ 
cy  to  think  God  such  a  one  as  themselves,  to  be  gained  by  fair 
speeches  and  pompous ,  titles :  for  it  is  a  common  and  just  crf^ 
nervation,  that  they  are  the  greatest  flatterers  who  love  most 
to  be  flattered.  An  exuberance  of  inadequate  and  vain  words 
does  but  injure  the  simplicity  and  the  dignity  of  worship.  In 
their  explanations  of  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  called,  and  in 
their  encomiums  on  the  saints,  they  abounded  in  such  terms, 
and  were  ever  exercising  their  invention  in  coining  new  ones; 

The  genius  bf  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
-admit  this  freedom ;  nor  had  the  peo{^e,  who  spoke  it,  to  do 
t!hem  justice,  so  much  levity  and  vanity  as  to  give  them  the; 
Kke  propension.  What  they  afterwards  contracted  of  this  dii^ 
position,  they  derived  solely  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  and  the  translation  of  their  writings.  Indeed,  in  their 
versions  from  the  Greek,  as  the  translator  was  often  obliged^ 
in  order  to  express  in  Latin  such  compound  epithets,  to  recur 
either  to  circumlocution,  or  to  some  composition,  which  the 
analogy  of  the  language  could  hardly  bear,  those  things  api 
peared  awkward  and  stiff  in  a  Latin  dress,  which  in  a  Grecimii 
habit  moved  easily  and  agreeably. 

Now  several  of  the  early  disputes,  it  may  be  remarked,  took 
their  rise  from  the  affectation  of  employing  these  high-sound- 
ing titles.     Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  noise  that  was  rais^ 

ed  about  the  term^    efuarti^y   cfutart^j   umo^ece-H',   pvpftcVxi^  5««* 

7eM«,  >;;<r»7«M$,  when  first  introduced  into  their  theology.  To 
these  terms  the  Latins  had  no  single  words  properly  corres- 
ponding.  Augustin,  one  6f  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latia 
fethers,  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  dis* 
coursing  on  the  trinity,  (L*  v,  c.  9)  that  he  apologizes  for  his 
language,  and  considers  the  expressions  he  employs,  as  only 
preferable  to  a  total  silence  on  the  subject,  but  not  as  equally 
Adapted  with  the  Greek.  **  Dictum  est,'*  says  he,  "  tre*  per-» 
**  sonae,  lion  ut  illud  diceretur,  sed  ne  taceretur."  The  truth 
18,  so  little  do  the  Greek  termsy^nd  the  Latin,  on  this  subject,, 
correspond,  thslt  if  you  regard  the  ordinary  significations  of 
the  words,  (and  I  know  not  whence  else  we  should  get  tl 
itneaning  to  them)  the  doctrine  of  the  east  was  one,  and  that  of; 
the  west  was  another,  on  thig  article^  In  the  east  it  vrsLsane 
(Essence,  and  three  substances^  ^«  ainicy  rft^  u^n-etnn ;  in  the  west 
it  was  one  substance  and  three  persons^  '^  una  substantia,  tresi 
personse.*'  The  phrases  r^/«  w^9frmF»»  in  Greek,  tres  subs$antit^ 
in  Latin,  would  both,  I  imagine,  have  been  exposed  to  fb^ 


dinuTige  of  trithmm.  But  i^hicb  of  the  two,,  ^e  Greek  orAc 
JLatin  phraseology^  was  most  suited  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  is  a 
question  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  J  shall  only  say 
of  Augustin's  apology,  that  it  is  a  very  odd  one,  and  seems  fo 
imply,  that  o^  subjects  above  our  comprehension,  and  to  which 
aU  human  elocution  is  inadequate,  it  is  better  to  speak;  nonsense 
than  be  silent.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  on  topicks  so  sub* 
lime,  men  had  thought  proper  to  copfine  themselves  to  the 
si^mple  but  majestick  diction  of  the  sacred  scriptures* 

It  was  then  the  esitravagant  humour  of  these  fanciful  an4 
prating  orientals,  assisted  bv  their  native  idiom,  which  pro<* 
duped  many  of  the  new  fangled  and  questionable  terms  I  have 
been  speaking  of ;  the  terms  produced  the  controversies  ;  and 
these,  in  return^  gave  such  consequence  to  the  terms  that  gave 
them  birth^  and  created  so  violent  an  attachment  in  the  party 
t]hat  favoured  them,  that  people  could  not  persuade  themselves 
that  it  was  possible,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  should  sub*- 
fist,  and  be  understood  or  conveyed  by  any  body  without  them. 
Men  never  seemed  to  reflect,  that  the  gospel  had  been  both 
better  taught  and  better  understood,  as  well  as  better  practised, 
long  before  this  fantastick  dress,  borrowed  from  the  school^ 
of  the  sophistSy  was  devised  and  adapted  to  it.     However, 
the  consequence  which  these  disputes  gave  to  the  Greek  terms, ,. 
occasioned  an  imitation  of  them  in  the  less  pliant  language  of 
the  occidentals*     Hence,  these  barbarisms,,  or  at  least  unclas* 
sick  words,  in  Latin,  essentialis^  Jtubstantialis^  consubsUmtuilis^ 
Christiparay  Deipara^  and  several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ecclesiastick  authors  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries.      All  those  subtle  questions, 
which  so  long  distracted  and  disgraced  the  church,  would  then, 
we   may  well  believe,  both  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  from  the  genius  of  the  tongue,  much  more  readily  origi- 
nate, as  history  informs  us  that  they  did,  among  the  Greeks 
ihsm  among  the  Latina.    Indeed  the  latter  were  often  slower 
than  we  should  have  expected  in  coming  into  the  dispute.    Por 
this  we  may  justly  assign,  as  one  principal  reason,  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  Latins  at  that  time.     Letters  had,  long  before 
Constantine,  been  in  their  decline  at  Rome ;.  insomuch,  that  ac 
the  period  I  allude  to^  when  those  controversies  were  most 
hotly  agitated,  the  greater  ps^rt,  even  of  men  in  respectable 
stations,  understood  no  tongue  but  their  own.     If  they  had 
studied  any  other,  doubtless  it  would  have  been  Greek  which 
was  become  the  language  of  t]iie  inaperial  court  now  at  Con-% 
stantinople ;  and  not  only  of  Greece  itself,  but  of  almost  all  the 
east,  particularly  of  all  the  men  of  rank  and  letters  in  Asia, 
Syria,  and  £gypt.    And  if  even  Greek  was  little  understood  ia 


Yet  that  it  was  Vcrjr  Kttle.  koecHm  hi  the  fifth  centilty,  tti  tSili 
time  of  popt  Cckfttitfc^  whitf  the  c^^iti^ovirsj^  betwixt  Cyttt 
tfnd  Nestorius  broke  out,  Js  evident  ffofn  this  sfigW  cii'cti*. 
stance :  Whea  Nestoritis  #r6te  to  the  pb^fe,  sen'diiVg  tSfm^siA 
afccount  of  the  cqntest,  tdgedifer  wiih  a  copf  of  his  ho'fi^i^e^ 
ieohtd^mg  his  doctrine^  on  the  point  in  question,  atf  in  G^efei, 
his  mother  tongue ;  adt  only  wa^  the  ptynti:^  himself  x^gt^oi'^ 
^f  that  language,  but,  it  would  seem,  afi  the  Romafh  clei^i 
consisting  of  ma^  hutidreds,  knew  no  v^ott  of  it  i;hito  h^^ 
A<ul,  though  we  cannot  suppose,  that  tliere  Were  not  th^ 
inanj  in  .Rome  who  tinderstood  Greek,  yet  there  «eem' to  hik^t 
been  none  of  thatt  consideratioB,  that  the  pbpe  cotild  d^t^uil^ 
employ  them  in  a  business  of  so  great  conseqt^^tlcei  Accc^ 
dingly,  he  was  obliged  to  send  the  whole  writings  to  Cassiali;'* 
tjaan  of  leaihaing,  a  native  of  Thrac^,  who  then*  resided  ^ 
Marseilles  in  Gaul,  to  be  translated  by  him  into  Latin;  Thil 
QWlay  gave  Cyril  no  small  advantage  t  for  though  he  wrote  t^ 
the  pope  after  Nestorius,  yet  knowing  better,  it  would  se^ili| 
the  lot^  st^te  of  literature  at  that  time  in  Rome,  he  prjidently 
employed  the  Latin  tongue,  in  giving  his  rept-e«rentatton  ofthiS 
irfFatr;  and,  in  this  way,  produced  a  preposses^ioi^  in  th^ 
mind  of  the  pontiff,  which  it  was  i)h][)Ossible  for  fiTestoriuli 
afterwards  to  remore* 

Perhaps,  too,  it  may  have  contributed  to  make  the  Lafittl 
lesst  disposed,  at  first,  to  enter  with  warmth  into  the  cbntroVei^ 
aries  which  sprang  lip,  that  the  terms  whereby  the  Gi*eek  wordisi 
onboth  sides  of  the  question,  were  latinized,  rather  than  trans- 
lated, appeared  so  uncoiith  and  batbaifous,  that  they  had  littr^^ 
intltnation  to  adopt  them*  dut  when  time  had  familiarize(f 
iheir  ears  to  them,  iiire  find  they  could  enter  iiito'lli^'  subjecf 
as  passionately  as  the  Greeks.  » 

When  controversies  once  were  stkrted,  thfe  natuml  vanity  ot 
the  disputants,  together*  with  the  conceived' importance  of  thU 
subject,  as  relating  to  religion,  (an  importance 'which  ever}"  dne^ 
in  proportion  to  the  resentment  contracted  frdm  the  contra^ 
diction  he  had  met  with.  Was  disposed  td  magnify)  iriflamea 
their  zeal,  and  raised  a  violence  in  the  parties  which  the  worlrf 
had  never  witnessed  before.  In  whatever  comc^r  of  Christen- 
dom the  controversy  originated,  the  flame  came  by  degjrees  t^' 
spread  throughout  the  if^hole,  so  that  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
Greek  churches  never  failed,  sooner  6r  later,  to  be  involved  in 
the  dispute.  As  the  former,  however,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  came  almost  always  last  into  the  contest,  they  had! 
previous  opporttmity  of  knowing  bodi  on  what  side  those  who; 
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f^  If^jn^QfiPf  psii'tS)  ^d  piety,  had  attained  the  highest  reputa* 

tioi^/decW^d  diems^IyeS)  and  to  what  side  the 'people  gene* 

irally  swayed.    'With  thes^  advantages,  the  Latms,  though  less 

ilitejligent  in  philblogkai  and  ttietaphysieal  disputes,  yet  being 

jpiore  ui^ited  ampng  themselves,  ^  consequence,  in  a  great 

iQaeja^sjiir^,  o?  their  ij^orance,  which  made  thei^  more  implicit 

Cbllpyrer^,  (dijese  I  say)  when  they  did  declare  iv  favour  of  k 

'sk|4e,  cp.mmbnly,  by  their  number,  decided  tlie  questldn,  there* 

Py  ajftceHaihing  what  was  orthodox,  and  what  was  not* 

^  ;  ft  jthay  also  isiccount  in  p^rt  for  their  greater  unanimity,  that 

they  h^d  fewer  leaders*    Thiere  were  sevend  emhieht  sees  ih 

t^p  efkit^  which  w^re  a  sort  of  rivals  to  one  another,  for  not  to 

*ii^ention  the  exarch^l  sees  of  Epfaesus  and  Cesarea,  there  were 

ihj^,  Pliti'iarchates  .pf  Alexandria,  Antioch,'atnd  Constantinople^ 

capb  considerable  enough  to  be  a  check  upon  the  rest.    In  th^ 

w^sj,  there  was  no  see  whatever  that  coiild  cope  ypXh  Hotai. 

33yit.  it  must  b^  owned,  that  there  was  not  oply  a  closer  unlon^ 

.buit  lii  general  n)^re  stieadmess,  among  the  Latins,  than  amon^ 

|hi?ir  rivals,  the  Greejks.    TThls  may  be  accounted  for  partly 

',{rpfi)i  the  same  causes,  partly  from  the  difference  of  nation^ 

\9har^^c|ei:.    The  Romans  were  aS  remarkable  for  tjheir  gratji'' 

iy^  8MS  the  Greeks  for  their  levity.   Indeed,  the  Ronsan  pontifiS) 

,.yho  yri^re  the  chief  leaders  in  we  \irest,  did  not  often  renounce 

.l^^f^^ufe,  iff.  favour  of  ^hich  they  had  once  declared  themselves. 

.  i  s^y  they  did  not  oftcAj  for  that  they  acted  this  part  somfa* 

klqfiej^,  is  unqi^estionahle.     However  far,  therefore,  this  arga* 

jp^!^iif.  may  go,  in  support  of  %hfi  policy  of  Ron^e,  it  cannot  lie 

'  )|rgpe4  in  siy)pqrt  of  her  ii^allibitity,  as  it  admits  several  glii« 

XXptg  ei^eptiqns.    Nothing  is  mor^  notorious  than  Rome's 

;,4e$ertiqii  pf  ,the  side  whioh  sljie  had  long  maintained,  on  the 

l-idicuious  question  abojit  the  ^  three  chapters :  in  regard  to 

j  V,hi<^f  pppe  Vigiii.u?,^  as  ^s  observed  by  Maimburg^,  shifted 

.  sides  ^o  fewer  than  four  times.     It  is  well  known,  that  pope 

'Hp^pri^  was,  after  his  death,  by  a  council  holden  at  Constan* 

tinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  commoc^ly 

.^l^d  .t;he  sixth^general  cou^cih  condemned  as  a  heretick,  and 

,an.org^pf  i^e  4evil,  fdr  .holding  the  doctrine  of  the  ]\Iono* 

j^lites.    To  .^his  judgn[\ent  the  then  reigning  pope  Agatho 

.:C9psj^nte49  not  only  by  his  legates,  but  by  the  reception  and 

^  agprqb^tipn  he  gave  to  the  decrees  of  that  assembly.     Also 

.  !|.eo  the  .second,  Agatho's  successour,  declared  .his  concur- 

.^rence  in  Uie;  ana^liema  pronounced  by  the  council  against  pope 

fitoupriu^.     . 

,  .  *  Twite  Histwiquc  de:l'i^g^  de  Rome,,  chap.  VH. 
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Were  it  necessary  to  produce  an  instaticie  of  change  iil  to 
jsame  pontiff,  beside  Vigilius  above-mentioned,  Liberius' fur- 
nishes a  most  apposite  example*  This  popp,  abo^tthe  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Arian  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  intimidated  by  the  power  of  the  reigning  emperoiil 
Constantius^  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  zealous  disciple  of  AriuSL 

^declared  publickly  in!  favour  of  that  party,  and  excommuni^ 
cated  Athanasius,  whom  all  the  .orthodox  regarded  as  thfe  pa; 
tron  and  defender  of  the  catholick  cause.  This  sentence  ht 
soon  after  revoked,  and  after  revoking  it,  his  legates,  it  the 

!^uncil  pf  Aries,  overawed  by  the  emperour,  concurred  with 
the  Test  in  signing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  yielding, 
as  they  expressed  it,  to  the  troublesome  times^  Aitenvards, 
indeed,  Liberius  was  so  far  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy, tliat  he  underwent  a  long  and  severe  banishment,  ratheV 
than  lend  his  aid  and  countenance  to  the  measures  whicli  the 

"iemperour  pursued  for  establishing  Arianism  throughout  the 

lismpire.  But  however  firm  and  undaunted  the  pope  sippeared 
for  a  time,  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  persev'ef e,  butVas 
at  length,  in  order  to  recover  his  freedom,  his  country,  aAd  his 
bishoprick,  induced  to  retract  his  retractation,  to  sign  a  second 

'  time  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  to  embtace  the 
Arian  symbol  of  Sirmium*     Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  even 

^  wrote  to  the  Arian  bishops  of  the  east,  excusing  l^is  ifoi*m^r 

^  defence  of  Athanasius,  imputing  it  to  an  excessive  regard  f&r 
the  sentiments  of  his  predecessor  Julius  j  and  declaring,  that 

,  now,  since  it  had  pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes,  atid  show  hitn 
how  justly  the  heretick  Athanasius  had  been  condemned,  he 

.  separated  himself,  from  his  communion,  and  cordially  joined 
their  holinesseis,  (so  he  styled  the  Arian  bishops)  in  supporting 
the  true  faith.     Before  he  returned  from  exile,  meeting  wilh 

.,  the  emperour,  who  was  by  this  time  turned  semiarian,  the 
pliant  pontiff,  impatient  to  be  again  in  possession  of  his  acie, 
was  induced  to  change  anew,  and  subscribe  the  semiarian  con- 
fession.    ,.  ^  '  ' 

This  apostacy  of  Liberius,  which  has  ^given  infinite  plague 
to  the  prostitute  pens  employed  in  support  of  papal  usuipa- 
tions,  whose  venal  talents  are  ever  ready  for  the  dirty  wort 'of 
defending  every  absurdity,  that  can  gratify  the  views  of  their 
superiours,  this,  which  m  their  hands  has- proved  a*  copious 
source  of  sophistry,  chicane,  and  nonsehseV  whilst,  as  Ao^er 
well  expresses  it,  like  men  struggling  for  life"  in  deep  water, 
and  catching  at  every  twig,  they  flounce  in  vainfrom  quibble  to 
quibble,  and  from  one  subterfuge  to  another ;  ..this  apostacy,  I 
s^ay^  was  acknowledged  and  lamented  by  all  the  contemporary 
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fathers,  who  take  occasion  to  mention  these  transactions,  even, 
by  those  who  have  since  been  canonized,  and  are^  at  this  day,' 
worshipped  in  the  Romish  church,  as  saints,  of  the  fitst  m^^' 
xiitude.  A  plain  proof,,  that  the  plea  of  infallibility  had  not 
then  been  heard  of.  Jtrrom,  Athanasius,  Hilarius,  all  in  one 
voice,  accuse  this  pope  of  giving  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
heresy. ,  The  last  of  these,  St.  Hilarins,  cannot  refrain,  when 
he  mentions  him,  from  anathematizing  him,  and  all:  his  perfi- 
4ious  adherents.  AH  the  ancient  historians  concur,  in  like 
Hianner,  in  attesting,  that  he  apostatized  from  the  faith. 

Moreover,  the  same  Uberius  afterwards  admitted  t6  his 
commupipn,  being,  probably,  ignorant  of  their  sentiments,  the 
Macedonians,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit- 
X<ast.of  aU,  after  tjie  death  of  the  Arian  emperour,  and  the 
accession  of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  who,  though 
not  a  christian,  professed  to  be  a  friend  to  toleration,  the  vene- 
rable, the  infallible  hi^ad  of  the  church  universal,  as  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome  now  denominate  their  pontiff,  made  one  change. 
Hiore,  and  returned  to  orthodoxy. 

To  give  but  one  instance  more,  pope  John  the  twenty-second, 
lo  two  sermons,  (for  even  so  low  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
popes  sometimes  preached)  maintained,  that  the  saints  depart* 
ed  ate  not  admitted  to  the  beatifick  vision  till  after  the  resur* 
reqtion.     'fhis  doctrine  gave  great' and  general  offence.     One 
Wallis,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  preach 
publickly  against  it.     This  he  did  in  Avignon  itself,  where  the 
pope  then  resided.    Wallis,  for  his  uncommon  audacity,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  live  on  bread  and  water. 
Afijerwards  the  question  was  canvassed  by  several  theologians 
pi  character,  particularly  by  those  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
with  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  then  in  that  metropolis,  and 
also  by  a  synod  assembled  at  Vincennes,  who  unanimously 
c6nddmne4  the  pope's  opinion  as  repugnant  to  scripture,  and 
heretical.     Philip,  the  sixth  king  of  France,  sent  the  pontiff 
an  authentick  copy  of  this  decision,  signed  by  twenty-six  emi- 
nent divines,  requiring  his  holiness  to  acquiesce  in  their  j,udg- 
xn^ent,  and  (if  cardinal  d'Ailly  may  be  credited)  threatening, 
that  11^  case  he  did  not,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  burned  for 
heresy.    The  pope  at  first  attempted  to  vindicate  his  doctrine, 
but  finding*,  soon  after,  that  the  dissatisfaction,  and  even  scan* 
dal,  which  it  had  given,  were  almost  universal,  he  was  induced 
to  declare,  in  a  publick  consistory,  that  he  never  intended  to 
support  any  tenet  contrary  to  the  scriptures  and  the  catholick 
..  iajm  r  but  that  iJF  he  had  inadvertently  dropt  any  such  thing  in 
his  sermons,  he  retracted  it.  This,  though  not  an  acknowledg^- 
rnept  of  his  errour,  was  a  plain^  acknowledgment- of  his  falH- 


Biiliv.  -In  litslist  fflriess,  however,  a  t(P«r  ^Mrfe  frefJffe'lSti 
death,  he  made  a  publick  and  sblemh  Retractation  of  his  eiw- 

Seous  doctrine,  in  presehde  of  all  the  cardinals  and  bishojy't 
ieh  at  Avigiiori,  called  together  on  purjpose/detlirinfe,  thi* 
^e  saints  departed  were  admitted  to  Aie  sight  Wf  God*s  es^ 
9pnceiy  (such  wa$  the  jargon  6f  the  time)  as  s66h  as  t}{hf'Wtr€ 
pnfged  ?rom  their  sins  ;  and  retracting  whatever  W  had  >aiiS^ 

S reached,  or  written,  tb  the  contrary.  His  iuccessbur,  ^en'ei 
ict  the  twelfth,  that  his  own  orthodoxy  might  not  be  suspedt 
cd,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  pre'achffrg  oh  the  heaitifefct 
vision,  and,  ip  his  sermon,  showed  his  sehtimeBfts  1:6  be  the 
reverse  of  those  which  had  given  so  much  «Candal  ihliis  preSei 
cessor.  Not  satisified  with  this,  /he  caused  the  p6int  to  be 
discussed  in  a  consistory,  to  which  he  invited  all  -Who  liM 
adopted  pope  John's  opinion,  that  they  might  produce  whstt 
they  had  to  offer  in  its  defence.  Afterwards  he  publisihed  i 
constitution,  wherein,  without  naming  his  predecessor,  he  ex- 
pressly condieinned  his  doctrine,  commanding  allto 'be ]()r<JSe^ 
cuted  as  her^ticks,  who  should  thencefortti  obstinately  nialntaint 
br  teach  it.  I  might  produce  another  instance  frbin  thfe  s^me 
pope  John,  who  maintained,  in  a  decretjd,  th^t  the  Fraiki^csQ^ 
friars  had  property,  in' direct  ciontradiction  to  a  decretal'of *lu« 
predecessor  Nicolas  the  fourth,  affirming,  with  other  pttp^s^ 
Ihatihey  had  none,  ahd  was  not'less  zealous  for  the  side*he't66k 
in  this  profound  controversy  ^han- If  the  whole  of  chrStismlfjf 
hail  depended  on  it ;  cbtumanding  the  inquisitors  to  e3airpsit&,^ 
^y  all  possible  means^  die  contrary,  pestilential',  er^cfnedus^ 
heretical,  and  blasphemous  doctrine. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject^  it  is  certain' that  the  Bishojw 

of  Rome  cannot  be  accused  of  having  often  actfed  so  weakii 

part  as  pope  Liberius,  pope  Vigilius,,  or  pope  John.    Besides 

the  case  of  the  first^  and  that  of  the  church,  iii'his  tune,  were 

-particular.     Heterodoxy  \had  then   a  powerful  and  bigbtfeii 

jrince  for  its  protector,  who  stuck  at  no  mearis'by  which  lie 

could  accomplish  the  extirpation  of  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  ihe 

establishment  of  Arianism  in  every  part  of  his  dominions'; 

land,  in  fact,  what  with  persuasion,  what  with  compulsion,  the 

defection  was  become  uqiversal,   insomuch,  that  before  tHe 

[death  of  that  violent  antitrinitarian  per3ecut6r,  there  Vas>  m 

the  wi^ole  church,  but  one  orthodox  bishop  who  kept  possea- 

'3100  of  his  see,'  Gregory  of  Elvir2^  in  Andalusia,     lloweyer 

Justly,,  therefore,  the  versatility  of  Liberius  may  b^  considered 

asi  totally  subversive  of  the  plea  of  infallibility,  it  does  not  ip« 

^iralidate  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  profound  policy 

^^nd  address  generally  maintained  by  that  watchful  pQiyer4 

I'h^  caac'of  Vigilius  was,  in  some  respects,  similsur. 
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W^liftt^  seen  wiiiiiriiiil  st^adi^ess,  and  at  bow  grcMaritk^. 
the  re-tinion  of  the  eastern,  church  and  the  western  was  tm  tU 
fecfed  as  to  give  a  Very  considerable  ascendancy  to  the  latter^ 
W'hieh  she  ImmL- never  enjoyed  before.  Hie  manner  of  conduct^^. 
teg  the  measure  did  but  too  manifestly  show,  that  it  was  a 
matter  ty{  no  consequence  to  her,  whether  the  Qreeks  were  om 
%hodoxiarhe«erodox^  whilst  they  continued  independent  of  her 
authofity^  and  did  not  dread  >her  dispkaaure.  lliese,  at  least 
^e  {greater  part  of  their  doctors,  were  a  race  of  quibbling  so» 

SAsts,  engrossed  miAi  the  imaginary  importance  of  their  un- 
telligible  speciriattons,  and  futile  disquisitions  wiio  did  not 
Conceive  a  fiobler  object  of  their  pursuit,  than  that  aheir  par* 
ticular  explanations  and  phraseology  should  be  adopted  into 
*rt»e  'syMem  and  language  of  liie  chnrch. 

Though  the  Greeks  taken  together  were,  in  all  literary  mat- 
ers, an  evermatdi  for  the  Latins^  yet,  as  the  latter  kept  pret^ 
-dlose  united,  whilst  the  former  were  split  into  parties,  eternally 
^i^putinj^  and  squabbling,  the  Latins  derived  hence  an  incon-* 
^dvMle  advantage^  For  ho  we  vcrr  much  the  Greeks  in*  general 
^ffebted  tb  despise  them  as  rude  and  illiterate,  eompared  widi 
^mselves,  no  sooner  did  they  take  a  side  in  any^controversy, 
^an  they  "w^e  sure  to  gain  over  that  party  of  the  Greeks 
^ho^e  sitte  i^y  took  ;  the  general  Tivalship  between  Groeks 
^nd  Latins  was  swallowed  up  hi  theloeve  of  victory,  so  natural 
Ho  professed  combatants,  and  in  the  particular  emalatioa  that 
'each'etttertained  against  a  hated  antagonist  inthe  controversy^ 
Though-both  nations  fwere  greatly  degenerated  from  what  they 
'bad'beenin  the  Augustan  ^ge,  the  vestiges  of  t^irori^nal  and 
•respective  ^national  characters,  as  described 'by  the  prince  of 

•Latin 'poets,  were  atiB  discemible ; 

'.      .  •      .  .  » 

•£xcildtnt«ld  tphnnlls'auiDiui.Mrs,:  . 
Credo  equidem :  vivos  dacent  de  mannore  vtdtus :  , 

Orabunt  causas  melius :  calique  neattts 
Describetit  radio,  et  surgentia  kklera  dlcent. 
7ii  rcgeve  imperio  pop«loa»  RoniMia,  tncmentot 
(Hse  tibi  cnvt  :«ctef )<  pstiuifue  impdnerfu  movem ; 
Faicere  lubjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

«  ^K.  L.  6. . 

That  the  Romans,  by  their  valour,  their  publick  virtue,  aivd 
.^eir  immense  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  should  have  rais- 
^  an  empire  over  the  undisciplined  surrounding  nations,  who 
were  all,  except  the  Greeks,  so  much  their  inferiours  in  every 
/thing  but  animal  courage  and  brute,  force,  is  not  so  very  a$« 
.tonishinK)  as  to  a  careless  eye  it  may  at  first  appear.  But  that 
after  their  extraordinary  success  had  enriched' them  with  tl^e 
spoils  of  all  nations  ;  after  their  riches  had  introduced  luxury, 
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dSFemiBaqr,  and  indolence  ^  aftev  they  hOA^  by  .their'  vices^ 
become,  in  their  turn,  a  prey  to  the  barbarians  they  had  Cor« 
ttierly  subdued ;  after  the  empire  came  to  be  torn  to  piecef 
by  (xoths,  Vsndals,  Huns,  and  Lombards ;  when  the  sun  of 
science  was  now  set,  and  the  night  of  ignotanee^  superstitieni 
and  barbarism,  was  fast  advancing;  that  out  of  the  rniosof 
eveiy  thing  great  and  venerable,  there  should  spring  a.  new 
apeties  of  despotism  -  never  heard  of,  or  imagined  before^ 
tirhose  means  of  conquest  and  defence  were  neither  8wor49 
norspearsf  fortifications  nor  warlike  engines,  but  definitions 
aisd  canons,  sophisms  and  imprecations,  and  that  by  soch 
weapons^  as  by  a  kind  of  magick,  there  should  aai^^y  be 
reared,  a  second  universal  monarchy,  the  most  ibrmidabie  the 
world  ever  knew,  will,  to  latest  ages,  afford  matter  of  astDr 
nishment  to  every  judicious  inquirer*  ^ 

Of  the  numerous  controversies  V wherewith- the  church  wao^ 

for  several  ages,  pestered,  some  related  only  toothings  cex^ 

moniaL    Of  this  sort  was  the  contention  about  the  time  -of  the 

.observance  of  Easter,  which,  so  early  as  the  second  c«:ituiy^ 

.raised  a  flame  in  the  church^    Others,  doubtless,  conceme4 

essential  articles  in  the  christian  theology.     Such  were  the 

.  Arian  controversy  and  the  Pelagian.     Whether  Jesus .  Chrial: 

was  a  divine  perspn,  and  existed  from  eternity,  or  a  naece 

-creature^  and  had  abef^nning ;  whether  by  grace  in scriptiux 

.we  are  to  understand  advantages  with  regard  to  us. propecljr 

,  external,  such  as  the  remission  of  sins^the  revelation  of  God's 

.will  by  his  Son,  the.  benefit  of  the  examples  of  Christ,  and  his 

^apostles,  the  pl-omises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gifts  of  Provih 

'dence,  or  whether  w^  ought  also  to  comprehend,  under  that 

name,  as  things  equally  real,  certain  internal  benefits  conferr^ 

on  the  mind  by  the  invisible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  are 

momentous  questions, -whidi  nearly^  affect  the  substance  of 

christian  dodtrine. 

But  from  this  fund  man^  other  questions,  may,  by  men^ 
more  curious  than  wise,  be  easily  started,  which  no  modest 
man  will  think  himself  capaMe  df  answering,  and  no  pious, 
man  will  think  it  his  duty  to  pry  Into;  Such  are  some  of  those 
that  have  been  moved  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  spirit's 
operation,  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  second  person  of 
the. trinity,  and  the  processldii  of  the  third.  To  this  eUss 
may  be  added,  thos^  impertfiient  iilquiries  which  have  somfe- 
timcs  produced  as  great  a  feftnent  as  the  most  momentobfs 
would  have  done;  Of  this  swt  is  the*  question  concerning  the 
natural  corruptibility  of  the^  body  of  Christ,  and  that  about 
the  palpability  of  the  bodifes  of  the  saints  after  the^resurrec-' 
•  tlon.  '  -  . 
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T,here  is  afourth  set  of  tjucstions,  ^hich  are  mere  logoma^ 
«liies\*m  regard  Ho  which  the  diferent  combatants  have^thet 
no  fixed  meaning  td'thewoi'ds  they  employ,  or  oreati  precisely 
the  same  tiling  undet  different  expressions.    In  this  last  case, 
the    controversy  is  either  absolutely  nonsensicali  or  purelf 
verbal.     Nor  has  this  been  the  least  fruitful  source  of  conten- 
tion in  the  church.     What  could  be  a  more  flagrant  example 
i|»f  this  than  the  question  which  created,  in  the  time  of  pope 
Hormisdas  and  some  of  his  successour^,  so  much  animosity 
and  strife?  The- point  was,  whether  we  ought  to  say,  "One 
^  of  the  trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  or,  "  One  person  of 
*♦  the  trinity  •suffered  in  the  flesh.^'     On  this  pretty  puzzle 
^ere  'were  four  different  opinions.     One  set  approved  both 
'Cxpressionsi  a  second  condemned  t)oth,  a  third  maintained 
tiic   former  expression  to  be  orthodox,  the  latter  heterodox, 
and  a  Jburth  affirmed  the  reverse.  Itt  this  .squabble,  emperours, 
popes,  and  patriarchs,  engaged  widi  great  fury*     The  then 
.reigning' empetour  Justinian  was  as  mere  a  dota^rd  on  all  the 
-sophistical  trash  then  in  vogue  among  the  theologians,  as  any 
fecholastick  recluse,  who  had  been  inured  to  wrangling  from  his 
'cradle,  and  had  nothing  else  to  inind*     Luckily,  however,  no 
Mcouncil'was  convened  to  discuss  the  point,  and  give  it  suffi- 
cient importance.     Ift  consequence  of  this  cruel  neglect  it 
died  away. 

V  The  dispute  with  Nestorius,  though  equally  frivblous,  being 
ttieated  differently,  took  deeper  root.  The  point  in  debate  at 
-*rst  was,  Whether  the  Virgin  Maty  might  be  denominated 

•  mtii-e  properly  the  mother'6f  God,  or  the  mother  of  him  that 
•is;  God?   It  is  plain,  that  there  could  not  arise  a  question 

which  might  be  more  justly  said  to  turn  merely  on  gran^mati- 

cal  propriety!     Both  sides  admitted,  that  ;|esus  Christ  i^  God 

as  well  as  man  ;  both  sideis^  admitted,  that  hts  human  nature 

'^as  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  th^t  his  divine  natui-e  exi8te4 

from  eternity;  both  sides  admitted  the  distinction  between 

rthe  two  natures,  and -their  union  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

^-Whete  then' lay  the  differeiic^f  It  could  bertio  where  but  in 

'  phf^e61t)fgy.    Yet  this  iH>table  questioii  raised  a  conflagration 

^  in  th6  church,  and  proved,  in  the  east*  thfe  source -of  infinitq 

mischief,  hatred,  vioilence,atid' persecution.     It  is  reported* t)f 

^•Constantihe  Coprottymiii,  in  the  eighth  century,  that  he;  oft e 

*diiy  asked  the  patriarchy  **What  4mrm  would  there  be 'in 

'^  caHiilg  *the  Virgin*  Maty  the  mother  6f  Christ  J"  Gorf  five^ 

Bnve'yoUrmdjtsty.  answered  the  patriarch,  with  great  emo- 

*  Xion}' framentertat^ng  stieh  ath&Ughf*  -Do  ypu  not  see  hmv 
Nestorius  is  anathematized 'foiF  4his  by  the  whole  ckarch  #  ♦f  I 
**  only  asked  for  my  own  information,'*  replied  the  emperour, 
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5^  but  Itft  it  ga  no  fqtdier."    A  few  emphatkal  strokes  like 

this  au*e  enough  to  make  the  people  of  that  age  appear  to  those 

^f  the  present  as  not  many  removes  from  idiocy.    Had  Nea* 

jtorius,  whose  correctness  of  taste  (for  opinion  is  out  of  the 

^estionji  niade  him  sensible  of  the  irreverence  of  an  express 

«ion,  which  seemed  greatly  to  derogate  from  the  divine  msL* 

vjesty«  and  tended  manifestly  to  corrupt  the  religious  sentU 

«ments  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  incapable  of  entering  into  meta* 

f)hysical  distinctions  ;  been  but  a  better  politician,  (for  to  4p 

liim  justice,  Rome  herself  cannot  accuse  him  of  the  most 

imclerical  sin  of  moderation)  and,  consequently,  had  he  beea 

•a  more  equal  match  for  his  adversary  St.  Cyril,  the  decision 

of  the  church  had  infallibly  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was, 

and  we  should  at  this  day  find  Cyrilianism  in  the  list  dl 

.heresies,  and  a  St.  Nestorius  in  the  kalendar  of  the  beatifieo. 

.On  such  accidental  circumstances  it  often  depended,  whether 

•a  man  should  be  deemed  an  heresiarch  or  a  saint,  a. devil  or 

ran  angel.     ^^  I  shall  only  remark,"  sa3rs  a  modem  Roman 

CathoUck  audior,  (Richard  Simon,  not  Father  Simon  of  tbe 

Oratory,  Des  ceremonies  et  coutumes  des  Chretiens  orien- 

taux,  Ch.  7,)  ^^  that  some  might  infer,  that  nestorianism  is 

.  ^^  but  a  nominal  heresy,  and  that  if  Nestorius  and  St.  Cyril 

.  ^^  had  understood  one  another,  they  might  hav^  reconcilejfl 

^^  th^ir  opinions,  and  prevented  a  great  scandal  in  the  churcl^. 

^^  BUt^the  Greeks  were  always  keen  disputants,  and  it  was  by 

<^  them  th^t.ipost  of  the  first  heresies  were  broached.     Con^« 

.  ^^  monly  their  disputes  consbted  in  a  sort  of  metaphysiqd 

>^  chicanery  on  ambiguous  phrases.     Hence  they  drew  infer- 

.  ^^  ences  after  their  manner,  and  from  inferences,  proceeded  to 

.  ^personal  abuse,  until  the  parties  at  last  became  irreconcile- 

^^  aUe  enemies.  Had  they  but  coolly  explained  their  though ts^ 

'  *^  they  would  have  found  that,  in  moat  cases,  there  was  no 

;  ^  scope  for  the  imputation  of  heresy  on  either  ude.    This  is 

<>^  what  some  allege  to  have  happened  in  the  affair  of  Nestorius 

^^  and  St.  Cyril."    True,  indeed,  Mr.  Simon,  and  for  a  speci* 

;  men  of  their  spirit;  >and  coolness,  let  us  but  hear  the  final 

judgment  of  the .  council  of  Ephesus  ii^  this  famous  cs^use. 

^^Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  whom  the  most  wicked 

**  Nestorius  t^s  levelled  his  blasphemies,- declares  him^  by  the 

**  mouth  of  this  council,  deprived  of  the  episcopal  dignity,, and 

,  «( cutoff  from  the  eommunion  of  the  episcopal  order."     The 

90te.  bearing  this  sentence  was  dius  directed:  /^  To  Nestorius, 

a  second  Judas."    In  every  thing  they  were  guide4.by.CyrU, 

whom,  in  respeat  of  meekness,  they  might,  with  equ^J^uth* 

have  denominated  a  second  Moses. 


^,  Hc^dyjs.^.a-lo^  tp  perceive  tin;  opii^ou^f  the  Ftcilch 
Author  above  quoted  ip  regard  to  this  atf^r*   ,Vet  we  may  obi* 
^erve,  in  passing,  in  what  an  indirect  manner  he  ia  obliged  to 
;expres3  il;.  .  SpTfit  migh$  infer ^  and  &omt  ftUcge*    And  no  wonder 
tliat.^ie  ,8hq^l4,u     this  method  oi  suggesting,  a  prtiici(de  to^ 
^Uy'suljlyers^ve  qf  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility^  wherespev^ 
placed ;  a  dpctrine  which  now>  among  the  learned  of  that  com^ 
ptf union,  seems  to  be  Regarded  as  purely  of  the  exoterick  kind, 
that  is,  as  proper^  yrhether  true  or  false,  to  be  inqulcated  on 
the  people,  as  an  useful  espedienf  in  governing  thorn*     This 
Frenchman  s  principle  plainly  subverts  the  pope  »  pretensions.; 
j^r  Celestine  free^  acceded  to  the  sentehce,  condemning  N^ 
storius  as  ^  most  pestilent  heretick.     It  subverts  th«?  preten^ 
.sions  of  an  ecumenical  council^  which  that  of  £phesus)  ho^w-^ 
ever  disorderly  and  tumultuous,  has  always  been  acknowledg- 
e4  by  the  !Romanists  to  be*    It  subverts  the  pretensions  of  the 
church  collectively,' which' did,  for  many  ages,  universally  (the 
not  vjery  numerous  sect  of  Nestorius  only  excepted)  ireceivie 
the  decrees  pf  that  synod.     This  Ephesian  council  waH  one  o^ 
die  four,  concerning  which  pope  Gregorv^  who  is  also  called 
St.  Gregory,  and  Gregory  the  Greatj  declared,  that  he  receiv-^ 
'.ed  them  with  as  much  veneration  as  he  did  the  four  gospek* 
Yet  so  little  of  consistency  in  speculations  o^  this  sprt  is  to 
be  expected  from  either  popes  or  councils,  that  when  sptate 
as  the  pontificate  pf  Clement  the  eleventh,  in  the  beginning  (^ 
the  present  century,  some  affected  tp  style  ISt.  Ann  the  grand* 
mother  of  God,  (no  doubt,  with  the  pious  view  of  conferring^ 
an  infinite  obligation  on  her)  his  holiness  thought  fit  to  sup* 
press  the  title,  as  being,  in  his  judgment,  offensive  to  pioua 
ears-     Yet  it  is  impossible  for  one,  without  naming  Kestorius^ 
to  give  a  clearer  decision  in  his  favour.     For  what  is  the  mean* 
ing  o( grandmother  ?  Is  it  any  more  than  saying,  in  one  word* 
what  mother'* s  mother y  or  father^^  mother^  expresses  in  two  ?  To 
'say  then  of  Ann,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  mother  qf  Qod^ 
which  they  a^mit,  and  to  say  that  she  was  Ood^s  grandmother ^ 
Which  they  reject,  are  absolutely  the  same.     The  sole  spring 
of  offence  is  in  the  first  step  ;  if  that  be  admitted,  the  propriety 
of  such  expressions,  as  God*s  grandmother  or  grandf^ttbef^ 
Uncle,  aunt,  or  cousin,  follows  of  course.     The  second  council 
of  Nice,  with  greater  consistency,  in  quotinj^  the  epistle  oi 
Tames,  do  not  hesitate  to  style  the  wtiter  Goers  brother y  tdld 
Tfl»  u^i?i^cB^cv  UtM^f^  are  their  very  words.    Only  from  this  mo]ce 
tecent  circumstance,  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  that  if  tM 
phrase,  mother  of  God^  had  never  been  heard  till  the  time  6^ 
Clement  the  eleventh,  it  had  fared  well  with  the  author^  If  h<i 
had  not  been  pronounced  both  a  blasphemer  and  a  hereticki^ 

y  f 
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iVfet  ftiatde  the  c^atfe  o¥  Nestorius  iJie  harder  wii/fli'ii;  hfe  <f^, 
ill  tio  respect,  tSie  innovaton  He  was  only  shock^fl  at  thie  lii-f 
Novations  in  lattguage,  if  hot  in  setotitaents,  6f  the  netv-fikffgl^ 
jihrased  iti'troduced  by  others,  such  a&  this,  bf  the  pother  ^f 
God^  and  the  internal  Gnd  ivas  born  ;  the  impm^ib^  ^mered g  tf&: 
inmortdi  and  only  true  God  expired  in  agcfnies.  1  have  Seeh  a 
s'maljl  piece,  called,  if  I  remertibfer  right,  «  Godly  riddfefe,^'  t(V 
the  late  Mr.  Rdph  Etskine,  one  of  the  apostles  and  foubdeiB 
of  the  Scotch  secession,  written  precisely  in  the  sapie  taste. 
«*  There  is  nothing  new,^'  says  Solomon,  "  utider  the  sun; . 
in  the  Ynost  distant  a:gfes  and  remote  countries,  kindred  geni- 
uses iftay  he  discovered,  wherein  the  same  follies  and  absiii^d^ 
ilies,  it's  well  a^  vices,  spring  up  and  flourish.  To  men  of  shal- 
Ibw  understahdinj^s,  such  th^ologick  paradoxes  afford  a  pfela-^ 
sure  not  unlike  that  Which  is  derived  from  being  present  ^t 
the  Wbnderful  feats  of  jugglers.  In  these,  by  mere  sleight  tt 
hattd,  one  appears  to  do  what  is  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and  ik 
thcte^e,  by  mere  rfeight  of  tongue,  (in  which  the  judgment  hafa 
no  p^Vt)  ah  appearance  of  meaning  and  consistency  is  given  t0 
terms  the  mo^  self  cotitfadictory,  and  the  incredible  seems  tb 
fee  rendered  Worthy  of  belief.  To  set  fools  a  staring,  is  alike 
the  aiih  of  both.  I  shaft  only  observe,  that  of  the  two  kinds 
df  artifice,  the  juggler's  arid  the  s6phister's  the  fbrrher  is  'mtich 
t1fe  more  hat*mleds« 

To  proceed ;  the  cohteiition  that  arose  sdon  after,  ott  ocJck- 
€\6Ti  of  the  doctii^ne  of  Kutyches,  appears  to  have  been  of  Ae 
same  startip.  The  whole  difference  terminated  in  this,  tthit 
the  dne  side  maintained,  that  Christ  is  af  two  natures,  thfe 
6ther,  that  he  is  of  and  in  two  natures,  both  agreeing,  that  ill 
OTie  person  he  is  perfect  Grod  and  perfect  man.  Vet  this  dis- 
pute was,  ff  pcissible,  conducted  with  more  fury  and  rancod'r 
than  the  fbrmer.  Mtich  need,  in  those  days,  had  the  Vufers  of 
the  church,  who  called  themselves  the  followers  and  ministe A 
of  the  meek  and  humble  Jesus,  to  go  and  leam  what  this 
meaneth,  (2  Tim.  li,  14,)  Charge  them  before  the  Lord^  that  tJu^ 
htrive  not  about  wOfds  to  no  profit^  but  to  the  subverting  of  We 
hearers.  Thejr  acted.  On  the  Contrary,  as  if  they  could  nbt 
conceive  another  purpose  for  which  a  revelation  had  be^n  giv6h 
them,  but  to  afford  matter  of  endless  wrangling,  and  to  ioiiit 
^H  the  mo^t  malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  Had  they 
Ho  soon  forgotten  the  many  warnings  they  had  received  frcfm 
ihsprration,  of  t!he  mischievous  tendency  of  such  a  conduGt, 
ihat  pi^ofane  and  vain  babblings  would  increase  to  moi'e  un- 
godliness, thslt  their  pitiful  logomachies,  Aieir,  oppositions  of 
sdence,  falsely  so  called,  their  foolish  and  unedifying  ques* 
tioti3  and  vahi  jangflings,  could  onlygdnder  strife  i  Is  it  possible 
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P^^  Vff^  P9  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^9^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  character,  as 
wetl^'s  tn^  9Qn?ipquej;ice3  of  their  cpnduct,  ^o  distinctly  del{- 
t^^atedi.ip  thesp  WQrdts  pf  tl^?  apostle  :  -fif  any  mxtn  cqment  not 
tp.  whole jpifie,  w,^/:^,  practical  and  useful  instructions,  not  idle 
^peculatipn^^  ^en^  the  n^pr^s  of  gur  ^orcf  J^sus  Christy  and,  the 
i^ctrin^  ihfit  is  apcoxdin^  to  f^odlin^ss;  he  is  proud^  knowing  no^ 
^Aing^  btjit  doting  about  questions  and  stt^ifes  of  words ^  whereof 
qdrneth  envj^^  ^^rtfe^  railings^  evU  surmisings^  perverse  disputing* 
Qt  men  qf  cqrr^pt  minds^  and  destitute  of  tfie  truthy  who  think 
That  gain  is  godliness  f  Cctuld  they  reacl  these  things  and  not  be 
I^Ujifk  with  so  Jiright  ^  v^fl^c^ion  ^s  they  exhibite4  pf  tjieir  tpwa 
iwa^e.?  ^i  n>ust  th|ink,  that  at  tjiat  period,  ^he^e  thin^.  were 
\f\^t  Uttie  ^ead,  ^^  1^8  mitided, 

,p^om  t^e;  ^t\^  ceiitury  downwards,  it  became  ^he  nao^e^  l.« 
f^  their  cftptrpver^ies,  to  '^-eifer  tp  the  coijncit^  and  fathers,  in 
'^upppift  of  their  dpgoia^,  and  to  take  as  little  Qptice  pf  sacred 
lyjpit^  £^  JMf  no  way  coucerne^  the  faith  and  practice  o^  ^  ^hris- 
j^an*  liu):  t^eir  despicable  and  unmeaning  qi^ibbtes  (to  say 
the  truth)  were  not  ^i3UDre  reipote  frpm  the  dp^t^iw  of  ?he  gos- 
pel, than  the  methods  wnereby  they  supported  their  dogmas 
were  repugnant  to  the  morals  which  it  inculcates.  Let  us  hear 
the  character  given  of  their  councils,  their  procedure,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  them,  by  a  contemporary  author,  a  bishop 
too,  who  spoke  from  knowledge  and  experience.  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  writing  to  Procopius,  thus  excuses  his  refusal  to 
attend  a  synod,  at  which  his  presence  was  expected :  ^^  To  tell 
^*  you  plainly,  I  am  determined  to  fly  all  conventions  of  bi- 
^^  shops ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  a  council  that  ended  happily.  In- 
'*  stead  of  lessening,  they  invariably  augment  the  mischief* 
•*  The  passion  for  victory,  and  the  lust  of  power,  (you'll  per- 
^  haps  think  my  freedom  intolerable)  are  not  to  be  described 
•*  in  words.  One  present  as  a  judge,  will  much  more  readily 
^  catch  the  infection  from  others  than  be  able  to  restrain  it  in 
"  them.  For  this  reason  I  must  conclude,  that  the  only  se- 
**  curity  of  one's  peace  and  virtue  is  in  retirement."  I'hus  far 
Nazianzen.  How  a  man,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  could  talk 
so  reasonably,  and  so  much  like  a  christian,  came  to  be  saint- 
ed, is  not,  indeed,  so  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

On  the  whole,  when  one  seriously  considers  the  rage  of 
dogmatizing,  which,  for  some  ages,  like  a  pestilential  conta- 
gion, overspread  the  church  ;  when  one  impartially  examines 
Sie  greater  part  of  the  subjects,  about  which  they  contended 
with  so  much  vehemence,  and  their  manner  of  conducting  the 
contest,  especially  in  those  holy  convocations,  called  synods, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  their  judg- 
ment and  abhorrence  of  ther  disposition.     At  the  same  time, 
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)t  ia  but  doing  them  justice  to  remark,  that  in  cases  wheiretii 
their  imaginations  were  not  heated  by  controversy. and  party^ 
spirit,  when  they  kept  within  their  proper  sphere,  the  making* 
of  regulations  or  canons  for  maintaining  order  and  discipline 
}n  the  church,  they  did  not  often  betray  a  want  of  judgment 
and  political  capacity.  On  the  contrary,  they  frequently  give 
ground  of  admiration  to  the  considerate,  that  the  same  Jpersona 
should,  in  the  one  character,  appear  no  better  than  sophisters 
and  quibblers,  fanaticks  and  furies,  and,  in  the  other  no  less 
than  prudent  statesmen  and  wise  legislators* 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  digression,  about  councils,  to  the  policy  of  Rome, 
and  the  means  by  which  she  rose  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  grandeur*  I  thought  it  of  consequence 
to  give  in  passing  a  slignt  sketch  of  the  general  nature,  and 
rise,  and  consequences  of  those  disputes,  which  constitute  so 
essential  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  shall,  in  my  next* 
proceed  in  tracing  the  causes  and  maxims  which  contribute^ 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  hierarchy* 
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LECTURE  XV. 
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jLn  my  last  discourse,  1  gave  you  a  general  account  of  the 
p^tpre^.rise,  and  progress,  of  those  controversies,  which  con- 
tinued' ^r  many  ages  to  dis^rb  the  peace  of  the  church,  aiid 
yrhich  were,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  a  defection 
i^om  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  gospel,  from  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  its,  doctrine,  and  purity  of  its  morals,  and  no  lest 
.evidently  the  cause  of  still  greater  corruptions,  and  a  more 
flagrant  apostacy,  though  men  still  retained  the  abused  name 
«f  christian.     I  took  notice  also  of  the  methods  taken  to  ter- 
minate those  disputes  by  synods  and  councils,  a  remedy  which 
commonly  proves  worse  than  the  disease  ;  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  prescription  of  that  kind,  which  instead  of  curing, 
inflames  the  distemper,  and  renders  it  epidemical;  nay,  is 
ofteja  productive  of  several  others.    The  very  convoking  of 
such  numerous  assemblies,  from  all  the  corners  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  discussion  of  such  senseless  debates,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  ipanifestly  were,  gave,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
a  consequence  to  their  logomachies,  and  drew  an  attention  tp 
them,  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  ever  otherwise 
have  acquired.    Besides,  the  sophistry  and  altercation  em- 
ployed by  both  parties  in  the  controversy  naturally  gave  birth 
to  new  questions,  insomuch,  .that  they  sprang  up  faster  on 
every  side,  than  it  was  in  their  power  to  terminate  them. 
What  the  poets  feigned  of  the  hydra  was  here  verified^    By 
lopping  off  one  of  the  heads  of  the  monster,  they  gave  rise  at 
least  to  two  others.   "  Reges  ignari  (says  Le  Clerc,  Ars  Crit. 
p.  2,  s.  2,  c.  5,)  ^^  nee  inter  bonos  principes  numerandi,  con^ 
**  vocarunt  Gr»culos,  qui  linguae  acuendae  per  totam  vitam 
"  o|>eram  dederant,  rerum  ipsarum  ignaros,  contendendi  stu- 
**  diosos,  perpetuis  rixis   inter  se  divisos  ;  et  bardos  aliquot 
"^^  homines  ex  occidente,  rudiores  quidem  illis,  sed  nbn  meli- 
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^  (yres  ;  tique  po^t  pudendas  contentiones,  obscurissin^a  ^^M^ 
*^dam  dogmata,  verbis  ss^pe  parum  aptis,  auctoritate  sua 
^  firmant ;  quae  stupidi  populi  sine  examine  adorent,  quasi 
^  divinitus  accepta*  Non  ficta  me  loqui  norunt  qui  synodoriuo 
^  historias  legerunt ;  iiec  ceite  vanus  erat  qui  dixit : 

^  Nuiiquam  ego  3edebo  in  jffy^Ofli^  anserum  aut  gnium  temere>> 
^pugnantium.  lUic  contentio,  i&ic  rixa,  et  probra  antea 
^  latentia  sdtvorum  hominum  in  unum  locum  collecta."  I  shaU 
make  a  supposition,  which  may  at  first  appear  extravagant, 
iMft  which  will,  I  hope,  on  examination,  be,  fbi^nj^  ^entireir 
i^posjte  to  tlie  case  iiThanidf.  I^iuipos^  that  ^  single  pmyincfe 
fttthe  empire  bai|  been  visite^  witt^  the  pesulence,  s^  in^ 
Ac  distemper  raged  with  so  inuc^  yiqteacf.  that  few  15  ffiai 
neighbourhood  e  scaped  y  suppose  furttierf  that  the  fum^ 
powers  had,  in  their  great  wisdon^,'  ^eterniined  %o  summon^ 
from  all  the  provinces  infected  an^t  ijininfected^  the  WKoie 
medic^  tribe,  physicians^,  surgeons,  and  jjpotheqaries,  |^^<!^^^ 
and  diseased  indiscriminately,  in  or^er  to  ^qnsult  tog^^fl^n 
9)ad  fix  upon  the  most  ctrfecti^ai  meti>od  of  extirpating  ^tlic 
)s|tei|t  poison  ;  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  foresee  the  cdn- 
seqiiences  of  a  measure  so  extrapr4in.ary  ?  The  diseased  li 
that  assembly  would  quickly  cohiimunicate  tl^e  infection  to  \tit 
sound,  till  the  whole  convention,  without  exceptiQn.  we/e  Ifi 
the  same  wretched  plight  j  and  when  all  should  be  ais|)erse^ 
and  sent  home  again,  tl^ey  would  return  to  their  respective 
countries^  breathing  disease  and  deatlji  \fhereyer  they  Went^ 
so  th^t  the  malignant  contagion  which  h^f(,  at  first,  aMicted 
©nly  a  small  part,  woqld,  by  such  mean^,  be  rendered  univer- 
sal, and  those  who  ought  to  havp  assisted  in  tjie  cure  of  lift 
people,  would  have  proved  the  principal  Instruments  of  pqf- 
sonin^  them.  Exactly  ^uch  fi  refmedy  ^ere  the  decisions  of 
councils,  to  the  ptagtie  of  wr^ngjing,  at  that  time  not  less 
terrible,  if  its  consequences  if  ere  cluly  ^eigljed.     '  ' 

What  an  ecumenical  council  i^s,  has  neyer'yet  been  propettir 
ascertained,  if  We  are  to  underst^n,4  by  li  ^5  assembly, 
wherein  every  individual  church  ij  represented,  there  n^ver 
yet  was  such  a  council^  and  we  pfiay  sa?ely  predict  never  wtJl 
be.  There  was  so  much  of  independency  fn  the  ^nmitivp 
churches,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  at  first  tbejij: 
pityvincialand  diocesan  syn9ds^  (for  they  l)ad  not  then  any  jp^- 
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Ae  um  of  the  ttWjotityV  ■  1  hu§  they  Wei^e^  at  lir^k,  ttidtc  ^*i 
pbrlifr^  ixieeti&gi&  >f^  mmud  atosdltktio^  and  adtke,  ih^d^^t 
emid^nied  tte  sjiiHtUftl  b<>iklubt<5f  theit  Oockhj  tixih  ^ddt'tite^ 
vested  with  leigidUkiv^  pdWet^,  eVeSif  bvei-  the  ihbhibetii  of  tttbl^ 
ewn  c<»bsdiutiu^2  li^  j^t^brtidii  ks'  thfe  tn^tt*opdlitan$  rbse 
abbre  the  suffrd^nfeT)  a«ld  the  pHtHftHc^b^bbre  the  metft)|ydli^ 
Hodsy  ch^  pibvinciid  ey^itod,  in'cdofcttlfettce  with  thte  raetVopbJ 
Mbu^mid  the  Aiocesto  tiymdi  In  bohcint^tice  With  the  patri* 
«rch^  ^atquit^d  moirt  autftdHtjr  ktid  i^eight. 

ButWhe*,  aft^the  ^stablishlme^of  cbriistiaMt^S  ^6umet^U 
<9l  coQfticils,  orwhac,  'iii  d  loo^ek*  way  of  aptakttig,  Wfere  cal- 
ted  lao,  w'ere  d6h^k^d  by  the  empefoiir,  (Which  conlihued  fo¥ 
siges  to  be*the  ptactice  m  the  diCrrlch)  if  the  Jjatriarchs,  6r  ti^ 
ita<chft  ihetttbelve^,  Wei't  *ti*edi,  ^ds  each  wad  commbniy  fok 
foiled  by  the  bishop^  of  his  di'ocei^e^  there  Was  no  ofa^  persdii 
«dr  trei^t  ^ifcftigh  to  tinite  theih.  Sbmetiihts,  indeed,  the 
^iMperoiiU',  Whefiblgbttedfoa^idb,  ihterfleredln thieh* d^feb^e^ ^ 
and  when  he  did,  he  rarely  failed,  by  isfoihie  liiekA^  brtbdiel*^ 
4^  ip^ctk^  a  dieterniit^atkrft  of  the  disjptite  id  EavoiUr  of  his 
tflniimi  ^But'  thi6,  ^otrgh  ccttiiiberAy  viiidfcated  by  itid^ 
Who  \r€rt\  6t  WhoiiAcr&'e  tobt  of  the  fefti|)ferouP»  otriiiioh,  Witi 
|d#aj^  cOHsidereid  by  this  fo^iHg  iide  iA  Viblbht  ahd  tihci^b^t 
eA^  tlotwithst'^dit%  that  his  ri|^ht  to  convene  thefn  Wa^  klibir^ 
ed  <Hit  ail  h^hdsv  ttoWiev^^  ^s  it  ^bVet  h&p^n'ed,  ^ven  til 
Aieftr  MOfift  tttiyfemUs  Y^tD^iaciti,  thai  tvt'ty  ^i-bVince,  liay,  ihilt 
eVety  civil  diote^e,  oY  fekarcbate,  I  ittight  say,  that  .fcv'er^ 
l^iftYlanbatioib had  a  reprbse^tktioh  in  the  a^terhbly,  sO  thet^ 
WUB  not  dtie  df  thOie  tbnventiotoi  Wliich  cbilld.  With  strtdt  prCf- 
priety,  be  tailed  etUiAeAiclfl.  Wilft  those  who  Were  not  ^'a^ 
lififie'd  Wifeh  theit  dfecteion6>  there  wel'e  tiever  Wanting  arfeu- 
mleftitfe,  iftjitotily ipescious^  feut'SolSI,  against thWrumVei^sdiiy, 
imdi,  •<^Qin«^quehtly,  agai^t  Ath  tide  to  ^  tmiverdkl  ^ilbihti^ 
Bion. 

' '  CeitaittUt  i*,  tliat  fab  j^rty  vrk^  6Vtet^  Iconvihc^  of  its  erriiu A- 
by  th^  d«eisibti  of  a  cwitidi.  if  the  thiirth  'came  to  aft  i'i- 
^mesceacte,  theac^bi^^cetice  Will  be  fbtthd  to  have  been  iltebd- 
labte  more  to  tht  introduction  6f  the  seculat  arm,  that  is,'  cif 
&e^ltipieFd(Cir^  aiithbrity,  Svho  ibfti^lirtes  from  principle,  some- 
.dtn^s  from  pdlicy,  interposi&d  in  chutch  affairs,  than  to  iaiy 
deference  isbowii  to  the  kyibdltal  rfect^fe.  Accordingly,  whett 
tte  tofperid  poWer  Wks  ekehtd  in  'opposition  to  thfe  cOuticiFs 
determinatioift,  cis  Wks  fi'eqtt^ndy  thi^  casfe,  it  was,  to  the  jfUll, 
^  eS^c^nal  in  makitt^  the  cotintH  be  universally  rejected,  a4, 
9n  other  occajsions,  in  making  it  be  universally  receivedL    I 


may  say  further^  thi^  ^b  )v[>weT  ,w^  i^fmi^^tsf^ 
li^kiA|f  cotociis  to  estabtUn.  the  reyer$^.o|u  vthat  bad  ^sM 
fatabbshed  by  former  pouncil^  Iq  yrh^t  pa^^ed.iia  ]?elaiia|t 
^bofih  tp  the  Arian  and  to  tbe  Eutych.i^p  coatrov^^ieafViaQd  i^ 
^rirards  in  those  regarding  the  .wprsbip  pf  imagt«»  «thMi^ 
points  are,  to  every  intelligent  r€ader«^^'Qli«^,as  d[i^#  h^j^. 

.Indeed)  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility.pf  c<9inoiUi^^c«09»' 
paratively,  but  ^  novel  concejt.  ,  Thps^  of  tb^ .  Appiepta,  wli^ 
paid  the  greatest  deference  to  their  judgment,,  did  pot  m^  is^ 
to  this  extravagance.  What  was  St.^  Grego.sy  .Na^iansjwo?^ 
^opmioii  of  the  matter,  may  be  learnt  fropi  the  quptatiou  I  gav^ 
yoii  from  that  author  in  the  preceding  prelectioBu  But  iSnc 
ftitiUty  of  recurring  to  this  method  for  teripipaiing. disputes  it 
what  the  whole  christian  world,  Greel^  and  X^tm^  Protestant 
and  Papist,  ^eems  now  to  be  sufficiently  convinced  of^  ipsfjf 
much,  that  without  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  .ppe!  miky  venture 
to  foretei,  that,  unless  there  is. a  second  dotage  which  »thii$ 
church  has  yet  to  undergo,  the  council  of  Trent  will  remau| 
the  last  under  the  name  of  ecumenical,  assembled/or  th^.  puTf 
.pose  of  ascertaining  articles  of  faith.  .  ,       ., 

But  to  return  to  the  steps  and  maxims  by  whi£.h  the  .paps4 
power  a^ose.  I  have  already  menjdpned  two ,  things  very  v^ 
markable  in  the  Roman  policy ;  ppe  is,  the.steauipess  wit^ 
which  they  pursued  a  measure  ojice  adopted,  the  otber^  thQ 
sacrifice  they  always  made  of  every  other  consid^ration>to  thf 
advancement  of  their  authority  and  grandeur^  Jn  the  contrxhi 
versies  that  sprang  up,  I  have  observed  the  advantages  .tho 
Latin  church  derived  from  the  following  circumstances,  to  witf 
that  they  were  commonly  later  than  the  Greeks,  in  bACOmt^j 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  debate,  had  much  less  of  a  cQn«f 
troversial  genius,  and  were  more  united  among  themselv€a»  ,  ^ 

In  many  of  the  disputes,  especially  the  earlier  dispute^,  w<& 
cannot  say  of  one  of  the  two  opposite  tenets  more  dian  pf .  ^m 
other,  that  it  tended  to  advance  the  hierarchy.  Sf^v^al.ol 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  either  mere  verbal  cavitg^-  or 
such  jumbles  of  ill-adapted  idelis,  into  the  form  of  prpposi"» 
tions,  as  were  quite  incomprehensible,  and  no  otherwise  coot 
nected  with  practice  than  in  the  general,  but. very  strong  ten* 
dency  they  had,  to  divert  men's  attention  and  zeal  from  what 
was  essential  and  useful,  to  what  was  entirely  imaginary  aii4 
frivolous.  Nevertheless  in  these,  howeyer  unimportant  Ml 
themselves,  it  was  of  great  importance. to  Rome,  for.the^aid««' 
vancement  of  her  authority,  that  her  explicijt  declaration  ^H 
either  side  should  prove  decisive  of  the  .question*  In  the  iat-f 
ter  controversies^  indeed,  suchas  those  copqernipgpurgatoi^n 
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Ifitige  irorsliip,  transubstantiation,  mdulgeBce«,  the  imddiabk 
character,  the  efficacy  of  the  ofm  operatum^  that  is,  the  cxte* 
fiorof  the  sacramental  action,  and  some  others,  we  Mf 
0ay  with  truth,  that  ecclesiastical  authority  was  dearly  mterest* 
^d  on  one  side  of  the  question.  It  would  even  imply  an  ua- 
common  degree  of  stupidity  not  to  discern  how  muca  in  those 
(O^oestione  the  victorious  side,  or  that  which  obtained  the  sane* 
tion  of  Catholicism,  tended  to  exalt  the  priesthood.  But  be* 
ftre  these  controversies  came  upon  the  carpet,  the  power  of 
Itome  was  so  fiar  advanced,  that  she  had  not  the  same  occasion 
lis  formerly  for  reserve  and  caution  in  making  her  elocdou. 
Accordingly  her  election  was  invariably  on  the  side  whith 
most  advanced  her  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  wtrj 
<^gln  of  sucth  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  methods  she  employed 
in  suppordng  them^  are  not  improperly  imputed  to  priesteridft. 
'In  r^gkrdto  the  maxim  above-mentioned^  (which  is,  indeed, 
of  the  essence  of  priestcraft,  namely)  to  make  every  conside*- 
Ititton  give  way  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  priestly  authori*- 

2,  we  bave-  already  produced  one  strong  evidence  of  it,  m 
e  msfOBCir  wherein  the  peace  was  aifected,  after  what  is  called 
ihe  mat  schism  of  Acacius,  or  the  first  schism  of  the  east. 
But  in  nothing  does  this  Roman  maxim  appear  more  glaring, 
fkan  in  the  encouragement  invariably  given  to  those  who^  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  could  be  induced  to  appeal  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  For  many  centuries,  always  indeed  till  the  right  of 
#eceiving  such  appeals  came  by  custom  to  be  firtiily  established, 
It  was  the  invariable  maxim  of  the  Roman  caurt,  without  pa]i^ 
ing  the  smallest  regard  to  i^  merits  of  the  cause,  often  without 
Jteamfining  it,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  appellailt.  No  rndxim 
«diUd  be  more  unjust.  At  the  same  l^me  for  a  power  which 
)iad,  by  her  opulence  and  arts,  and  some  peculiar  advantages, 
become  so  formidable,  no  maxim,  ere  the  practice  of  appealing 
.fnker  judgment  had' taken  root,  could  be  more  politick,  or  more 
effectui^  tend  to  encourage  and  establish  that  practice. 

'  That  you  may  be  satisfied  I  do  not  wrong  the  Romish  hier- 
areh,  do  biit  examine  a  little  how  the  case  stood  in  some  of  the 
^first  causes  that  were  in  this  manner  brought  before  his  tribu* 
»aL  Indeed,  in  the  very  first  of  any  note,  his  holiness  was 
father  utifbrtunate  in  following  the  maxim  I  have  mentioned* 
i^be  appeal  I  sdlude  to  was  that  of  the  heresiarch  Pelagius,  and 
Jfis  disciple  Celestins,  from  the  sentence  of  an  African  synod, 
iTf  whidi  their  doctrine  had  been  condemned,  and  they  them- 
selveis,  istnd  all  the  teachers  and  holders  of  their  tenets.,  had 
beenitxcdrnmniilcated.  From  this  sentence  they  appealed  to 
itdftie%:  ^  Zosififms,  then  pope,  agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  his 
'Wmt^  immeditttelyi  but  very  unfortunately  for  himself^  de<« 

eg 
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dared  in  their  favour,  vindicated  their  doctrine^  and,  in  a4eUer 
directed  to  the  African  bishops,  upbraided  these  prelates  di 
the  strongest  terms  for  the  temerity  of  their  procedure^  order- 
ed  the  accusers  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  within  two  inonths^ 
to  repair  to  Rome,  to  make  good  their  charge?  before  ♦hini, 
declaring,  that,  if  they  did  not,  he  would  reverse  the  senteAce 
which  had  been  pronounced.  -^  And  as  to  {ieros  and  Lazarus, 
who  had  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  prosecution  ;  men  who, 
if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  St.  Prosper  and  St.  Jerom, 
(for  Rome  is  in  this  confronted  by  her  own  saints), were  emi* 
nent  for  the  purity  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  for  their  fai A  and 
zeal ;  the  pope,  m  a  summary  manner,  without  so  much  is 
giving  them  a  hearing,  or  assigning  them  a  day  for  oifertng 
what  they  had  to  plead  in  their  own  defence,  deposed  and'  eiK- 
communicated  them.  The  steadiness  of  the  Africans,  howe* 
ver,  co-operating  with  other  causes,  at  last  compelled  the  pon- 
tiff not  only  to  relax,  but  totally  to  change  his  style  and  'coil- 
duct.  Though  neither  the  bishops,  nor  Paulinas,  the.  acctiaer, 
whom  the  pope  had  summoned  by  name,  paid  thevlea^t  re^rd 
to  his  summons,  or  to  his  declared  intention  of  having  tbe 
caiise  tried  anew  at  Rome,  they  gave  it  a  rehearing  in  anothei:^ 
and  a  very  numerous  African  syxlod,  convened  atCarthagt, 
wherein,  without  showing  any  deference  to  the  sentlmentft  *>f 
the  Roman  bi&hop,  they  unanimously  adhered^  to  their  former 
judgment. 

The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  to  favour  an  appellant  did  maani- 
*festly,  in  this  instance,  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
.dence«  The  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  had 
been,  in  some  respect,  ratified  by  his  predecessor  Innocent. 
Two  African  synods,  and  one  Numidian  synod,  assembledvat 
Mile  vis,  had  with  one  voice  condemned  it.  Celesthis,  aiter 
his  condemnation  in  Africa,  having  taken  refuge  in  Epheaus, 
was  soon  driven  thence  in  consequence  of  the  general  odium 
which  his  opinions  raised,  and  had  afterwards  no  better  treHt- 
.ment  in  Constantinople,  when  }he  thought  -  proper  to  betake 
himself  thither.  Besides,  the  emperour  Honorius,  without 
waiting  the  judgment  of  Rome,  was  induced  by  a  deputation 
,from  the  African  synod,  not  only  to  approve  their  decrees,  Imt 
to  enact  a  very  severe  law  against  the  Pelagians,  Qrdertng.iU 
that  should  be  convicted  of  this  heresy,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  two  greatest  lights  of  the  Latin  church, 
. Jerom  and  Augustin,  whose  judgment  was  of  very,  great 
weight  all  over  the  west,  had  openly  declared  against  them.  - 

The  pontiff  therefore  discovered,  though  late^  that-he  Hftdi 
been  precipitate,  and  had  (through  an  excessive,  attachment  to 
..what  in  the  main  would  be  admitted  by  t'Qliticiaiis  to  he,airiiB£ 
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j<inllA>  «Bgage4  in  a  4«^perate  cause,  and  had  80  many  and 
f^awerfuL  enemies  to  encounter^  as  the  papacy,  in  so  early  a 
peciod,  was  not  a  match  for.  It  was  become,  therefore,  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  him  to  retreat,  lest,  by  grasping  unseaaona^- 
i>ly:at  too  much)  he  should  lose  everything,  and  even  be. 
odes0i:ted  by  those  who,  on  other  occasions,  firmly  supported 
Jiiai.  .  This.he  endeavoured  to  do  with  the  best  grace  he  could ; 
hat  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace  was  impossible.  Accordingly, 
l^ivwas  at  length  under  a  necessity  to  anathematize  as  impious, 
what  he  had  formerly,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  pronounced^ 
Jiuioc€iit«  In  the  whole  affair,  Rome  evidently  showed  the 
truths  of  an  observation:  I  formerly  made,  that  with  her,  doc* 
i^lne  was  ever  but  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  the 
.primary  object  was  invariably  powen 

. .  The  conduct  of  Zozlmus,  on  the  appeal  of  Apiarius,  a  pre8« 
Ibyter  of  Sica,  in  Africa,  who  had  been  deposed  and  excom* 
aaunicated  for  several  heinous  crimes,  was  very  remarkable* 
Tiie  pope,  without  so  much  as  hearing  his  adversaries,  restored 
kiaa  not  only  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  to  the  rank 
ofrDfp  which  he  had  been  degraded.  The  vile  arts  of  lying  and 
forgery,  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  employed  by  the  holy 
•ee,  never  weakly  scrupulous  about  means,  and  the  compromise 
which  the  African  bishops,  though  not  deceived  by  papal  arti«> 
liee»,>  were,  for  peace  sake,  compelled  to  make  ;  the  second 
deposition  of  that  irreclaimable  profligate,  his  second  appeal  to 
Acme,  and  hta  second  .  hasty  restoration  by  pope  Celestine^ 
without  hearifng  his  accusers^  the  methods  taken  by  Rome  to 
patirQiiise  and  reinstate  him,  and  the  defeat  of  these  methods^ 
4y  the  explicit  confession,  which,  in  an  African  synod,  the  cul« 
pvit  made,  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  to  the  unspeakable 
caiifuaion>of  the  pope's  legate,  sent  to  detend  his  innocence | 
jkll :  dieae^  I.  say,  furnish  a  sc^ne,  wherein  the  very  arcana  of 
Roman  policy  may  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  discerning 
mind*  Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate,  than  did  the 
conduct  of  Rome  in  the  whole,  transaction,  that  she  paid  no 
more,  regard  to  guilt  or  innocence,  in  the  juc^ments  6he  pro- 
nounced, than  she  did  to  truth  or  falsehood,  Jn  the  means  ^he 
(employed*  With  no  person  or  state  did  the* maxim,  ascribed 
by  Suetonius  to  Julius  Caesar,  more  exactly  quadrate  than  with 
ih^see  of  Rome.  ^^Si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia  vio- 
.^  laadum  est,  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas."  <|With  her  all  waa 
.ju9;t,  and  all  was  true,  that  promoted  the  grett  object,  powiSr  | 
all.  was  false,  and  all  was  criminal,  that  opposed  iu  Indeed, 
f  |he  black  confessk)]^  which  Apiarius  publickly  made,  of  crimes 
judged  too  shocking  to  be  recorded,  tended  to  give  but  a  vety 
.  UAfayourable  impression  ef  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal,  since 
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l^atted  haS$X&>lt4   V^pr  let  b  ^  •imired^  thtt  tliit^iitan  «t  IbiM 

w^s  twi&tt  ibsolve^  aa  giiilde9«,  (both  times  kicked  wiiiioiil-ib 
trial)  ^8t  bjr  p«pe  ZosimiMv  tben.by  pope  Celestine;  both  nmf 
worabiipped  as  sai&taby  the  RomfimiatSi 

It  were  easy  to  skamy  were  it  proper  t&  descend  iato^moi^ 
paniculai^s^  that  the  conduct  of  Leo^  oa  oocaftton  of  the  appeal 
pf  Celedomus^  of-  Bedaa^oUt  from  the  difocesan  synod  of  Arles^ 
io  reversing  their  seotenee,  veatoriog  the  deposed  bishop;  and 
th^  procedure  of  the  pontiff  soon  after  agsinst  Hibrius,  bishop 
of  Arlea^  aad  exarch  of  the  seven  Narbonnese  proviQC£a,.wlK» 
Had  presided  at  the  synod  ahove'^mentioned ;  whom  he  soft 
onljK  cut  off  from  his  communion,  and^  as  far  as  in  him  iajsi  de« 
graded*  hut  every  where  defamed  by  his  letters,  were  equaOjF 
precipitate,  unjust,  and  scuadalous*  In  this  attempt,  howcnrer^ 
on  the  righted*  the  GaUican  churchy  Rome  seems  to  hare  been 
more  successifuL,  through  a  peculiar  fdicity  in. the  juactttre^ 
than  in  those  formerly  made  on  the  churches. of  Africa^.  .Tha 
'  prince  then  upon  the  throne^  Valentiniaft  the  third,  was-  both 
W#ak  and  credulous,  and  one.  over  whom  the  pontiff  appears 
(o  have  had  an  unlimited  influence.  The  pope,  therefore^  oa 
thi9  occasioi^  ghid  to  recurto-ithe  secular  arm,  easily  obtained 
from  the  emperour  a  refcript,  exactly  in  the  terms  he  desired^ 
confirming  all  that  he  had  done,  censmaading  all  the  GidUoaa 
bishops  to  yield  implicit  obedience,  to  the  deerees  andawaidl 
of  the  poirtiff,  and  enjoining  the  magistrates  of  the  severdi 
provinces  to  interpose  their  authori^,  in  compelling  those  wk# 
•honld  be  auQEimoned  to  Ronse  to  «bey  the  suasmoiis.  Maiqr 
attempts  were  used  i^  Hilacius  to  effect  a  reconeiKatie&s  bi«|i; 
be  found  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  eveept  on  anch  eoodi* 
tions  as  an  honest  man  will  ever  account  totally  m^wvMrthy  of 
regard,  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  thesorreBder  of  those  rights 
and  liberlies  of  hb  church  and  people,  with  which,  as  a  most 
sacred  depoaitum,  he  faadheen  intrusted.  In  this  state,  thet^ 
fore,  which  surely  a  modem  papbt  would  think  desperate, 
unreconciled  to  Christ^s  vicar,  and  as  a  rotten  member  cut  ^ 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  being  cnt|  off  from  alleonneximi 
with  the  church's  visiUe  head,  died  the  famous  Hilaviiis,  b»r 
ihop  of  Aries*  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Roman  coasistenoft 
when  we  reflect,^  that  this  very  excommitnicaled,  cursed,  ana*, 
thi^matized  Hikrius,  (1  cannot  say  by  what  strange  oversight^ 
as  well  as  pope  Leo,  who,  to  the  last,  treated  him  in  the  man^ 
li^  we  have  seen,  are  both  at  present  fii^t  rate  saints  in  die^ 
Jloman  kakndar?  Whatac^count  can  the  Romish  church  givo 
of  this?  If  you  be  curious  to  know,  ybu  may.cenmilt  Batmuimt 
oi^any  other  of  the  hireiingwriters  of  that  eomaMinion,  whose 
business  in  brief  it  was  to  explain  nonsense,  darken  facts,  coor 
found  the  judgment,  and  reconcile  contradictions. 
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wltbimt'nitiltiylying 'imtawejBitt  refer  yoii  to  what  happraed  ui 
the  casoi.'of  TaUa,>bi«bop  of  Alexaodria,  charged  witbsimoiijr 
and  perjury  ;  the  two  fialiicaii  btsh^psv  &d^ttiut  and  Sagitta* 
rt u$^  who  had  bean  ctsvivictcid,  before  a  S3mad  at  Lyons,  pi  the 
crifl^ea  cmiy  of  murder,  adultery,  robbery,  and  houB^#breaking', 
^ttt  whpae.Bierit  in  appeyin^;  to  the  apostoUck  see  cancelled  ^ 
fbaci  tnttHBt,  and  ptocul^d,  witfaont  further  inquiry,  adeelara* 
tioii  of  tbiir  innocence,  and.  restoration  to  their  btshoprtcka; 
and  who,  (I  ap«ak  of  the  two  last)  in  confidence  of  their  secu-* 
rsty  uxkder  the  pope's  protection,  soon  relapsed  into  die  saaae 
emormities,  were  d^iosed  a  second  time,  and  shut  up  in  a  mo* 
iKisiery  to  {prevent  a  second  recurrence  to  fiome«  You  may 
dnerve,.  also,  the  case  of  Hadrian,  bishqp  of  Thebes,  in  Thes* 
saly  ;  of  Honoralufl,  ai'chdeacon  of  Saloni,  in  Dalmatia ;  that 
of  John,  bishop  of  Lappa,  in  Crete  ;  and  that  of  Wilfrid,  of 
York,  in  England*  For  many  cemnries  you  will  find,  tluitthe 
judgment  of  the  i^oamlick  see,  as  it  affected  to  be  styled,  in 
eoBtraitistinctidn  to  others,  was  unilbrmly  in  favour  of  the 
appellant. 

if  history  had  given  us  no  infermatton  about  the  persons,  or 
enaef,^  there  wovuLd  still  be  a  strong  presumption  that,  ins« 
etHisideraUe  a  number,  some  had  deserved  the  treatment  diey 
had  reeeived  from  the  provincial,  diocesan,  or  national  synod^ 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  As  the  matter  stands,  there  is 
die  clearest  historical  evidence,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
^nm  had  been  justly  degraded,  and  could  never  have  obtained 
the  patronage  or  countenanee  of  any  power,  which  did  not 
make  every  consideration  of  religion  and  equity  give  way  to 
heramfaation.  < 

What  bttt  this  favourite  maxim  can  accouiit  for  the  many 
iaheheods  and  for^geries,  to  which  she  so  often  recurred,  in 
sofrport  of  her  exorbitant  claims^  The  ignorance  and  super* 
stition  of  the  dark  ages  that  eftsued,  (for  those  I  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  in  this,-  and  my  two  preceding  lecturesi 
are  bat  as  the  evenii^  twilight,  compared  with  those  which 
followed)  soon  gave  scope  for  attempting  the  very  grossest 
kinds  of  imposition.  And  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
hierarchy:  were  not  remiss  in  using  the  opporttmity  while  it 
httted.  The  fruits  of  their  diligence,  in  this  way,  were  ficti- 
tious councils  as  well  as  canons,  and  ^ctitious  decrees  of  reai 
councils,  false  deeds  of  gift,  such  as  the  instrument  of  dohav 
tton  of  Rome  and  all  Italy,  made,  as  was  pretended,  by  the 
emptrour  Constantine  to  pope  Sylvester,  and  his  successours 
in  1^  popedom,  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  popeg,  not  to  men- 
tion .tbt  tittle  legerdemain  tricks  of  false  miraoles,  and  other 
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Midi  lifce  aitifiteflKi/  Foi^r^tfifi.  lyiftg^  spirkf  irUdi  h«d  goOeci 
p66seft8i<7D'of  theiiead,  quidctyjdi&sed  itadf  thit(Mighoiit>tihe 
membeFft';  and  every  petty  priest  sapportcd  hi*  pMrticttlar 
credit  amm^  the  people*  by  the  same  arts^  exhitnted^aa.it 
were)  in  miniature,  whiehwere  cm  a.lavgei^  s^le  dis}^yed  by 
the  pontiiF,  for  the  a^uppcn^of  the  great/ hierarohal  emfitpe.^  Ii 
must  be  owned,  the  greater  part  of  their  fergerfet,  eapeciaUy 
ConMantine's  donation,  ai^  the  decretal  epntlea,  are  aueh 
barefaced  impostures,  and  so  bungling^y  executed,  that  aathiag 
less  than  the  most  profound  darkness  of  ithose  ages,  could 
account  for  their  Success,  They  are  manifestly  written  in  ithe 
barbarous  dialect,  which  obtained  in  the  eighth  aad^uinth  cen* 
turies^  and  exhibit  those  poor,  meek,  and  humUe  'teachere, 
who  came  immediately  after  the  apostles,  as  blustering,  svag^ 
gering,  and  dictating  to  ^le  world  in  the. authorttative.  tone  id 
a  Zachary,  or  a  Stephen.      : 

'  But^  however  gross  the  artifices  were,  they  weve  wett  suited 
to  the- grossness  of  the  people^  intifmes  wherein  altnoat  all 
vestiges  of  literature  and  arts  wereburied  in  the.  ruins  of -the 
fallen  empire.  These  acts  and  decretals  had  accordiaglyv  for 
several  centuries^ a  powevfalefiect  ia  inlposing  on  mankind; 
an  effect  wbith  continued,  whihtits^  continuance  was  of  pris^ 
cipalnmmem,  when  all  thedictleremtfinr  of  ^knowledge  in  the 
world  were  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  considered  it  as  their 
interest  to  deceive  the  people,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance. 
Thus  the  progress,  as  well  as  the  coming,  of  this  power,  has 
been  indeed  after  the  working  of  Satan,  in  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness. 

Indeed,  such  sacrifices  of  truth  to  what  was  called  the  cause 
of  the  church  have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most 
harmless  of  their  innumerable  expedients.  The  term  piou9 
fraud  was,  in  most  places,  and  for  several  ages,  not  introduced 
sarcastically,  as  it  is  used  with  us  at  present ;  nor  was  it  ima* 
gined  to  connect  ideas  incompatible  with  each  other;  but  em* 
ployed  to  denote  an  artifice  not  only  innocent  but  commenda* 
ble.  The  patrons  of  sacerdotal  power  had  every  advantage 
therefore :  their  tricks,  when  undiscovered,  wrought  power* 
fully  in  their  favour;  and  when  discovered,  (such  was  the 
woful  superstition  of  the  times)  were,  on  account  of  the  sup* 
posed  holy  purpose  to  be  effected  by  them,  easily  excused  by 
all,  and  highly  approved  by  many. 

It  is  true,  that  now,  since  the  restoration  of  letters,  menV 
sentiments,  on  these  subjects,  are  very  much  altered.  Those 
graceless  devices  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  fully  detected 
and  exposed ;  insomuch,  that  all  the  learned  and  ingenuoua 
part,  even  of  Roman  catholicks,  quite  ashamed  of  them,  have 
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long  smtt  abandoned  their  defence^  But  Rome  may  now 
iaugh  at  a  detection,  which  can  nevpr  xreBtore  things  to  die. 
state  they  were  in  before  those  frauds  were  employed.  What 
has  been  at  first  produced  solely  by  imposture,  comes,  through 
the  sl5>w  but  sure  operation  *of  time  and  immemorial  custom, 
^to  acquire  a  stability  totally  independent  of  its  origin*  Whem 
that  is  the  esse,  the  discovery  is  not  able  to  shake  the  fabrickf 
to  which  the  imposture  originally  gave  a  being.  Antiquity 
supplies  the  place  of  truth.  Custom  rules  the  worlds  and  is 
the  principal  foimdation  oft  obedience  in  all  the  governments 
diat  are,  and  ever  were,  upon  the  earth.  It  is  but  one  of  a 
thousand  that  is  capable  of  examining  into  the  origin  of  things : 
the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  no  reas<m  to 
assign  for  their  obedience  butcustom^  or  what  ibey  ace«woait  to 
see  exacted  6a  the.one  hsndt and  cxunplied  withon  th&.o|hec< 
A  set  of  customs,  gradually  established,  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  graduaHy  abolished;  but  ^e  >dis<;overies  of  the  learned 
^tboughaot  totally  ineffieclive)«have  not  a  very  sudden,,  and  m 
Ttery  senaUile  effect  upoa  them* 

I  sbidl,  in  my  next  lecture,  proceed  to  illustrate,  in  other 
kmtaneeSfthe  pssticukr  attention  which  Rome  iovAriably  g^W^e 
to  the  great  object,  poweiv  ;  and  cmsider  how  far  the  v^ry  bi^jit 
«>f  her  poBti&  sacrificefl  every  other  consideratioA  !to  i^  ad* 
..vsticement^  . 
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I.  :  j!..  ?  •  .*ri 
PROCEE^D)  ia  thfe  kcfim,  to  inattnrtc^in  othtr  iiMUMavyt 
the  patticulftr  UtteHtioa  which  Rome  iD9anably.gnm'«»'4lito.« 
groftt  object,  {M»w«ir*<  Die  proof  tl^t  I  am  now  to.prodiWB  hp 
dMfermt  in  kind  li^ia^he  fomuef,  but  iciil  cortobovatvre  of  tMq 
MHlie  capital  point  itvher  ^p<rticy^iRduclt<wa6  to  iiMdctt  eireiy  oM^ 
^deration  of  truth  and  right  give  placeM  hat  acabitioii.  vj^' 
For  this  purpoee;  I  shall  not  rcciur  to»thoaepa«iMfay  mte^Mre '' 
ferfromrviachtng  even  the  bw  ttandardvof  vhttte^'raaon^'^ 
mended  in  the  Utter  pait  of  the  JuiUaiiiiitaxiao^'iiiUb:  ivfoa^it^^ 
tattm^eoUu^  And  that  there  %tfe  popes,  i^hoi^  ^&i  »0:  part  id 
their  conduct,. showed  that  they  either  feared  God,  orregaMkd:^ 
men,  ail  parsons,  popish  and  protestant,  who  have  the  least  ac^^ 
qaaiatance  with  church  history,  will  readily  admit. '  But  I  stesll^ 
recur  to  one,  who  was  though,  as  moth  as  any  that  ever  satiai^ 
the  papal  ohair,  to  arind  the  better  pan  of  the  apophthegm,' > 
and  was  observant  of  piety^  equity,  and  charity,  in  cases  whidi^^ 
did  not  interfere' with  the  favourite  pursuit ;  and  shall  c4early' 
evince,  that  he  was  not  a  less  rigid  observer  of  the  former  part 
of 'it,  regnandi  sTatiaJus  jnolandum  est;  that  he  did  not  hesitate  ^ 
at  ai^  means,  mlsehood,  and  injustice,  the  prostitution  of  reti<^ 
gion,  and  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  hummity,  when^ese'  * 
could  be  rendered  instrumental  in  promoting  the  primary  papal'^ 

object,  POWER.  ; ; 

The  pope  I  intend  to  produce  as  an  example,  ia  no  other^ 
than:  Gregory  the  first,  a  man  at  present  adored  in  the  church ' 
of  ^  Rome,  as  one  of  her  most  eminent  saints,  and  respectedaa  ( 
oneof  her  most  learned  doctors*  The  Greeks,  I  know,  wero  - 
wont  to  style  him,  (as  it  would  seem)  contemptuously,  Gregory  . 
Dialogue,  On  account  of  some  silly  dialogues  which  he  wrote*:^ 
Yet  even  those  are  not  inferioar  to  some  of  the  productions  of  - 
their  own  approved  authors  in  the  same  periods  His  pontifi^^^ 
cate'  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  centui^,  and^ 
extended  to  the  beginning  of -the  seventh*  -    ..  .^^-^ 
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Who  knows  iiot  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  this  pope  mini- 
lested  against  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  who  in  those 
days  began  to  assume  the  title  of  universal  bishop  i  For  who 
is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  others  as 
the  proud  and  ambitjions!  That  a  relentless  jealousy  was. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  violence  which  he  showed  on  that 
occasion,  there  was  no  considerate  and  impartial  person 
who  did  not  discern  then,  and  there  is  none  of  this  cha« 
racter  who  does  not  discern  still.  It  were  unnecessary  here 
to  mention  all  the  odious  epi^^ts,  by  which  he  stigmatized 
that  obnoxious  appellation.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  in  general, 
that  he  maintained  strenuously,  that  whoever  assumed  that 
heretical,  blasphemous,  and  infernal  title,  (so  he  expressljp 
terms  k)  was  the  follower  of  Lucifer,  the  forerunner  aiMl  heraldl 
of  Antichrist,  and  that  it  neither  did  nor  could  belong  to  any 
Ushop  whatever;  He  had  noting,  it  appears,  of  uie  pro*, 
pfaetkk  spirtr,  else  he  wOuld  have  spoken  more  cautiously  of 
a^tk  so  soon  afterwards  assumed  fay  some  of  his  own  socoes* 
sours.  It  mi>sl(  be  owned,  indeed,  that  in  thin  eondtiet  the 
Grecian  patriarch-  was  the  precursor  of  the  Romish.  If  there* 
by,  the  pope  is  rendered  antichrist,  it  is  a  deduction  ^firom  pope 
Gregory's  reasoning,  and  not  from  mine* 

:  Gregpry,  when  tlnat  title  was  first  assumed  at  ConstanttnOi^. 
pie,  was  quite  indefatigable  in^his  appltcations'by  letter,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  his  nuncios,  widi  the  patriarchy  hinMelf,  and 
nfHth  the  emperour,  to  effect  the  suppressionof  it.  But  aU  vaa 
to  »Q  purpose*:  The  naattercouid  never  i3tt  made  appear,  to 
d^m  as  of  that  moment,  which  Gregory  was  so  ksmoderately 
seUcitous  to  give  it.  They  considered  it  tmly  (tike  most  oi 
the  titles  then  bonferred  on  Mie  potentates  of  the  church)  as  a 
cemplimental  and  respectful  nTanner  of  address^  well  befitting 
the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city.  Rome's  remonstrances  were 
accordingly  made  li^  of.  The  other  patriarchs,  particularkr 
the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian,  Gregory  endeavoured, 
hy  all  possible  means,  but  to  oo«  purpose^  to  engage  in  the  quai^ 
rel.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria,  probably  with  a  view  to  mollify 
his  incensed  btotber  at  Rome,  gave  him  a  tide,  which  lit 
diougbt  would  be  deemed  equivalent,  calling  him  universal 
pepe.  But  1ms  holiness  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  taken  in 
by  aa  simple  a^  device,  and  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  re^ 
jeet  it  with  disdain,  as  being  in  die  same  way  derogatory,  with 
die  other  tide,  to  the  whole  episeopal  order.  He  did  more : 
f^it  in  order  to  show  how  diffb^nt  a  spirit  he  was  of,  he  u^ 
tu«ied^  for  the  ferst  dme,  (and  herein  he  has  been  followed  by 
h|$  mccessQurs)  this  humble  addition,  the  servant  of  tk^  $cr^ 
9ant8  of  Gpd:  servus  aedrorum  Dei*    We  ha>e  heard  af  pee* 


ple'f  sHbkiBg  WmiUty  tbe  sut^ecl  of  ihetr  irfiiiit|r,  wd  mATlifi- 
c^ipn  the  gromid  of  their  pnde.  The  phamees  were  Oftten^ 
taitioufi  at  their  dirty  ^ud  disfigured  faces  wh^ii  they  fasted, 
9ikI  there  are  even  aonie  christian  sects  who  seem  tp  m^ke  th«| 
pharisees,  in  this  respect,  their  pattern*  The  pope  filwayti 
sinqe,  to  this  day,  introduces  his  bulls  with  the  modest  tttle 
assumed  b\  Gregory.  Ope  would  expect  from  it,  that  tbe]F 
should  consist  only  of  entreaties,  and  lowly  petitions,  to  those 
whom  he  acknowledges  to  b^  his  superiours,  and  his  masters. 
Instead  of  this,  you  find  him  commanding  imperiously,  even 
>rith  menaces,  denunciations,  and  curses.  Is  this  like  a  ser« 
yai^t  to  his  masters  ?  If  wie  cduld  consider  the  title,  therefore, 
as  any  thing  but  words.  We  should  pronounce  the  using  it  as  a 
sort  of  refinement  in  the  display  of  power ;  adding  insult  ta 
t)  ranny,  like  those  despots,  who,  when  they  are  inflicting  tor** 
tures  on  their  slave,  mock  him  with  the  title  of  sovereign  and 
lord. 

About  this  time  the  emperour  Mauricius,  vrhom  the  pop^ 
could  by  no  arts  prevail  on  to  enter  into  his  views,  nay,  whom 
be  found  rather  favoural>le  to  the  use  of  a  title,  by  which  an 
honourahk  distinction  ws^s  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  the  im« 
perial  residence,  was  first  dedironed,  and  th^  murdf^red,  by  9 
centuripi),  one  of  his  subjects  and  soldiers,  who  usur^d  kts 
throne^  The  usurper  Phocas  (for  that  was  bis  nime)  w^li 
m^n  stained  with  those  vices,  which  serve  most  to  blacken  Hu-» 
man  nature*  .Other  tyrants  haye  been  cruel  from  Mlicy,  a^ 
through  waf>t  of  regard  to  justice  and  humanity ;  tne  cfuelti^ 
of  Phocas  are  not  to  be.  accounted  for,  but  on  the  Hypothesiii 
of  the  most  diaboUcai  and  disinterested  malice*:  Witness  t}i^ 
inhuman  manner  wherein  he  niassacred  five  of  his  predeces* 
soPs  children,  all  that  were  then  in  his  power,  before  tbo 
eyes  of  the  unhappy  father,  whom  he  reserved  10  the  taafi^  that 
he  might  be  a  spectator  of  die  destruction  of  bis  family  beficire 
bis  death.  The  slaughter  of  the  brother,. and  of  t)ie  only  re^ 
maining  son  of  the  emperour  Mauricius,  with  all  the  patrtciana 
of  any  name  whp  adhered  to  his  interest,  the  methods  by  which 
Phocas  got  the  empress  Constantina,  and  her  three  dimgh* 
ters,  into  his  power,  with  the  murder  of  whom  he  closed  Hie 
bk>ody  scene,  manifest  a  mind  totally  corrupted,  inoipable  o£ 
being  wrought  upon  by  any  principle  of  reUgioii,  sense  of  jus« 
tice^  or  sentiment  of  humanity* 

Unluckily  for  the  Constantinopolium  p^ttjarch,  the  innocenl' 
consort  of  his  late  sovereign,  wjdi  the  tlire^  prinoe^es;  her 
da^igbters,  bad  taken  refuge  m  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city* 
The  prelate,  moved  partly  by  compassion  to  the  royi|l  su|Fer«i 
^rs,  partly  by  the  revereq(:e  of  the  plac^  would  nt>t^  permit 
them  to  foe  dragged  by  forc«  %>f|x  their  asylum  ;  but  defended 
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liieii^^'whHst  there,  withfgveait  spirit  a«4  resolutiofi.  Tin  .tf*^ 
vant^  oaft  of  the  most  vindictive  and  inexorable  of  maakind,  ahck 
who  could  dtcrefore  in  tmx>k  this:  spirited  opposition  from  thef 
IHrie^t^  thoii^ht  it  prudent  tliei»  to  dissembie  his  resentment,  a» 
i,t  wiHild  hftve.been  exeeedinglj/^  dangerous,  in  the  begiivniiYg^ 
of  his  reigm  to  alarm  the  c^ar,ch.  And  he  well  ktkpw  how  im« 
poittaat  add  even  venerable  a  point  it  was  accounted^  to  pre- 
serve inriolfite  the  sacredness  of  such  sanctuaries^  He  de- 
sisted, Aereftire,  Srecn  vrstng  force  ;  and,  by  mreans  of  the  most 
%cipttm  oadss^  and  promises  of  safety,  prevailed  at  length  uponr 
the*  kidies  .to  ^uit  their  asylum.  In  e^oiiseqfuenee  of  «vhich, 
tkey  soon  after. became  the  helplsapi  victims  of  his  tary^  an<f 
suSsired  on  the  same  spot  whereon  the  Isite  emiperaatr,  and  Sve 
^f  Us  sons,  had  been  nwirdered  ai  short  white  be£ure« 
.  Now  whalr  shomid  we  expect  would  be  the  reception,  whicBc 
lAtt>  accoaass  of  tim  nnnatural  rebeltion,  the  detfardnetnent  of  , 
Mauipicrizsir  the  horrid  butchery  ol  tlie  whole  imperii  femilyv 
Hm  tnarpaticm  aisd  coroootion  of  such  a  sanguin^y  fiend  asi 
MuRcas,.  would  meet  with  at  Rome,  6rom  a  man  so  oslebraceA 
{or  pie^,;  equity,  anxi  mildness  of  disposition,  as  pbpe  GregCM 
1^1  Look  intoliis  letters  of  congraiulfeition  on  the  oceasiooy 
^md  you  wiil  find  them  stewed  with  the  most  nauseous  aduUiM 
^»a^  W^ese i^e  to  leasn  t^  character  of  Phocas  only  from-Sf. 
firegbvy^  w«:  diXMiU  comUide  him^  to  have  been  ra<^er  an  anget 
thorn  aimaiib  .  Hot  if  we  reeuv  to  facirs^  if  we  caAte  our  Savfour^flr 
^e;  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  tHkt^  frUiM,  (and  f  know  no  rule* 
WB  eaii  so^jHtfely  £e>Uow)  we  shall  rather  concltide  hkm  to  have^ 
been  m  detail  yncarnaite*  ^be  actions,,  oii  which  this  j^ridgm^r 
m&umdssd^'^an  not  onlry  incontrovertible,  but  uncoil tro verted^ 
Youunaijrmd  tip  aiceeiraft  that  is  given  of  the  earliest  and  the- 
4principal  of  these  murders,  by  Gregory  himself,  in  the  pream- 
.ble  to  the  lefeventK  book  or  His  Epistles;  where,  to  sa^  the 
.tknlib^  Ae^p^ave  redtedr  wil^  as  mu^h, coolness,  as  though  the/ 
wvKemaoiei^  of  theatme«ti|^ifrerene.e,  and  as  though  religipnr 
99A.flK|Siul»t3^ib<Ud/be  nowise  a&cted  by  such  enormities. 

'  Obafsvcjuheo,^  iff  wttsir  iwainer  the  sanctky  of  a  Gpej^ry* 
doc^g^iattelaefas  ike^Uoefl-thirsty,  fimt  svvceessfu^  rebel,  regicide*,* 
ao&  usurpetQ  I  ^shall  give  you  a  speeimen  of  hi$  TMa^iner  in' 
Usioilm  wdrddLi  l(ii;  11,  £p;  360  The  elusstcal  scholar  wUl' 
Jtmkeitii«:p9dpdirallo1rances  forthe  low  la.tiftity  of  the  seventh' 
dcntufy;.  M  Gregonu^  Phoc«  Aiigusto.^'  His  exordiumi  is;' 
^iG3qnaiiiitesi9ekis^l>eo,.4ui  jaxmqia;od  scriptum  est,  maimt* 
>Steiq|ipoi:«  ec  tralfs&rt  fegflat  et  (|iii^  hoc  cuntatis  innotuit,' 
^«^iii>4p»?'pM>nhetam  suimi  loqiki  d^gna^usest,  dicehs.     Quia^ 

^jfeoibsmxrveafcehtMhin  regno  ho^  etcui  voluerit,  ipse* 

t**  datiUud."    After  this  preamble,  he  observes,  that  God,  in 


afflict  bis  pt^ple,  and  pumsh'them  for  their,  sin^.^  Thiiiyaajrv 
he^^we  have  kqowi)  of  late  to  ou^.wofui  ^pemoceu^  Somt"^ 
tiiD^eav  on  the  ptber  h^^>  Qod^  Ui  b\%  mevey,  raises  goo$l  meiv 
to  the  throne,  for  the  relief  and  exultation  of  hts^  servants** 
Then  applying  hi^  remark  to  tb^e  preaent.  juncniDe^vbe  sodda^ 
^*  Pe  qua  exultationis  abundantia^^roborari  «Qa9>cAtitts  credit 
^^ipiua,  qui  begaignitatem  pietatis  ,  vestry  ad  imperiak  lairti^ 
<^  gium  peryenisse  gaademua.^' — Then  breaking  outisa  rap-^ 
ture,  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  he  ezclaims,  ^VLcoteatiMr  <(i^ 
<^  .et  exidtet  terra,  et  de  vestris  benignis  actibus,  universe  nH-^ 
'  HpublicjBpopuIus.nunc  usque  vehementer  afflictus  hilaresca^^ 
^^  Comprimantur  jugo  dominationis  vestr«  superbae  naealea 
^^  hostium.  Releventur  vcstrl  misericordia  contriti  -tt  defiet-* 
^^  si  animi  subjectorum."  Proceeding  to  paint  their  formier 
miseries,  he  concludes  with  wishing,  that  the  coxaatoow^aUx 
may  long  enjov  the  present  happiness*  A  few  instaapesy.anil 
but  a  few,  of  the  benignity,  and.piety,  ajad  iiiercy,<4rf  thiafens^ 
perour,  here  so  higtily  extolled. by  Gregory^.may  be  leamt 
^om  the  treatment  above  related,  given  tOr  his  pi?edec«is» 
sbr's  family.  Another  letter  to  Phocas,.iwrit3tea  .sooii^afM:/ 
t^  pope  begins  in  this  manner.  (£p«  4&0  ^  CoasidcrarCfCuiiK : 
«f  gaudiis  et  magnis  actionibus  gratiarum  libeA,  quantas  omuU. 
*^  potenti  Domino  laudes  debemus,quodrenuitajagatFialtti# 
^^  ad  libertatis  temporasuh  imperialibenignitatiiri  veSt£«paetat(Sf 
^^..pervenimus."  His  not  having  a  nuncio  at  Coiiataiktiitople^; 
die  time  of  the  empereur's  accessian,  he  excuses  from  the  mv 
supportable  tyranny  of  the  former  reign,  and  jconcludes-  in  ahic 
manner:  ^^  Sancta  itaque. Trinitas yitam  v^estramrp^i-  teni|Kink. 
«^  longa  custodiat,  ut  cle  bono  vestrae  pi^liataa  i|aod«tarde«tisct/ 
^>  pimus  diutius  gaudeamu^,^'  ;     .     i.,?       .  i»    :  ., 

^*  As  a  subject^  and.a  ctiristianv   Bajjra  Mr.  Gibbon*,  *<:it 
^  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to ,  aodjuieaice  in  thap  eatablishfiii 
V  government ;  but  the  Joyful  applause  with  \^ich.he  aafaMcar 
^*  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied  witfaindeliblediaggrabev 
^  the  character  of  the  saint*.    The  aucce88pur;of.  the^^qpoMes 
«'  might  have  inculcated,  with.deci^ni  firmoess,  4be  gwb  9$. 
<f  blood,,  and  the  necessity  ofjepentance :  heis;co0tei^tJtftjc€le»< 
**brate  the  deliver^cp  of  the  pepplci  aad  the  &ll.of^ibe/; 
y  oppressor ;.  to   rejoice  ,  that   tne   piety*  and  ,bei^i«iitj^'«dE: 
<^  Ptocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to. die  impsriidf 
^^  throne ;  to  pray  that  his  haqds  m»y  be  str^ngiheDcd»Ag»ils^/ 
*^  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express  a  wtsh^  that,  after  along  tiiii 
f^:  umphant  rei^,  he  mav  be  tr^msferred^frpm  a^empmral^lo^an; 
**  everlasting  kjngdpm."    He  proceeds  :-rr*^  I  hw^ivacM  Ae 

*  JSatory,  cbap.  xlvi. 


^i)c»  hMM^a  and  learth  ;  afnd  PilMa^  does  tioc  appear  kts  hktft't 
^  M  fo  the  exe^ise  tiiininth^  at^quirition  of  )pdwer.  TM 
^ t>«ttitfil ^  fla'i«iji^iiilftl  hmoriati  has  delineated theportrait 
^  -of  a  ttiOAStfer,  Mi  dmhratire  and  deformed  p^erson,  &t:.*  Il^-'^ 
^.iHonn^t^^Meccersvof  ^aws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  indulged,  iW 
^^  Mie  4aprcMe  ¥ank,  a  more  ample  privilege  of  Uist  and  drank- 
^#nness';  and  his* brutal  pleasures  were  dther- injUriotn  t« 
^hn  subjeetSf  ^  dhgrakrefal  fo>  himself.  Without  aasnmiae 
^tte  ^ee  of  a  p^nce,  lie  tvnonnced  the  profession  of  "a  soh 
^Hmw^  andcht'Migtt  of  Phdcas  aflBicted  Europe  wttkigtionri- 
*^nMi|8'pteee,'aiM  A^at  with  desolating  wat.^  His  savage 
^MiinieriM^skitedied  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exa^^ 
^  wted  bf  resistance  ^r  reproach.  The  flight  erf  Theodosios, 
^rttie  only^urvivhig  son  of  Mauricius,  to  the  Persian  couni 
^UnJd'bMnilmi^cmtedbjr ^nrapid  pursuit,  or  a deceitM  jdnf^ 
H.«age  :;}is  was  beiieaded  at  Nice  ;  and  the  last  hours  o£  the 
^  foang'princt  'Were  soothed  by  the  comferu  of  religion,  awl 
«t>dM'i:0Mdbutoctfs  of  hMlocence,*' 

•«Naw  that  we  may  beisatitffied,  that  all  Gregory  Vfolsome  and 

dfieeninble  'tetCery  was  not  without  a  view,  we  need  only  Tieruse 

tlie^o«gvatuliN0^.1ett^  to.the  empress  Leomia,  immediately 

feUosrhigf  fot*,  by  thirobuiilteli  he  thought  it  itimt  prudent  ia 

^mtP^f  ^^^  <be  mi  tihitf^the  distingul^btngfsi^our  he  e»ect>« 

edethe^woyild  show,  ki^rdstfrn,  to  the  see  of  St;  Peiaer,  as  tfan 

p^»ea^md  now,  for'sorife  benrtoies,  a^cted  n>  denominate  die 

cUirpil  'i^a^ted  at  RoiAe.  ^  H«  b^ghis  diis,  as  thie  other  letter* 

abe(mi>inentionedv  with  such^  high  strains  of  praise  and  -dianks^ 

gMa^/stt  suited  onlythe'birmof  the  M^ssiah't  His  expresi 

iMm^flsefp»i^raUyborrowed'frdiii  those  us«d  in  ftcripturr,  in 

motion  tO'that  memorable  evtnt ;  aiid Jie  neVer  forgets  to  con<> 

tnastRriie^irefltont  happin^s  widi  the  evil  U^anqr  which  had  pre« 

e<^d0d^«'  *^  Reddamr  er^cre^ti  owm^ Wihyaomidicis  an^ei 

^jUtnmi  dioris^  gloria^in'oeblof  per^wtu^'  ab  fOauiibus  grati^f 

^«i4nitiwin»intehiiv8tc*^''^^c]*^' '^'  '  *'  *'"''    •■!.•' 

j^'fiis  nti(»ttev  06'  a]^plyiiig>^td«liM'^£ady  ir  indeed  very.  artfuL 

After  recommending  to  her,  and'ber  most  pious  lord,  the  s«e 

efftthe  blessed  apostle  ^p4^le|','  l|e«i|riii{|es  his'^persiiasion,  that 

wimsffae  .bad  si^  w^e  qiiiiiQ^ipmetessary,  that  their  own  piet^ 

naifefeliaTO  soggesteA  theibatiye  thing  to  them  b^fore^  .  Heuke^ 

HbsiiCid.of  the  great  fMrero^Mife^  of  Peter  in  such  a 'manner^ 

(sahisbwsnrnioi^  become' cdntmdn  though  tfo  where 

eheln^tfae  rdnistfe)  as  tlmn^  tbn^  liad  been  his'«  peculiarly  1 

Mmaly,  il^b  focMdnqpof  dwunivtrsilt  ebcfrchy  the  power  of  dio 

keyset  die  {MiwievAfiretaWing  sins,  and  of  remihing  them;  bd 

•£  binding  abtt  kbsinf  1 'whei^^^he  tiakes  occ^sioo  indirectly. 


thn  to- dw^iri^e^  foi^  thi^  bfniQiir.  f  ^s  Uode;  9Pte«  /dubii^B^  4  i¥>i| 

^4b  omIiiiHis  .^iN«a4fK*Jifi9  Jii^idbuf'  4^31^  .»ip»A  tf^rgqi^ftic 

^  revtri  «M0lot$iimp^rii^  sk  vofa^  pf>iH^^<^  in  (^#4,  m^woi  hch 

vrrte  t0«Kp0c|«rQftii^HN[^  .  ;roiitfr:gto0VdUi)«ibJp(^lhr]rig9ir«v>' 

know)  mUcb  kjis  iFoifdiOf,  tJ^efrpro^icteiH^^:  m4?9i^ 
Godvwd  4)f  th9<  tiit^rceft^iiQii  o£  Ji^at t.Chri^^  ^pfiF  tb^  p<9^1a 
Im^got  theiii9d5ri»}«o  JU»«r%Uy  fM^oyidi^A 
tops  Mdl  ikiieii«sM^(mrs^.A«^ot\g tfaeaftims^  »  T4iei«b|i9€i  ytnuirv 
iritfa  aiicK  ail  ^uv^lirifig  bdiids  pj9  ^e^uajiim 

nmt%  natiim%  teadf  jqm^  iayNii^ir<e  bo^^bi^/lthafAQifr*    Tbxf 

riaxis,  ani  which,  doubtless,  prwM-iM  f»ui«^iQ€  ki^vmiimmlf 
iite)  vi»  tob.^tflich  piO-^iiiEimfj  ^  ibMfiihid^<w  vicc^^Qutd^rta^ 
dkr  htm- oMiK  odious.  $Q>th«  MfiiAk^^owh^J^et^lm  tbm^^ii^ 
g^nsntr  Klines  of  >fth^  e9i»{>ire)  Ja»^,f%iivl»d[pliiiod^  ddiwaffhodly 
jr^iacibiii^  j|iid«9editioQB«;  A^i^ir^rlpDiretnmiept  W9^  ib««oml 
MnU^ny^  the^ai&JDtion.of  ^  mmym^^s^  ^nw^Qipal  bulwsirfc  of 

ing  finniljr,  ito!)SM:|br/9  th«  ,&d*J«il3fHif  tlbc> .  legiqan  as >muehj»| 
peastUe^  '  Thi^i  hi  Untes^.%^,^Qok-cil|>t,  .vliieii.ii^iianyi  djpdpfaiio 
w9iBi<fnctiiiet,iWA9v;t'o. bet^ffecti^  cyftlyJ^f^ao  i^boaodQdriiHbdft 
goMse,  amd.byiikfitittant  btgeiss^:  .<fTbbs9>lfae  pimsis  m^fait^lii 
»  £<;«dit)ioit  io(b€i»tow^  M^^  «aivArhitbitt  .eifgeiip«n^ 

the  peopkv  ^Fo&•Ie1/^y>%:ilhr^e«ribf  ftiViycNienei  atfloogMthiqi 
shared  la.  th)3>/ spoil;'  jib»a))$)  fti^yti'Hxi^^Al^k^rafaiilfeami 
Hf^nce^it  ha|]piiuid;^  Wtfnooi%<lll&  «mpo9oui»^  dif  ^peatcteo^ 
]pKeB89rsto£iiiMP<)pdtpk  jHT^earfi:  oo^crfMlj^.tfae^  gif^atest-CavauTaieir 
of  the  army.  The  revolt  of  the  legiofi^iiipm«rts^ofiiM  befauf 
a'  skfldertfirteffjofi  inatbi&m«blif|it^i/  h  \1(tvtmi  tmrn^mi  existif 
OBses^  aQiefriklQooe.pf ^e  QOiftraty^.'  {.li  f>7 -^/fr^  •-:.•  -liiir-.vT  \'>»fjt 
}>  Butot  ift«ioKetto  ouepht«cii^pu|:f;$i^ tolciOR|«d^^ 
tcTy  vfakb  tki£f  ven^  pppecGregorgr 'ipilM  ofivMbbrii&Ki,  iiiii^ifcii 
]M>i«6ssi«n  ofitJhckJinpe^filfliaidfBq^f.jE^rfT^ 
latieriax!couifts,<  givefi».by<tbi»  poii&il^oaa9f  QJt.bf^^roaUet^d'jaMM 
aksieiot^vr^kjBkvatjEi^fm  faolsDenrttiadb^ 

sacrifice  of;  ttrutbtopoUtfi^ij  J^omftt  i«  cishaMi^>thatei]i6itfai% 
MD  he  move^itaUi^advd^fyetbairiithofrloiD^^  it^  soiumsi 
hn  letters  toiihaitjemp^sfmr^.ijfW^rivitt.Jsidihe-]^     vilkomM 


^^T:  U^4 ;  and  wkhal,  (w^^  4es€(FV^  part k v^r  lMHicf^)  a^  th# 

^qst  gfac^tts  pnd  bqumi&l.     In prcoiqt  tiiis,  I  could  adducf 

a  variety  <^  passages  from  several  lellf rs  of  ih^  poatiff,  written 

M.^ilferefitrttinefi,  some  earlier,  and  «ome  la^ef.  <  Take  a. few 

for  a  specimen*    Let  the  first  be  (L«  5,  £p.  63,)  to  Atauriclua* 

^  Inierarmorum  cur^s  et  iDnumeras  soUicitudtoes,  quaa  tnde* 

*^'feafo  fitudio,  pro  ukristianii^  reipuUic^  regimkie  sustioetiai 

^*  magna. mihi  cum  upi verso  muiMlo •  kstititt  causa  est,.  ^iio4 

^  pieta$Testra  cuatodiae  iidei,  qua  dominorum  fulg^t  vaipertum» 

^*  pra^cipua  soUicitudine  semper  iavigilat*    Uade  omainq  ocm« 

^y  ftdo,  quia  sicat  vos^  Dei  causas  religiosae  mentis  afaore  toe* 

^  mini,  ita  Deus  veatras  majestfttis  sue  gratia  tuetur  et  a^u* 

*f  vat.'V    Here  the  emperour's  pious  aeal,  soKcittide,  and  vigi* 

Imice,  for  the  preservation  of  the  chriatiaa  faith,  being  such  m 

no  pubfick  cares,  no  tumulta  of  war,  could  ever  divert  hia  atten^ 

tioa  from,  are  represented  as  the  glory  of  his  reign^  as  a  sub^ 

jfitt  of  joy,  not  to  the  pontiff  only,  but  to  aU  the  wotld«    Again^ 

^L.  6.  Ep.  ^,)  to  th#  same,  he  concludes  in  these  iror<£i  >^ 

^  Omnipotens  autem  Deus  serentssimi  dpiaini  ipo^tri  vittmiy  <i 

V  ad  pacem  ecclesi^  et  ti4  utlUtaleafi  reipaMic«  Romans,  per 

^^: tempore  longa  custpdiat.    C^rti  enim  sumus,  quiaai  voa vivit 

^^  tis^  qi}i  coeli  dominum  tin^u^tis,  n^%  contr^  veritntem^^suparba 

^^  pars^valere  permittitis.''    Could  any  man  s^speo^  that  one 

l^ho  writes   in  so   eafnf at  a  manner,  <iid  not  entertain  tbt 

^fgl^dt  opinion  of  the  emperour^^  pi^ty  and  seal,  as  weUaa  t]|# 

lao^  f^rvept  wishes  for  his  welf)pm    I  shall  produce  bi»t  one 

oAgt  example  (L.  a,  £p.  ^,)  lo  the  same.    The  s^ject  of  ttw 

letter  is  thus  expressed  in  the  t|tfe  x}^  D^  deaaf  iis.iani^eo  Petr9 

^  transmissts»"     After  the  wartne&t  expre^ipa^  of  gratitud^^ 

^a  acco4|int  of  tb^  pio^s  Itbersdiiy  and  munificence  of  hie  tmp^ 

rial  majesty,  and  aft^r  teUihg  how.  tnyieh  the  priests,  th^  poor, 

tile  atraagers,  aadsdl  the  faithful,  wei^  indebted  to  hia  pateiv 

aal  eare,  )ie  addiS,'  ^*  .Unde  actum  es|^  v^  Himal  omnes  pro  vttf 

*^  dominorum  concordiier  p^rarenl^quitel^us' omnipotens  Deqa 

^>  loiiga  vobis  et  quieta  t^pora  trifoUfit,  jetnietatis  veeti^  kfHp' 

*^  ci^^imam  soboll^m  diu  \fk  liomana  repnpHca  florere  coiBGe* 

*'  dat,''    Yet  he  no  sooner  hears,  which  was  np«  long  after,  of 

^e  sudcesafal  treason  of  Phoca^r,  in  the  .barbarous  murder  of 

Via  aovereign,  and  his  famibs  ^^  event,  the  mention  of  whicfa^ 

^vi&n  at  this  dist^ini^,  make4  a  hums#e  person,  shudder  with 

tiorrour,  tl^an  he  exclaim^t  wl;th  raptur^  ^^Glory  to  Qpd  in  the 

^  Wghest*"    He  invites  heaven  and  .e^fit|i,  tfttn  angels^  to  join 

in  t}^  general  triumph.     How  ha|>py  ia-b^,thatf  the  royal  race 

i0  totally  exterminated  ;  for  wt>om,  but.a  little  before,  be  told 

.'V^*  that  he  -poured  oui^incessaint  atid  te>rf  ul  pray^a^  {bickry^ 


Ml       ^        ^:  ".'bntTl3m&''0»'^■^'^'' 
maUUfirete  is  Me  of  Kis  e3t)>rttS9fOQa)  tliAt  they  might;  tiy&tesf 
age9,  flourish  on  the  throne^  for  the  felicity  6f  the  RoiniMif 
commonwealth.    Surely  truth  and  -aiticerity  had  no  part  in-thi^ 
man's  system  of  morality.  * 

An  honest  heathen  would  at  least,  for  some  tiw^,  haw* 
avoided  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  such  a  ruffiaik^ 
as  Pbocas  ;  but  this  chris^n  bishop,  before  he  had  the  regur 
kr  and  cufl^mary  notice  of  his  accession  to  the  purple, -is 
forward  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  crimes.* 
His- very  crimes  he  canonizes  (an  easy  matter  hr  false  reli- 
gion to  effect)  and  transforms  into  shining  virtues,  and  the' 
criminal  himself  into  what  I  may  call  a  second  Mesaiah,  he! 
tba^  should  come  for  the  salvation  and  comfort  of  GodV 
people.  And  all  this  was  purely  that  he  might  pre-engage* 
the  favour  of  the  new  emperour,  who  (he  welt  knew)  enter- 
tained a  secret  grudge  against  the  Constantinopolitan  bishops 
for  his  attachment  to  the  preceding  emperour  Mauricius ;  t 
grudge  which,  when  he  saw  with  what  spirit  the  patriarch 
protected  the  empress  dowager,  and  her  daughter,  sooii^ 
f  ettied  into  implacable  hatred. 

But  Gregory,  who  died  soon  after  the  aforesaid  revolution,; 
did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  accursed  policy.  Indeed, 
Boniface  the  third,  the  next  but  one  who  succeeded  him  for 
the  pontificate  of  his  immediate  successour  was  very  short, 
did  very  sopn  obtain  of  the  emperour  not  only  the  revocation 
of  the  edict,  by  which  the  title  of  unhereal  bishop  bad  been 
conferred  on  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  the  issuing 
of  a  new  decree,  whereby  that  title  was  entailed  in  perpetuity' 
on  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  vested  with  the  primacy  of" 
all  the  bishops  of  the  empire.  And  the  church  of  Rome,  by 
accepting  these,  not  only  declared  that  she  derived,  her  honours' 
from  the  secular  powers,  but  proclaimed  •  herself,  in  the  opi* 
niott  of  Gregory,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  as  great 
a  pontiff  as  ever  filled  the  chsur  o^f  St.  Peter,  to  be  vain- 
glorious, proud,  profane,  impious,  execrable,  blasphemous, 
anti christian,  heretical,  diabolical;  for  these  are  some  of  the 
epithets  he  bestows  on  whosoever  shall  accept  the  title  of 
universal  bishop. 

Now  if  such  was  the  conduct  of  a  Gregorv,  who,  it  must 
l>e  owned,  in  cases  wherein  their  politicks  did  not  interfere, 
appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  several  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  other  popes  ?  We  need 
pot  be  surprised,  that  a  Zachary,  in  the  middle  of  the  eightb 
century,  should,  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see,  assist  with 
bis  counsel,  and  countenance  the  usurper  Pepin,  to  depose  hia. 
n>aster  anjd  beoefairtor  Childerick,  king  of  France^  with  all  hia 


iuAtbfi '  and^ W  ptMseiwnhitesdff  of i  |rt«  <?rb WiMd  khkljtf (An  ;'•  t 
&ft«»Qiriwlni;hiti^ef^,  tt  cte  t^ef^rfieKt  ^oiitiiBcAte,  rMiamed  4ii 
Jri<Ml4  iasm«ittgf  <(life  {lep^  «bttttiir|>i>che  imperial  dOttiiilioliti  te 
fttal^;  or  that  pqpe  Stephen  a^d  king'Pe^  bl^cain^  t^dipre^ 
^illl)r!gMratitfceaiof^«ach'^het^s  ift^ut^srilorift^  th%  fotmei^hy 
line  aatictibn  olireli^ion^  the  latt^fci^  by  an  aririf^d  fdt*^^.  ;Aa 
little  nciad  i««  tvKttidef  at  the  liian^  flagrant  injustices-of  oHil^lr 
l^antMT^^  mhek  <hey  liappaned  .to  be  inihienced  by  thef'liM 

^^Aft«r  #D^iiiueh  ha^  been  tmdef  Gregory,  k  may  not'4»e 
JMUas  t«  aopake  some  t^tmatku  cm  'hi»  charaete^,  that  w^  fM)r 
fli»%  be  4iioiight^«6  ttU»ibute  15  hitn  fhingB  absolutely  i¥i>etttii^ 
jiiMbte.     To  me  'he  appear  td  haVe  been  a  man,  Whe#e 
4iiM*«r6taiiifii»g,  idiou^h  rather  afeove  tW  mtddte'  ratey  ir«^ 
vmch  warpa&d  hy  the  errours  and  pi^ejodicea  of  tlHs  tinted 
9r1»ereiiin  lite  ik¥itfd.  Hilt' piety  ira»  dfeeply  tinctured  ^th  ^er* 
MttteMa^  aind  Ms  wnoridd  Mn^tth  tnonk^ry;    Hts  sl^^  Was  not  pUre^ 
itf  rea{i(96t  either  ^its^MtuH^^  it  wa«  ^>fteh  intolerant  i  wkif^te 
•liieeaDguiiia^  me4^scir6#  he  ^nfi^s^mAy  ^eeomtn«Med  aj^hst  th^ 
Donatists  ;  and  ki  respect  to  its  dbj^ct^  k  i§ Inahffest,  that  Ma 
aitachioieni!  was  fiK>f^  to  tlie  form  than  to  tfce  po^er  of  reli- 
gion, to  the  nanfte  Ihan  to  the  thing.    His  aitn  liras  tiqt'sd 
xiii»ch  to  mm  men  ffom  sirt  to  6064  and  from  vice  to  virtue, 
f«a  to  brin^  Atm  by  any  m^ans  #Uh^n  wf^at  is  called  the  nalo 
o^f  the  church,  and,  c«>nse«[^atfii^y,  ufid>er  the  dothhl^lott  otiM 
a^lera  ;  to  di»aW  them'frbm  «he  p^ofessi6nof  p^aiMsttt  tathe 
ffiro&ariotl  of  ^Christianity.     If  thi«  was  edited,  lie  cafed  tiot^ 
'dioog^h'thby  remained  aiiore  than  halFheatheti  stflf;-    HU  seeal 
^iraa  exactly  that  of  thote  pharivees*,  wh<5'coih passed  sea  and 
iiiad  to  make  a  prosely^;  which,  ¥rben  they  had  accomplished, 
tfiey  rendered  him  twerfdld  more  a  child  of  heR  than  them- 
JSt^Ives.     Witiiesa  the  adtrttse  he-  gave  to  the  nionk  Augustintft; 
njrho  bad  be«n  sent  into  BritsJn  fei»  th*  cofeversten  of  the 
Attglb*Siiiton«,  not  to  abolish  tJ^ir  ^aganilhi^eremonies,  but 
•rattw&r  td  adopt  them,  and  -giV^  ffhem  k  new  direction,  that  ano 
.  the  corfversicki  of  the  people  might  be  facilitated,'  and  th^lr 
rHapse  to  lite  superstition  of  theirfatherS'  presented;    The 
^ain  language  of  this  conduct  is,  if  they  are  but  called  fehHs*» 
^tftns,  and  are  subjects  of  th*  church,  to  whiidh  they  yirtd  an 
"ftotteriial  ccmforraity,  it  matter^  not  i^at  sort  of  ehrlstiana 
they  are  at  bottom,  or  how  mtich  of  the  pagan  they  may  stM 
rfetain  in  their  heart,  principles,  and  pdnduct. 

•I  must  own,  that  this  turn  of  thought  has  a  very  natural 
connexion  with  that  kind  of  zeal,  which  has  for  its  object 'the 
^tiictlon,  or  preservation,  of  a  hierarchy,  or  what  is  railed  tto 
«Mle«iaitkal  ^ity4  ^  *W4Ai^z«i46ta  of  -  tKis  fttamp^  «  bal^  et^ 
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teri^r  will  serve  the  purpo)se»  Obedience,  whether  voloi^arf 
or  extorted ;  attachment,  whether  sincere  or  dissembled  ;  sul^ 
mission,  whether  it  proceed  from  love  or  from  fear,  equaHf, 
as  in  other  worldly  poltticksv  tend  to  suf^rt  the  secular 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  different  orders^  which  are 
the  great  pillars  of  the  fabrick. 

This  kind  of  zeal  is,  in  like  manlier,  the  true  source  of  per«- 
secution  for  conscience,  sake,  and  of  a  maxim  inseparabljr 
connected  with  the  principle  of  intolerance,  that  the  end  witt 
sanctify  the  means.  That  Gregory  had,  through  the  migfor- 
tune  and  errour  of  the  times,  thoroughly  imbibed  both .  these 
.principles,  will  never  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who,  widi 
judgment  and  impartiality,  reads  his  history.  Indeed,  in  the 
sacrifices  which  he  made,  as  appears  from  the  above  observa- 
tions, of  truth,  humanity,  and  integrity,  we  can  hardly,  nt 
present,  though  the  maxim  were  admitted,,  consider  the  end 
as  having  goodness  enough  to  justify  the  fneans.  His  object 
in  the  contest  with  the  Cpnstantinopolitan  patriarch,  aboat  th^ 
title,  of  universal  bishop,  was  not  the  advancement  of  chriftK 
tianity,  or  so  much  as  the  profession  of  it,  it  was  not  the  en« 
.largement  of  the ^  pale  of  the  church,  or  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  her  nominal  children.  It  was  purely  the  honours 
and  pre-eminente  of  his  see*  But  such  was^the  infatuation  of 
the  times,  that  even  this  was  become,  in  their  imaginations^ 
.«n  important  and.  a  religious  bbject.  i 

Nof  was  this  the  case  only  with  the  see  of  Rome,  though  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  drank  most  deeply  of  this  spirit,  hot 
in  some  measure,  of  every  particular  church.  It  was  become 
a  popular,  and  plausible  cloak,  for  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
churchmen,  that  they  acted  out  of  a  principle  of  zeal  for  the 
dignity  of  the  ■  see  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  that  is, 
said  they,  for  the  honour  of  the  founder*  This  was  thought 
to.  be  of  great  weight,  if  the  founder  happened  to  be  a  saint  in 
the  kalendar ;  of  greater  still,  if  he  was,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
if  he  was  believed  to  have  been,  a  scripture  saint,  or  an 
evangelist ;  and  greatest  of  all,  if  an  apostle*  They  acted  on 
the  supposition,  that  they  could  not  more  effectually  ingratiate 
themselves  with  their,  patron,:  though  in  heaven,  than  by  ei^ 
siting  the  church  he  had  erected  or  endowed  upon  the  earth, 
above  the  churches  erected  or  endowed  by  others,  and,  con»- 
sequently,  in  exalting  him  above  his  fellow  saints*  They,  in 
this  way,  were  disposed  to  excuse  their  interferences  with 
one^another,  thinking  it  reasonable,  that  each  should  do  his 
best  for  the  saint  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  and  who, 
from  being  the  founder,  commonly  became  the  tutelar  saint 
of  his  diocese,  or  parish!    A^d  then^  as  to  the  idea  they  sup- 
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jposed  those  saints  to  entertain  of  the  dignity  of  their  respec^ 
five  churches,  it  was  altogether  secular,  or  suited  to  die 
apprehensions  of  mere  men  of  the  world.  This  dignity  con« 
sisted  not  at  all  in  the  virtue  and  piety  of  the  parishioners, 
but  in  the  opulence  and  pre-eminences  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
extent  and  populousness  of  the  parish  or  diocese,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  churches^  sabered  utensils,  apd  vestments,  parti- 
cularly the  rank,  the  titles,  the  privileges,  the  prerogatives, 
•and  the  riches  oif  the  pastor^ 

It  94  true,>the  apostles,  when  on  this  earth,  before  they  were 
fiilly  instructed  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
^iritual  nature  of  the  Messiah's  government,  were  found 
QOntending  with  one  another  who  should  be  greatest.  And 
it  ta  equally  true,  that  their  Lord  and  Master  severely  re- 
prehended this  conduct,  and  taught  them,  that  unless  they 
w^re  converted,  and  acquired  a  very  different  disposition; 
as  well  as  different  'sentiments  concerning  true  greatness,' 
iar  from  being  great  in  that  kingdom,  they  should  never 
enter  it.  And  it  is  to  be  believed,  nay,  their  conduct  de* 
aioastrates,  that  they  were  soon  after  far  superiour  to  thoughts 
ao  grovelling,  to  an  ambition  so  ill  adapted  to  their  profession. 
Bot  from  the  sentiments  which  gradually  sprang  up  in  the 
church,  on  the  decline  of  true  knowledge  and  genuine  piety, 
men  seemed  universally  to  be  convinced,  that  in  these  squab- 
bles for  greatness,  eminence,  and  precedency,  the  apostles  and 
saints  were  stitt  as  keenly  engaged  in  heaven  as  ever  they  had 
been  on  the  earth;  and  that  they  could  not  be  more  highly 
gratified,  than  by  the  successful  struggles  of  their  clients 
here-'iti  maintaining  their  respective  honours  and  pre-emi- 
nences. 

Nor  does  any  person  seem  ever  to  have  entered  n^ore  into 
Aese  views  than  the  celebrated  pope  Gregory.  He  was  ever 
holding  forth  the  prerogatives  pf  St.  Peter,  (who  was,  in  his 
time,  acknowledged  as  the  founder  df  his  church)  nor  did  he 
make  any  ceremony  of  signifying,  that  this  prime  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  like  other  prime  ministers,  would  be  most  libe- 
ral of  his  favours  to  those  who  were  most  assiduous  in  making 
court  to  him,  especially  to  them  who  were  most  liberal  to  his 
foundation  at  Rome,  and  most  advanced  its  'dignity  and 
power.  Sa  much  for  St.  Gregory,  and  for  the  nature  and 
f  :Ktent  of  Roman  papal  virtue. 
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Xn  the  preceding  let;tare,  I  illostratedi  at  aome  length,  in  the^ 
inatance  of  Gregory,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  pontiffs^ 
hpw  far  the  maxim  could  go,  of  reckoning  every  thing  justiaaA 
lawful,  by  which  |he  papal  piower  conld  be  advaaoed,  and  tb», 
supremacy  of  Rome  secured.  But  it  was  not  in  one  wr  twor 
ways  only,  that  they  showed  their  attention  to  the  aforesaid 
maxim,  but  in  every  f|ray  whepein  they  could-apply  it  taadvan- 
tage.  I  have  also  observed  to  you  some  oi  their  other  praek 
tices  of  the  like  nature  and  tendency*  The  onfy.  artifroS'  Ir 
shall  consider  at  present,  is^  ti&e  claims  wjiich^  Rome  so  loB|p 
and  so  assiduously  affected  to  derive  from  the  prerogativflsic^ 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  pretended  founder  of  that  see*  1  have' 
hinted  at  this,  by  the  way  4  once  and  again ;  but  asii  was  one 
of  her  most  potent  engines,  it  will  deserve  our  speeial  a4*' 
tention. 

.  In  my  first  discourse,'On  the  rise  of  the  pontificate,  I  showed 
sufficiently  how  destitute  this  plea  k  of  every  thing,  that  cao* 
deserve  the  name  of  evidence^  and  obsierved,  that  the  first' 
pontiff  who  seemed  directly  to  found  the  honours  of  his  sat* 
cm  the  privileges  of  Peter,  was  pope  Innocent,  about  the- 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  As  to  the  apostoliek  age,  and 
that  immediately  succeeding,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  either*, 
authority  or  precedency  in  the  Roman  pastor,  more  tha»  io^ 
apy  other  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  church*  Nor  is  this  to  hef 
imputed  to  a  defe^ct  of  evidence  through  the  injury  of  timef . 
in  relation  to  the  point  in  quesiion.  So  far  from  it,  tbsi&s 
next  to  the  sacred  canon,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 
monument  we  have  of  christian  antiquity,  is  a  very  long  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  from  a  bishop  of  Rome,  Clement,  who 
had  been  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Paul,  in  one  of  his  epistles.     So  much  the  reverse  do  we 
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inA  h«ve'  of  every  thtag^  thai  looks  like  authority  abd  stMe^ 
th^  tbis  worthy  pastor^  in  the  true  spirit  oH  primitive  anii 
^hristi^m  hua^Uityf-  siok'Sf  bis  own  name  entirely  in  that  of  the 
ooQ§^d|palion  to  which  he  hel^iged,  and  does  not  desire  that  he 
shci^ld'htfi  considered  otherwise  than  as  an}' other  individual 
(»£  the  soeiet^  ;  a  manner  very  unlite  diat  of  his  successoursv 
aodi  quite  incompatibie  witii  thotr  clfii|n«i  The  letter  i^  tided 
smd  directed  thus  »  ^^  The  church  of  God,  which  sojourns  all 
*^  R^^e^i  to  the  churahof  God,  which  sojourns  at  Corinth." 
The  w<9ids  of  th^  congrei^tioii  were  then  considered  as  of 
nioite.WieighV  than«  those  of  smy  bishop,  even  the  bishop*  o( 
JK<Mli<ek  Nor  is  the^e,  in*  the  whole  perfonhance,  any  trace  of 
aiitlHH'lt^r  lodged  eielher  in  hini,,  or  in  his  church,  over  thi^ 
chu^ehofCorifithv  or,  indeed^  over  any  person  Or  commonity, 
In  every  part,  he  speaks  the  language  not  of  a  supcriour  to  hi^ 
infertoura,  a  master  to  his  servants^  or  even  a^  fath<$r  to  h«ff 
pbildjpen,  but  of  equal  to  equal,  friend  to  friend,  and  brother 
UBk  br^lbei'*  He  uses  no  dtcta^ng.  and  commanding  ;  be  on^ 
extorts  and  entireaHs*  To  the  eonfiraveners^here  are  no  nfKenac^ 
lug  dethmctationav  such  as  have,  for  many  centuries,  atccom^ 
palnied' the  papal  buUof  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  Odd,  anife 
the  -maledicttoi^;  of  the  blessed  apostles-  Pete^  and  Paul*'  Tb^ 
»e^sfe)^  of  the.sty^  of  this  tt^y  primitive  pastor,  is  an^iiifel^ 
fihle  Itides*  of  die  modesty  of  his  pvetekisionK ;  and,  let  me  addv 
s|,vdry  ^re«g.  evidence  of  the  great  antiquitK%  and-perfiect  ail^ 
tlieBtieity of  the  epistle.   <  ,        ^    >    t- 

T^ei  fo*st  w4io^a|^peared  to=  claim  any  thnng.like  authorhv  ^^« 
Vidter,.biishopof  Rohke,  (or^pope,  if  you  piea'se  to  call- himc^ov 
tho<»gh  that  Bame  was  not  then  peculiar)  who  lived' neither 
end)  of  the  second  century. >  This  man,  the  first  noted  stickler 
far  uniformity,  quarrelled  with*  the  Asiatick  bishops  ft^r  f^^ 
low^ing  a^  different  rule  in  t^  observance  of  Easter,  or  the  f«iii>T 
of^tfae^pa^sover,  from  that  followed  inrthe  west.  This  fcstivaV 
appears  irom-  the  beginning  to  haiiie  been-  distinguished' by 
otir&stians,  not  on  ifts  own  account' asp  dv  Jewish  solemnity,  in 
<S6fnmemoratton  of  djeir.  ddiveraiice  from  Egypt,  but  oi\  ae^ 
count  of  it&  ooincideeee  in  respeset  of^time,  with  those  aif^M 
meiiiQrable  of  allevehtsf,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Chri^. 
in  the  easl^  they  were  aeetistoihed  to  observe  the  14th  d^y  of 
the  first  month;"  on"  whatever  day  of  the  w  eek  1 1  h  appened.  In 
die  west,  when  the  14th  did  not  fall  on  Sunday,  they  kept 
itiiSkt^  fiirs€  Sunday  after.  When  Victor  found  that  the  orien- 
tals* wrere  no  more  impelled  by  hisinienaces  than  persuaded  by 
Usi  alrginnrants,  to  relinquish  the  custom  they  had  been  taiight 
liy^their  founders^,  and  to  adopt  inripiicitly  the  Rbmnn  practice', 
he^itn^a^lra^e^  cat  them  bff  from  his  communion.     It  i^  of  iitl^ 
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portance  hereto  observe,  tiiat  this  phrase,  as  used  theft, 
not  (as  it  is  pften  misunderstood  by  moderp  'rea<iers)  of  the 
same  import  with  excommunicating;  in  the  strictest  sense.  It 
only  denotes  refusing,  in  respect  of  one's  self,  to  join  with-sueh 
a  person  in  religio«is  exercises.  And  this-  every  bishop  wkat« 
ever  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  do,  in  regard  to  those 
whom  he  thought  to  err  in  essential  matters.  That  the  p(^ 
himself  considered  it  in  this  manner,  is  manifest  ftt>m  the 
pains  he  took  (though  to  no  purpose)  to  induce  othei^  bishops, 
to  follow  his  example ;  sensibky  that  hts  refusal  of  Gommtiiii«» 
eating  with  the  QnartodecimanSf  as  they  were  called^  <fid  net* 
tiler  exclude  them  from  the  comtnunion  of  the  church,  unless 
the  resolution  had  become  universal^  nor  oblige  any  other  bi^ 
shop  to  exclude  them,  till  satisfied  of 'the  proprie^  of  the  mea- 
sure. Accordingly,*  he  is  not  considered  by  his  €OQtem(K>ra* 
ries  as  assuming  an  extraordinary  power,  but  as  using  very  ab^ 
surdly  and  uncharitably  a  power  which  every  one  of  them  had 
as  well  as  he.  Even  those  of  the  same  opinion  widi  him,  in 
regard  to  Easter,  would  not  concur  in  this  measure.  *  Thcgr 
lodked  on  the  time  of  observing  that  festival  as  merely  circasi* 
stantial,  and  therefore  not  a  .sufficient  reason  for  a  breach* 
Such  had  been  the  opinion  of  his  own  predecessors,  and 
such  also  was  the  opinion  .of  aU  his  successours,  till  the  tifne 
of  Constantine,  when,  by  the  emperour's  influence  with  Am 
.  Nicene  council,  the  practice  of  the  west  was '  established 
throughout  the  church.  So  far,  therefore,  is  this  passage  of 
history,  as  some  have  represented  it,  from  being  an  evklenee 
of  power  in  the  Roman  pastor  at  that  early  period,  that  it  is  a 
very  strong  evidence  of  the  oHitrairy;  In  VUtor,  we  have  a 
pope  that  was  wrong'-beaded  and  violent  enough  to  attempt  an 
extraordinary  exertion^  if  he  had'had  ^but  as  much  influence  as 
would  have  secured  to  his  endeavo«irs  some  probability  o£  sue* 
cess.  But  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  example  and^fsfersua- 
sion,  he  knew  that  his' endeavours  could  only  serve  to  render 
himself  ridiculous.  Of  so  little  account,  however, .  were  his 
judgment  and  example  made,  that,  in  this  step,  to  his  no  small 
mortification,  he  remained  singular.  All  were  ashamed  of  it, 
and  his  immediate  successour  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  adopt 
i$i.  I  need  not  add,  that  on  this  occasion  we  hear  not  a  syllan 
ble  of  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  or  of  any. right  in  the  Roman 
see,  to  direct  and  command  all  other,  churches. 

Of  no  greater  consequence  was  the  excommunication  of  St« 
Cyprian,  And  most  of  the  African  bishops,  about  half  a  century 
afterwards,  by  pope  Stephen^  on  occasion  of  the  question  about  ^ 
the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.  These  sentences  were  mere 
hruta  fulmina^  had  no  consequences,  and,  as  Augustin  observes^ 
produced  no  schism.    The  pope's  excommunication,  when  un- 
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•upparted  hf  other  bisbops,  didy  in  effect,  rebound  upon  him* 
se£f,  aad  he  himself  w«s  properly  the  only  person  cut  off  by 
such  a  sentence  from  the  full  oominunion  of  the  church*    No- 
thing can  be  justerthan  the  sentiment  of  Firmitian  on  this  subk 
ject«     '^  O  Stephen,"  says   he,  <»'  by  attempting  to  separate 
*^'  others  from  thee^  thou  hast  separated  thyself  from  all  othet 
^^  churches.    He  is  the  true  schismatick  who  departs,  as  thoii 
^  haat  done,  from  the  unity  of  the  church.'^*    When  the  bishop 
ofiRjome, acted  unreasonably,  no  person  considered  himself  at 
uoder^on  obligation  to  follow  his  exan^ple  more  than  that  of 
Any  Qther  pastor  in  the  church^     Nor  was  Stephen's  conduct, 
any  more  than  Victor's,  imitated  by  his  successour  ^  for  though 
the  Africto  bishops  rebaptized,  and  most  others  did  not,  they 
liv«ed  peaceably  in  communion  with  each  other  till  rebapttzA* 
tion  wms  condemned  in  the  following  century,  first  by  the  synod 
0f  Aries,  and  then  by  the  council  of  Nice. 
:    Even  as  far  down  as  i^e- pontificate  of  Damasus,  towards 
Ihe  end.'of  the  fourth  ceotury,  when  the  see  of  Rome  was, 
tjhroughthe  munificence  of  the  emperours  and  persons  of  opu- 
JLesace,  greatly  increased  in  riches  and  splendour,  and  conse« 
queoUy,  in  dignity  and  power,  a  synod  of  Italian  bishops,  with 
ihe  pope  at  their  head,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperour  Gratian, 
thus  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
aee  of  Rome :  ^^  The  biahop  of  Rome  is  above  other  bishops^ 
i^  in  .respect  of  the  prero^tives  of -his  apostolick  see,  but  on  a 
<^  l<vel  with  them  in  respect  of  his  ministry."     Let  it  be.ob* 
SAlrved,  that  the  term  apastoHck  was  not  yet  peculiarly  appro^ 
printed  to  the  Roman  see,  but  was  conceived  to  belong  to  it^ 
«s  has  before  been  observed,  in  common  not  only  with  all. the 
chuirehes  that  had  been  founded  by  apostles,  but  even  with 
idl  patriarchal  and  metropolitical  churches*    By  his  superiority, 
therefore,  no  more  is  meant*  than  such  a  precedency  as  they 
supposed  Peter  to  have  enjoyed  amongst  his  fellow-apostles; 
As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  declaration,  the  equality  of  the 
ministry  in  the  bishops,  though  it  be  the.doctnne  of  all  ant^ 
quity,  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant,  to  what  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  Rome,  for  many  centuries,  namely,  that  all  power, 
\KiA  spiritual  and  temporal,  is  lodged  in  the  pope  ;  that  all  the 
bishops  are  no  more  than  his  deputies ;  that  all  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  they  are '  vested  with,  are  but  emanations 
from  the  plenitude  of  power  lodged  in  him.     But  Damasus, 
who,  though  £ar  from  being  unambitious,  had  not  formed  a 
conception  of  so  exorbitant  a  claim^  appears  to  have  been  weU 
satisfied  with  the  respect  shown  to  his  see  in  the  above  de* 
damtion. 

/ 
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.  iFraf»:thijiiOi8cat,JtoJl&edaie  of  iwwcxtxiti  iadpe  begpiwpiing 
^i  tisfiMihifumUify^,  diou|^  tkp  jM^pes  plotted  d[iMis«Utiestt«iL 
aiUtUe^oai^he  tta^ditiou, .tkt^  haicU  hcnmver  imjptciUMble^  dM^ 
4<b^ir:Mei  vaa  &Mnd«id.  bjr  tbs  s^>ostle  Peter,  thtf  did  iw»t  fo^ 
iend  t/^demvfi  Bnyptnuliat  kaihority  £rox^  faMOn-;  bu^  ii^  maiafi 
tami0g«4Lh«ir  pofi^er,  always  reouired  DO' thf  digniVf  bf  Hetiiiet 
lJbi»  (pe^.o£  citi«8>  the  capkai  o£  the^woiid,  to  the  i«i|ieriat^ 
reaeriptSf  thtt.d^eci^s  of  Sardica,  njAkhy  on  aome  o^a^iotia^ 
i^^e^r  w»ntfid  to  ionpoee  ^i  manjcind  (for  the  decreea  of  Nice^ 
and  to  camons,  real  or^  superatitiou6,  iof  ecufoenicdl  ^atnicilai. 
That  there  were  real  canons^  which  gave^  die  bisiiop  of  •Rom*' 
a*  precedency  before  other  bishops^  ia  oot  denied  9  bbt  in  ^h^ae 
it  ia  ^ever  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  chia  cb^uxh  4iad  Fester  iof 
ijKa  founder,  but  solely,  that  the  city  was  the  world's  «i«tnopolia« 
Bui  no  sQoaer  was  this  other  foundation  suggested,  than  it# 
utility  for  the  advancement  of  the  papal  iaterest  was  pen^e&^ed 
fa^«  every  body*  First,  this  was  a  more  popufkir  plaa.  •  it  nade 
^h£ /papal .authority  much  more  sacred,  as  being  held  dtrectljr 
jmre  dwino,  whereas,  on  the  other  plea,  it^  was  held  mtpdy  juri 
Jmmauo*  Secondly,  this  rendered  that  auduntity  iaiqioviM^ 
.Wha^OKie  empercmr  gave  by  his  rescriptvanother  mightTefllUttia ' 
jbQ:tfae  same  oaaancr ;  the. canons  of<  one  council' might  be  ¥^ 
fwaled  bya  posterior  couociL  Such  alterations,  in  mattei% 
^f  discipjisiie^  arrangement,  and  sabdrdination,  had  been  ofiett 
imadew  Bat  who  d<brat  abrogate  the  prerogatives  grantedb^ 
bis  Lord  and  j\iaster  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles^  and  by  \Ath 
•tiansaittled  to  his  church  f  Thirdlr,  die  power  claimed  in  tbia 
way  was  more  indefinite^  and  might  be  extended;  ttobod^ 
knows  how  far^  as  long  as  there  wa«  iicHind  enougho^  ighoranc^ 
and  superstition  in.  the  people  to  favour  the >  attempts  of  d^e 
priesthood*  Besides,  when  the  claim  was  of  divine  rights  dit 
pontiff  bad  this  advantage^  that  he  alone  was  considered  as  tk^ 
proper  interpreter  of  his  own  privileges.  The  case  was  to^U^ 
different  with  all  human  decrees,  authomy,  and  claiifis  what- 
erer.  Add  to  this,  that  whilst  they  derived  from  any  tevrel^ 
:tml  power,  they  could  never  ^rsdse  their  claims  above  ^ibft 
authority  which  was  acknowkdgc^d  to  be  the  source.  >  Bui 
Wihen  the  source  was  believed  to  be  in  heaven,  no  daiin  ^IV^f 
eiirtbly  powers,  however  arrogant,  coold  endanger  th^irexeeed*- 
Jisg  in  this  respect.  And  though  I  believe,  that  all  these  eon« 
Adorations  were  not  fully  in  view  at  the  beginning,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  for  these  purposes  they  employed^this  topick^  lA 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  when  they  would  have  attperwet, 
-secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  to  have  been  conferred  by  Peter,  a 
poor  fisherman  of  Galilee,  upon  the  pope» 
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%C  #«ii  Aome  time,  honrcyer^  before  the  old  ground  ot  6aliOik8| 
UnyatM  edfOs^  and  aoeieot  castom^  was  entirely  deifetietii 
ZjotiaiM,  due  totcesiiaur  of  InooGefit,  And  »  moil  asj^f ing  pon*' 
tiff,  recurred  t6  these  a»  the  sole  fouildation  of  his  pretended' 
idght  of  judging  in  die  last  resort.  Ic  wafei,  perhaptf^  prndenfi 
»6t  to  desert  a  ptea  at  once  lyrhieh  had  great  weight  with  maaf  4 
and  tprisk  att  iq^  an^relty^  whtch^  till  men^s  ears  wefe  laoii- 
Uanriflbed  irishit^  inight^  for  aught  he  knew^  he  bitt  little  regard* 
cd*  In  pxoceas  of  tinse^  however^  the-credidlty  of' the  pe^U 
ka«^iiig  pacie  with  dieir  dageneracy  in  knowledge^  and  Irattae^ 
aald  rationai  religion,  dispelled  all  apprehensions  on  diis  head^ 
aad  dke  ^jrepeal  of  the  canons  of  Sardica  by  other  councils^  com^ 

CHed  his  holiAfiSs  to  recur  to  the  new  ground  pointed  out  bf 
i&oceat^  which  was  found,  upon  tsial,  to  afford  a  nuichfirosc^ 
hoUom^  whenioa  to  erect  ^e  wonderfiil  fabrkk  of  the  kier* 
archyb 

'  Aceoadingly^  in  less  ihaafifi^r  years  after  this  pl^  had  ^ 
isshered  In  by  Innooeat,  it  hegpAto  be  a  coiamoa  topick  with 
die  poatift,  and  all  t^e  advocates  of  ponti^cal  jurisdiction* 
Hilarii^s^  in  due  first  letter  he.  wrote  arar  his  aecession  tp  the 
toapnl.  dniir^  oteoiinnB,  with  much  exultation,  the  prioiacy  otf 
8a.  Peter,  aadthe  di^ty of  hia sac.  ^Them sras the greatef 
iBieed  of  this  alteration,  as  Rome  was,  both  m  richea  and  splan* 
Aour,  dail^  dediAiag,  and,  from-  being  the  imperial  city,  waa 
iMBeomii  only  the  capkalof  Italy,  a  Gothick  kingdom,  as  Coiu 
atantinopie  was,  in  atrioti^ss^  the  only  imperial  city,  and  waa 
ttosr  bacome  much  superiour  to  the>other  in  papulousnass  and 
^eaLdi»  Accordiagly,  in  the  tioae  of  pope  Gelasius,  about^thd 
eAoaejof  die  itfth  century,  m  a  aynod,  consisting  moaUy  o^ 
^CfUaa.  bishops,  and  deponents  on  the  pontiff,  a  decree  ^^ 
infaMtained^  declaring  boldly,  (as  if,  says  BoweTy  ail  recoirda  had 
jbiecn  destroyed,  and  jnen  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
fMit  a  &w  y«ars ^e£om)  S^that  it  wasnot  to  any  councils,  or  thi 
i^  decree  of  any,  that  die  holy  roman  (cathdlick  add  apostdllck 
*^xh/ixfck  owed  bar  priittacy,  but  to  the  W4>rds  of  our  Sav(oui% 
H  saying,  in  the  gospel,  ^  ThoU  art  PeUr^  &c.^  and  thefebjt 
^  binlding  die  church  upon  him,  as  on  a  rock  if  hick  nothing 

#  could  shake  ;  that  the  Eoman  church  not  having  8{^  ol^ 
}^  wriakle,   wa%    consecrated   and    exalted  aboVe    all   othm^ 

#  churches,  by  the  presence  as  well  aa  by  the  death,  martyr* 
M  dom,  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  two  chief  apostles,  St* 
H'  Peter  and  Su  Paul^  who  suffered  at  Rome  under  Nero.  aOi 
M  at  different  times,  aa  the  hereticks  say,  but  at  the  aanie  tinl^f 
,^  snd'ontheaame  day ;  and  that  the  ^omail  church  is  the  firtt 
1^^  diurch,  b«eing  (bunded  by  the  first  apostle,  the  chuKabol 
^^  Alexandria  4Sia  ^e^ond,  being  foundad  by  his  -disiQipie,  &t« 

xk 
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^^  Mark,  in  his  name,  and  that  of  Antioch  the  third,  becailse 
^  St.  Pet«F  dvrelt  there  before  he  came  to  Rome,  and  in  ^diai 
*^  city  the  faithful  were  first  distiagoislMd  by  the  name  of 
*f  christiams." 

Why  wfis  there  no  mention  here,  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask,  q£ 
tjie  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  infinitely  mere  highl|h 
honoured^  ev«n  in  their  own  way  of  estimating  hooours)  than;; 
any  or  all  of  those  churches  put  together?  It  had  been  hooouir-*^ 
ed  by  the  presence,  the  ministry,  the  martyrd<om,  the  resurrc^^ 
tion^  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  s<^, 
(sunder  and  king  of  the  church  universal,  honoured  by  tte. 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  whole  college  of  apostlesf 
whereby  they  were  both  authorized  and  qualified  to  commence 
their  ministry,  honoured  further  by  the  express  command  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  his  apostles,  to  begin. the. discharge  of  thei£ 
office  at  Jerusalem* 

But,  8£u^s  the  Romanist,  it  Was  fortius  v«ry  reasc^ the 
murder  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  that  the  Jews,  were  rejected  £rom 
being  God's  people,  and  Jerusaleni.in  particnUr  humk^ed^  in 
being  denied  the  honours  she  had  otherwise  ^enjoyed,  as  the 
capital  of  the  church  of  Christ*  Is  it  then  reasonable,'  thait 
Jerusakm  should  be  punishedfor  the  death  of.the.^mast£r^  and 
Borne  rewarded  ^md  honoured  for  the  slaughter,  of  his  b&c^ 
rants  ?  Shall  that  be  pleaded  as  a  merit  to  ^  €ine,  which  is 
accounted  a  dishonour  to  the  other  ?  And  it  not  the  goilt^  oC 
die  munlerers,  but  the  testimony  given  to  the  truth  .by  th^ 
sufferers,  and  the  importance  of  the  oblsuion^  ace  the  things  to 
be  considered,  the  martyrdom  oi  Jesus  Christ  was  infinite^ 
more  important,  in  respect  both  of  the.  victim,,  and  of  ^  co&« 
sequencesythan  that  of  all  his  apostles  ai|d  foUov^ers  put  togOii^ 
then  It  is^  tarue^  the  infidel  Jews  were  irejected  as  a  natioQi 
because  they/hful  previously  rejected  the  Locd's  Messiah,candv 
in  this  fate,  the  .unbelieving  inhabitants  ^f  Jerusalem  justlj 
shared,  when  their  templeraod.  polity  were  destroyed ;.  but  this 
was  no  reason  why  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  bei^ 
iieving  inhabitants  and  believing  Jews,  a  church  which  Christ . 
himself  had  plan^tedy  and  which  was^  for  some  time,  watered 
by  the  joint  labours  of  all  his  apostles,  should  be^  involved  ill 
that  punishment.  On  the  coptrary^  tfa^ir  f aith^  their  fortitudes^ 
their  glory,  su-e  enhance  by  the  unbelief,  apostacy^  and.  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  their  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.  .  And 
that,  our  Lord  himself  meant  to  show  a.patrticular  respect  to 
J^is  faithful  servants  or  church,  in  that  city,. is  manifest  fvom 
what  has  been  observed,  the.  order  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  to 
wait  there  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  promise^  the  effusion^ 
of  the  spuit  ip«a  v^iriety.of  n^iraciiJous  gifts^  after  which  tbej 
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weire  l^r^  to  begin  their  ministry.  For  out  of  Zioa^this  new 
Ikw  was  to  issue,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalcm«  » 
I  adduce  all  this  more  as  an  argumentum  ad  haminem  to  the 
pftpisi,  than  as  implying,  that  it  was  intended  that  one  church 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction  over  another,  by  whomsoever  founds 
cMi«  The  disciples  were  commanded  to  call  no  man  fathet' 
upon  the  earth,  because  they  had  only  one  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  they  themselves  were  a^l  brethren ;  and  to  call 
ao  one  mmter^  teacher,  or  guide ;  because  Christ  alone  waa 
tii«ir  master,  their  teacher,  their  guide.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  criticise  minutely  this  decree  of  Gelasius.  It  founda' 
theirr  whole  claim  on  a  tradition,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
not  only  uncertain,  but  exceedingly  improbable.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  he  takes  just  as  much  of  tradition  atf 
will  suit  his  purpose,  and  no  more.  The  tradition  was  as 
linivcTsal,  and  much  more  probable,  that  Peter  was  likewise 
the  founder  of  Antioch ;  but  this  he  did  not  judge  convenientf 
to  admit.  Besides,  that  Mark  founded  Alexandria  in  Peter'a 
name,  had  never  been  h^ard  of  in  the  church  before.  In  thia 
pkiful  manner  he  was  obliged  to  mutilate  and  misrepresent 
tradition,  that  by  all  means  he  might  avoid  letting  it  appear^ 
that  tlw  dignity  of  those  several  cities  in  the  empire,  and  that 
s^ne,  had  determined  the  rank  of  their  respective  bishops^ 
With  a  gross  and  ignorant  people,  such  as  the  Homans  were^ 
now  become,  bold  assertions  would  supply  the  place  both  of 
arguments  and  of  testimonies.  The  pope  had  also  this  further 
motive  in  this  new  conceit,  to  mortify,  as  much  as  possible^ 
d»e  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  (the  only  prelate  powerful' 
enoug^h  to  be  a  rival)  by  exalting  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  above  him ;  and,  doubtless,  by  this  expedient,  he 
hoped  the  more  easily  to  gain  the  two  last  mentioned  bishops 
to  his  side. 

•  NoAing  from  this  time  forwards  was  heard  from  the  patro-i 
nisers  of  Komish  usurpation  but  Thou  art  Peteif^  and  I  give 
t^  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  and  so  forth.  Theso  . 
things  began  now  to  be  echoed  from  every  quarter.  What  is 
often  repeated,  how  weak  soever,  never  fails  to  make  some 
impression^  especially  on  the  illiterate.  The  hard  stone  is  at 
length  h<rflowed  by  the  eave's  drop,  however  feeble  and  unper- 
ceivable  the  effect  of  a  single  drop  must  be  accounted. 

Matters  were  advanced  so  far  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
C4entury,  that  when  pope  Symmachus  was  summoned  to  ap*r 
pear- before  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and  undergo  a  trial  fop 
several  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  it  was  pleaded  by 
actme,  (for  the  first  time,  indeed)  that  no  synod,  or  council 
had  a  right  to  judge  the  pope,  that  he  was  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  God  alone.    It  must  be  ownedy  that  thi^  notioi^ 


lllioti^  at  pt^es^ttt  like  an  article  of  fail)i  wkb  ev^i 
ton  dT  Rome,  (i  m&ait  not  every  Roman  catholick)  appeawdl 
fo  the  getieraltty  of  chrtatiantf^  at  the  time  It  was  broached,  es^ 
teedingly  extravagant  and  absurd;  But  the  synod  ffor  it  vtm 
t^  a  general  cotmcll)  which  Theodorick,  king  of  the  Goths| 

Siad  convened,  coniiisting  entirely  of  Italian  bi^opft,  wbb  wer^' 
n  several  respects,  dependant,  at^d  had  now,  of  a  loag  tittva^ 
ecMfstdered  the  exaltattoft  of  the  Roman  see  as  the  eicatt«tfott 
nf  th^if  country,  and  the  only  means  left  of  raismg  themselves 
ate^e  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire ;  though  they  war^  n^ 
tft^liusMe  to  give  a  positive  decision  in  this  extraordiitar^ 
<|ueStion,  were  satisfied  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  deeidtu^ 
itv  by  absolving  the  pontiff  from  all  the  charges  brought  againat 
him,  and  restoring  him  to  all  his  authority  both  within  aHi 
irtthout  the  city« 

it  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  the  advocates^  for  tki^ 
^rarcby  would  carry  the  privileges  they  derived  from  tfcse 

trinoe  of  the  aposdes,  as  they  commonly  affected  to  style  Ssw 
^etbr.  What  shall  we  think  of  this  hig^  prerogative,  the  ta» 
tie,  the  aibsolute  jus  divinum,  to  commit  all  crimes  with  iiti^ 
punity^  at  least  in  this  world,  being  amenable  td  no  juriadio- 
tion,  temporal  or  spiritual  i  Yet  nothing  less  than: this  was  tfaik 
pope's  benefit  of  clfergy !  Some,  to  avoid  one  absurdity  in  pw^ 
)ng  an  unbounded  licence,  have  run  into  another^  n»ainftainiiig 
the  impeccability  of  .pcf>es  in  action,  as  weil  as  theirr  tnfiadlihi^ 
)ity  in  judgmem.  But  let  any  man  who  has  read  their  history^ 
-  even  as  written  by  their  own  friends  and  favourers,  belief* 
them  to  be  either  impeccable,  or  infallible,  if  he  can.  I  shall 
only  remarl^,  by  the  way,  that,  in  an  Italian  synod,  aSseiafthled^ 
Jittle  more  than  a  century  before  the  pontificate  of  Symitta^^ 
chiis,  the  bishops^  however  partial  to  the  pope,  were  so  far 
from  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  council,  tlnM 
Aey  presented  a  petition  to  the  cmperour  Gratiatty  beggingk, 
as  a  special  favour,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  mi(^t  not  be 
f  judged  by  a  subordinatae  magistrate,  but  either  by  the  einper<* 
our  himself,  or  by  a  council*  And  to  obtain  so  much  as  this 
was  then  thought  a  very  great  acquisition,  though  now  it  wonH 
be  accounted  extremely  derogatory  to  the  holy  see. 

The  progress  of  the  pontiffs  was  indeed  rapid.  One  attain<. 
ment,  though,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  appeared  the  wt^ 
most  extent  of  their  ambition,  alwavs  served  but  as  a  step  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  something  still  higher.  **  A  ptr- 
**  son  never  mounts  ^o  high/'  said  Cromwell,  "  as  vrtien  he 
^  does  not  know  himself  how  far  he  desires  to  go.**  N^thitig 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  later  centuries,  thefe  Were  mtftiy 
pterogatives  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  papal  see,  i/fiAA 
the  popes  <tf -earlier  ages  expUcidy  disckueiied.  ^  -^o 
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'ttot^to  iMiim  to>  th*  netr  pka^  in  auppcm  of  the  hiemrchjrf 
'ftrat  aiftggeftted  by  Iimcfceat,  and  afterwards  solemnly  ratifi€4 
m  a.syood  by  Gelasius^  there  was  even  a  gradation  in  the  .u$4 
Aey  mad^  of  this^  and  in  the  consequences  they  deduced 
Imm  it.  A«  first,  it  was  Kettle  itiore  than  a  sort  of  divine  titles 
In  the  mm  of  Hodde^  totbsit  hondar  and  pr«»€edency,  which 
^M  had  for  several  ages  enjoyed  by  such  a  human  title  as  ( 
kftve  fDrmerly  et{>iained.  The  altering  of  their  ground*  there^ 
iere«*  seems  not  at  firiit  to  have  been  so  much  intended  for  ej^y 
Mmdmg  their  prerdgatives,  as  for  rendering  them  more  veoe* 
^MUe^  andmi^re  unassaitaUef  by  every  human  powen  B^ 
MfliDets  did  not  long  rest  here. 

-  Ftor  some  ages  the  primacy  of  Peter  was  understood  by  no- 
hvAy  to  implj^  more  ihiaa  that  he  was  a  president^  chairlMir, 
^r  first  in  rank^  in  the  apdstolick  college.  But  now  that  his 
f»refogative»  w«re  cnnstdered  as  the  ground-work  of  the  Ro- 
man ckims^  ev^^fytfue  Romanist  was  disposed  to  stretti^ 
ihteA  as  much  as  possible.  The  primacy  they  first  raised  into 
m  sttperinteiMleacy,  then  the  ^uperintendency  into  a  suprema- 
4f  i  and  the  supHsiUacy  they  at  length  exdted  into  despotism, 
CM*  an  absolute  and  uneontfoulable  ^risdiction.  Again,  what 
-was  granted  to  Peter,  by  his  mister,  was  nb  fonger  consider* 
md  in  the  way  it  had  been  formerty,  as  a  personal  reward  for 
Ae  important  confession  he  was  the  first  to  make.  Every 
jHT^rogatm,  which  they  fancied  to  have  belonged  to  him,  they 
HOW  ascribed  to  the  pope,  as  the  representative  of  hii  person, 
'*»*  the  inheritor  of  all  that  was  his.  What  a  wonderful  de- 
^^uetlon  from  a  liumber  of  premises,  every  one  of  them  as- 
warned  without  proof,  and  some  of  them  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  clearest  evidence. 

'  As  their  claims  advanced,  their  style  varied.  In  the  prt- 
mitive  ages,  the  utmost  that  Was  prietended,  was,  that  the 
€faufreh,  or  christian  society  in  Rome,  was  founded  by  the 
Apostle  ^etet  5  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  first  converts 
«o^  diristi&nity^  in  Rotne,  were  made  by  his  preaching  and 
ministry.  &m  not  satisfied  with  what  is  implied  in  this  ac- 
count, t*Hilr  he  was  the  first  who  preached  the  gospel  to  them, 
fhey  afterwards  would  have  that  capital  to  be  the  peculiar  see 
of  St.  Petfer,  where  he  was  settled  as  the  bishop,  or  fixed  pas- 
tor^  of  the  Congregation.  The  Romans  were  denominated 
"  the  peculiar  people  of  St.  Peter.  The  pontiff  was  become  his 
tnccessour  in  oflice.  Nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enongh,  they 
Quickly  affected  to  talk  of  Peter  as  ^till  personally  present 
;  there,  and  of  the  pope  as  the  organ  thi*ough  which  he  spoke. 
TlWeir  episcopal  throne  is  accordingly  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
Wbit  is  given  to  that  church  is  given  to  St.  Peter/  Tb  dts- 
obeythepopeifttoaSrontSt.  Peter;  nay,  it  is  to  rcbd  against 
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God,  and  tQ  reDauoce  his  9011  Jesus  .Clu'Ut,^aiidJ».tlmrefera 
BO  better  than  tjotj^  apo^tacy.  This  wa3  now  become  dmeir 
manner  univer&aUy. 

Nay,  so  far  did  pope  Stephen  the  second^  about  the  middlee^ 
of  the  eighth  century,  carry  this  matter,  tbfl^  in  wrttitLg  tm 
{?epin,  kiAg  of  France,  on  a  very  lurgent  pciaskxi,  he^thcmghr 
proper  to  use  the  apostle's  name  instead  of  his  own,  'and  thus  ^ 
begins  his  letter:  *'  Simon  Peter,  the  servant  and  apQade^of; 
^^  Jesus  Christ,  to.  three  most  excellent: kings,  Pepin^  Charles/ 
^^  ^Mdd  Carlomap,  to  all  the  holy  bishcips,  abbots,  &c.  to  aU 
^tht  dukes,  counts,  apd  captains  of  the  army,  and  to  Aar 
"  whole  people  of  France,  grace  to  .you  andpeaoe.  be  miiki«^ 
"  plied,     I  am  the  apostle  Peter,  to  whom  it  was  "said,  TAqu^ 
^^art  Peter  ^  and  upon  this  rock  wU  limld  mt^churchy  and  the  ^ 
"  gate^  of  heU  shall  not  prevail  agaimi  it* ,  And  to  thee  wiU'I^ 
"  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  he^tvpn  /  and  wbtHMoever  4kem\ 
**  shaU  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  hmven,  andwAeasoever\ 
^\  thou  shalt  hose  an  earthy  shall  be  hosed  in  hemoenh    Feedtm^^ 
^Ksheep*    As  all  this  was  said  to  me  peculiarly,  all  who  hear«^' 
«  ken  to  me,  and  pbey  my  exhortations,  may  be  certiun  that: 
*^  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  they  will  be  admitted  bitx>. 
"  everlasting  life,  cleansed  from  all  guilt,  &c."  He  proceeds  toc 
enjoin  them  to  assist  the  pope,  his  vicar,  and  the  Romansf 
his  favourite  pepple,  his  cho%^|i  flock,  by  making  war  upon 
the  LQmbard8,,tiiose  ravenij;^  wo)ves,  as  they  would< hope  for  . 
remission  here,  or  adi^ission  mt9  heave^n  hereafter;  and as^ 
sures  tbeoQi,  that  in  t^is  entreaty  and  conimand,  he  is  joined 
by  our  lady,  the  virgin  M^ry,  the  mother  of  God,  the  thrones  ; 
and  dominions,  tb^  principalities  and  powigrs,  and  the  wkofe 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  bo^t.     Now  .this,  on  p(^  Stephen's 
authority,  you:  may  pall  th^  third,  epistle  of  Peter,    fiut  oa 
comparing  it  with  the  former  (wo,  .we  cannot  help  remarking 
the  wonderful  change  in ,  the  s^ostle's  style*     In  this  be  is  » 
ppfect  braggart ;  whereas  in,  thos^  we  find  not «  syllaUe  of 
his .  high  prerogatives  and  claims.     So  far  was  he  then  fronr, 
assuming  any  superiority,  that  he  put  himself  on  a  level  not^' 
only  with  apostles,  but  with  evejfy  minister  of  the  word.     The* 
elders  (says  he,  Pet.  v.  1,)  that  are  amongst  ymi,  I  exhort,  tuhot 
am  also  an  elder.     The  Greek  words  are  more  emphatically^ - 
expressive  of  equality  than  the  English,  irf^uh^u§  r«$  <y  ifuf  «vi^««  ' 
KM>,M  0  ovfMT^tT^vls^^,  Thc  ^^  prcsbyters  amongst  you,"  he  says  nof- 
I  their  archpresbyter  command,  but  "  I  their  fellow-presbytev  * 
exhort.'*    And  to  what  does  he  exhort  them  ?  "  To  feed  the  ^ 
"  flock  of  God,  which  was  among  them,  acting  the  parts  o£ 
,**  bishops  or  overseers,  not  of  lords  ovjer  God's  heritage,  but ' 
^«  l^erving  as  pat,tetns  to  the  flock^  teaching  them  not  so  oradi' 
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«  by  precept  as  by  example."  Was  it  not,  however,  as  under 
dxephefds,  that  they  were  to  feed  loid  guide  the  christiaii  com- 
^  nmiiity  I  Undoubtedly.  Who  then  was  the  chief  shepherd  t 
This  ailso  we  learn  from  his  words.  It  was  not  Peter  himself. 
He  is  very  far  from  giving  such  a  suggestion.  But  it  was  Je« 
st&s  Christ,  his  and  their  common  master.  **'  When  the  diief 
^  shepherd,  #  «^««'»#^e«y,  shall  appear,  you  shall  receive  a  crown 
^^.of  glory.that  iadeth  not  away."  Nothing  here  of  that  arro* 
gant  and  imperious  style,  which  his  pretended  successours  so 
soon  assumed^  and  so  injuriously  fathered  upon  him.  In  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  of  the  epistles,  I  say  not  how  diiFerent,  but 
how  opposite,  are  they !  This,  transmitted  by  pope  Stephen, 
is  ^n  incentive,  by  every  means,  the  grossest  flattery  not  ex- 
cepted, to  war,  bloodshed,  and  vengeance.  Those  we  have 
in  the  sacred  canon,  breathe  nothing  but  humility,  peace,  and 
love,  a  meek  and  patient  submission  to  the  worst  evils  that 
men  could  inflict.  In  regard  to  the  new  fangled  titles  confer- 
red on  Mary,  of  our  l&dy^  and  the  mother  of  Gody  so  foreign 
imtxi  die  simple,  manner  of  the  inspired  penmen,  I  suppose  a 
IRomanitt  would  account  for  them  by  saying,  that  the  apostle 
iHiist  have  learnt  these  improvements  on  his  language  from  St. 
.Cyril,  who*  had,  long  ere  now,  carried  tp  heaven  the  news  of 
the  Nestorian  controversy,  and  his  own  triumph  at  the  toim^ 
cil  o£  Ephesus. 

To  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  proving  which  now 
cunc  in  vogue.  The  pope  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  chris- 
tian edifice  i  for  Christ  said  to  Peter,  On  this  rod  I  will  build 
mtf  church*  In  other  places,  however,  all  the  apostles  are  re- 
ppeaented  equally  as  foundations.  Again,  the  pope  alone  has 
the  whole  jurisdiction ;  for  Christ  said  to  Peter,  To  thee  will 
I  give,  the  keus  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
ifhaii  bind  on  earthy  shaH  be  bound  in  heaven.     Yet  the  same 

power  is,  almost  in  the  same  words,  in  another  passage  given 
to  all  the  apostles,  nay,  and  to  the  whole  church.     The  pope  is 

the  chief  shepherd,,  the  only  apostle  and  pastor,  that  derives  his 
|x»wer  from  .Christ :  all  other  bishops  are  under  shepherds 
*that  derive  their  power  from  the  pope.  And  how  is  this  evinced? 
.Alter the  shameful  fall  of  Peter  in  thrice  denying  his  master,  Je- 

■ii&Christ  judged  it  meet  to  bring  him  thrice  solemnly  to  profess 
ilia  ioW^  smd  subjoined  this  precept,  as  affording  the  apostlb 

the  means  of  givmg  th^  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth 
^f  his  profession :  Feedmyshiep^  and  feed  my  lambs.    Hence 

the  Romanist  sagely  concludes,  that  this  charge  belonged  only 
»to  Peter.  He  might  with  equal  reason  have  maintained,  that 
>aathe  question,  Lovest  thou  me  9  was  put  onl^r  to  Peter,  and 

tfaefthreefoU  profession  required  of  none,  and  given  by  nbne 

buthim^  it  was  not  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  other  apostles,  to 

love  their  master,  or  to  confess  him*    It  is  on  this  ground^ 
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also,  that«oaie4iav«  dared  to  advance,  in  contmdidtioB  equate 
ly  to  the  sen^e  and  to  the  words  of  serif  tune,  that  JPeter  vaa 
proper}}  the  only  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  ail  the  rest 
were  the  apostles  of  Peter.  Seriously  to  refute  such  a  princl* 
pie  would  be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  maintain  it. 

Niy,  to  show  a  little  more  of  their  wonderful  dexterity  la 
reasoning,  and  the  surprising  advantages  they  derive  from 
this  lund  of  St.  Peter,  the  pope^s  infallibility  is  thus  demon* 
strated  by  them.  Our  JLord  said  to  Peter,  befor/e  the  denid, 
as  being  the  only  disciple  who  was  in  imminent  danger,  (for 
the  traitor  is  out  of  the  question)  Siman^  Simo^^  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you^  that  he  may  stft  you  as  wheat ;  bui  J  hau€ 
prayed  for  thee^  that  thy  faith  fail  not  /  and  when  thou  art  com* 
^ertedy  strengthen  thy  brethren*  Those  who  think  it  neceasaiy 
Ko  mind  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  the  priacipiesof  reason, 
allege,  that  the  prayer  that  his  faith  might  not  fail,  mean^  evi» 
dently  that  he  might  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  a- total  de« 
fection  from  Christianity,  which  he  would  soon,  by  repeatedly 
abjuring  his  master,  appear  on  the  brink  of  doing.  But  who 
thinks  it  necessary  to  mind  these  in  disputing  i  I  he  import  of 
this  passage,  says  the  Romanist,  is,  Christ  prayed  that  Peter 
•might  have  the  gift  of  infallibility,  or,  as  they  also  term  itf 
inerrabiiity,  in  his  judgment  concerning  all  articles  of  chris* 
tian  doctrine.  Peter  then  alone  was,  and  consequent^  die 
|)ope,  his  sole  heir  and  representative,  alone  is,  infallible. 

I  shall  give  but  one  other  specimen  of  this  Roqiish  logick. 
When  in  the  ages  of  the  church,  posterior  to  those  I  have  yet 
temarked  on,  the  popes  claimed  to  be  the  true  depositaries  of 
iill  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  how  satia£ftctoiy 
was  the  proof  they  produced  in  support  of  their  claim,  from 
this  passaq;e.  They  said^  Lord^  behold  here  are  twa  swords* 
And  he  saidy  It  is  enough.  Here  they  shrewdly^ask,  Whj^ 
were  there  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  two  swords  ?  The  anr 
swer  is  plain :  It  was  to  denote  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
power,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  deposited  with  the  diurch,  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual ;  and  that  these  two  were  sufficieii|t 
for  all  her  occasions.  But  why  are  these  supposed  to  be  i^ 
trusted  solely  to  the  pope  ?  If  they  were  intrusted  to  Peter^ 
the\  are  certainly  intrusted  to  the  pope.  And  that  they  jwere 
intrusted  to  Peter  is  manifest  from  this,  that  Peter  afterwarita 
used  one  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  evangelist  John,  iH 
cutting  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus,  a  servant  of  t^e  bi^ 
priest.  And  if  he  had  one  of  these  swords,  what  good  rea^ 
son  can  be  given  why  he  should  not  have  both  i  Thds,  by  a 
regular  deduction,  as  convincing  to  a  Romanist  as  deBion<« 
stration,  it  b  proved,  that  the  pope  is  the  onlyfcNUitaiii  of  aB 
authority,  both  temporal  and  spiritual* 
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IN  my  preceding  lectures,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
pftpacy,  I  have  been  more  particular,  and  treated  thhigs  more 
ife  detail^  than  I  had  at  first  intended.  But  on  so  complex  if 
fobject,  to  which  so  great  a  variety  of  different  Md  even  di»-' 
stmilaft-  circumstances  contributcrd,  it  is  not  easy  to  consult  at* 
once  l>revity  and  perspicuity.  Besides,  in  this  deduction,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  elucidate  the  latent  caus'es,  whfch 
co-operated  in  rearing  this  wonderful  fabrick,  in  a  narrative 
of  its  advancement,  according  to  the  order  of  time.  To  have 
attempted  this  would  have  led  me  to  make  an  abridgment  of 
ecdesiastick  history,  and  to  interweave  with  it  such  critical 
itiquiries,  as  would  serve  to  expose  the  srecret  springs  and  pro« 
^ess  of  that  enormous  power.  But  this  would  nave  occa- 
9ioned  a  still  more  minute  detail,  and  would,  after  all,  have 
scarcely  been  so  satisfactory  as  the  manner  I  have  adopted.  A 
l^cimber  of  di^fferent  springs,  in  the  great  machine,  which  ope- 
liftted  separately,  though  simultaneously,  I  have  been  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider  separately.  In  the 
d«duetionjB  I  have  given  of  each,  I  have  conformed  mysdf, 
9S  much  as  possible,  to  the  order  of  time,  that  die  different 
p^iases,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  same  pfea,  at  difi^ 
ferent  periods,  might  be  considered  and  compared.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  you  may  have  observed  from  what  has  beetr 
said  on  the  subject  of  appeals,  and  on  the  different  fouiida» 
jtions  on  which  Rome,  at  different  periods,  raised  her  title  tXg 
jurisdiction.  But  when  leaving  one  topick  I  recurred  to  ano^ 
ther,  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  it  were,  in  ordef 
t^  resume  the  history  of  that  particular,  also,  from  the  beg^n* 
ning.  My  object,  in  these  discourses,  is  not  to  give  a  narra^^ 
jtive  of  facts,  but  from  known  facts,  with  their  attendant  cir^ 
ciinistances,  f>y  comparing  one  with  another,  to  deduce  prhs 
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ciples  and  causes.  I  have  already  gone  so  far  this  way,  not 
with  a  view  to  supersede  the  accounts  given  by  the  historian^ 
but  rather  to  enable  you  to  read  those  accounts  with  greater 
attention  and  advantage.  Many  circumstances,  apparently 
trivial,  in  a  detail  of  facts,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  a  has- 
ly  reader,  which  yet  may  be  of  very  considerable  consequence 
for  bringing  to  light  the  springs  of  action,  and  accounting  for 
other  things  with  which,  at  first,  to  a  superficial  observer^ 
they  may  appear  to  have  little  or  no  connexion.  In  what  re- 
mains of  this  inquiry  into  the  Roman  hierarchy,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  so  particular,  but  shall  briefly  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  principal  causes  (for  to  name  all  would  be  impossible) 
which  co-operated  in  rearing  this  strange  medley  of  divine  (as 
it  was  called)  and  human,  spiritual  and  secular,  dominion. 

There  is  none  who  has  read  church  history  with  the  least 
attention,  but  must  be  sensible,  that,  from  the  very  begiiining 
of  papal  po'^er,  it  has  been  much  more  considerable  and  con- 
^icuous  in  the  west,  than  in  the  east.  Indeed,  for  some, 
centuries,  the  Roman  pontiff  hardly  made  any  pretensions  i|i 
the  east,  except  in  regard  to  his  precedency,  which,  as  it  ha4 
been  setiled  by  early  but  tacit  consent,  and  preserved  by  cua«N 
tpm,  the  eastern  prelates  were  not  disposed  to  controverts 
But  when  from  a  bare  precedepcy,  in  point  of  rank,  he  came 
to  extend  his  claim  to  jurisdiction,  he  always  met  from  them 
a  vigorous  and  often  successful  opposition.  The  case  waai 
not  entirely  similar  with  the  western  bishops,  over  whom  the, 
pope  obtained  a  considerable  ascendant,  much  earlier  than  i% 
was  in  his  J^ower  to  do,  in  regard  to  his  oriental  brethren. 
Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  diflPerence. 

in  the  first  place,  in  some  of  the  earliest  ages,  if  we  except 
ijie  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Carthage,  and  some  principal  cities, 
those  in  the  west  were  in  general,  beyond  all  comparison, 
mferiour  both  in  knowledge  and  acuteness  to  the  orientals, 
and  were  therefore  much  better  adapted  to  be  implicit  fol- 
lowers, first,  during  the  church's  worldly  obscurity,  of  thq 
ipost  respectable  characters,  afterwards,  during  her  worldl)/; 
splendour,  of  the  most  eminent  sees.  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
in  the  violent  measures  he  adopted  against  the  Quarto-deci- 
(nans,  in  Asia,  in  the  second  century,  seems  to  have  had  no 
adherents,  even  among  those,  who,  in  the  observance  of 
Easter,  the  only  point  in  dispute,  followed  the  same  custom 
with  himself.  As  little  had  Stephen  the  first,  in  the.  third 
^eiitury,  in  his  measures  against  the  African  rebaptizers  qf 
those  who  had  been  baptized  by  hereticks  or  schismaticks. 
Ireneus,  bishop  of  Lyons^  on  account  of  his  personal  char^c- 
tery  was  of  ten  times  more  authority  even  in  the  west.tha«- 
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pbpe  Victor ;  and  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  than  pope 
Stephen.  But  matters  underwent  a  very  great  change  after 
dhristianity  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  legal  establish- 
ment. Then  indeed  the  difference  between  one  see  and 
another,  both  in  riches  and  in  power,  soon  became  enormous.* 
And  this  could  not  fail  to  produce,  in  the  sentiments  of  man« 
kind,  the  usual  consequences.  Such  is  the  constant  progress 
in  all  human  polities  whatever.  In  the  most  simple  state  of 
society,  personal  merit,  of  some  kind  or  other,  makes  the 
only  noticeable  distinction  between  man  and  man.  In  polities^ 
purely  republican,  it  is  still  the  chief  distinction.  But  the 
farther  you  recede  from  these,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the 
monarchical  model,  the  more  does  this  natural  distinction  give 
place  to  those  artificial  distinctions,  created  by  riches,  office^, 
and  rank. 

When  Rome  was  become  immensely  supcriour  both  in  splen- 
dour, and  in  opulence,  to  every  western  see,  she  would,  with 
great  f&cility,  and,  as  it  were  naturally,  (if  nothing  very  un- 
usual or  alarming  was  attempted)  dictate  to  the  other  sees  in 
the  west ;  the  people  there  having  had,  for  several  ages,  very- 
little  of  the  disputatious,  dogmatizing,  humour  of  their  bre- 
thren in  the  east.  It  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  same  effect, 
that  Rome  was  the  only  see  of  very  great  note,  which  concurred 
with  several  of  them  in  language,  Latin  being  the  predominant 
tongue  among  the  western  churches,  as  Greek  was  among  the 
eastern.  It  was  natural  for  the  former,  therefore,  to  consider 
themselves  as  more  closely  connected  with  the  Roman  patri* 
arch  than  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  or  any  of  the  other 
oriental  patriarchs.  A  similar  reason,  when  not  counteracted 
by  other  causes,  operated  among  the  Greeks,  to  make  theni 
prefer  a  Grecian  patriarch  before  a  Latin  one. 

I  acknowledge,  as  I  hinted  before,  that  this  natural  bias  wa$ 
frequently  surmounted  by  other  causes.  When  the  orientals 
were  divided  into  parties  by  their  disputes,  as  was  often  the 
case,  the  Romans  could  then  obtain  almost  any  thing  froth 
the  side  they  favoured,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  parties 
agahst  each  other.  But  this  humour,  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely without  eflPect,  was  but  temporary  with  them,  and  com- 
monly lasted  no  longer  than  the  controversy  which  gave  rist 
to  it.  Like  an  elastick  body,  though  it  may  be  very  much 
bent  by  the  proper  application  of  external  force,  no  sooner  is 
the  force  removed,  than  of  itself  it  resumes  its  former  state; 
Nevertheless,  on  bodies  of  this  sort,  such  violence,  frequently- 
repeated,  will  produce  some  change. 

One  thing,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  effect  a  hearty 
Coalition  between  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  the  contempt  which^ 
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the  former  were,  from  early  childhood,  inured  to  entertftin  of 
the  genius  and  understanding  of  the  latter.  Notwithstandins 
the  superiority  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  them  by  sub- 
duing their  country,  and  all  the  eastern  monarchies  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  the  Grecians  could 
not  help  considering  them  as  no  better  than  a  sort  of  barba- 
rians, a  little  more  civilized  than  the  Scythians,  or  the 
Tartars.  "  These  men,"  said  Photius,  the  Greek  patri<- 
arch,  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  proved  the  occasion  of 
die  schism  between  the  oriental  churches  and  the  occidental ; 
these  men,  speaking  of  the  Latins,  ^^  sprung  from  the  darkness 
"  of  the  west,  have  corrupted  every  thing  by  their  ignorance, 
"  and  have  even  proceeded  to  that  pitch  of  impiet\^  and  mad^ 
^  ness,  as  to  foist  words  into  the  sacred  symbol  confirmed  by 
**  all  the  councils."  The  Greeks  often  bragged  that  the  Latins 
were  their  scholars.  "  They  have  nothing,"  said  they  "  which 
<^  diey  have  not  gotten  from  us,  not  even  the  names  of  their 
^^  ceremonies,  mysteries,  and  dignities,  such  as  baptism,  ett- 
**  charist,  liturgy,  parish,  diocese,  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
**  monk,  church,  which  they  often  stupidly  misunderstand,  awl 
•*  wretchedly  misapply."  But  though  the  Greeks  never  show«- 
ed  much  inclination  to  a  cordial  union  with  the  Latins,  they 
were  far  from  being  so  closely  united  among  themselves  as  the 
X.atins  generally  were.  1  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  difference  in  the  Greeks,  such  as  their  ingenuity 
itself)  which  could  ill  brook  the  dictatorial  manner,  and  their 
disputative  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind. 

But  there  was  another  remarkable  cause  arising  from  the 
different  constitutions  of  these  two  great  parts  of  the  empiret 
Jkhe  oriental  and  the  occidental.  The  former,  as  being  beyond 
all  comparison  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most 
civilized,  was  sooner  brought  to  a  regular  form  of  government, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  I  had  before  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  ecclesiastick  polity  was^  in  a  great  measure, 
modelled  upon  the  civil.  All  the  cities  of  greatest  eminence, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  churches,  were  situated  in  the.ea^ : 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  Cesftrea, 
£pbesus,  were  cities  of  that  note,  with  which  nothing  in  the 
west,  if  we  abstract  Rome  itself,  was  worthy  to  be  compared. 
Accordingly,  except  Milan  in  Italy,  and  Carthage  in  west 
Africa,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  bishop  in  the 
pccidental  churches  above  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan. 

And  even  those  I  have  named,  Milan  and  Carthage,  were 
considerably  inferiour,  both  in  jurisdiction  and  in  wealth,  not 
only  to  the  three  great  patriarchal  sees  in  the  east,  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  but  even  to  the  principalof 
those  called  exarchal,  such  as  Ephesus  and  Cesarea.     Conse- 
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ifacndf)  the  pope  bad  not  m  the  west  a  single  -bi^op,  of  con* 
sideration  and  rank,  sufficient  to  be,  in  any  degree,  qualified 
for  either  a  rival,  orach£ck«  It  is  manifest,  that  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  ther^  were  not,  at  least  for  some  ages,  any 
irho  had  the  inspection  of  s»ore  than  a  single  province.  The 
disparity^  therefore,  was  so  exceedingly  great  in  the  west,  as 
tx>  give  the  utmost  scope  for  the  ambition  of  a  see,  which  4b 
respect  of  worldly  circumstances,  had  been  so  remarkably 
distinguished. 

When  there  is  an  equality,  or  even  nearness,  in  riches  and 
power  among  those  who  share  it,  we  may  be  assured,  there  will 
always  be  emulation  ,  but  if  you  raise  one  of  the  possessors 
distinguishably  above  the  rest,  you  not  only  destroy  their  emu« 
lation,  but  give  a  contrary  direction  to  their  ambition,  and 
make  them  fain  to  court  the  man  whom  they  cannot  hope 
successfully  to  emulate*  Nay,  the  very  rivalship  which  the 
rest  entertain  of  one  another,  leads  them  to  act  this  part  with 
regard  to  him  whom  more  fortunate  circumstances  has  raised 
into  their  superiour ;  that,  by  his  means,  they  may  the  moi« 
easily  surmount  their  equals.  Rome,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
not  at  first  considered  as  a  patriarchate.  The  whole  of  Italy 
laade  but  one  civil  diocese,  which,  as  I  observed  ouce  before, 
was  on  account  of  its  extreme  populousness,  as  well  as  opulence, 
divided  into  two  lieutenancies,  or  vicariates.  The  one  was 
called  the  vicariate  of  Rome,  the  other  that  of  Italy  :  the  capi- 
tal of  this  last  was  Milan.  The  first  title,  therefore,  the  pope 
enjoyed,  after  the  church,  in  Constantine^s  time,  had  been  mo- 
delled in  this  manner,  was  the  vicar  of  Rome,  as  the  bishop 
of  Milan  was  called  the  vicar  of  Italy  ;  nor  was  the  pope,  if  I 
remember  right,  honoured  with  the  name  of  patriarch,  though 
he  was  always  allowed  the  precedency  till  the  synod  of  Chal- 
€edon  in  the  fifth  century.  But  as  he  had  been  time  immemo- 
rial denominated  the  vicar^  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  suppress  a 
tide  firmly  established  by  custom,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  near  that  period,  have  judged  it  more  poli- 
tical not  to  attempt  the  suppression  ;  but  to  add  to  vicar ^  by 
way  of  explanation,  in  order  to  disguise  its  inferiority,  the 
words,  of  Jesus  Christy  and  with  this  addition  to  arrogate  it 
as  peculiar. 

The  bishop  of  Milan,  who,  by  that  first  division,  was  vicar 
of  Italy,  was  on^a  foot  of  equality,  in  respect  of  his  title,  and 
even  of  the  nature,  though  not  of  the  extentof  his  jurisdiction, 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  insomuch,  that  nothing  but  the  im- 
mense disparity  there  was  in  riches  and  splendour,  and  almost 
^all  external  circumstances,  could  have  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing a  rival.    This  disparity,  however,  did  effectually  prevent 
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sdl  rivalty,  and  make  it  coiitlucive  berth  to  the  interest  vmA  ^ 
the  ambition  of  the  former,  to  forward,  instead  of  opposing-^ 
the  designs  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident,*  therefore,  that  the 
popes,  even  from  the  beginning,  had  ill  the  west  incortiparablj^ 
a  more  advantageous  shuation  for  the  acquisition  of  power, 
than  anv  patriarch  in  the  east  was  possessed  of.  It  is,  in  like 
manner,  evident,  and  might  almost  have  been  concluded  be^ 
forehand,  that  he  could  not,  without  a  concurrence  of  events 
quite  extraordinary,  have  brought  the  oriental  to  the  same  im- 
plicit submission  and  obedience  to  which  he  actually  brought 
the  occidental  churches. 

It  is  proper  also  here  to  observe  another  fortunate  circum- 
atance,  which  operated  very  early  for  the  advancement  of  hii 
authority.  To  the  vicarage  of  Rome  belonged  ten  provinces', 
including  the  islands  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  As  iii 
these  there  were  no  metropolitans,  as  all  were  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  capital  itself,  and  thence  were  de- 
nominated suburbicary  provinces,  the  vicar  of  Rome,  or  pope, 
As  he  was  called,  had  not  only  aH  the  power  of  an  exarch  ovet 
the  whole  ten  provinces,  but  that  also  of  the  primate  ih  every 
province.  There  was  in  him  a  Coalition  of  both  jurisdictions, 
the  metropolitical  and  the  patriarchal.  As-  the  metropolltail 
had  the  charge  of  ordaining  the  bishops  of  his  province,  slrid 
the  patriarch  that  of  ordaining  the  metropolitans,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  had  the  charge,  feither  by  himseflf,  or  by  his  delegates', 
of  ordaining  every  bishop  within  the  provinces  of  his  vicariate. 
These  rights  he  gradually  extended,  as  circumstances  favour^ 
«d  his  views,  first  to  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy,  which  ini 
eluded  west  Illyricttm,  and  west  Africa,  afterwards  to  all  thi 
occidental  churches,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  and  lastly,  aa 
of  divine  right,  and  therefore  unalienable,  over  the  whole  ca- 
tholick  church.  This  last  claim,  however,  hath  subsisted  only 
in  theory. 

That  these  pretensions  were  introduced  gradually  is  a  fact*^ 
indisputable.  Pope  Leo,  in  one  of  his  letters  still  extant,  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul,  explicitly  disclaims  the  right  of  ordaining' 
them.  That  pontiff  was  not  deficient  either  in  ambition  or  in' 
abilities.  And  one  would  have  thought  he  might  have  been' 
better  instructed  in  the  divine  and  unalienable  rights  of  his  see, 
if  any  conception  of  such  rights  had  been  entertained  in  his' 
time.  But  the  zenith  of  the  hierarchy  was  too  sublime  a  pin- 
nacle to  be  attained  by  a  few  bold  leaps.  It  was  by  innumer- 
able steps,  not  considerable,  taken  severally,  that  that  amazing 
and  dizzy  height  at  length  was  reached.  It  was  not  till  after 
repeated  successes  in  the  attainments  of  objects  far  below  the^ 
summit,  that  this  great  antitype  of  Lucifer  said  in  hU  heart, 
Iwiil  ascend  into  heaven^  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars 
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£^  God}  I  vfiU  dt  upon  the-  mount  of  the  congregation^  (or 

church,  as   the  word  imports)  /  rvili  mcend  above  the  heights 

qf  the  clouds,  I  will  be.  Hie  the  Mo*t  High.     But  to  retunii 

there,  can  be.  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  patriarchs  in  the  west 

did  greatly  facilitate  the  attejiipts  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  sup^ 

fly.  their  place,  first  in  consecrating  their  metropolitans,  and 

afterwards  even  in  ordaining  the  suffragans. 

; .  Again,  one  great  advantage  which  Rome  derived  from  her 

v^&t  opulence  and  rich  domains^  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  neighs 

houring  islands^  was  the  power  she  acquired  of  employing  and 

supporting  missions,  in  distant  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  pre* 

pagation  of  the  gosptL    When  by  means  of  missions  and  ex- 

^ence  churches  were  planted  in  any  country^  they  were  always 

accounted  dependent  on  that  as  the  mother  church  by  whom 

the  missionaries  were  employed.     In  this  manner,  by  the  monk 

Augustine^  a  missionary  of  Gregory  the  first,  the  Anglo-Saxons 

in  Britain  were- converted;  from  idolatry  near  the  end  of  the 

sixth  century.:.   The  Britons,  or  ancient  inhabitants^  had  in^ 

deed  been  christians  for  some  ages  before.     But  they  were 

CDe  now  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  habitations^  and  confined 

\fy  those  new  comers  to  a  small  part  of  the  island,  the  princi* 

pality  of  Wales.     In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century^  the 

Germans  were,  in  like  manner,  converted  by.  Winfrid,  or  Bo** 

niface,  a  missionary  of  Gregory  the  second,  which  Boniface,  I 

may  remark  in  passing,  is  the  first  ecclesiastick  on  record,  who 

took  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  St.  Peter,  that  is,  to  the  Roman 

see,  a  security  which  was  afterwards,  eaiacted  by  the  pope^  not 

only  of  all  legates  and  servants  of  his  court,  but  of  all  bishops 

whatever ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  its  being  omiu 

ted,  it  was  engrossed  in  the  pontifical,  among  the  rites  to  be 

observed  in  consecration.     Nor  did  a  question  of  this  kind  of 

pre-occupancy  prove,  about  a  century  afterwards,  the  least  con«* 

siderable  cause  of  the  great  schism  till  subsisting  between  the 

omental  and  the  occidental  churches.     The  disputed  titles  of 

l^atius.and  Photius  to  the  patriarchate  of  Consuntiuople, 

and  even  the  differences  in  docjirine  and  ceremonies,  between? 

the.  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  wouki  have  been  much  more  easily 

adjusted  than  the  lucrative  pretensions  that  both  Rome. and 

Constantinople  made  to  the  superiority  smd  patronage  of  the 

new  converted  churches  of  Bulgaria.     That  of  right  from  alt 

the  principles  which  then  prevaikd,  they  should  have  been  de-- 

geodent  on  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  can  scarcely,  i^ 

ll^ade  a  doubt.     But  Rome  was  ever  interfering  5  and  tlus  was 

ti^o  great  an  acquisition  to  lose  sight  of.     Paul,  indeed,  avoid-* 

ed  to  promulge  the  gospel  in  places  where  Christ  had  already 

been  made  known,  lest  he. should  build  on  another  o^ian's  fouA- 
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dation,  and  thereby  bestow  hi^.tiaae  and  kbourJkss' profi^ddty 
for  the  common  cause*  That  maxim  axMwered  adixvh-ablyy 
when  the  end  was  the  advancement  of  a  spiritual  kingdom^ 
peace,  and  truth,  and  righteousness,  the  honour  of  God^  aiuL 
happiness  of.  mankind.  He  mig^t  then  well  s^,,that  Christ 
is  preached,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever,,!  do,  and  wiU^' 
rejoice.  But  the  case  was  jqpite  altered  when  conversions  to*  au 
nominal  more  than  real  Christianity,  were  made  the  isi^iiiu-^ 
ments  of  a  new  sort  of  copquest,  mere  engines  for  extendiogf^ 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  Constantinople  could  do  a  good  deaL- 
in  this  way,  but  Home  still  more.  *' 

I  shall  mention  another  excellent  pieicje  of  p^pal  policy,,  first 
introduced  by  Damasus,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth,  centuvyy 
and  commonly  called  the.  legatine  pawen    The  introduction  id- 
this  practice,  and  what  gave  rise  to  it,  I  shall  give  you  ^om^ 
our  English  biagrapher's  history  of  that  pope.-^^^  Acbotiiuv 
^  bishop  of  Thessalonka,  was  the  first  who  ;enjoyedy  undor 
^  Damasus,  the  title  of  the  pope's  vicar.     He  was  nominaml 
*^  to  this  o£ce,  in  east  Illyricum,  on  the  following  occasioa? 
^  Illyricuoi^.  comprising  all  aacient  Greece,  and  mBmy^pw^ 
^^  vinces  on  the   Danube,  whereof  Sdrmiam  rnras  the  cafitaly* 
^  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  beiooged  to,  thei 
^  western  empire.     But  in  the  .year  379,  Dacia  and  Gpcscc 
^^  were,  by  Gracian^  disjoined  from  the  more  .westeriy -pro*' 
^  vinces^  and  added,  in  favour  of  Thepdosius,  to  the  easterm 
^  empire,  being  known  by  the  name  of  east  Ill3^icum,  whereofi 
^^  Thessaionica,  the  metropolis  of  Macedon,  was  the  ehiei 
^  city.     The  bisbdpa  of  Rome,  as  presiding  in  the  metropolis^ 
^^  of  the  empire,  haid  begun  to  claim  a  kind  of  joriadiction,  or 
^  rather  inspection,,  in  ecclesiaattcal.  matters^  over  all  the  pyo-*^ 
^  vinces  of  the  western  empire ;  which  was  the  first  great  ^tep* 
*^  whereby  they  ascended  to  the  supremacy,  they  afterwards 
^  claimed  and  established.     This  Damasus  was  unwiHing  to 
^  resign,  with  respect  to  Utyricum^  even  alter  that  constry 
*^  was  dismembered  from  the  western,  and  added  to  the  eastsi^ 
^  empire.     In  order^  therefore,  to  maintain  his  claim,  he  vf^'. 
^  pointed  Acholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,.  to   act  in  his* 
^  stead  ^ vesting  in  him  the  power  which  he  pretended  to^ have* 
**  over  those  provinces.    Upon  the  death  of  Acholius,  he  con* 
^*  ferred  the  same  dignity  on  his  successour  Anysius,  as  did-, 
^^  the  following  popes  on  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Thessalo-' 
^^nica;  who,  by  thus  supporting  the  pretensions  of  RomSii- 
^^  besame  the  first  bishops,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  patriarchs  of 
<^  east  Illyricumr  for  they  are  sometimes  distinguished  witlv 
*^  that  tide.     This,  however,  was  not  done  without  oppositiony^:- 
^  the  other  metropolitans  not  re^idily  acknowledging  .for  their* » 
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^superiour  one  who^  till  that  time^  had  been  their  equaL  Sj* 
M  riciusv  who  succeeded  Damasus,  enlarging  the  power  claim* 
*<^«d  by  his  preddcess#r,  decreed,  that  no  bishop  should  be 
^*  ordained  in  east  Illyricum  without  the  consent  and  approba* 
**  tion  of  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  But  it  was  some  time 
*(  before  this  decree  took  place.  Thus  were  the  bishops  o^ 
**  Thessalonica  first  appointed  vicegerents  of  the  bishops  of 
**  Rome,  probably  in  the  year  382.  The  contrivance  of  Da- 
*^  masus  was  notably  improved  by  his  successours,  who,  in 
**  order  to  extend  their  authority,  coiiferred  the  title  of  their 
*^  vicars,  and  the  pretended  power  annexed  to  it,  on  the  most 
^^enslnent  prelates  of  other  provinces  and  kingdoms,  engaging 
^^  them  thereby  to  depend  upon  them,  and  to  promote  the 
**  authority  of  their  see,  lo  the  utter  suppression  of  the  ancient 
*^  rights  and  liberties  both  of  bishops  and  synods*  This  dig^^ 
*>  iiity  was,  for  the  most  part,  annexed  to  certain  sees,  but 
**  sbmetimes  conferred  on  particular  persons.  The  institution 
*' of  vicars  was,  by  succeeding  popes,  improved  into  that  of 
*^  legates ;  or,  to  use  De  Marca's  expression,  the  latter  institu^ 
**  tion  was  grafted  on  the  former.  The  legates  were  vested 
^''  with  a  far  greater  power  than  the  vicars ;  or,  as  pope  Leo 
**  expresses  it,  were  admitted  to  a  far  greater  share  of  his  care^ 
*i  though  not  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  They  were  scnt^ 
((  on  proper  occasions,  into  all  countries,  and  never  failed  ex* 
"  citing,  to  the  utmost  stretch,  their  boasted  power,  oppress* 
^^  ing,  in  virtue  of  their  paramount  authority,  the  clergy  as 
*^  well  as  the  people,  and  extorting  from  both  large  sums,  to 
**  support?  the  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  they  lived**' 
jT.  Thus  far  our  historian*  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  better 
£alculated,  for  both  extending  and  securing  their  authority^ 
)than  thus  engaging  all  the  most  eminent  prelates  in  the  differ* 
(ent  countries  of  Christendom,  from  a  principle  of  ambition,  as 
wiell  as  interest,  to  favour  their  claims*  Rome  was  alrtzdy 
gotten  too  far,  as  we  have  seen,  above  the  episcopal  sees  of  the 
.wtst,  for  any  of  them  to  think  of  coping  with  her,  and  was^ 
besides,  too  distant  to  excite  their  envy.  But  it  would  greatly 
gratify  the  covetousness,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  vanity,. en 
those  bishops  whom  she  was  thus  pleased  to  distinguish^  to  be^ 
by  her  means,  raised  considerably  above  their  peers  and  neigh* 
hours. 

.  Add  to  this,  that  not  only  the  ambitious  views  of  individuals 
served  to  promote  the  schemes  of  Rome,  but  the  general  am* 
bition  of  the  clerical  order  greatly  forwarded  her  views*  The 
western  empire  soon  came  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  hs^ 
dependent  states  and  kingdoms.  Now  in  the  fonh  into  which 
the  church  had  been  moulded  before  the  division,  a  foundation 
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liad  been  laid  For  incessant  interrferings  and  bickerings^  in 
every  country,  between  the  secular  powers  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical^  In  -these  interferings,  the  priitipal  advantage  of  the 
latter  arose  from  the  union  that  subsisted  among  the  churchei 
of  different  countries^  as  members  of  one  great  polity.  And 
even  this  connexion,  (however  possible  it  might  have  been  t6 
preserve  it  for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  piety  atid  vif- 
lue)  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  preserve,  for  the  purpose 
of  spiritual  dominion,  unless  they  were  united  under  a  com- 
mon head.  The  republican  form  of  any  kind,  democratical 
oraristocratrcal,could  never  answer  in  such  a  situationof  affair^. 
Not  are  only  commonwealths  slower  in  their  operations  than  the 
exigencies  of  such  a  state  would  admit,  but  they  can  do  nothing 
without  the  authority  of  a  legislative  council ;  and  this  it 
ny^ould  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  temporal  princes  totally  to  ob- 
struct, either  by  preventing  them  from  assembling,  or  by  dis- 
persing them  when  assembled.  And  from  any  state,  or  king 
dom,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  pre- 
vent  a  deputation  being  sent.  The  monarchic^  form,  there- 
fore, supported  by  the  prejudices  and  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple,, was  the  only  adequate  means  both  of  preserving  Und  of 
extending  the  high  privileges,  honoUts,  titles,  and  immunities, 
claimed  universally  by  the  sacred  order,  and  which  they  most 
•trehubusiy  contended  for,  as  the  quintessence  of  Christianity, 
the  sum  of  all  that  the  Son  of  God  had  purchased  for  man- 
kind. This  could  not  fail  to  induce  the^  to  put  themselves 
utider  the  protection  of  the  only  bishop  in  the  west,  who  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  support  their  hold  pretensions. 

I  must  likewise  anid,  however  unlikely,  that  the  ambition 
pf  secular  princes  concurred  in  the  establishment  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  hieYarchy.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  thsHi 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  princes  of  Christendom,  and 
dleir  people,  to  combine  against  it.  But  thoUgh  this  was  the 
general  and  most  lasting  interest  of  all  the  states  of  Europe 
.what  was,  or  atleast  was  conceived  to  be,  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  a  particular  prince,  or  state,  might  be  to  favour  the 
Iderarchy.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Eurc^an  tnonarchs 
were  almost  ineessantly  at  war  with  one  another.  Neighbour 
an^  enemy,  when  sp6ken  of  states  and  kingdoms,  were,  atld 
to  this  day  too  much  are,  terms  almost  synonymous.  The 
pope,  therefore,  could  not  make  even  the  noost  daring  attempt 
aeainst  any  prinde,  or  kingdom,  which  would  not  be  powerfl^- 
ly  backed  by  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  of  some  6df^r 
]innce,  or  kingdom,  whose  prese^it  designs  the  pope\t  it* 
iempts  would  tend  to  forward. 
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If  England  was  the  object  of  papal  resefiiment,  tM  the  en** 
raged  ecclesiarch  had  fulminated  an  excommunication,  oriiH 
t^rdi^t^  against  the  kingdom,  or  issued  a  bull .  deposing  thi| 
king,  and  loosing  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  and  allegiance^ 
{for  all  these  spiritual  machines  were  brought  into  use  oneaf* 
ter  another)  France  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  gene^i 
ral  confusion  thereby  raised  in  England,  and  to  invade  the 
kingdom  with  an  armed  force.  The  more  io  encourage  the 
French  monarch  to  act  this  part,  the  pontiff  might  be  prevail- 
ed on.  (and  this  hath  actually  happened)  to  assign  to  hini  tbi 
kingdom  of  which  he  had  pretended  to  divest  the  owner.  A 
inan  may  afford  to  give  what  never  belonged  to  him, .  But  if 
the  own,er  found  it  necessary  to  make  submissions  to  the  pries^ 
tile  latter  was  never  at  a  loss  to, find  a  pretext  for  recalling  the 
grant  he  had  made,  and  re-establishing  the  degraded  maa* 
strch.  In  like  manner,  when  France  was  the  object  of  the 
pontiff's  vengeance,  England  was  equally  disposed  to  be  sub<» 
servieiii  to  his  views.  Nay,,  he  had  the  address,  oftener  d)ii4 
once^  to  arm  an  unnatural  son  against  his  father.  Such  w^s 
^e  situation  of  affairs  all  Europe  over.  Those  transactions:, 
which  always  terniinated  in  the  advancement  of  papal  power^ 
could  not  fail,  at  last,  to  raise  the  mitre. above  the  crowa. 
Every  oner  of  the  princes,  I  may  say,  did,  in  his  turns,  for 
the  gratifying  of  a  present  passiion,  and  the  attaining  of  ah 
ithmediate  olivet,  blindly  lend  his  assistance,  in  exalting  a  po« 
tentafee,  who  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  tread  on<  all  their 
ntscks^  aald  treat  both  kings  and  emperours^  who  had  fooiishfy 
|riven  their  strength  and  power  to  him,  as  his  vassals  and 
slaves. 

It  were  endless  to  take  notice  of  all  the  expedients,  which 
Rome,  after  she  had  advanced  so  far,  a3  to  be  esteemed  in  the 
west  the  visible  head  of  the  church  universal,  and  vested  with 
a  certain  paramount,  though  indefinite  authority,  over  the 
whole ;  devised,  and  easily  executed,  both  for  confirming  and 
extending  her  enormous  power.  It  is  true,  she  never  was  ab- 
solute in  the  east ;  and,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  these  two  parts  of  Christendom  were  in  a  state  of  to- 
tal separation.  But  that  became  a  matter  of  less  consequence 
to  her  every  day.  The  eastern,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
,  been  the  only  enlightened,  and  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  empire,  in  the  days  of  Constantme,  was  daily  declining, 
whilst  the  western  part  was  growing  daily  more  qonsiderable. 
,  In  the  eastjern  empire,  one  part  after  another  became  a  prey  to 
Turks  and  Saracens, — Egypt,  Barbary,  Syria,  Asia,  and  at 
length  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  The  only  part  of 
the  western  empire  that  not  only  was,,  but  still  continues  to  be^ 
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sidri^ected  to  the  depredations  of  these  barbarians,  is  procoosftfiar 
and  west  Africa.  Whereas,  in  the  western,  and  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  springing- ufl 
some  of  the  most  powerful  and  polished,  and,  I  may  now  add, 
the  most  enlightened  monarchies  and  states,  with  which  the 
world  has  ever  been  acquainted.  The  yery  calamities  of  th<^ 
east,  particularly  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
last  poor  remains  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  left  the  western  patriarch  totaU 
ly  without  a  rival,  and  Christendom  without  a  vestige  of  the 
primitive  equality  and  indepeB<l^n<^e  of  its  pastors. 

When  Rome  had  every  thing,  in  a  manner,  at  her  disposal, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  all  canons,  in  regard  to  discipline,  and  de« 
crees,  in  relation  to  doctrine,  would  point  invariably  to  the 
support  of  this  power.  Hence  the  convenient  doctrines,  of 
transubstantiation,  purgatory,  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dea^ 
auricular  confession,  the  virtue  of  sacerdotal  absolutioii* 
Heoce  the  canons  extending  so  immensely  the  forbidden  dt^ 
grees  of  oiarriage,  the  peculiar  power  tn  the  popes  of  dispensi* 
ing  with  these,  md  other  canons,  the  power  of  csuftoniaatioa^ 
Che  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  supererogatory,  merits  of  the 
aaints,  indulgences,  and  many  others.  i  •.    : 

There  is  indeed  one  right  that  has  been  claimed,  «nd  sucess^ 
fuUy  exerted,  by  Rome,  which,  as  being  a  most  important 
spring  in  this  great  and  ccAiipIex  machine  of  the  hierarchy,,  wifi 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  I  mean,  the  pope's  pretended 
title  to  grant  es^einptions  to  whomsoever  he  pieces,  from«ab* 
jeetion  to  their  ordinary  ecclesiastical  superiours.  But  this  I 
shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  another  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 


jt  ROM  what  has  been  discovered,  in  the  course  of  our^P^ 
iquiriea  into  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  full  establishment 
of  the  papacy,  we  may  justly  say,  that  if  happiness  consist  ia 
dominion,  (which  it  certainly  does  not,  though  all  mankind, 
by  iheir  conduct,  seem  to  think  it)  what  a  wonderful  goo^ 
Mrtune  has  ever  attended  Rome  !  From  the  fir^t  foimdatioa 
i»f  the  city,  by  a  parcel  of  banditti,  she  rose  but  to  command, 
and  gj^adually  advanced  into  an  empire  of  such  extent^  r^i^own^ 
and  duration,  as  has  been  unexampled  in  the  world,  either  be«» 
fore  or  since.  And  from  the  first  declension  of  that  enornioua 
power^  for  it  could  not  subsist  always,  she  is  insensibly  beccMiM 
ihe  seat  of  a  new  species  of  empire,  which,  though  not  of  equal 
celebrity  with. the  former,  is  much  more  extraordinary,  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  be  surmounted,  being  deeply  rooted 
in  the  passions  and  sentiments  of  meo«  .      > 

:  Nay,  how  .fortunate  has  been  this  queen  of  cities  hi  what 
concerned  both  the  formation  and  the  advancement  of  thi^  se- 
cond monarchy.  She  continued  the  imperial  city  during  th^ 
nonage  of  the  hierarchy,  that  is,  as  long  as  was  necessary  to 
give  her  priest,  though  under  the  humble  title  of  pastor,  the 
primacy,  or  precedency  among  his  brethren,  for  these  two 
terms  were  at  first  synonymous,  and  by  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour fo  which  she  raised  him,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those 
higheifclaims  he  hath  since  made,  of  supremacy  and  jurisdiction 
over  them.  And  she  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  empire  at  the 
critical  period,  when  the  residence  of  a  court  must  have  eclips- 
ed his  lustre,  confined  him  to  a  subordinate  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  stifled,  in  the  birth,  all  attempts  to 
raise  himself  above  the  secular  powers.  Had  the  eastern  em- 
pire remained  to  this  day,  and  Constantinople  been  the  impe- 
rial residence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  her  patri- 
archs should  ever  have  advanced  the  claims  whith  the  Roman 
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putrxarch  not  only  advancedf  but  compelled  the  christian  world 
to  admit.  When  Rome  was  deserted  by  the  emperours,  her 
pontiff  quickly  became  the  first  man  there  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  reigns,  the  inhabitants  came  naturally  to  consider 
themselves  as  more  connected  with  him,  and  interested  in 
him,  than  in  an  emperour  who,  uHder  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, had  his  residence  and  court  in  a  distant  country,  who 
spoke  a  different  language,  and  whose  face  the  greater  part  of 
the  Romans  did  not  so  much  as  know.  Nor  was  the  matter 
much  mended  in  regard  to  them  after  the  division  of  the  em« 
pire,  as  the  royal  residence,  neither  of  the  emperour  of  the 
West,  nor  afterwards  of  the  king  of  the  Goths,  was  Rome, 
but  either  Milan  or  Ravenna. 

And  when  in  succeeding  ages  the  pope  grew  to  be,  in  some 
respect,  a  rival  to  the  German  emperour,  the  Romans,  atsd 
^ven  many  of  the  Italiatis,  came  to  think,  as  it  might  hav« 
been  fbreseen  that  they  would,  that  their  own  aggrandize* 
fftent,  the  aggrandizement  of  their  city,  and  of  their  country^ 
%ert  more  concerned  in  the  exaltation  of  the  pontiff,  who» 
fey  the  way,  was  then,  in  a  great  measure,  a  creature  of  their 
<»wn  making,  (for  the  office  was  not  thed,  as  now,  in  the 
election  of  the  conclave)  than  in  that  of  a  monarch,  who,  from 
whatever  origin  he  derived  his  power,  was,  in  fact,  an  alieif| 
tttd  not  of  their  creation,  and  who  was-  as  ill  situated  for 
defending  them  against  their  enemies,  as  the  successonrs  of 
Cotistantine  had  been  before.  Of  the  inability  of  bodi  to 
answer  this  purpose,  the  invasions  and  con^u^sts  tnadis  aft 
different  times  by  Goths  and  Lombards;  Pranks  and  Nor* 
mans,  but  too  plainly  showed.  In  short,  had  Rome  never 
been  the  imperial  city,  its  pastor  could  neve?  have  raised 
himself  above  his  fellows.  Had  it  continued  the  imperial 
eity^  he  might,  and  probably  would  hate  had,  such  a  primacy, 
as  to  be  accounted  the  first  among  the  patriardis,  but  without 
any  thing  like  papal  jurisdiction  over  chur<*:h  and  stale.  Had 
Rome  remained  the  seat  of  empire,  the  pope's  superiority  to 
councils  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  cortvbcation  of  these, 
whilst  the  empire  subsisted,  would,  in  All  ptobabiHty,  have 
continued,  as  it  was  for  several  ages,  in  the  hands  of  the  eiS(- 
perour.  The  dismemberment  of  the  empire  tended  but  too 
visibly  to  subvert  the  cmperour's  cFaim,  arfd  occasion  the 
setting  up  of  another  in  its  stead.  A  sovereign  hA^  no  title 
to  convoke  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign,  of  whatever 
class  they  be,  and  call  them  out  of  his  dominions,  whatevat 
title  he  may  have  to  assemble  any  part  of  his  own  subjecli 
within  his  own  territories.  Now  whatevei»  weakened  thd 
emperour's  claim,  strengthened  the  pope's.  Immetti<>Hal  i 
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iom  had  taught  men  to  consider  councils  as  esseatialto  <he, 
eKurch.  And  if  the  right  to  c^  them  could  no  longer  be' 
regarded  as  inherent  in  any  secular  prince,  where  would  thejr 
$d  readily  suppose  it  to  inhere  as  in  him,  to  whose  primacy  m 
€tie  church  they  had  been  already  habituated  ?  And  even  after 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  the  succession  of  * 
hew  power  orer  part,  under  the  same  title,  had  it  been  possible 
for  the  emperours  of  Germany,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  made  and  unmade  popes  at  their  pleasure^ 
to  have  made  Rome  their  residence,  and  the  capital  of  their 
emjure,  the  pope,  as  Voltaire  justly  observes;  had  been  no 
cither  than  the  emperour's  cha{^atn.  Nay,  much  of- the  power 
which  the  former,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  permitted  td 
exercise,  would  have  been  more  nominal  than  real,  as  it  would 
have  been  exercised  under  the  influence  of  a  superioun  But 
luckily  for  the  pope  and  for  Italy,  to  reside  at  Rome,  was 
virhat  the  emperour  could  not  do,  and  at  the  same  time  retata 
possession  of  his  German  dominions,  of  which  he  was  only 
the  elective  sovereign. 

The  obscurity  of  the  western,  in  the  beginning,  compared 
with  the  oriental  churches,  occasioned  that  their  ecolestatttefc 
polity  was  left  imperfect,  so  as  to  give  Rome  too  great  an 
ascendancy  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  the  gradual^  but  inces* 
$ant  decline  of  those  eastern  nations,  whose  opulent  Baes  weve 
alone  capable  of  proving  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  fiome;> 
and,  on  the  other  hand,^  the  slow^  but  real  advancement  of  the 
Oiccidental  countries,  after  the  power  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
firmly  established ;  their  real,  but  late  advancement^  in  aits^ 
populoiisness,  wealth,  and  civilization,  all  alike  conspired  ta 
raise  him*     His  rivals  sank,  his  subjects  rose. 

For  many  ages  he  seemed  to  have  conceived  no  higher 
aim  than  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  executitt  and  the  judicial 
power  in  the  church.  No  sooner  was  that  attained  than  his 
gi^at  object  came  to  be  the  legislative  power«  You  do  not  find^ 
for  several  centuries,  the  least  pretext  made  by  the  pope^  of  ca 
tide  to  establish  canons,  or  ecclesiastical  lawa;  his  pretenee 
Was  merely,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care^  that  the  lumm 
enacted  by  councils  should  be  duly  executed.  He  was  that 
only,  as  it  were,!  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  communicy; 
nothing  now  will  satisfy  him  but  to  be  their  legislator  also.  A 
doctrine  came  accordingly  much  in  vogue  with  the  partisai^ 
of  Rome,  that  the  pope  wias  not  subject  to  councils,  nay,  tkustt 
be  was  not  only  independent  of  them,  but  above  them ;  that 
he.w^.himself  entitled!  to  make  canons,  to  declare  articldsi 
of  faith)  to  pronounce  what  was  orthodox,  what  heterodox, 
,4ft4^that;bo Jideded noitdio aid  o£  auy  coundL 
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^ttf ^«ufctf<wfefiB  rfedlj^  tHcr  dase,  alfthe  worid,  pbpes  asf  wifl'tf* 
olhtirsf  hfid'bfeen  greatly  Uecetved  for  many  ages.    When  aVi* 
eilecttj^  remedy  vra^  at  hand,'  they^iad  thought  it  necessarjf 
to  tike  k  very  tiifficult ''and  dticuitous  method  to  attain  a  cure'^^ 
at>'m6»t';tibt  mdt^  certaiti.    To  what  pti^ose  bi-fiig  such  a  ^ 
multitude  together  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  wi^' 
gf«atexpcic»e  sidd  infinite  trouble,  to  tell  Us,  after  whole  days , 
spent  in  chicane,  styphistry,  and  wrangling,  what  one  single , 
p<^rson  could  have  told  us  at  the  first,  as  soon  as  he  was  con^ 
8f^lted^  In  all  these^  different  claims,  made,  at  different  J)driods 
by  the'pontiflr,\hough  he  generally  succeeded  at  last,  he  neyer^' 
failed  to  encounter  soAfie  opposition.     It  has,  however,  o^' 
thi^  article  of  the  pope*s  authority,  beeii  justly  Observed,  that  * 
tOt^  advocates  for  it  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
those  for  the  authority  of  councils.     The  manner  in  which" 
iBneas  Sylvius,  who  was  himself  afterwards '  raised  to"the\^ 
popedom,  under  the  name  of  Pius  II,  accounted  for  this  dif- '; 
felrente,  is  strictly  Just :  "Because,**  said  he,  '^the  popes  have  ' 
"benefices  to  give,  and  the  councils  have  nonej*    WhethW  * 
he  Would  have  returned  the  same  answer,  after  he  1iadreache<l^^ 
the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  mky  be  justty'  made 
a  i{U!estipn.'    Certain  it  is,  that  the  pontiffs  cannot  be.  charged 
with  want  of  attetttion  to  those  who  have  stood  forth  as  cham-  ; 
pkms  for  their  authority.    Whereas  there  is  hardly  a  mdtiVcV  * 
except  a  regard  to  truth',  which  can  induce  any  one,  in  Roms^  ;. 
eatholick  countries,  to  defend  the  other  side  of  the  question*.  * 
For  on  thiar  article  there  are  different  opinions  ev^n  among  \ 
Roman  catholicks.     This,  hbwev^er,  is  a  point  of  which  there  ^ 
has  never  been  any  decision  that  has  been  universally  ac-  - 
quiesced  in ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  footing  whereon  matters 
no#  stand  in  that  church,  we  may  affirm,  with  great  proba-  .. 
biCty,  that  it  will  always  remain  undecided.  .' 

^In  the  conclusion  of  my  last.lecture,  I  mentioned  one  great  ; 
engine  of  papal  policy,  the  exemptions  granted  by  the  pontiffs  .\ 
ta  particular  ecclesiasticks  or  communities,  by  which  their  J 
subjection  to  the  oirdinary  Was  dispensed  With,  and  their  • 
dependence  rendered  immediate  upon  Rome.  The  legatine  ^ 
power,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken,  was  somewhat  of  the  \ 
ssntfe  nature,  though  it  had  a  more  plausible  excuse.  Biit  . 
exefhptions  were  not  limited  ^o  those  who  might  be  con«;! 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  agents  for  the  pontiff,  and  employed  ta  ^ 
represent  his  person.  If e  pretended  a  title  to  make  sucb  •. 
akeratioQs'in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  any  country  as  ,,. 
he  should iidge  proper,  and  particularly  to  exempt  bishops,'., 
when  he  jbund  it  convenient,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the'^ 
archbishop,  priors  »d  abbots^  from  that  of  the  bishop*    TiM 
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p^y^i^.c^m^p:,  Isp^  ta  be  so  fj^tr  extended,  that  alnunftt  all 
ta^e  orders  of  regulars,  aixd  the  universities,  were  ti^ken,  as  U . 
was  termed,  under, the  Dope's  immiediate  care  aiid  protectioiit 
tbat  is,  released  from  all  subordination  to  the  secular  clergy^ 
in  whose  dioceses  they  were  situated,  or  might  happen  to 
r^flide.       .  /         ' . 

For  several  ages  after  the  cHurch  had  beeti  modelled  on  th4: 
plan  of  the  civil  government  under  Constantine^  it  was  ccm» 
sidered  as  a  thing  totally  inadmissible,  that  a  presbyter  shouki, 
withdraw  his  obedience  from  his  bishop,  a  bishop  from  hif . 
ixietropoUtah,  br  ^  metropolitan  from  his  exarch  or  patriarch,*. 
where  there  was  an  ecclesiastick  vested  with  that  dignity.^ 
AvCcordingly,  in  the  oriental  churches,  hothing  of  this  sorti 
w^s  ever  attempted*  And,  indeed^  if  the  aristocratic^  form, 
then  given  to  the  church  had  continued  unvioWed  also  }n  the 
west,  such  an  attempt  never  had  been  inade.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  there  was  no  po$sibility  of  supporting  the  monarchic  a][, 
form  now  given  to  the  occidental  churches,  without  ftome 
il^ea^ure  of  this  kind., 

.^t  is  true,  there  had  been  established  a  subordinatioih  in  all. 
t^e  clerical  orders,  from  the  pope  downwards  to  tbf^.mo^t  mcf*. 
nifil  officer  in  th,e  church.  The  pope  was  the  judge  in  the  last 
resprt,  and  claimed  the  exclusive  title  to  give  confirmation  and 
investiture  to  all  the  dignitaries*  fiome^  by  her  exactipns,  ^s. 
Well  as  by  the  frequent  recourse  to  Iter  from  £^1  patts^  for  dis- 
pensations, aiid  the  (ike  trumpery,  as  w^  should  call  the^m, 
which  had  gradually  obtained^  and  were  then  of  tl>e  nibii  seri- 
dus  consequence,  had  taken  all  imaginable  care,  that  the  seve*  - 
ral  churches  might  not  forget  their  subjection  and  dependetice*  ^ 
'^'et  however  sufficient  this  might  haVe  proved  in  a  sitigie  king*^^ 
dom,  or  country^  siich  as  Italy^  where  the  whole  is  more  im^, 
mediately  under  the  eye  of  the  governourif  who  can  quickly 
get  notice  of,  and  provide  against  a  rising  faction,  befcire  it 
bring  any  purpose  to  maturity,  it  is  far  from  beiing  sujfi^cient 
ill  a  wide-established  empire.  The  primates,  or  archbishops^ 
and  even  some  of  iht  wealthiest  bishops,  wer^  lite .  great  feu-i 
datory  lords  They  owed  a  certain  acknoyrledgment  an4  duQT/ 
tp  their  liege-lord  the  pope  j  but  the  dependence  of  tjie  i^fetC, 
tiour  clergy,  the  suffragans  atid  priests^  like  thatof  tl^e  vassal^ 
upon  the  barons,  was  immediately  or  directly  on  the  prelate^^ 
and  but  indirectly  and  remotely  upon  the  pope.  As  whilst  the 
feudal  government  subsisted,  the  greater  barons,  in  most  king*, 
doms,  with  their  train  of  vassals  and  dependants^  by  whom 
<hey  were  sure  to  be  attended,  found  it  an  easy  inatter  to  rebel . 
a^inst  their  sovereign,  and  often  to  compe|  him  to  accept 
Wms  very  humiliatifig  to  royalty,  we  ?u^  conclude,  thai  *  , 
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«tiboiraindttott  pfctty'slmlkr  in  a  sovereignty  ftomufchViStef^. 
could  not  have  subsisted  so  long  without  some  additional  ani^ 
.  pbWerfbl  chf^ck.  This  was  the  more  necessary  in  the  present 
case,  because,  if  there  had  ariseii  any  factions  or  discontetll^ 
atttong  the  tnore  potent  ecclesiasticks  against  their  spiritud 
lord)  thqy  would,  in  most  ca^es,  h.ve  had  the  assistance  of  th6 
secular  powers  ttl  the  country,  who  in  spite  of  their  supersti^* 
tton  and  ignorance,  could  not  brook  the  reflection,  that  they 
were  tributarj*  to  a  foreign  power,  and  a  power  which  eveH 
dahnVd  a  sort  of  iiuptrintendency,  or  what  was  equivalent  tA 
Bupei^iitetldeiDcy,  over  their  judicatures  and  senates/  Th)^ 
different  claini^  set  up  by  Rome,  under  the  natne  of  anuats^  . 
tithes,  peterspence,  reservations,  resignations,  e^cpectativfc 
ci^aCes,  beside  the  casualties  arising  fro tn  pilgrimages,  jubileeai 
indulgences,  the  dues  of  appeals,  confirmations,  dispensatidH^y 
iiivestitures,  and  the  likfe,  wete  so  many  sorts  of  tribute ;  nbr 
cbuM  any  nation  which  paid  them  to  another,  be  said  to  be  hi«* 
depettdent  of  the  nation  to  which  they  were  paid,  or  to  p6sse^i 
aovereignty  withip  itself.  .  The  right  of  appeals,  not  only  in  all 
caSeis  ecclesiastical,  but  in  most  cases  wherein  ecclesiastickis 
Were  concerned,  the  many  clerical  privileges,  of  which  Romii 
pretended  to  be  both  the  guardian  and  the  judge,  laid  a  re- 
rfttaint  'both  On  th^  judkiafy  pbwers,  and  on  the  legislative. 
I^- bonder,  then,  that  iti  the  tlifferent  states  of  cbristenddftt, 
there.  ^l^oUM  subsist,  in  the  civil  powers,  an  inextinguishable 
jeiilousy  of  Ilon\e.  Aa  the  pretetisions  of  the  latter  w^re  ex- 
<Jrbitant>  It  \iras  rifecessary'tnat  her  resources  for  supporting 
hci' pretensions  should  be'powefful. 

•-Nq<^the  right  6f  e^emptibh  I  have  been  speaking  of,  proV« 
^i'^^actly  such  a  rfesQurce,  being  an  effectual  check  on  the  st' 
aiflar,  or  established  clei*gy.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Tfent,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  bishops  to  have 
ihis  ittniste,  as ^they  accounted  it,  totally  removed,  the  pOpe^s 
fe^trs;  ^iidall  those  who  supported  papal  authority,  saw  but 
Ittti  cHe^rly  that  the  scheme  of  those  bishops,  if  they  were  grfltl- 
fled'  ili'itV  would  dn'dctmine  the  hierarchy,  and  make,  as  thejr 
expreft^ed  it,  eve<y  bhhop  a  pope  in  his  Own  diocese  ;  for  wheii' 
l^ap^l  cjtemiitions  should  be  abrogated,  every  person  would  de- 
pend on  ^Ws  bishop,  ^nd  notte  immediately  on  the  pope^  the 
cbtiS^^uence  whereof  would  be,  that  people  would  soon  c^a^ 
afltiogethfer  to  rfccWr  ttt  Rome.  And.  thid  consequence  had^* 
dSWbtfcBS,'lting  i^o  id^en  place,  had  not  the  monasticfc  ordert 
<bthfe' V6ry  •opjfjortiinteH,  though,  in  some  respect,  accidentalfyi 
to  supttort  a  fttbritk,  become  at  length  so'unwieldjr,  a^  to  rtp- 
p«ar  hi  th^  mdst  tmthliient  danger  of  falling  with  itk  oyni' 
ireiglh.'   They  ptovtd  aa  so  man;^  buttresses  to  it,  wklch, 
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ll^^S^orifpnally  no  part  of  the  building,  added  amazmgly  tQ 
its  strength. 

.  As  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  sj^ring  from  very 

;|inall  seeds,  so  the  most  extensive  and  wonderiul  effects  some^ 

!l(inie3  arise,  from  very  inconsiderable  causes^     Of  the  truth 

.^  this  remark,  we  have  a  striking  eitample  in  the  monastic]^ 

order;  of  the  rise  and  jjrogress  of  which  I  am  now  to  flipcaki 

px  times  of  persecution  in  the  church's  infancy,  whilst  the  hear 

then  yet  raged,  and  the  rulers  took  council  together  agaiii)^f 

$he  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed,  many  piovis  christian^, 

Ikiale  apd  female,   married  and  uQiparried,  justly  accounting 

that  no  hums^n  felicity  ought  to  come  in  competition  with  tht^uf 

^fidelity  to  Christ,  and  modestly  distrustful  of  their  ability  tp 

persevere  in  resisting  the  temptations  wherewith  they  were  i% 

cessantly  harassed  by  their  persecutors,  took  the  resoli^tion  tQ 

c^bandon  their  possessions  and  worldly  prospects,  an4>  whilst 

i(he  .stprm  lasted,  to  retire  to  unfrequented  places,  fur  from 

tfit  haunts  of  n^en,  the  married  with,  or  without  their  wiveS| 

^  they  agreed  between  them,  that  thpy  might  enjoy  in  quietr 

jijsas  their  faith  and  hope,  and  without  temptations  to  aposti^f- 

4^,  em];doy  themselves  principally  in  the  worship  and  service 

nf  their  Maker.    The  cause  wais  reasonable,  and  the  moldve 

praise-worthy.     But  the  reasonableness  arose  solely  frqm  the 

ciri;um8tances.    When  the  latter  were  changed,  the  form^ 

vanished,  s^id  the  motive  could  no  longer  be  the  same*  Whejji 

there  was  not  the  same  danger  in  society,  there  was  upt  tlv^ 

si^me  occasion  to  seek   security  in  solitude.     Accordingly, 

when  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  put  upon  a  diffcreq;  foot«^ 

uig,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  rendered  perfectly  safe^ 

many  returned  without  blame  fropti  their  retirement,  and  lived 

like  other  men. .  Some,  indeed,  familiarized  by  time  to  a  so* 

litary  and  ascetick  life,  as  it  was  called,  at  length  preferred, 

through  habit,  what  th«y  had  originally  adopted  through  i%^ 

^essity.     They  did  not  waste  their  time  in  idleness  ;  they  sup* 

ported  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  gave  the  surplus  ifi 

charity.     These  likewise,  without  blame^  remained  in  thei^ 

jretreat.     But  as  it  was  purely  to  avoid  tempution  and  danger 

ibat  men  first  took  refuge  in  such  recesses,  they  nev&r  thqught 

of  fettering  themselves  by  vows  and  engagements,  beca^s^e, 

■hy  so  doing,  they  must  haye  ei^posed  their  souls  to  new  teinp* 

jUtiona,  ^nd  involved  them  in  more,  and  perhaps  greater  d^\\f 

^gers,  a  conduct  very  unlike  that  self-difiidence  which  certaU^ 

gave  rise  to  so  extraordinary^ a  measure.    This,  therefore, 

Vas  not  monachism  in  the  acceptation,  which  the  word  Qa«(^ 

400II  afterwards  to  receive,  thovigh,  most  probably,  it  pu^ 


0;e8ted  dvi  tdlea  of  it,  and  may  justly  be  considered  ^'tbr  fttit 
atep  towards  iti    •  ' 

Sach  signal  sacrifices  have  a  lustre^t  which  dazzles  the  eyes 
pf  the  weaV  and-  powe|f#y  cngag[es  dieir  imitatipn,  Thi 
imitatCRv,  regardless  of  the  pircnmstatic^s  which  alone  C9|i 
render  die  conduct  laudabiOf  are  often,  i>y  a  strange  depravVtjr 
of  un^erataii^iis^)  1^4  to  consider  it  as^e  more  m^rit0nou|f, 
the  less  it  is  reasonable,  and  the  more  eligible,  the  less  it  is 
liaefuK  Ninr,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  romes  to  be  reverserL 
What  at  first,  through  htinfible  diffidence,  appeared  necessary 
fer  avo^din^  the  most  imminent  perils,  is,  through  presump. 
tioo,  vqluntarily  a4opted,  d)ough  itself  a  source  of  perpetu^ 
peril.  This  I  call  monachhm^  according  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  die  tern^  df  the  progress  of  which  I  propose  to  give 
some  account  in  the  sequel. 

Monachism,  one  of  the  oftost  natural  shoots  of  superstition^ 
which,  viewing  the  Deity  as  an  object  of  terrour  rather  than  of 
love,  regards  it  as  the  surest  recommendation  to  his  favour,  that 
men  become  both  burdens  to  society,  and  torments  to  them-* 
selves,  and  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  may  be  found  in 
fdl  religious,  was  pot,  in  its  original -state,  even  in  the  chris-i 
tian  churcbf  considered  aa^t^erical  ;,npr  were  the  monks^  as 
monks,  account^  ecclesiasticks  qf  apy  order  or  denominatioi^ 
^ey  were  no  other  t^an  people  who  bad  bound  themselves  by 
a  vow  to  renounce  the  worid,  to  live  in  poverty  and  chastity, 
to  confine  themselves  in  respect  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  ap- 
parel, to  wh^t  appeared  merely  necessary,  $ind  to  devote  their 
'  time  to  prayer  apd  penance,  ^e^erving  a  small  portion  for 
works  of  industry^  This  way  of  lii^  was,  in  its  commence^ 
ment,  open  to  the  laity  of  aU  conditions,  and  even  of  boih 
sexirs.  But  it  was  not  open  to  the  clergy,  whose  parochial 
duties  were  incompatible  with  such  a  seclusion  from  society* 
For  it  must  be  <>b8^qrved,  that  they  had  not  then,  as  aftetv 
"wards,  any  clergy  merely  nominal,  or,  to  speak  more  proper- 
fy,  clergymen,  who  were  no  ministers  of  religion^  having  no 
charge  or  office  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

TPhis  engagement,  at  first,  led  many  unhappy  fanaticks  td 
iy  the  woi^d  without  necessity,  to  pass  their  lives  in  soKtude^ 
in  remote  and  desert  places,  whence  they  were  called  hermit^^ 
from  the  Greek  word  <^«m«  signifying  desert,  and  monks,  from 
jn^tdxH  denoting  ^  ^litary,  ^om  ^m$  alone.  They  were  also 
ittmed  anchorets,  frqm  tt9m}c^m%  a  recluse.  Every  one  of  theMT 
ancient  names^  or  tides*  bears  some.  ve$ti^  of  this  most  di^ 
Anguishing  trait  in  their  character,  their  secession  from  die 
world  and  society.  They  sheltered  themselves  accordingly  in 
i^me  jtiid^  cell  or  Cavem,  .^and  subsisted  cm  herbs  ,and  rool^ 
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l3ie  spdn^ileoQ^prDdiictroiis  of  the  soil,  coHfib^  tln^fnisdvef 
with  the  skins  of  beasts,  for  defending  their  bodieft>  from,  ifag^ 
itrclemencies  of  the  weather,  t  '  •      ' 

°  But  things  did  notremain  long  in  this  statb.  Give  but  tiihe 
to  fanraticis^,  and  its  fervours  will  subside.  It  vas  soon 
•fbond  canrenient  to  relax  this  severity,  td  fail  on  a  oiethod  of 
uniting  society  with  retiremem,  property  Wilbi»dige<nce,  and 
abstinence  with'  indtrlgence.  They  than  formed  comraunitite 
6f*  men,  who  lived  together  in  houses,  caHed  monasteries^ 
where  though  the  individtials  could  acquire  no  property  {bfr 
themselves  individually,  there  was  no  bounds  to;  the  acquisl- 
^ons  which  might  b«  made  by  the  Community.  The  female 
Tecluses  ako  had  their  nunneries,  and  Avere  named  nuns.  The 
1J»*ord  we  have  borrowed  from  the  French  no7ine;  its  etymoloB- 
gy  I  ktiow  not.  Thus  people  fell,  iat  length,  on  the  happy  cx- 
jpedient  of  reconciling  loud  pretietices  to  sanctity  and  de^t^tion, 
iiot  only  with  laziness  and  spiritual  pride,  but  with  the  moat 
^pbounded  and  shameless'  avarice  ;  unbounded,  because  aj^ 
parently  in  behalf  of  a  ptiblirk  interest ;  and  shameless,  be- 
cause under  the  mask  of  religion.  And  if  they  excluded  some 
natural  and  innocent  gratifications;  the  exclusion,  as  might  be 
tjxpected,  often  served  to  give  birth  to  unnatural  Itists.  Harii^ 
ly,  one  would  think,  can  an  imposition  be  too  gross  for  dc*- 
ceiving  a  gross  and  superstitious  people.  S6  much  was  the 
world  infatuated  by  the  sanctimonious  appearance  of  the  re- 
cluses, (which  consisted  chiefly  in  some  ridiculoeTs  singularity 
of  garb)  that  men  thought  they  could  not  more-  effectual!^ 
pui'chase  heaven  to  themselves,  than  by  beggaring  their  oft 
taring,  and  giving  all  they  had  to  erect  or  end<>w  monasteries; 
that  is,  to  supply,  with  ail  the  luxuries  of  life,  those  who 
Were  bound  to  live  in  abstinence,  and  to  enrich  those  who  had 
solemnly  swom^  that  they  would  be  for  ever  poor,  and  who 
professed  to  consider  riches  a^  the  greatest  impediment  in  thfe 
iroad  to  heaven.  ,  > 

'  Large  monasteries,  both  commodious  and  magnificent, 
inore  resembling  the  palaces  of  princes  than  the  rude  celbi 
which  the  primitive  monks  chose  for  their  abode,  were  erect- 
ed and  endowed.  Legacies  and  bequests,  from  time  to  ttmi^ 
flowed  in  upon  them.  Mistaken  piety  oftfen  contributed  to  the 
evil ;  Aot  oftener  superstitious  profligacy.  Oppression  herself 
tdmmonly  judged,  that  to  devote  her  wealth  at  last,  when  it 
could  be  kept  no  longer,  to  a  religious  house,  was  a  full-atone- 
ment for  alt  the  injustice  and  extortion  by  which  it  had  bcett 
ai^assed.  But  what  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  pitiabte 
ilbrutishness,  to  which  the  people  were  reduced  by  the  reigning 
^dperslition,   when  men  of  t^nak  aiM^eminehce,  <whoP  had 
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•hcywn  no  partiality  to  any  tkingiaafiaatical^  during,  their  Jmi^ 
gave  express  orders,  when  intheimin^diafe  view4  of  deatb^ 
lliat  their  friends  should  dress  them  out  in  monl^i^h  vestm^nopb 
that  in  these  they,  plight  die,  and  be  buried,  thinking,  thats  thm 
aaoctity  of  their  garb  would  prove  a  protection  againsst  a  cqn^ 
demnatory  sentence  pf  the  omniscient  Judge*  It  is  lamentabl^ 
it  is  humiliating  to  think,  that  we.  have  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, that  human  nature  can  be  sunk  so  low,.  .  The  ignQ|^ 
ranee  and  j^uperatition  of  the  times,  by  degrees,  apprQpriat«4 
the  tprmreligiotu  to  those  bouses  and  their  inhabitants. .  .  ^< 
I  have  often  observed  to  you^  how  great  an  influence  nanaM 
and  phraaes  have  on  the  opinions  of  the  generality  of  mankin j^ 
I  should  have  remarked,  that  ^oon  after  things  w^re  put  upop 
tlus  footing,  it  was,  on  many  accounts,  judged  expedient,  tfaa^ 
die  religious  should  be  in  orders.  Fi^  the  absurdity  Qf.sh<qii- 
herds  without  a  flock,  pastors  without  a  charjge,  was  an  abaui^ 
dtty  no  longer  ;  so  much  can  men  be  familiarized  by  cuatpm  Jt^ 
jue  words  with  any  latitude,  and  even  to  aasign  a  meaning  .tp 
ihemincompatible  with  thefr  primitive  use.  Accordingly,  tbr 
companions  in  the  monastery  had  commonly  what  was  c»Ue^ 

triest's  orders,  and  were  t^rmtdfriarsyfratrcs^  brethren  s  thr 
ead,  or  governour  of  the  houae^  was  denominated  abdeU  froi^ 
a  Syriack  word,  signifying  father*  Sometimes  he  was  only  m 
priest,  and  sometimes  had  epi^oopal  ordination.  Hence  it^ 
distinction  between  mitred  abbots,  and  unmttred.  All  thes^ 
4m  account  of  tlie  rules  to  which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  werp 
^yled  regular  clergy,  whereas  those  established  as  bishops  an^ 
priests  over  the  dioceses  ami  parishes,  wei^e  called  seculart  J 
know  that  some  distinction  is^  also  made  between  monks  and 
friars.  Suffice  it  to  observe  at  present,  that  the  rules  of  tkp 
former  are  stricter  than  those  of  the  laiter. 

When  spacious  monasteries  were  built,  and  supplied  witk  ^ 
numerous  frat^nity,  governed  by  aa  abbot  of  eminence  and 
character,  there  often  arose  a.jealousy  between  the  abbot  and 
the  bishop,  in  whose  diocese  the  abbey  was  situated,  and  to 
whom,  as  things  stood  at  first,  the  abbot  and  the  friars  owe4 
spiritual  subjection.  Out  of  their  mutual  jealousies  spmng 
"Umbrages,  and  these  sometimes  terminated  in  quarrels  and  ii;|- 
juries.  In  such  cases^  the  abbots  bad  the  humiliating  disadip 
vantage,  to  be  under  the  obligation  of  canonical  obedience  tp 
him,  as  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  with  whom  they  were  at  v^ 
riance. 

That  they  might  deliver  themselves  from  these  inconvenih 
ences,  real  or  pretended,  and  might  be  independent  of  theif 
rivals,  they  applied  to  Rome  one  after  another^  for  a  rdca^ 
^rom  this  davery,  as  Aey^^QaUedit^  by-b^iag  ta^Lei^^uid^iir 
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{^VWi^ctiMft  oHit.  I^fier  ;  iha^  is,  tmderitAmeakfefe  sabjecticii 

Sb  the  pope;     The  prdpofeat  wns,  with  avidity,  accepted  M 

J6<lTne.     That  pblitiek  court  saw  imikkediataly,  diat  nothing 

iR^uld  be  better  calcolat^d  fbr  soppot'tiiig  papal  powen    Who* 

€Ver  oibtaiiis  privilegeii  it  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  his  prU 

<?rileges,Hto  irtaititain  the  authority  of  the  grantor. 

*   Very  quickly  all  the  monasteries,  great  and  small,  abbeys^ 

miories,  and  nunneries,  were  exempted.     The  two  last  were 

mferiour  sorts  of  monasterres,  and  often  subordinate  to  some 

abbey.     Even  the  chapters  of  cathedrals,  consisting  mostly  of 

•r^fuiars,  on  the  like  pretexts,  obtained  exemption.     Pinsdly, 

whble  orders,  those  called  the  congregations  of  Cluni  and  Cia* 

^ertib,  Benedit:ttfties  and  others,  were  exempted.     This  eflFe(>- 

taailv  procured  a  prodigious  augmentation  to  the  pontifical  au^ 

thority,  which  now  came  to  have  a  sort  of  disciplined  troops  ill 

^very  place,  defended  and  protected  by  the  papacy,  who,  in  re* 

turn,  were  its  defenders  and  protectors,  serving  as  spies  on 

<the[  bishops  as  well  as  on  the  secular  powers.    Afterwards  the 

'4Biet>dicant  ord^t^,  or  begging  friars,  though  the  refuse  of  the 

i!wfe>le,  the  tail  of  the  beast,  as  WickliA*  termed  them,  whereof 

the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  head,  obtained  still  higher  privileges. 

for  thej  Were  not  bnly  etempt^d  cVery  where  from  episcopa 

authority,  but  had  also  a  title  to  build  churches  wherever  they 

jfteased/^nd  to  adihinister  the  ssicraments  in  these  indepeUh 

<jdently  6f  the  ordinary  of  the  place.     Nay,  afterwards,  in  thp 

tinnes  itmnediately  preceding  die  convention  of  the  aforesaid 

<?oiincil,  things  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  aiiy  private  derjc 

coutd,  at  a  smslll  expence,  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  super- 

iotendencyofhis  bishop,  not, only  in  regard  to  correction,  but 

in  relation  to  orders,  which  he  might  receive  from  whomsoever' 

Me  pleased,  so  as  to  have  no  connexion,  with  the  bishop  of  any 

Whdeehad  th^idfe  thatters  still  worst!  was,  that  the  whole  bu* 
sttiei^^  of  teachttg  the  christian  people  had,, by  this  time,  fallen 
iktb'the  hatidft  of  the  regi^lars.  The  seculaf  clergy  had  long^ 
^it)ce  eased  thettiselves  of  the  burden.  Preaching  and  reading 
the  .'sacred  scriptures  properly,,  made  rio  part  of  the  publick  offi- 
ces'of  religion/  ^  It  is  true,  it  wrfs  still  the  practice  to  read,  or 
fStthi^r  chant^  4pme  passages  from  the  gospels  and  epistles,  isi 
mb  utncfiow^  tongue  ?  for  an  in  the  western  churches  must 
«0w,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  which  erery  thing  was  sa- 
crificed, be  lA  Latin.  Kow,  for  some  centuries  before  the 
Cjdu^cil  of  Trent;  Latib  h^d  not  been  the  native  language  of 
itt^  Country  or  city  in  the  wprld,  not  even  of  Italy  or  of  Rome. 
Tnkt  such  ifessona  were  not  understood  by  the  people,  was 
t^tfu|^tte  olb^ectiatL^df  ho  cotisc^Uence  at  aQv    They  were  mf 


%  k9«|tlf94  fer  ffuj^i^a^  p»t  of  th^  jM>k1p^^^l;pt;^^^f^g  inya|j|i 
i^ery^of  the  liturgUk  service/.  The  l^ishops  and  priests  t^^ 
i^A^  long  disused  pn^acbing^  probably  at  first  through  lazinesf^ 
sejem  to  have  been  considered  at  last  as  ^ot  entitled  to  prea^jbi  ^ 
fpt,  on  the  occasion  above-mentioned,  they  very  ^eii^rally.com,'^ 
plained,  that  the  charge  o£  teaching  was  taken  out  oIF  ttieir^ 
li^fjsy  and  devolved  upon  the  friars,  especially  the;  mendicants^.^ 
who  Mrere  a  sortof  itinerant  preachers,  licensed  by  the  CQurt  o|^^« 
Home.  .        .!  'I 

How  the  friars  discharged  this  trust,  We  mav  Jearn  from  t|ie 
most  authentick  histories,  which  sufficiently  snow,  that  t^e  re.«^ 
presentations  of  the  scope  of  their  preaching/ made  by  the^.i^ 
bishops  in  that  council,  were  not    exaggerated,   when    tbe^'^ 
sj^d,  that  the  end  of  their  teaching  was  not  to  edi/y  the  people^^ 
bnt  tQ  collect  alinj^from  them^  either  for  themselyes^or  for  Aeii:^ 
convents ;   that  in  order  to  attain  this  purpose^  they    sol^lj^' 
considered  not  what  was  for  the  souPs  health,  but  what  woula 
please,  and  flatter,  and  sooth  the  appetites  of  the  hearers,  ^nd 
thereby  bring  mpst  profit  to  themselves  ;  so  that  the  people, 
instead  of  learning  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  are  but  amused, 
said  they,  with  mere  novelties  and  vanities*     But  whatever  be . 
in  this  account,  the  pope  could  not  fail  to  draw  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  this  circumstance,  that  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ge  was  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  own  creatures* 
ow  great,  then,  must  be  the  advantage  of  a  similar  but  still 
more  important  kind,  resulting  from  the  exemptions  granted  to 
universities,  who  being  taken,  as  it  were,*  under  his  immediate; 
patronage,  were  engaged  from  interest  to  instil  principles  of 
obedience  to  the  pope  into   the  minds  of  the  youth,  of  whose 
education  they  had  the  care. 

Now  if  the  chain  of  dependence  of  the  secular  clergy, on: 
the  head,  be  similar  to  that  which  subsists  in  a  civil,  partlcular- 
l^  a  feudatory  constitution,  where  the  obligation  of  every  infe- 
riour  through  the  whole  subordination  of  vas^^^l^age  is  consi- 
dered as  bemg  much  stronger  to  the  immediate  supc;riour  thaft 
to  the  sovereign,  the  dependence  of  the  regulars  may  justly  be 
represented  by  the  military  connexion  which  subsists  with  the 
sovereign  in  a  standing  army.  There  the  tie  of  every  soldier^ 
and  subaltern  is  much  stronger  to  the  king  than  to  his  captain 
or  his  colonel,  if,  then,  the  secular  clergy,  in  Romish  cpun-^ 
tries,  may  be  called  the  pope's  jcivil  officers,  the  regulars  are' 
his  guards.  This  matter  was  too  well  understood  by  the  friends 
of  Rome,  who  were  the  predominant  party  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  ever  to  yield  to  any  alteration  here  that  could,  be  called 
material.  Sojme  trifling  changes,  however,  were  made,,  in  or- 
der to  conciliate;tbose  who  were  the  keeaest  advocates  for  r^''^ 


ib^ifig'tK^  ^sciplfne  of  the  cKurchV  or  at  leait  to  liiieiice  thel^' 
clamours,  f  he' e jtemptio^s  given' tbehapters  were  limited  a' 
U€de;  The*  bishops  wet^c  liiade  |^oir^raou!hi  df  tlie  ntmneriei 
w^ithin  theitbishopricks^  tiot  as  bishOps  of  the  diocese,  but  Mi 
the  pope's  delegates  ;  and  fViars,  who  resided  in  ctoistets,  and. 
were  guilty  of  any  sctodaloils  excess  without  the  precincts  of 
€tie  cloisrter^  if  the'  superiour  of  the  eonirent,  i^hether  slbbot  or 
prior,  fefus^d,  when  required,  to  chastise  them  irithtn  a  limi* 
ted  time,  might  be  punished  by  the  bishop; 

"t  have  now  traced  the  principal  causes,  which  cck>perat« 
^d' to  the  erectiob  of  the  hierarchy,  iamd  shah,  in  what  retauni 
to  be  dbserved  on  the  subject^  in  a  few  more  lectures^  consider 
bbth  the  actual  state  of  church  power,  and  the  different  opinion^ 
eohceming  it  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent^  whjch  shall 
terminate  our  inquiries  into  the  rise  and  establishment  Of  ih6 
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X  Have  now,  in  a  course  of  lactates,  endeavourecl,  ^th  HA 
possible  brevity,  to  lay  before  you  the  principal  arts,  by  which 
the  Roman  hierarchy  was  raised,  and  have  also  pointed  out 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  occurrenbes,  which 
facilitated  the  erection.  It  is  chiefly  the  progress  of  ecclesi- 
astical dominion,  that  I  have  traced.  The  papal  usurpation 
on  the  secular  powers,  though  I  have  explained  its  source  in 
the  erection  of  episcopal  tribunals,  and  glanced  occasionally  at 
its  progress,  I  have,  for  several  reasons,  not  so  eiptessly  ex- 
amined* ^One  is,  it  does  not  so  immediately  affect  the  subject 
of  the  hierarchy,  with  which  I  considered  myself  as  principally 
concerned*  Another  is,  that  the  usurpation  here  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  glaring  to  every  attentive  reader  of  church  his* 
tory,  and  therefore  stands  less  Jn  need  of  being  pointed  out. 
A  third  reason  is,  that  though  the  claims  of  superiority  over 
the  civil  powers,  formerly  advanced  by  Rome  with  wonderful 
success,  have  never  been  abandoned,  but  are,  as  it  were,  re- 
served in  petto  for  a  proper  occasion,  yet,  at  present,  the  most 
sublime  of  their  pretensions  are  little  minded,  and  are  hardly, 
as  affairs  now  stand  in  Europe,  capable  of  doing  hurt.  No- 
thing can  be  better  founded  than  the  remark,  that  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  will  kindle  no  conflagration,  except  where 
there  are  combustible  materials.  At  present  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  Christendom  so  barbarously  superstitious  (I  do  not 
except  even  Spain  and  Portugal)  as  to  afibrd  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  those  materials  for  raising  a  combustion.  We  never 
hear  now  of  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  princes, 
of  kingdoms  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  of  the  erection  and 
the  disposal  of  kingdoms  by  the  pope.  Such  is  the  difference 
of  times,  that  these  things,  which  were  once  the  great  engines 
of  raising  papal  dominioni  w^idd  now  serve  only  to  render  it 


great  coAstqu^nice  in  every  ppli^>  but  i«  tivery  ihity;  ip  an 
^d«8iaatick  ppUty«  Tq  ik^  above  re^oos,  I  «]^4  %cM  a 
fDturch. .  It  U  only  a  piirt>  and  nat  t)l«  0fe»ter  pjirt  ftPUhf r,  of 
tb^  Raai»n  C^tholick^a^  who  %ckmwlQ(tg^  th%t  tke  ppe^  a* 
pope,  or  bishop,  has  any  kind  of  authority  in  seciUar  #9^^(ti^r« 
pyer  ^e  civil  powers,  Thoy  make^  hup  a  pvty  wippaj-^ljivcly 
small,  who  carry  the  rigVits^  of  th^  papacy  ao  i^r  aa  :|q  i^^^da 
thenr^w  a<  paraiaouat  authority  over  att  tb^  pp)W$^ra  Qf  tk'i* 
^rth,  spiritual  and  tsnj^MxraU  A  geodieniM^  «f  th^^  hQu^o  of 
cammoqs^  in.  a  gekbratc^  apeech  pn  tibue  affaira  of  An)9rif:a, 
i«  the  l]M^gii)iung  of  the  Anae^icaa  revolt,  apjeaking  Qf  \\kp.  re* 
ligiau3  pix>{«stipn  of  thoae  colqpies,  deQOiuiAated  it  ihp  pro* 
te^stauti9m  of  the  proteatant  reUglon*  In  imital^op  qC  tha 
manner  of  thia  orator,  I  shall  style  the  ayat^o^  of  tha^  l^iyh* 
%illg.party  iu  the  church  of  Romq,  the  popery  of  fhe  ppp^A 
ireligipu.  It  ia  the  very  quintessence  of  papistry-  N^y,  in^a 
baT^  aop^  fi>undation  even  from  themsielves  for  nantiiipg  it 
ad;  far  thop«  vha  hold  it  are,  even  among  Koman  Catl\oUckft» 
^tinguiiihed  by  the  name  p^niificiiy  ov  pc^pUt^,  and  loqatly 
fionsiat  of  the  peo|ile  and  clergy  of  Italy,  ^  imoA^diate  de» 

Cndenf^iea  on  the  papal  see,  and  the.diffe|vent  orders  of  regu^ 
ns.  It  waa  in  a  particular  manner  the.  system  ^tr^nuou^ljr 
aiipported  by  th^  ord^r  qf  jeaulta  now  abolishad*.  The  dpe«- 
trine  of  the  more  moderate  Roman  Catholicks^  whi^h  <3  that 
^.  almost  all  the  laity,  and  the  bulk  of  the  aecular  clergy  in  all 
European  countries,  except  Italy  and  its  islands,  is  unfavQur- 
;ihte  to  thoae  high  pretensions  of  the  Homan  pontiff.  But 
a^ian  theae  are  far  iircim  being  entirely  unanimously  in  regard  ^a 
|jbie  spiritual  power  and  juriadiction,  which  they  ascribe  to 
pi-m^  The  bounding  line,  which  diatin^j^uiahes  the  civil  from 
the  ecclesiastiok,  ia  one  of  the  arcana  of  that  church's  ppUcjs, 
nnd  tharefore  never  to  be  precisely  ascertained.  I  sb^U  then, 
jno^dierto  give  yiou  ^ome  idea  ere  I  conclude,  of  the  subli^ 
Kiity  and  plenitudfi  of  the  ecclesiastick  power,  claimed  in 
^ifh^  of  lus  hoUnesa  over  t)\c  ministers  of  the  diurch,  by  the 
Mvocat^s  of  that  aee,  and  ta  give  you  some  notion  of  |heir 
jnanneor  of  aupporting  those  dain^s,  exhibit  to  you  the  aub- 
utance  of  .-i^  speech  on  episcopal  Jurisdiction,  deUyered  in  tie 
council  of  Trent,  by  father  Laineti,  general  of  the  jesuiM, 
itvaaabted  from  the  Italian  of  Era  Paolo  Sarpi,  Aft^rv^ar^ 
J  ahaU  take  a  little  oodce  of  the  encroachments  m^de  o^  the 
«4airil  powera. 

-  fi^Lmnez,"  says  that  historian,  "  spoke,  mpre  than  two  ho;u:s 
,^,Mth  great  v^emenpe*  m  a  distinct  but  magilferiul  t^ne, 
ffi  The.airgumftnt  of  his  disc9U4:se  cnn^ist^d  9i  two  imrts^.  The 


i^f'fiivt  VII9  emplpaped  in  provsi^  that  th<  right  otjisrMIMoii 
^^pj|«r  Chrial's  kingclom  h^ere  hud  been  given  entirely  ta  ^m 
^  Roman  pantiffi  and  not  a  single  particle  of 'tu  taany^oth^t 
^<in  the  church.  The  second  contained  his  answers  to  «tf 
<«the  argunLents  on  the  Of^stte,  Qide,>  addlieed  in  ibrfmai^ 
^^niectings.    .      •-      •  -.- •' 

^^  The  substance  wi^  that  there  is  a  great  differenee^-  n$if% 
*^  aeomrariety  between  the  church  of  Christ  and  ci^il  com^ 
^*  lidumties,  iiv|Bmuch  as  these  have  an  extatence  previous  M 
>«.th^  formation  of  their  govemment,  and  are  there1;»y  freei 
ft  haying  in  ihem  ori^nalfy,  as  in  its  fountain,  all  die  jurisdt^ 
^  don^  which,  without  divesting  themselves  of  it,  tii^  eom^ 
*^  miinicate .  to  magistratesi  ,  But  the  chui:ch<  did  neither  «(iake 
<t  herself^  nor  form  her  own  government,  it  was  Ghrl#t  tb^ 
^<  prince  and  monarch  who  first  established  the  lairs  wfaetdb)^ 
^  she  dionld  be  govemed.|  then  assembled  his.  pedptci^  •  imi|| 
^  as  scripture  expresses  ic»  built  the  churci^  Thus  abe  ii 
4(  ix)rh  a  slave,  without  any  sort  of  liberty,  power^  oif  jtutirisdioai 
«  tion,  but  every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  subjected^^  Im 
^  proof  of  this  he  quoted  passages  of  scripture,  whereki'thd 
^^  gathering  of  the  church  is  compared  to  the  sowing  of  « 
^^  field)  the  drawing  of  a  net  to  land,  and  thi^  rearing  of.^afi 
•<  edifice ;  adding,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  come  intc^  thtt 
^<  world  to  assemUe  his  faithful  people, « to  gather  his  sheept 
•^  to  instruct  them  both  by  doctrine  and  by  example.  Theil 
^«  he  subjoined :  the  first  and  principal  foundation  whereon 
«^  Christ  built  the  church,  was  Peter  and  his  succession,  ac- 
f^  cording  to  the  word  which  he  said  to  him.  Thou -art  Peter% 
^^  andupQU  this  rock  Iwill  btdld  my  cktftch;  which  roek  though 
«<  some  of  the  fathers  have  understood  to  be  Christ  himself^ 
4<  and  others  the  faith  in  him,  or  the  confession  of  the  faith^ 
M  it  is  nevertheless  a  more  catholick  exposition  to  understand 
4*  it  oif  Peter  himself,  who,  in  Hebrew  or  Syriack,  is  called 
4*  Cephas^  that  is,  Roqk.  He  affirmed,  in  like  manner,  i^tbat 
<«  while  Christ  lived  in  mortal  fled»,  he  gdvemed  the  chcircli 
4*  with  despotick  and  monarchical  government,  and  leaving  this 
««  earth,  he  left  the  same  form,  constituting  St.  Peter,  and  liic 
^<  successonrs  of  St.  Peter,  his^  vicars  successively,  taadmik 
'^nister  it,  as  it  bad  been  exercised  by  him,  giving  them 
«^  plenary  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  subjecting  totheuLtkr 
1<  church  in  the  w?iy  wherein  it  is  subjected  to  him.  •  This  li^ 
^  proved  from  what  we  are  told  of  Peter,  because  to  himl  nktnb 
4«  were  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  jbyv pbnie^ 
^*  quence,  power  to  admit  and  exclude,  whieh.is  juritdict^t 
^^  and  to  him  alone  it  was  said,.  Feed^  that  is, 'rule  mt^ sheeny 
^>  silly  animals,  which  have  no.  part,  no  choice  whalevieit  m 
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f^<Aitl&«Mlfigf  th^mseWcHs;  Th«»e  two  thk^;  ^nfinrelt,  to^bif 
i^  porter  aftd  paster^  being  perpetual  offices,  it  was  necessary 
^  that  they  should  be  conferred  ona  perpetual  person^tfcat  is^i, 
H^Qoton  tiae^  first  only,  but  on  the  whole  siiecesdiom  Hence  th6^ 
^' Roman  ^pontiff,  beginning  from  St;  Peter  to  the  etid  of -th^ 
*'  worlds  is  true  and  absolute  despot  with  plenary  power  and 
5%  jartsdktioii  f  and  the  church  is  subject  to  him  as  it  was  to' 
H'Chrisf*  And  as  when  his  dirine  majesty  governed  it,  it 
i^oould  not  be  saiid^  that  any  of  the  &ithful  had  thesmaltes.t 
!^  power  or  jurisdiction,  all  being  in  total  subjection,  the  samif 
**«iay  be  said  ia  all  perpetuity.  Thus  we  ought  to  •un*t'- 
^^^stand  these  declarations,  tl^t  the  church  is  a  sheepfold; 
^^^thart  it  is  a  kingdom!,  and  what  St.  Cyprian  says,  that  ih^ 
^  episcopate  is  one,  and  that  a  part  thereof  is  held  by  everf 
^^  btabbp ;  diat  is,  that  the  whole  undivided  power  is  placea 
^  la  one^inglepiastor,  who  apportions  and  communicates  it  t6 
#*i  as80cfates  in  the  ministry  as  exigencies  requite  ;  and  that; 
^'SliiflAiismn  to  this  St.  Cyprian  compares  the  apostolick  see  ib 
41  tbieToot,  ther  hebd,  the  fountain,  the  sun  ;  showing,  by'thesd 
Ai^^ccrmparisoas,  that  thfe  jurisdiction  is  essentially  in  her  alone'^ 
»  ftf  others,  only  by  derivation  or  participation.  And  this  is 
s^  thb  meaning  of  that  most  usual  expression  of  imtiquity,  tfiii 
^  Peter  and  the  pontiff  possess  the  plenitude  of  power,  otheris 
MrdO'but  participate  in  the  cure.  And  that  he  is  the  sole  sh^p- 
^'hehl;  is  demonstrate(}  by  the  wbrds  of  Christ,  who  said^ 
^  that  h^  had  other  sheep,  which  he  would  gather,  that  thet^ 
**  might  be  but  one  sheepfold,  and  one  shepherd.  The  shfep- 
-'^  fcerd  spoken  of  here  cannot  be  Christ  himself,  because  i^ 
4^  could  not  be  said,  in  the  future  tense,  that  there  shall  ht  one 
^^  shepherd,  he  being  already  the  shepherd.  It  must,^  thefe- 
^  fore,  be  understood  of  another  sole  shepherd,  to  be  constli 
i^  tuted  after  him,  who  cati  be  no  other  than  Peter  with  hU 
^  succession.  He  remarked  here,  that  the  precept,  to  feed 
*  the  fiockv  occurs  but  twice  in  scripture;  once  in  the  singulaf 
1*  ndmber,  when  Christ  said  to  Ptten^Ffeii  my  sheep  t  onc^  in 
*•  the  plural,  when  Peter  said  to  others,  Feed  the  Jlocks  assigned 
^  to  you.  Now  if  the:  bishops  Jiad  received  any  jurisdict foil 
^from  Chrijrt,  it  would  be  equal  in  them  aft,  which*  woiiid 
i|* 'destroy  the  difference  between  patriarch,  archbishop,  and 
^bishop  ;  besides,  the  popd  cbtild  not  intermeddle  wfth  that 
4«$  authority,  either  by  diminishing  it,  or  by  removing  it  en- 
'^  tirelVy  as  he  cannot  intermeddle  with  the  poWer  of  order^S 
*^'which'  is  from  God.  'Wherefore  the  greatest  camion'^iii 
'^lieoessary  here,  lest  by  making  the  instftutionof  bi^or>n'rf^ 
AV;/ttr^  dSrvi/i0,  they  should  subverttfaae?  hierarchy,  terdiintroducd 
.«^inta  the  church  an  oligarbh^^  or  tatfacr.^aadavchy;'  'He 
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^  added,  To  -the  end  that  Peter  might  goyem  ^ie,<|mp|^ 
^*  well,  80  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  bi^rap. 
**  Christ,  a  little  before,  his  death,  prayed  efficacioualy^  tlia> 
^  his  faith  might  not  fail,  and  ordained  him  to  confirm  ^n 
*♦  brethren ;  in  other  words,  he  gave  him  the  pi;iv!ilege-  of 
^  infallibility,  in  judging  of  faith,  manners,  and  thQ  v^holje  of 
^^  religion,  obliging  all  the  church  to  obey  him,  ftnd  stand  ^riMk 
^  in^  whatsoever  should  be  decreed  by  him.  ile  concludedi^ 
^  that  this  is  the  true  foujidajdon  of  the  christian  dQctri^Oi 
^  and  the  rock  whereon  the  church  i^  built«  H«  proc^AdedJi 
^^  to  cenaure  those  who  hold  that  faiahppt/ have  hecoived  W)! 
^  power  from  Christ,  an  opinion  subveraiye  of  ths^  privilege  <^ 
^  the  Roman  church,  whose  pontiff  is  head  pf  the  church  uiuk 
^  versal,  and  the  only  vicar  of  Christ  uppn  cai^«  |t  is  v©ry 
^  well  known,  that  by  the  aneient  canon,  emri^  mrpgtfififeA^ 
^  &c*  it  is  enacted,  that  whoever  takes  away  t^e  rights  of  pdiief 
^^  churches,  commits  injustice,  but  whoever  takea  awayjdi# 
^  privileges  of  the  Rotnan  church,  is  a  heretick.  He  added^ 
^  ^  that  it  IS  an  absolute  contradiction  to  maintain,  that  the.  pon* 
^  tiJTishead  of  the  church,  and  ita  government  ia  moparchi* 
^*  cal,  and  to  affirm,  that  there  is  either  power  or  authority  i« 
^  it,  which  is  received  from  others,  and  not  derived  ^Jtom 
^'him.  ^        .      '-:  .    ■     ,.  •' 

^^  In  refuting  the  arguments,  qd  the  opposite  aide,  he-  ftdp 
^  vaoced,  that,  according  .to  the  order  instituted  by  Christ,.^ 
^  apostles  must  have  been  ordained  bishops,  not  by  Cbriat,  but 
*^  by  Peter,  receiving  jurisdiction  ffom  him  aloni^ ;  ai^  opl^ 
*^iiion,  he  said,  extremely  probable,  and  held  by  mai«y  ca^^o^ 
^  lick  doctors.  Others,  however,  who  maintain  that  the  apoa* 
**  ties  were. ordained  bishops  by  Christ,  add  thai  bi^  divine  mar 
**  jesty ,  in  so  doing,  exercised vby  preircntibn,  Peter's  office,  doing 
^*  lor  once  what  belongefd  to  Pet^r.to  do,  giving  to  the  appfttlea 
^  himself  that  power  which  they  ought  to  have  received  from 
^  Peter,  just  as  God  took  of  the  spirit  of  Mo&es,  and  imparted 
^.it  to  the  seventy  judges,  so  th^t  it  was  as  much  as  ii  the^. 
♦*  had  been  ordained  by  Peter,  and  had  received  all  authority 
*^  from  him ;  and.therefotf'e  tlnsy  dontinued  subject  to  Peieis 
**  in  regkrd  to  die  places  and  i^ode«  of  exercising  their'autba^ 
^  rity.  And  though  we  do  «ot  read  that  Peter  corceoted 
^^  diem,  it  was  not  through  defect 'pf  power^  but  Jbecause  tbejr 
*^  exercised  their  office  properly,  arid. so  did  not  need DorrecliOQ* 
^  Whoever  reads  the  celebrated,  canon,  Jta  Dominus^  MdU.hii 
^  assured,  that  every  datholick  ought  to  belicvw  thia>;  and  thus 
**  the  hisfhbpe,  who  are  s'uoce^souk's -of  the  apostles,  receive, the 
•*  whole  from  .the  succeasotiTi  of  P«ter»  He  observidv  aljo» 
^  that  die/rbishdps  are  not  c^dd  s^ccesaoura  of  the  apoadev 
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<^\i4i*e8&j  *&  l^eihg  b  theii- 'p/kc^i,  in  thfe  Way  thftt  a  biaWp  sUC* 
••  btfeds  hife  ^rtdeccsisoi's,  atid  tidt  aa  ^J^ng  ordained  by  ithem* 
*f  H^  fcjilied  lo  what  sortre  h^d  feferred^  that  the  pope  mi^ 
**  Then  leaVe  off  making  Wshops,  choosing  to  be  the  onlyoi* 
^  ishdb  hitftBelf.     He  admitted  that  ordination  is  divine,  that 
^  ife  %hie  churcA  there  is  a  'ftiultitud^  of  bishopsy  coadjutor?  of 
**  Afe  J>ontiff,  atid  tlierefore  that  the'potitiff  is  obliged  to  pre- 
•«%eWe  th^^tAer,  but  that  there  is  a  ^reat  diflference  between 
**  "skying  that  a  thing  is  dt  jure  divino,  and  that  it  is  appointed 
**  t)f  T3k^^     Thtegs  instituted  de  jure  droim^  are  perpetual,  and 
«*  depend  bn  God,  alone,  at  ^very  time,  both  universally  and 
•*'Tj^afftitalal4y.    Thus  baptism,  and  all  the  other  sacraments, 
^  Hirhe*^ih  XSbd '<yperfeites  sitigularly  in  each  particular,  are  £& 
^jtCte  d^H>im.    Thus  t^i-e  Rortjan  pontiff  is  of  God.     For  when 
••  one  dlfe&,  the  keys  do  not  remain  with  the  church,  for  they 
*«  Wttt  %ot  giwn  to  her.     But  when  the  new  pope  is  created, 
^'God  imrtiedialtely  gives  them  toTiim.     But  it  happens  other* 
•*  ^*ie  in  thSftgs  barely  -of  divitie  appointment ;  inasmuch  as 
<»*ft%*i  fedd  cdtftfes  onfythe  universal,  whereas  the  particulara 
^  »-e  e^eci&ftea  toy  Aen.     Thus  St.  Paul  says,  that  princes  and 
•*tfeinp6i'&l  ^pow<e^  are  ordained  of  God;  tiiat  is,  from  him 
•*^ewe  Wihfes  the  universal  precept,  that  there  should  be 
'*  bi^ces ;  feeverthdks^  the  particulars  are  made  by  civil  laws. 
**i?n  Afe  battte  mimner  bishops  are  ordained  of  God  ;   and  St. 
*»*  P&dl  ^ys  thfcy  are  placed  by  \\it  Holy  Ghost  for  the  govern* 
^  «ic*ft  'of  ^he  cliurch,  but  not  de  jure  divino^     The  pope,  how- 
^^cX^,  tanriOt  abolish  the  universal  precept  for  making  bi- 
**  <sho^  m  the  chtirch,  because  it  ts  from  God  ;  but  each  par- 
**^tid(iUfr  bishop,  being  only  dejiire  concmico^  may,  by  pontifical 
*  ^majority,  t)ie  i^moved.     And  to  the  objection  made,  that 
*^t  %Ssll6tos  "would  be  delegates,  and  not  ordinaries,  he  an- 
^'i^efed  :  it  belioveth  us  to  distinguish  jurisdiction  into  fun- 
*«  dam^htld  «nd  derivefd,  and  tlie  derived  into  delegated  and 
**%rdfettty.     In  civil  polities,  the  fundamental  is  in  the  prince^ 
•*^e  deiived  is  in  all  tlte  magistl^tes.     And  in  these,  ordina- 
**  rt^S  ^te  different  frotn  delegates,  because  they  receive  the 
^  tttAhoVlty  diversly,  though  they  all  derive  equally  from  thfc 
«*iam(B  ^Ver^nty;  "but  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that 
"*•  tW  oydiniries  fere  by  perpetual  laws,  and  with  successions 
•**%he  Odiets  havfe  singular  authority  either  personal  or  casual. 
-^'The  bishopls,  dierefore,  are  ordinaries,  being  instituted,  by 
•*ponftifica[l  lawb,   dignities  of   perpet:ual  succession   in  tho 
^  dhuroh.     He   added,  ^hat  those  passages,    wherein  Christ 
-  '•^'l^tri^  to  ^tre  authority  to  the  cTiurch,  as  that  wherein  he 
**  si^s,  that  Tft  IS  tfiepilhr  and  basis  of  the  trvth^wA  t^at  othfer, 
^i^'Hitfi^hokoillTWt^h^ar  the  ehufchieto  thee  as  a  heathenand 
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i^  a  puiikdh^  are  all  to  be  understood^olefyiri  in^peetdf^i^ 
\S  bead,  which  is  the  |>ope«  For  this  reason  the  clmrdb  tski^ 
*^  fallible,  because  it  has  an  ihfallible  head*  And  thuft  he  is 
^'  separated  from  the  church  who  is  separated  froi|i  the-popej 
V  its  head.  As  to  what  had  been  urged,  that  the  oouiicilxaiil^ 
^^  hav^e  no  authority  fron^  Christ,  if  none  of  the  bishops  iMSid 
^  any,  he  answered,  that  this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  obi< 
^^  jection,  but  as  a  certain  truth,  being  a  very  clear  and  necesi^ 
^  sary  consequence  of  the  truly  catholick  doctrine  he  had 
*^  demonstrated ;  nay,  added  he,  if  each  of  the  bishops  in  couo^ 
^^  cit  bb  fallible,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  of  them  together 
^\are  fallible  ;  and  if  the  authority  oi^the  council  arose  from  die 
"authority  of  the  bishops,  no  council  could  ever  be  called  ge« 
*'  neral,  wherein  the  number  of  those  present  is  ineompavaU^ 
^'^  less  than  the  number  of  those  that  are  absent.  He  litenttaii* 
^^^  ed,  that  in  that  very  council  under  Paul  the  thifd,  tlte  mpsf 
^f  momentous  articles  concerning  the  canonical  books,  the  W» 
5^  thority  of  translations,  the  equality  of  tradition  to  seripturei 
^had  been  decided  by  a  number  less  than  fifty :  that  if  multi^ 
«*t  tude  gave  authority,  these  decisions  had  none  at  aH.  BiK 
^}  as  a  number  of  prelates,  convened  by  the  pontiff,  for  the  piir* 
^^  pose  of  constituting  a  {general  council,  however  few,  derivte 
5^  not  the  name  and  efficacy  of  being  general  from  any  other 
5f  cause  than  the  pope's  designation,  so  likewise  he  ia  the  &okt 
"  source  of  its  authority.  Therefore,  if  it  issue  precepts,  or 
i^  anathemas,  these  have  no  effect,  unless  in  virtue  of  the  po»i 
>*  tiff's  future  confirniation.  Nor  can  the  council  bind  any  hjr 
f*  its  anathemas,  further  than  they  shaH  be  enforced  by  the  cow* 
*'  firmation.  And  when  the  synod  says,  that  it  is  assembled 
i^  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  fatheis 
«^  are  assembled,  by  the  pope's  summons,  to  discuss  matteiVy 
**  which,  when  approved  by  him,  will  be  decreed  by  the  Hol)r  . 
f*  G]^ost.  Otherwise,  how  could  it  be  said,  that  a  decree  itt 
«'  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may,  by  pontifical  authority^ 
"  be  invalidated,  or  has  need  of  further  confirmation :  and 
**  therefore,  in  councils,  however  numerous,  when  the  pope  ii 
^^  present,  he  alone  decrees,  npr  does  the  council  add  any  things 
*'  but  its  approbation  ;  that  is,  it  receives.  Accordingly,  the 
.h  ?^uthentick  phrase  has  always  been,  Sacro  approbante  c&nciiiof  $ 
**  nay,  in  determinations  of  the  greatest  weight,  as  was  the  de- 
*V  position  of  the  femperour  Frederick  the  second,  in  the  gene* 
>'  ral  council  of  Lyons,  Innocent  the  fourth,  a  most  wise  pontiff, 
,"  refused  the  approbation  of  the  synod,  lest  any  should  ima* 
"  gine  it  necessary  :  he  thought  it  enough  to  say,  saero  pre^efAe 
/'  concilio*  Nor  ought  we  hence  to  conclude,  that  a  council  is 
^*  superfluous.     It  is  convened  for  the  sake  of  stricter  in^tdijA 
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^^tidn/^fb^i^  pers<u^ioi»y  ^q4  for.  glviog*  Uie,  inen^b^  s^ooif^ 
H-jQOtitiH  .of'tthe-qiipatioq^  .  Aiijd  when  it  judgea,  ^t  acjts  by  vir-*, 
^Atue  Q£(be  pootiii(;iyi  authQ/i()i4  d.priye4  troxn  %he  divinq,  giv^n^ 
^^  t)t by  cite  pof e.  ,iF©r,^e«e  re^8pn«»  the  gopa  doctor^ Tiave^ 
1^  'subjecledth^  authority  .of  tb^  couficil  to  the  authority  of  th^. 
•i^  pontiff^  as  tcrtally  dependent  thereoiv  ,  Without  tfiis,^  it  haA. 
^^/ii«itber  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  nor  ihfaUibility^ 
^^  nor  the  power  of  binding,  the  church*  It  h^s  pothing  but 
9^  what  is  conceded  to  it  by  him  alone,  to  Ivhom  Christ  saidg 

I .  Such  was  the  fanpipus  discourse  of  Lainez,  in  which  t  ibusl^ 
oifrn,  we  havcc  much  greater  reason  to  admire  Jesuitical  im-j 
pudcQce  th^n  even  Jesuitical  sophistry^  So. many  bold  josser* 
tptia,  some,  of  which  are  flady  contradicted  by  sacred  writ« 
f«Dd  othersif  by  the  most  unquestionable  records  of  history^ 
required  a:man  of  no  cqmm.on  spirit;^  or^  as  scripti^re  strongly; 
€Qcpre4ses  ity  who  had  a  brow  of  bra^s,  to  advance  them*  la 
it  possiUe,  that  he  himself  was  s6  ignorant  as  to  believe  what 
lie  advanced  f  ,Or  .could  he  presume  so  far  upon  the  ignorance 
«f  his  audience^  a9(.to  think  of  nxakiiig  them  believe  it  ^  Ot 
4id  he  imagitie  th^t  his  hearers  ^would  be  so  overborne  by  hi^ 
<cloquence,  his  assuming  tone  apd  dictatorial  manner^  as  to  h^ 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  stupor^  and  rendered  incapable  of  dis« 
covering  the  notorious  falsehoods  with  which  his  oration  wa9 
■Btuffed  I  Passing  the  contradictions  to  holy  writ,  s(  book  with 
which  the  divines  of  his  day  were  but  beginning  to  be  ac* 
i|uainted,  was  it  prudent  to  ascribe  a  power  to  the  papacy  not 
0&ly  unheard  of  in  former  age^,  but  which  popes  themselves 
liad  explicity  disclaimed  ?  Nothing  can  foe  more  express  than 
^he  words  of  Gregory,  surnamed  the  gre^t,  who,  though  rc- 
,«iarkably  tenacious  of  the  honours  of  his  see,  says,  in  arguinjg 
^against  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarch,  for  assuming  the  ti<* 
.tie  of  universal  bishop,  ^^  Si  unus  episcopus  vocatur  universa<« 
.  **  Us,  universa  ecclesia  corruit,  si  unus  universus  cadet.'*  It 
ione  should  fall,  the  universal  church  falls  with  him.  Here^ 
;taking  it  for  self-evident,  that  all  bishops,  without  exception^ 
;iu*e  fallible,  he  infers  the  absurdity  there  is  in  any  one  calling 

himself  universaK  Again,  *^  Absit  a  cOrdibus  christianoniqi 
.^  nomen  istud  blasphemise,  in  quo  omnium  sacerdotum  honor 

^^  adimitur,  dum  ab  uno  sibi  dementer  arrogatur  ;^*    where  he 

no  less  plainly  arraigns  the  impious  usurpation  of  any  one| 
.'Who,   by  claiming  such  a  superiority,   would  strip  all  other 

Siests  of  their  dignity,   and  madly  arrogate  the  whole  to 
mself*    Was  it  well-judged  to  misrepresent  so-  coihmoit  an 
!  author  as  Cyprian  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  and  make  him  copi^ 
l^are  the  apostoUck;  (that  is,  in  the  Jesuit's  dialect^  t^e  Bomaii) 

Pp 
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writing  to  popes,  and  of  them,  uniformly  shows,  that  he 
considered  them  as,  in  respect  of  their  ministiy,  entire!}'  on 
i  foot  of  eqiiality  with  himself,  denominating  them  brethren, 
colleagues,  and  fellow«  bishops.  Whether  be  paid  a'n  implicit 
deference  to  their  judgment,  let  the  dispute  he  had  with  po^e 
Stephen,  aboiit  the  tebapiization  of  those  who  had  been  bap^ 
tized  l?y  bereticks,  testify.  'By  this  firmness,  he  incurred  ex- 
communication frOni  the  pope  ;  and,  in  this  state,  he  died, 
though  now  worshipped  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr  by  the  verj^ 
church  which  excommunicated  him. 

Biit  not  to  enter  farther  ihtb  particulars,  was  it  Jufdidous  ii 
L'dinez,  to  trust  so  much  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, as  hot  only  to  quote  such  men  as  Cyprian,  an  eminent  and 
Inflexible  ppposer  of  papal  arrogance,  but  to  talk  of  the 
j^ope^s  power  in  convoking  (Councils,  and  confirming  their  de- 
crees^ as  what  had  always  obtained  in  the  chiirch,  and  was  es- 
sential to  the  verj^  being  of  a  council,  when  every  smatterer  ih 
^cclc'sius'tick  h2st6ry,  and  iii  ancient  ecclesiastick  writers, 
must  hav^  known,  that  this  practice  was  comparditively  recent? 
Passing  the  custom  of  tRe  earlier,  ages,  When  the  imperial 
liiithonty  was  used,  was  h  already  quite  forgotten,  that  in  thb 
ir cry  preceding  century,  the  cbuncil  of  Pisa  was  not  convened 
by  any  piontiflf,  and  yet  proceeded  So  fir  As  to  try  and  depb^lK 
fwo  pretenders  to  the  popedom,  and  elect  a  third  in  theif 
4tead?  Or,  had  they  now  no  knowledge  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  which  was  still  later,  and,  in  like  manner,  depos- 
ed two  claimants,  one  of  them  the  pope,  who  had  convoked 
it^  and,  after  accepting  the  resignation  of  a  third,  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  b,  fourth  ?  Or  could  it  be  ioiagiried,  that  the 
^hole  audience  was  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be  sensible,  that;  if 
those  proceedings  at  Conkance  were  null,  there  was  \\o  va- 
cancy mafde  by  the  deposition  of  John  and  Beiledkt,  fcoiitf^- 
qtiently  that  the  councirs  election  of  Martin,  following  there- 
on, was  null,  consfeqdently  that  Pius  the  fourth,  the  pope  Ih^A 
feigning,  had  ho  right,  as  he  derived  his  tide  lineally  from  ik 
nsurpey;  who,  by  cr^eatihjj  cardinals  whilst  he  hiinsyf.  Was 
H'cstitute  oi"  authority,  had  perpetuated,  in  his^  successours, 
the  failure  of  his  oWn  'title,  and  cdnsequently,  that  there  w5kS 
lih  tr>e^krabTe  breach  bade  In  the  sutcessibti  to  the  pdpedo^? 
Was  it^jSos^ible;  thdt  the j^  should  hot  ptrceivfe,    tha^'the  sttW 

'  ifcr'sibn  of  the  authority  of  thslt  council;  ati  ^uflioTity  tMl^ed 
tfVer  ptipes,  Wias  thie  s^hversion  of  the  tVi\e  of  Martin  the  fifth-, 

^  imd  th^t  Wec^ia^rio^  of  thV£itle  b^  MsJitln  th^  fifths  Wsti 
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ibe  sub^fc^f^ipn  9f  the  title  of  ^U  >si^cce^jii|»JB9P!5J  <9  !f^  ejyi 
^q(  ttie  world  ?  \  .    .   .  ;  .: 

.      Qow  curiously  does  Lainez  argue  jTrom  t^e  metaphor  of 
jiheepy  ,t}iat  the  christian  peopJ^e,  jnfleed  the   ^hole  churqli, 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  (the  p9ne,  .^he  qne  shepherd,  of  the  one 
/sheepfold,  alone  excepted)  ha^e  no  more  judgment  in  directing 
themselves  than  brute  l^easts.     He  'dpes  not,  indeed,  so  cle- 
verly account  how  ^hat  superiour  sort  of  being,  the  pppe,  cs^a 
think  of  choosing  any  of  these^ irrational  animals,  as  partnefs 
in  the  ministry  with  him,  to  assist  ;n  guiding  an4  directii^g 
their  fellow-brutes*     lad  mire,  the  wonderful  .fetch  bywhi9h 
ihe  mi&kes  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  com  missioned^  the  tw^le  apos- 
tles, act  in  ordaining  eleven  of  them,  (though, no  /iistii|ctiqa 
is  point,ed  out  in  the, history),  merely  in.tjie  nagae  of  jPete/, 
,and  as  Peter's  substiti^te  ;  borrowing  back,  for  jhis,purpoj|c, 
Jpart  pf  the.  authority  e^9lusiv^ly  conferred  on  him.    Me/ij^ 
t  indeed, greatly  at  a  Joss  (the^e  depaty-apostles,  or  appsdes 
^,of  the  .apostle  Peter,  unluckily  behaved  so  properly)  to  find  nn 
Jnst^nge  of  P^t^r's  so  much  bpasted  a.uthority  in  judging  ai|l 
^;Cprrec;ting  them«     But  we  are  at  no  loss  to  find  an  instance 
.wherein,  on  .Peter's  behaving  improperly,  Paul  not  only  op- 
.ppsed,  but.pub.UcMy  j^nd  sharply,  rebuked  him.     The  .p4s?^age 
^yf^l  deserves. your. i>otice,    .you,willjfin4it  in.the  epistie^|o 
,ithe,Q^l3<tians,.ii,  11,. .&c.     When  Peter ;was  come  to  ^^uhqhj 
jjsiysvPiul,  [withstood  him  to  the  Jace^  becauve  he  was  to  f^e 
blamed:  for  before  that  certain  came  from  James^  he  did  eft 
.with  tfyeCf entiles^  but  when  they  were  come^. he  withdrew,  and 
.separated  himself^  fp.cixing  them  which  wjere,  of  the  circumcisiou. 
.4nd.  the  other  Jews  dissembled  Hkewiae  with,  hhn^  insomuch^  thf^ 
,£grnabas  ako\  was  carried  a{way  with  fheir  dissimulation*    ,^^t 
^wheffi  I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly^  according  to  the 
.Irutfi  fif  the,  gospel^  I  said  to  Peter^  before  ihemqll^  if  thou  bf- 
.  ing  a  Jew,  liv^st  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles^  and  not  as  do 
,ihe  y^vfi^  yv,hy  compeilest  thou  the.  Gentiles  to  live  as  do ,t}§e 
yews  ?     Wa^.  thisi  a  tre^tjOQent  from  a  mere  delegate  to  his 
^principal*,  nay  m.ofe,.  froni  one  pf  the  ^heep,  those  .stupid  jf. 
,  rational  anin^^ls,,  to  his  sl^ephe^d,  (for  mark,  that  accp^dieg 
;to  Lainez,  .Pie^er.wail  the  sole  shepherd,  they  all,  in  respect  ;>f 
i^hi.n),  .wfire  sheep),  from  a  fal}i[>le   member ^of. the  church   |o 
Christ's  only  vicar,  to  the   infallible  head  and  pastor?    Whfil 
^^matjt^r  of  tiriu?aph  ,^,Quld  there  have. been  here  to  the   Hb- 
tjmai^i^tf  if  (the  p§^s€^  h^d  been  reversed,  and  Peter  had»  in  a  man- 
:.lMEir,  ,  to.  ?ipp^,%rap,ce,    so   authoritative  judged   and    rebuhtd^ 
«:Paul?    Ouriears  wpuld;h^yc  been  stunned  with  jthe  repetition 
,0f  a^d^jmons^tfation,  so  irrefragable,  of  the  supremacy  of  .!*»;• 
^jter,  and  cpnsiequenfly  off  Rome.  ^  Yet  there  .would,  h^v^bcien 
ao  real  ground  of  triumph  had  it  been  so.    .if  ..Jiuy  regard  W 


to  be  had  to  the  accounts  of  inspiration,  it  is  manifest,  ttiat 
none  of  tliem,  though  apostles,  were  infallible  ;  and  that  as 
they  were  all,  by  their  vocation,  brethren  and  equals,  and  ex- 
pressly called  so  by  their  master,  in  a  passage  wherein  he  pro- 
hibits their  either  giving  or  ^suming  a  superiority  one  over 
another,  it  was  their  duty  to  correct  one  another  in  love,  and 
not  permit  a  brother  unadmonished  to  persist  in  any  practice 
truly  blame-worthy,  'Pks^ing,  however,  the  article  of  correc- 
tion, of  which  it  appears,  that  Peter,  the  only  infallible  apo^jle, 
was  the  only  person  of  the  society  that  ever  stood  in  need  j 
what  evidence  have  we,  of  any  authority,  in  other  respects, 
exercised  by  Peter  over  the  sacred  college  ?  Does  he  ever  call 
them  together,  to  assign  them  their  several  charges,  and  give 
them  instructions  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  office  i  or, 

'  Do  they  ever  have  recourse. to  him  for  the  proper  information 
in  regard  to  these  i  Not  a  vestige,  to  this  purpose,  do  we  itid 
in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  where,  if  there  had  been  such  a 
thing,  it  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  ;  nor  is  there  the 
least  suggestion,  that  points  this  way,  in  any  of  the  epistles^ 
Nay,  not  one  of  the  apostles  do  we  find  sent  on  any  mission 
whatsoever  by  him.  We  have,  indeed,  as  1  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  a  former  discourse,  a  notable  instance,  in  which  Pe«. 
ter  and  John  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  other  apostles,  whc^ 
were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  but  not  a  single  example  of  an 
apostle,  who  received  either  direction  or  orders  of  any  kind 
from  Peter. 

But  it  would  he  trifling  to  enter  more  into  particulars.  Wha 
sees  not  that,  by  this  Jesuit's  way  of  commenting,  not  onlji;^ 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  powers  were  conferred  on  the 
other  apostles^  or  on  the  church,  but  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  inspired  writers  themselves  to  give  us  evidence 
that  there  were  ?  For,  however  clear  and  decisive  their  ex- 
pressions might  have  been,  this  brief  reply  would  have  cu« 
diem  down  at  once  :  **  All  such  passages  are  to  be  understood 
**  solely  in  respect  of  the  church's  head,  which  is  the  pope/' 

-  Suffice  it  then  to  say  of  the  whole  piece,  as  we  may  say  with  the 

^greatest  justice,  that  it  is  a  mass  of  falsehoods  and  chicanery.^ 
Some  things  are  affirmed  in  opposition  to  the  fullest  evidence,' 
tnany  things  are  asarumed  without  any  evidence,  and  nothing  is 
proved. 

But  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  consider  the  reception  i% 
met  with  in  the  council,  as  this  consideration  will  serve  to 
show  the  ditferent  sentiments  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
among  Roman  catholicks,  in  relation  to  hierarchy,  and  eccle- 

•  aiastical  dominion.  This,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the 
♦present  state  of  the  papacy,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  sulyect  of 
another  lecture. 
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JLN  my  last  lectilire,  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  snb*^ 
Kmity  and  plenitude  of  the  spiritual  power  and  prerogatives^ 
claimed  in  behalf  of  his  holiness,  by  the  partisans  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  you  some  taste  of  their 
manner  of  supporting  their  claims  from  scripture  and  antiquity^ 
I  exhibited  to  s  ou  the  substance  of  a  speech  on  episcopal  jxy^ 
risdiction,  delivered  by  the  Jesuit  Lainez  in  the  council  of 
Trent.'  I  made  also  a  few  strictures  on  his  mode  of  probation* 
But  as  It  is  of  more  consequence,  for  understanding  the  pre* 
stent  state  of  parties  and  opinions  in  the  Romish  church,  to 
know  the  reception  which  the  Jesuit's  sentiments  met  with  ta 
the  council,  I  reserved  this  for  a  principal  part  of  the  subject 
of  m}^  present  lecture.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  it. 
'  »  **  Of  all  the  orations  that  had  yet  been  delivered  in  the  coun« 
**  til,  there  was  not  one,  says  our  historian,  more  commended^ 
^  andmoreblamed,accordingto  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
^  heairers,  than  was  this  of  Lainez.  By  the  pontificii,  or  pa* 
*•  pists,  (so  do  even  Roman  cathoKcks  term  the  minions  of 
♦*  Rome,  and  sticklers  for  every  claim  made  by  the  papacy)  it 
**  was  cried  up  as  most  learned,  bold,  and  well-founded  ;  bjr 
'••others  it  was  condemned  as  adulatory,  and  by  some  even  as 
^♦'heretical.  Many  showed  that  they  were  offended  by  the  as^ 
^♦•»perity  of  his  censures,  and  were  determined,  in  the  following 
^  congregations^"  (so  the  meetings  holden  for  deliberation  and 
debate  were  named)  "  to  attack  his  speech  on  every  occa* 
<*  sion,'and  point  out  the  ignorance  and  temerity  which  it  be- 
♦*  trayed. 

*<'The  bishop  of  Paris  having,  when  he  should  have  given 

'  *'"his  sentiments,  been  confined  by  sickness,  said  to  every  body 

***who  came  to  see  him,  that  when  theife  should  be  a  cotrgre*' 

*•  gation  that  he  couid  attend^  he  would  deliver  his  opini<^a 


^  against  that  doctrine  without  reserve,  a  doctrine  which,  ^n^ 

**  heard  of  in  former  ages,  had  been  invented  about  fifty  year# 
**  before  by  Gaetan,  in  hope  of  being  made  a  cardinal,  and  had 
*•  been  censured,  on  its  first  publication,  by  the  theological  col- 
^  lege  in  Paris,  called  the  Sorbon,  a  doctrine  which,  instead 
*•  of  representing  the  church  as  the  heavenly  kingdom,  agree* 
**  ably  to  the  denomination  given  her  in  scripture,  exhibits  her 
**  as  not  a  spiritual  kingdom,  l^ut  a  temporal  tyranny,  taking 
"  from  her  the  title  of  the  chaste  spouse  of  Christ,  and  making 
*'  her  the  slave  and  prostitutie  of  one  man." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  what  man  he  alluded  to.     lof 
deed,  methinks,  this  Parisi^ .  l^h?<;>logist  was  not  far  from  the 
opinion  of  those  protestants,  who  interpret  the  whore  of  Bar 
bylon^  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  the  church  of  Rome.     Hf? 
plainly  acknowledges,  that  the  accounts  given  of  this  chur^ph 
.by  the  pope's  partiAa,n9,  are  exactly  4escriptivej  of  such,  a  cl^ 
^racter.     And  may  .we  not  justly  say,  that  ^  churqh,  ^whi<]}i 
could  tamehr  bear  such  treatment  frpmtliainez,  pr  ^ny  pf  tl^e 
.creatures  ot  papal  despotism,,  deserved  to  be  br^ndc^d  wit^  tl)<^ 
.disgraceful  appellation?   Or  may  n^e  ^ot  gather  ^ay)  that.h^r 
.bearing  it  in  the  manner  she  did,  w,as.a  demonsti^ative  prpcff, 
:  that  the  representation, -giy en  of  her  sts^te  at  tl)^t  time,  ,w^ 
Just?  It  may,  indeed,  excite  $ome  wonder,  that  the.abqye- 
, named  Jesuit  should  have  pho3en  to  adopt  a  style,  on  this  su|>* 
Ject,  so  directly  contradictory  to  the  style  .of  holy  writ.  .;  Oyr 
Lord  promises  freedom  to  his  disciple^.    ^^  You  shall  know  tl)e 
*^  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yqu  free.''     By  convinciqg 
your  judgment,  it  shall  powerfully  operate  upon  your  will,,,^o^ 
make  your  duty  to  become  your  choice.     Herein.Ufft  the  most 
.  perfect  freedom.     ^^  Again,  ^^  If  the  Son  .m^ke  you  free,  you 
♦*  shall  be  free  indeed."     The  service  of  his  disc^p^s  is  .nat 
like  that  of  a  slave  by  constraint,  arising  spjely  frqm  fear,  it  -is 
entirely  voluntary,  proceeding  from  the  i>oblest  of  motives, 
love.     He  therefore  calls  them  not  servants,  so  much  ^iifriei^dat 
and  treats  them  as  such,  communicating  his  purposes  tu  then^^ 
and  engaging  them,  not  by  coercive  methods,  but  \>y  per§u|k>- 
sion.     His  law  is,  for  this  Reason,  styled  a  Uw.'pf  liberjty :  and 
those  who  receive  it  are  required  ^o  act  as^Jr€6\yft>  nQtt/^i^^ 
their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malicioUjsness^  but  a^v.^Ae^. willing  fier* 
vcints  of  God*     Not  the  mpst  distant)  }iint  has  he  any  /Whe^e  j^- 
ven  of  his  people's  slavery.     But  Laine^s  tells  .you„  judging  mi 
the  conduct  of  Christ  from  that  of  Rome,  the  very  worst  mo- 
del he  could  have  taken,  that  Jesus  Chrisf  h4^  m^de  hi^  church 
(that  is,  the  whole  community  of  his  disciples)  a  mere  ^slave, 
.  that  has  not  any  sort  of  liberty,  but  is  every,  where,  and  in  eyery 
thing,  subjected  to  the  dominioii  of,ap,.4^|^s9hite.4ef{K^U  >  l^o 
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altl^ehe  1^  eil^'kiiga^ge  of  riits  ibn^  Loyola  frdih  tKftt  of  the 
Sfdd  of  Gdd.  Yet  Abt  more  differe^rt'  than  is  the  spbit  of  the 
difFerent  religious  institutions  which  they  teach. 

*  Bi«  to^  Return  td  the  bi'shop'i  remarks,  **  Lainez,*'  said  he^ 
**^lifiaimain»,  that  th<6re  is  only  one  bbhop  irtdtituted  by  Christ, 
**  aWd  ih-dt  the  other  bishops  have  no  power  unless  depcndently 
*^  oh  himw     T^is  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  one  only  is  bishop^ 
*•  the  rtit  ai^e  but  hiar  vicars,  removable  at  his  pleasure.     For 
*^Bfe  6#npairt,  he  acknoiv'iedged,  h^  wished  to  rou«e  the  whole 
**  c^tfhcil*,  to'  consider  how  the  episcopal  authority,  sO  much 
**  d^ressed,  could  be  preserve  frcxfn  annihilation,  since  every' 
**  he#  congregation  of  regulars,  which  springs  up,  gives  it  a 
**  violeht  shock.     The  bishops  had  maiotaified  their  authority 
*<  ehtirte  till  th^  year  1050."     With  thrs  good  prelate's  leave^^ 
thiit  ftt^thoHty  Mras,  by  the  gradual  encrbachhients  of  Kome,' 
lofag  bfefot**  that  pferiod  greatly  deduced.     Her  supreme  juris- 
dictioti;  bothds  la#giver^  and  as  judge,  Were,  ere  then,  pretty 
Wrikly  testablisrhed.     Her  orders  and  canons  were  geherally, 
Ittfbiifgfabut   ihe   Westefri  chiirches,   prbmtilged  abd  obeyed; 
it^cdiii's^  ^^s  had  to  her  for  dispensations,  for  confirmation, 
idsid'cblladotli  in  etclesiastick  offices,  and  fot- judgitient  by  a)p-* 
precis.     But  these  usurpatlbh^  #ere,  lolig  before  the  tiltie  6f  this 
c^uncal^  acquie^b^  in  as  righU*     Ah  acquiescence^  thtiig  far,' 
tdky  be  cbhsiderbd  a^  at  least  virtually  comprehended  itt  the 
ffoleilin  bath  of  fidelity,  isubjectioi^,  and  obedience,  tO  the  popeV 
cicacted  of,  and  given  by,  prelates  immediately  before  their 
vdbniie^ratibtt*     In  regard  to  these,  therefore,  hoiiirfever  objec- 
tionable, they  had  precluded  themselves,  and  could  not  decent- 
iy  object  fco  tRem.     Whereas^  those  claims,  to  which  the  l^a- 
mii^ii  alldded,  being  tnore  recent,  though  they  hlH  surmounirM 
dft  fbi^ce  of  oppositibti,  had  hot  yet  survived  the  miii^murs  atrfff 
^i^cbntenU  Which  tWe  ihtroductioh  of  thferh  had  created*         •  • 

I  reftunie  the  pf^%lte*s  account  of  the  matter  '•:  ^*  It  was  tf^tf 

*  ih  lOj^O,  that  ttit  Cluniatk  and  Cistertian  congregations,  ^bp^ 
*trtkeri,  which  ah>fee  in  thUt  tehtiiry,  gave  a  signal  bloW  ttf 
*\hte  te^iscopal  order  :  inan^  functions,  ptopfer  and  esseAtikI  td 
^•*  Mshdpi,  bein^,  b^  their  meiifns,  devolved  uj)6h  *R<OTtie.  Bu\i 
^  after  the  year  1"200,  When  the  ttiendicants  arofee,  ainiost  th(S 

*  whole  exercisie  bf  episcopai  authority  hafc  been  taken  away) 
A*itid  glvfen  tfe  them  by  privilege.     At  length;  ttitis^neW  cohgreo 

*  gatibti,  IJ^the  Jeiafurtsyii  society  of  ye8terd>iy,  Whitih  is  scar^^el^ 
*•  ieither'iecular  br  tegtilar,  as  the  university  of  Paris,  eight 
**  yeihi  ago,  knowing  it  to  be  dangerous  in  matters  of  faith; 
.'f*'periiicious  to  the  peace  of  tfhe  church,  and  destKictive  of  mo* 
5*  nstchtshi,  has  wfeU  observed,  (this  congregation,  I  say)  that  4t 
*^itrfghtxjtjft<foitfs  Jfrtdifc^cfri,  haa  atteaapted  tosubvejrt  en- 


*»  tir«ly  ^scopd  jariWictionvdeiiyiiig  it  to  be  *oi|^  O^mA 
**  waotmg  it  to  be.icjcnowiledged  aa  from  men);  ani)  ilusr^f<k|^. 
^  precarious  and  mutable*        '  .  j, 

*''  These  things,"  says  the  historian,  .^.  repeated  by  the  bHbpp 
^^  to  different  persons,  as  occasion  oiFered^  Doovedmany  Qthfr»< 
^.^  to  reflect,  who  had  at  .first  given  little  attmtion  to  the  ^^Pf^ 
*^  But  among  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  history,  9Qt  a 
*♦  litde  was  spoken  concerning  that  observation,  mofo  prmsm^ 
^^.conciiio,  which  appeared  in  all  the  canonical  codes^.b^t..i^ot. 
^^  having  been  attended  to,  seemed  ne^w  to  every  body«>    Soil^ 
^approved  the  Jesuit's  interpretation,  some  interpreted  it.t|»a' 
^*  soiae  quite  contrary,  that  the  council  had  refused  to  approiKe^ 
*^that  sentence :  others,  taking  another  route,  arguedt  that  fis 
^*  the  matter  treated  on  that  occasion  was  temporal^  and  tho* 
'♦  contentions  were  worldly^  one  could  not  infer  from  its  pro^ 
^^  cedure,  in  that  instance,  that  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  donef 
*^  in  treating  matters  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  rites  ;  qsp^ciit. 
♦*  ally,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  first  council  oi.th^ 
^f  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  be  our  rule  and  exafxi«: 
^  plar,  the  decree  was  not  made  by  Peter,  either  in  presence  o(^ 
^  the  council,  or  with  its  approbation,  but  was  entided  the  e(U3- 
^*  tie,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  three  degrees  as,^m* 
<^  bled  in  that  congregation,  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren ;  and 
^^  Peter  unnamed  was,  without  prerogative  or  distinction,  in* 
**  eluded  in  the  first  degree,  apostles  ;  an  example  which^  in 
^^  respect  of  antiquity  and  divine  authority,  ought  to  discredit. 
^  all  the  examples,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  can  be  deduced 
**  from  .subsequent  times,"  .    . 

.  I  have  observed  how  degrading  and  dishonourably,  accent*' 
k^g  to  the  bisMDp,  th^  picture  was  which  JLainez  had  drawn  o£ 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  taken  notice, of  the  strong  reaemj^* 
blance,  though  perfef;tly  unintended,  which  from  the  Parisiao'% 
comment,  appears,  in  the  Jesuit's  sentiments^  to.. what  .was 
then  affirmed  by  their  adversaries,  the  protestants,  in  regard 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe 
here,  that  even  an  avowed  coincidence  with  these,  if  wema^- 
judge  from  the  langviage  they  used,  was  at  that  time  not  un«« 
frequent  in  some  of  those  who,  though  greatly  dissatisfied^ 
pever  chose  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion*.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  specimen  of  the  complaints 
then  so  common,  in  order  to  show  how  great  the  dissatisfaction 
was  at  the  torrent  of  corruption  which  universally  prevailed^ 
and  to  suggest  what  was  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
fountain  whence  the  prevalent  corruption  flowed.  A^^P^S 
many  instances,  that  might  be  given,  I  shall  select  one  of  a 
very  publick  nature^  the  speech  pronounced  bj  the  Frendi 
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a?ftiBa««i3fotit*  Perrlef ,  when  he  produced  hit  dpenfcmrth  In  the 
alKrre<-Tiained  council.  Let  it  be^  remarjped,  that  France  wa* 
then  involved  in  a  civil  war  between  the  Roman  cathoikks  and 
thej  Hugonotd,'  the  name  then  given  to  the  reformed  in  that 
<^otitry  b^r  their  enemies*  After  a  preamble,  in  which  he  cx- 
|>aitiiites  oh  the  pious  intentions  of  the  king,  his  master,  his 
great  merits  in  respect  of  the  zeal  he  had  shown  for  the  ca- 
thoHck' church,  and  even  for  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff ;  he,  on  the  matter,  acknowledges,  that  it  is 
^is  zeal  alone  which  occasioned  all  the  intestine  broils  where* 
trith  his  reign  was  at  that  time  disturbed  ;  for  that  if  he  had 
no  further  aim,  than  securing  due  obedience  to  his  own  civ?! 
aothoritVi  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  every 
t%ing  might  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction  in  three  days.  In 
th)»  his  excellency  gave  a  more  honourable  testimony  to  thcS 
dispositions  of  the  protestants,  in  his  country,  than  probably  he 
had  intended*  At  least,  he  showed  that  the  aggression  and 
jpersecution  were  entirely  on  the  other  side^  and  that  the  pro- 
testants^ whether  right  or  wrong  in  resisting,  acted  merely  on 
Ihe  defensive.  When  coming  towards  a  conclusion,  after 
many  free  and  spirited  things,  be  adds,  *^  The  most  christian 
^^  king  demands  of  this  council  nothing  but  what  all  the  chris* 
•*'  ti an  world  demands,  what  the  great  Constantine  demanded 
*^  of  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council*  Hid  Majesty's  re* 
**  quests  are  all  comprehended  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  the 
^^  ancient  councils  of  the  catholick  church,  the  old  constitu- 
**  tions,  decrees,  and  ctmons,  of  the  pontiffs  and  fathers.  He 
"  demands  of  those  whom  Christ  haih  constituted  judges,  the 
^^*  entire  restoration  of  the  catholick  church,  not  by  a  decree 
'^^  in  loose  and  general  terms,  but  according  to||te  form  of  th|5 
'^'  express  words  of  that  perpetual  and  divine  edict,  against 
'3^'  which  usurpation  or  prescription  can  have  no  place  ;  so  that 
-**  thbse  good  ordinances,  which  the  devil  has  violently  robbed 
*'  us  of^  and  long  concealed,  may  at  length  return,  as  from 
'•'  captivity,  into  the  holy  city  of  God,  and  the  light  of  men," 
^'-  He  adduced  the  example  of  Darius,  who  quieted  the  tumults 
•  of  Judea,  not  by  arms,  but  by  executing  the  ancient  edict  of 
,-Cyrus.  That  of  Joslah  also,  who  jreformed  religion  by  caus- 
*ing  the  book  of  the  law,  which  had  been  hidden  through  the 
^"malice  of  men,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  and  observed  by  them* 
^hen,  continues  the  historian,  he  made  use  of  a  very  cutting 
-►cxpi^ssion :  **  If  the  fathers,"  said  he,  **  should  ask,  why 
'^  France  is  not  in  peace,  no  other  answer  can  be  given,  than 
^^^that  which  Jehu  gave  to  Joram,  Whm  peace  can  there  be  sp 
*•**  hrig  as  o  ■  ■  i  "  Here  he  stopped,  and  after  pausing  a  lit-» 
fH&f  added^  **  You  know,  the  r<^t*"      The  story,  referred  to  we 

<^q 
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have  in 'the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kin^s.    The 
words  to  which  he  pointed  so  distinctly  that  they  could  hot  be 
mistaken,  but  which  he  judged  it  cpnvenient  to  suppress,  we 
have  in  the  twenty-second  verse,  where  we  are  told,  that  wheat 
Jehu  was  asked  by  Joram,  whether  there  was  peace,  he  an» 
3Wered,  What  peace ^  no  long  a»  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother 
Jezebel^  and  her  uoitchcrafts^  are  so  many  ?  It  was  impossiblei 
considering  when,  where,  and  to  whom,  the  ambassadour  was 
directing  his  discourse,  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  his 
meaning.     The  respectable  appellation  of  mother  had  been 
given  to  the  church  time  immemorial,  individual  christian^ 
were   denominated  her   children.      In  regard  to   particular 
churches,  they  had  been  for  ages,  in  the  west,  considered  as 
fihe  daughters  of  Home.     The  Roman  church  was  their  com*- 
mon  mother,  so  that  this  gentleman,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  who  represented  their  respective  churches 
.in  the  council,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  pope's  legates  sat 
as  presidents,  had  the  boldness  to   call  the  church  of  thf 
.haughty  and  imperious  Rome,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  as 
intelli^bly  and  manifestly  a  harlot,  a  sorceress,  a  Jezebel,  the 
source  of  all  their  calamities.     Indeed,  the  happy  aposiopesis 
he  employed,  rendered  the  invective  more  energetical,  and  the 
:intended  application  more  tinquestionable,  than  if  he  had  spo« 
.ken  out.     If  he  had  spoken  out,  there  would  have  been  still 
room  for  suspicion,  that  (however  unlikely)  he  must  have  had 
.8otn«  other  meaning  to  the  words,  else  he  could  not,  to  their 
faces,  have  employed  terms  so  opprobrious.     The  method  he 
took,  at  the  same  time  that  it  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  expression 
to  be  supplied,  betrayed  a  consciousness,  that  he  considered  it 
both  as  incapilDle  of  any  other  application,  and  as  too  gross  for 
utterance.     Would  not  one  be  tempted  to  think,  that  either  the 
French  monarch  had  mistaken  the  principles  of  the  servant  he 
employed  on  this  occasion,  or  that  the  latter  had  mistaken  to- 
tally the  intent  of  his  embassy,  and  was  actually  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  protestants  before  the  council,  and  not  that  of  his 
master,  who  was  endeavouring,  by  all  possible  means,  to  e!cter^ 
minate  them  \  He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  if  the  refor« 
mation  he  proposed  was  not  quickly  and  seriously  applied  to, 
afl  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Spain,  (by  arms  doubtless  he 
meant)  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  other  princes,  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  and  that  the  blood  of  those  who  should  perish,  though 
deservedly,  on  account  6f  their  own  sins,  would  be  required  at 
^e  hands  of  the  fathers  then  assembled.     This  discourse,  as 
•may  well  be  imagined,  excited  very  great  indignation ;  but 
matters  were  then  so  critically  circumstanced,  and  the  fear  of 
offending  the  king  of  Fxance,  and  perhaps  pro(Voki&g  him  to 
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adopt  less  «mguinaiy  measures  ixrith  his  revested  subject^ 
made  even  the  keenest  advocates  for  the  papac^r  to  stifle  their 
resentments,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  offensive  expressioiia» 

Having  exhibited  to  you  the  state  of  the  papal  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  at  that  mt)st  memorable  era,  the 
reformation  in  the  sixteendi  century,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  claims  then  advanced  in  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  of  the  pope,  in 
vrhom  they  all  terminated,  over  the  laity,  especially  over  th^ 
secular  powers.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  here  lay  before  yott 
the  scheme  prepared  in  the  same  ccmvention,  for  the  reformat 
tion  of  princes  and  civil  magistrates,  which,  though  in  th^ 
situation  of  things  at  that  time,  and  on  account  of  the  suenu^ 
ous  opposition  from  the  temporal  powers^  it  was  not  foun4 
convenient  to  push,  yet  has  never  been  departed  from,  nor 
abandoned,  t^  those  of  that  establishment ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  several  articles  have,  for  ages,  alTorded  matter  of  con- 
tention and  struggles  in  all  nations  of  Christendom.  Much 
has  been  attained,  and  hardly  has  a  proper  opportunity  been 
omitted  of  asserting  even  the  most  extravagant  of  them:  The 
bill  prepared  for  this  purpose,  contained  a  preamble,  thirteen 
decrees,  and  a  conclusion.    It  was  in  substance  as  foQows  :««^ 

The  council,  beside  the  statutes  enacted  for  reforming  peiv 
$ons  ecclesiastical,  have  judged  it  theiir  dtaty  to  reform  aleo 
secular  persons  of  those  abuses,  which  have  been  introduced 
against  the  immunities  of  the  church,  confident  that  prince^ 
VTiU  acquiesce,  and  cause  due  obedience  to  be  rendered  to  the 
clergy.  To  this  end  they  are  admonished,  before  other  tilings, 
to  oblige  their  magistrates,  delegates,  and  other  temporal  lords, 
to  render  their  pastors  that  obedience,  which  those  prince^ 
themselves  are  bound  to  perform  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  ^  and 
for  this  purpose  anew  enforces  whatever  has  been  decreed  by 
the  sacred  canons,  and  the  imperial  laws  in  favour  of  ecclesiast- 
ical immunities,  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  under  pnin 
of  anadiema.     The  principal  decrees  are  the  following  :  that 

Eersons  ecclesiastical,  even  though  their  clerical  title  should 
e  doubtful,  and  though  they  themselves  ^ould  consent,  can- 
not, under  any  pretext,  even  that  of  publick  utility,  be  judged 
in  a  secular  judicatory.  Even  in  cases  of  notorious  assasama- 
tion,  or  other  excepted  cases,  their  prosecution  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  declaration  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  That  in 
causes  spiritual,  matrimoniai,  those  oi'  heresy,  tithes,  &c.  civi^ 
criminal,  mixed,  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  as  we|^ 
Qvear  persons  as  over  goods,  tenths,  &c.  pertaining  to  the  church, 
|]ie  tetnporal  judge  cannot  intermeddle,  notwithstanding  any 
iQ)peal,  &(;• ;  and  choj^e  who,  in  such  causes,  s^all  recur  to  th^ 
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M}falftr.po^er,'thQall>be  excommunica^d;  and  dtprivied  of  dm 
irights  contended  for.  .  Secular  m«a  cannot .  constitute  j  odgca 
in  cau9<ea  ecclesiastacaU  and  clergymen,  who  shall  accept  such 
offices  from.Uvmen,  shall  be  suspended  from  orders,  deprived 
pf  benefices  and  incapacttated*  <  The  secular  cannot  command 
the  ecclesiafiktical  judge  not  to  excommunicate  without  licence^ 
or  to  revoke^  or  suspend,  an  excommunication  inlmifiatedw 
No  king  or  emperour  can  make,  edicts,  relating  to  causes  or 
persons  ecclesiastical,  or  intermeddle  with  their  jurisdiction^ 
or  even  with  the  inquisition,  but  are  obliged  to  lend  their  arm 
to  tlie  ecclesiastical  judges  when  called  on.  Rulers  may  not 
put  their  hand  to  the  fruits  of  vacant  benefices,  under  pre«« 
teace  of  custody^ protection,  &c« ;  secular  persons,  who  shall 
accept  such  offices,  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  clergymen 
BUSipended  and  deprived,  Ecclesiasticks  shall. not  be  con« 
strained  to  pay  taxes,  excise,  &c»  not  even  under  the  namn  of 
free  gifts,  or  loans,  either  for  patrimonial  goods,  or  the  goods 
of  the  church.  The  letters,  sentences,  and  citations,  of  the 
ecclesiastick  judges,  especially  of  the  court  of  Aome,  shall, 
immediately  on  &ing  exhibited,  be,  without  exception,  inti- 
mated and  executed,  &c*  If  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  letters 
are  forged,  or  that  tumults  will  arise,  the  bishop,  as  apostolick 
delegate^  may  order  the  needfid  precautions.  Princes  and 
mi^gistrates  shall  not  quarter  their  officers,  &c.  on  the  houses, 
or  monasteries  of  ecclesiasticks,  nor  draw  thence  aaght  foe 
victuals,  or  passage  money*  There  were  several  other  articles 
of  the  same  stamp,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 
The  above  will  sufficiently  serve  for  a  specimen. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  there  was  an  admonition  to  all 
princes,  to  have  in  veneration,  the  things  which  are  of  eccle« 
^astical  right,  as  pertaining  to  God,  and  not  to  allow  others 
herein,  to  offend,  renewing  all  the  constitutions  of  sovereign 
pontiifs,  and  sacred  canons  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities ;  commanding,  under  pain  of  anathema,  that,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  und^r  any  pretence,  aught  be  enacted 
or  executed  against  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  good8,.or  against 
their  libe,rty  ;  any  privilege  or  immemorial  exemption  to  th^ 
'f:ontrary  notwithstanding.  • 

Such  was  -the  famous  bill  of  rights,  (if  I  may  so  express 
-  myself)  of  the  clergy  of  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
on  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  .make  a  few  remarks.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  these  articles  imply ^  total  inde- 
pendence of  the  ecclesiastick  on  the  secular  powers,  inasmudi 
as  the  latter  could,  on  this  plan,  use  no  coercive  measures, 
either  for  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes  by  theformeiV 
or  for  punishing  them  when  committed,  cotdd  not,  <ev«n  fop 
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tbe  ^viction<of  civttdebtsyor  discbarge  of  lawfaiobligattons, 
affect  the  clergy  cithter  in  person,  or  in  property,  tnovcable  or 
immovable,  could  exact  iVom  thetn  no  aid  for  the  ejiigenciet 
of  the  state,  however  urgent.  Now  allowing  that  the  iude- 
ptfi&dence  were  equal  on  both  sides,  it  might  admit  a  cjuestion, 
nrhether  it  be  possible  that  two  such  independent  states, 
%vhereof  the  subjects  of  each  live  together  as  members  of  the 
same  community,  and  are  blended  in  all  the  ordinary  duties 
»nd  concerns  of  life,  could  subsist  any  time  on  that  footing* 
I  observe,  secondly,  that  the  independence  was  solely  on  the 
side  of  the  clergy.  The  laity  could  not,  by  their  civil  sanc^ 
tions,  aifect  the  clergy  without  their  own  concurrence;  but 
the  clergy,  both  bj  their  civil  and  by  their  religious  sanctions, 
could  affect  the  laity,  and,  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  whilsl 
the  people  had  any  religion,  bring  the  most  obstinate  to  tbeir 
term%«  The  civil  judge  could  not  compel  a  clergyman  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal,  the  eccliesiastick  judge  could  com- 
pel a  layman,  and  did,  daily,  compel  such  to  appear  before 
bim.  And  in  all  the  interferings  and  disputes  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  different  orders,  the  clerical  only  could  decide. 
The  ecclesiastick  powers  could  command  the  aid  of  the  secu- 
lar, the  secular  could  not  that  of  the  ecclesiastical.  I  observe, 
thirdly,  that  though  the  kinds  of  power,  in  the  different  orders, 
were  commonly  distinguished  into  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  power  of  ecclesiasticks  was  strictly 
temporal.  Matters  spiritual  are  those  only  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, and  the  latter  only  as  manners,  that  is,  as  infiuencing 
opinion,  wounding  charity,  or  raising  scandal.  Whereas, 
under  the  general  term  spiritual^  they  had  got  included  the 
more  important  part  of  civil  matters  also,  affairs  matrimonial 
and  testamentary,  qufistions  of  legitimacy  and  succession, 
covenants  and  conventions,  and  wherever  the  interposition  of 
an  oath  was  customary.  Add  to  these,  that  they  were  the 
sole  arbiters  of  the  rights  avowedly  civil  of  the  church  and 
churchmen,  and  in  every  thing  wherein  the&e  had,  in  common 
with  laymen,  any  share  or  concern.  Though  these  privileges 
(weakly  called  immunities^  since  they  imply  dominion)  had, 
for  centuries,  been  claimed  by  the  clerical  order,  many  of 
them  in  most  countries  actually  obtained,  and  the  rest  made 
{natter  of  incessant  broils  and  contentions  ;  yet  all  of  thent 
were  never  any  where  acquiesced  in  by  the  secular  powers. 
Had  they,  indeed,  admitted  them  in  their  full  extent,  the 
ibolttioH  of  the  secular  authority  would  have  quickly  ensued  j 
the  priesthood  would  have  engrossed  every  thinp^.  Christen- 
^m  would  have  then  become  in  a  sense  very  difftrent  front 
that  of  the  apostle,  a  royal ptUiitkood^  ar^  as  some  like  to  Tei{« 
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der  1h§  words,  a  kingdom  jof  prie$U.  In  scripture  the  chureh 
l»  so  dtnoiManated  in  the  same  sense,  wherein  \X  is  said  of  alt 
clirtstians  without  exception;  that  they  are  mad^  kings  and 
priests  to  God  ;  because  all  have  free  acc^s  to  him  through 
the  blood  of  his  Son ;  not  beeause  our  instructors  in  holy 
things,  men  specially  called  to  be  ens^mples  to 'the  fiock,  in 
fatth  and  patience,  in  resignation  and  humility,  were  consti* 
tuted  lordft  with  plenary  power,  both  temporal  and  spiritual; 
<>ver  God's .  heritage^  I  observe,  m  the  last  place,  that  sn| 
ordinary  reader,  who  has  not  entered  thoroughly  into  thi 
spirit  of  those  times,  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  surprised^ 
(as  I  acknowledge  I  was  myself}  on  the  first  perusal  of  th^ 
aforesaid  overtures*  They  are  ushered  in  as  pious  resolutions 
V>  be  adopted  by  the  council,  for  the  reformation  of  princes 
and  secular  persons*  One  is  naturally  led  to  expect,  that  in 
such  a  writing,  calculated  pun:ly  to  reform  the  great,  their 
&uks  will,  with  christian  freedom,  but  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, be  animadverted  on  ;  that  one  shall  find  a  just  censure 
on  the  pride,  the  luxury,  the  impiety,  the  extortion,  the  envy, 
tli6  revenge,  and  the  other  vices  which  so  often  abound  among 
those  in  high  rank  and  authority;  or  that  one  shall  see  branded 
with  proper  severity,  that  unchristian  ambition,  which  leads 
sovereigns  so  often,  though  fellow-christians  in  profession,  to 
mtke  war  on  one  another,  on  the  most  trivial  pretences,  to 
the  destruction  of  one  moiety  of  their  subjects,  the  oppression 
of  the  other,  aiid  dishonour  of  the  christian  name*  But  not  a 
syllable  of  these.  Was  there  nothing  of  this  kind,  then,  among 
me  powers  of  Europe?  Never,  perhaps^  Was  there  more. 
Yet  this  venerable  body  s^eneted  to  think,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  their ;  earthly  potentates  which  would  need  correCf- 
tion,  were  they  sufficiently  submissive  to  their  ghosdy  fathers^ 
tbe  bishops  and  the  priests,  that  is,  in  effect,  would  they  bat 
resign  to  them  their  whole  authority,  and  consent  to  become 
flieir  humble  slaves,  a  Virtue,  it  seems,  more  successful,  ixt 
tibe  eyes  of  their  re,verences,  ^  than  charity  itself  in  covering 
sins. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  seventeenth  canon  of  general  refor- 
itiation,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  that  council,  has  these 
words  :  ^^  Against  those  bishops,  who  in  church,  or  out  of  it, 
*^  behave  themselves  meanly  towards  the  ministers  of  kings, 
•*  persons  of  quality,  and  barons,  and  with  too  much  indignity, 
^^  not  only  give  place  to  them,  bdt  do  them  personal  service, 
M>  the  S3mod,  detesting  this  conduct,  and  renewing  the  canons 
^^  concerning  the  decorum  of  episcopal  dignity,  commands 
**  bishops  to  beware  of  such  practices,  and  every  where  to 
^^  challenge  due  respect  to  their  degree^  remembering  tbej; 
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f^  are  pastors  ;  and  also  commands  princes  and  all  others  to 
^^  bear  them  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  fathers.''    How 
high  their  claims  went,  we  learn  from  a  canon  of  the  council 
pf  Troves,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  orders,  that  no  man 
shall  presume  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,  unless  ha 
command  it*    We  know  who  tht;y  were  in  ancient  times  that 
sought  honour  one  of  another,  who  affected  the  principal  seats 
III  the  synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  who 
loved  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be   called  of  men^ 
Rabbi,  Rabbi.    We  know  also  who  it  was  that  expressly  pro- 
hibited, amongst  his  disciples,  such  unbecoming  emulation  and 
worldly  vanity,  who  enjoined  them  not  t6  seek  honour  from 
men,  or  to  contend  who,  in  the  judgment  of  men,  should  bie 
^eatest,  but  to  seek  that  honour  only  which  cometh  from 
Ood ;  we  know  also  who  it  was  that  made  usefulness  the 
'Standard  of  greatness,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  possessed  of 
the  highest  dignity,  who  is  most  humble  and  most  service* 
able ;  who,  instead  of  courting,  is  solicitous  to  avoid  such 
unviable  distinctions.     On  which  of  these  models  the  con* 
vention  at  Trent,  and  other  preceding  councils,  were  formed^ 
t^  shall  leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial  to  determine.     I 
shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  story,  homely  indeed,  but 
-^.pposite :  An  English  country  parson  was  bragging,  in  a  large 
•company,  of  the  success  he  had  had  in  reforming  his  pari* 
shioners,  on  whom  his  labours,  he  said,  had  produced  a  won* 
derful  change  to  the  better.     Being  asked  in  what  respect,  he 
f  eplied,  that  when  he  came  first  among  them*  they  were  a  set 
of  unmannerly  clowns,  who  paid  him  no  more  deference  thatt 
they  did  to  one  another,  did  not  so  much  as  pull  off  their  hat 
when  they  spoke  to  him,  but  bawled  out  as  roughly  and 
familiarly  as  though  he  were  their  equal ;  whereas  now,  theV 
never  presumed  to  address  him  but  cap  in  hsuikd,  and,  in  a 
submissive  voice,  made  him  their  best  bow,  when  they  were 
at  ten  yards  distance,  and  styled  him  your  reverence^  at  every 
•word*     A  Quaker,  who  had  heard  the  whole  patiently,  made 
answer:  "  And  so,  friend,  the  upshot  of  this  reformation,  of 
**  which  thou  hast  so  much  carnal  glorying,  is,  that  thou  hast 
^*  taught  thy  people  to  worship  thyself?'  So  much  for  clerical 
and  papal  claims.    But,  in  order  to  know  more  exactly  the 
state  of  those  times,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  senti* 
ments  of  both  sides  on  every  principal  question.     I  shall^ 
therefore,  in  my  next  lecture,  take  notice  of  the  receptiony 
which  those  articles  of  reformation  I  have  read  to  you,  met 
with  from  the  secular  powers. 
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XN  iny  two  last  prelections,  I  laid  before  you,  in  their  utniosi 
e^teut,  the  papal  claims,  of  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  and.  the 
(^leripal  claims  pot  only  of  independence,  but  of  authority  over 
the  secular  powers.  1  promised  to  take  notice,  in  the  present 
lectiirp,  of  the  reception  which  the  last  mentioned  claims  over 
the  secular  powers  met  with  from  those  against  whoin  thejr 
were  aimed#  , 

Qopies  of  thoi^e  articles,  •  for  the  reformation  of  princes  ani 
magistrate^,  haying  been  sent  by  the  ambassadours  to  their  re- 
spective, courts,  they  were  instructed  to  give  them  all  the  oppoy 
sition  in  their  power.  In  this  resolution,  none  were  more  de- 
ter^mined  thaa  the  eniperour,  and  the  king  of  France.  The 
former  wrote  to  cardinal  Moron,  that  neither  as  emperour^ 
nor  as  archduke,  would  he  ever  consent,  that  they  should 
speak  in  council  of  reforming  the  jurisdiction  of  princes,  pir 
of  divesting  them  of  their  right  to  draw  contributions  froiii 
the  clergy  ;.  that  he  considered  all  their,  past  evils  as  having 
Sprung  from  the  oppressions,  attempted  by  ecclesiasticks,  both 
on  the  people  and  pn  the  princes.  The  French  ambassadours 
prepared  a  protestation,  which  they  were  commanded  to  make, 
if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it. 

Intone  of  their  meetings  called  congregations,  one  of  the 
fathers,  in  a  long  speech,  advanced,  that  the  cause  of  all  their 
corruptions  proceeded  from  the  princes,  who,  of  all  men,  had 
the  greatest  need  of  reformation  j  adding,  that  the  heads  o/  a 
scheme  for  this  purpose  were  already  digested,  meaning  that 
which  I  gave  you  in  a  preceding  lecture,  and  that  it  was  now 
time  to  propose  them,  and  not  suffer  so  iniportant  a  design, to 
come  to  nothing  through  their  dilatoriness.  As  here  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  were  touched,  the  ambassadour  Ferrier,  of  whpsfs 
vehemence,  as  well  as  freedom  in  speaking  I  have  already 
given  you  a  specimen,  interposed,  and,  in  a  \;ery  resolute  tone, 
supported  the  rights  of  the  secular  powers  in  general,  and  of 
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ht$  master  the  king  of  France  ia  particular.  Though  he  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  eloquence,  his  eloquence  was  not  al^ 
ways  adapted  to  time  and  place. 

The.  liberty  of  expression,  in  which  he  Indulged  himself^ 
was  too  great  for  the  prejudices  of  the  sige  in  which  he  lived  i 
and  the  reflections  which  be  threw  put  were  too  galling,  to  bt 
borne  by  m^n  of  so  much  importance  as  those  reveteiid  fa-^ 
thers,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  the  only  t'ightful  legislators 
of  the  universe,  and  whose  authority  they  deemed  it  treason, 
Or  what  was  still  worse^  saci-ilege,  eVen  in  sovereigns  to  dis* 
^ute.  t 

Ferrier,  in  his  oration,  lamented,  that  christian  kings  had 
now,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  councils 
of  Constance,  Basil,  L^tefan,  and  Trebt,  been  earnestly  re* 
ij^uiring  of  popes  the  reform  of  ecclesiastick  discipline,  and 
that  aU  their  endeavours  had  prbved  abortive.  They  had,*  in- 
deed,  got  a  large  returii  of  decrees  and  anathemas.  They  dc- 
inanded  one  thing,  and  they  ai*e  put  ofiFwith  another  ;  inso- 
much, that  in  all  probability^  f6r  three  hundred  years  to  come, 
the  same  grievances  will  be  lamented,  and  the  ^ame  requests 
of  redress  will  be  made  to  no  better  purpose.  In  regard  to 
the  huge  mass  of  reforms  which  had  occupied  the  council  for 
tibme  months  past,  they  had  sent  their  opinion  of  it  to  the  king^ 
who,  in  return,  wrote  theni,  that  he  found  therein  few  things 
conformable,  but  many  contrary  to  ancient  discipline. 
""  Ferrier  maintained  further,  that  the  plaster  %hich  they  had 
6'een  preparing,  far  from  being  adapted  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  church,  could  serve  only  to  make  them  fester,  and  to  cause 
even  sores  that  had  been  healed,  t6  break  out  afresh  :  particu^ 
tarly  that  those  expedients  of  ej^communicating  and  anathema* 
tizing  princes  were  unexampled  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
solely  calculated  for  opening  a  wide  gate  to  rebellion  in  every 
state  ;  that  the  whole  chapter  of  the  reformation  of  kings  and 
princes  had  no  other  aim,  than  to  divesf  their  temporal  rulers 
'of  all  authority.  Yet  by  such  rulers  some  excelleiit  ccclesias^ 
fick  laws  had  been  made,  which  even  popes  had  not  disdained 
to  adopt,  honouring  their  authors  with  the  name  of  saints  ;  that 
by  those  laws  the  church  had  been  governed,  not  only  since 
uit  times  of  the  pragmatick  and  the  concordate,  but  before,nay^ 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  book  of  decretals, 
which  later  popes  had  got  substituted  into  their  place,  had  been 
So  much  as  heard  of.  He  then  attempted  a  comparison  between 
the  ancient  canons  and  the  modem,  patticularly  the  regulations 
made  for  the  reform  of  discipline  in  the  preceding  sessions  of 
the  present  council,  exposing  the  futility  of  their  new  canons 
in  A  strain  of  contem|}tuous  Irony^  the  most  j^rovoklng  imagi« 
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nable.  He  maii\tained,  that  the  king,  his  master,  the  found^jt^ 
and  patron  of  almost  all  the  churches  of  t*'rance,  may,  for  the 
iDstant  and  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
khe  powf^r  given  him  of  God,  and  by  the  most  ancient  laws  oF 
ibe  kingdom,  freely  avail  himself  of  even  the  ecclesiastical 
goods  and  rents  of  his  subjects.  He  said,  that  the  king  was 
particularly  surprised  at  two  things ;  that  those  fathers  adorned 
with  great  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  divine  ministry,  and  as- 
sembled solely  for  restoring  ecclesiastical  discipline,  not  atten- 
ding to  that,  had  turned  aside  to  reform  those  whom,  though 
iricked,  it  behoved  them  to  obey  and  pray  for-  and  he  wai 
surprised  still  more,  th^t  they  should  imagine  themselves  en- 
titled, without  admonition,  to  excommunicate  and  anathema- 
cLse  princes,  who  are  given  them  of  God,  a  thing  not  to  be 
done  even  to  a  plebeian,  who  perseveres  in  a  heinous  trainsgres- 
sion  ;  that  Michael  the  archangel  did  not  dare  to  curse  the 
devil,  neither  did  Michaiah  or  Daniel  curse  the  most  impious 
kings,  yet  those  fathers  vented  all  their  curses  against  kings 
and  princes  ;  nay,  their  maledictions  were  levelled  even 
against  his  most  christian  majesty,  for  defending  the  laws  of 
jbis  ancestors^  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  He 
concluded,  that  the  king  required  them  not  to  decree  any  thing 
against  those  laws  and  liberties,  and,  if  they  should,  comman- 
ded his  ambassadours  to  oppose  their  decrees,  as  they  then  did, 
^adding,  that  if^  not  meddling  with  sovereigns,  they  would  atl 
tend  to  that  which  all  the  world  expected  of  them,  their  con- 
duct would  be  most  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  and  should  have 
the  utmost  aid  of  his  ministers.  Hitherto  he  spoke  in  the 
nam^^  of  the  king.  Then,  in  a  bold  epiphonema,  he  invoked 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  fathers  themselves,  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  suited  the  time,  to  show  no  sympathy  with  the  churchy 
in  the  present  distractions,  or  with  France,  involved  in  a  civil 
war  on  account  of  religion,  but  to  have  all  their  sensibility 
engrossed  by  their  owp  dignities,  and  honours,  and  revenues, 
which  cannot  be  preserved  by  other  arts  than  those  where1>y 
they  were  acquired  ;  that  in  such  confusions,  it  was  their  duty 
to  repent,  and  when  Christ  cometh,  not  to  bawl  out.  Send  us 
into  the  herd  of  swine  ;  that  if  they  would  restore  the  church 
to  its  ancient  reputation,  bring  adversaries  to  repentance,  and 
reform  princes,  they  should  follow  the.  example  of  good  king 
Hezekiah,  who  did  not  imitate  his  impious  father,  nor  th© 
first,  counting  backwards,  seconid^  third  and  fourth  of  his  Veiy 
deficient  progenitors,  but  went  further  back  to  the  imitatioa 
of  his  remote,  but  more  perfect  ancestors  ;  in  like  manner  it 
behoved  those  fathers  not  to  attend  to  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors, however  learned,  but  to   ascend  to  an  Ambfosft,  ^ 
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«A^Uj;ttstin,  a  Chrysostome,  whx>  conquered  hereticks,  not  Uy  tlie 
jnodern  method  of  ihstigaf^iig  princes  to  slaughter  thera,  biit 
Jby  methods  more  primitive,  by  their  prayers,  by  the  example 
<>f  a  godly  Kfe,  by  preaching  pure  doctrine  ;  for  if  the  fathers 
whom  he  addressed  would  first  form  themselves  into  Am- 
broses, Augustines,  and  Chry sostomes,  and  thus  purify  the- 
cHurch  of  Christ,  they  would  soon  transform  princes  into 
Theodosiuses,  Honoriuses,  Arcadiuses^Valcntinians,  and  Gra- 
tians.  This  he  prayed  that  with  the  help  of  God  they  might 
.effectuate^  and  so  concluded. 

We  cannot  wonder,  that  this  bold,  and  even  dictatorial  Ian* 
^uage,  should  irritate,  as  in  fact  it  did,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
not  the  pontificii  only,  but  the  other  prelates,  even  the  French 
clergy  themselves.  The  historian  tells  us,  that  he  had  no 
sooner  ended,  than  there  arose  such  a  general  murmur,  that 
}t  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss  the  congregation.  Some 
taxed  the  discourse  with  heresy;  others  said  it  looked  very 
suspicious ;  almost  all  agreed  that  it  was  of^nsive  to  pious 
ears,  (meaning,  no  doubt,  their  own)  and  could  be  calculated 
only  to  break  up  the  coimcil  5  that  he  attributed  to  kings  more 
than  belonged  to  them;  that  he  inferred  the  pope's  authority 
not  to  be  necessary  to  entitle  them*  to  ecclesiastical  goods  ;  that 
he  made  the  king  of  France  like  the  king  of  England,  Harry 
the  eighth,  head  of  the  church  within  his  own  dominions. 
'Above  all,  nothing  offended  more  grievously  than  his  suggest- 
ing, that  the  authority  of  the  king  of  France  over  persona 
^nd  goods,  was  not  founded  on  the  pragmatick,  concordate, 
and  papal  privileges,  but  on  the  law  of  nature,  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  ancient  councils,  and  laws  of  christian  empe- 
rours.  As  his  speech  was  every  where  attacked,  and  often 
misrepresented,  he  was  obliged  to  disperse  some  copies  of  it 
for  his  own  vindication.  This  occasioned  a  formal  answer  in 
writing,  to  which  he  made  a  spirited  reply. 

The  principal  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  such  altercations, 
is  the  knowledge  they  afford  of  the  opinions  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  in  their 
controversies.  We  are  sometimes  surprised  to  observe,  that 
the  things  which  proved  matter  of  reprehension,  were  such 
as  we  shoul4  have  least  suspected.  Thus  what  he  affirmed  of 
princes  that  they  were  given  of  God,  was  combated  with  great 
keenness  as  heretical,  and  condemned  by  unam  .sanctam^  one 
of  the  decrees  very  hg^ppily  named  extravagnntes  of  pope  Bo- 
niface the  eighth.  He  ought,  said  they,  to  have  distinguish- 
ed, by  affirming,  they  are  of  God,  mediante  sua  v/cario.  An 
easy  device  for  making  all  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  to 
'fee  Imtnediately  from  the  pope,  and  but  mediately  from  God. 
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To  their  dlccepdons  on  this  head,  his  exQcllcncy's  answer,  waif 
^ry  brief.     He  had  not  said  more  simply  and  absolutely,  that 

frinces  are  from  God,  than  the  prophet  Daniel  and  the  apostle 
aul  had  said  before  him,  and  that  if  there  be  no  heresy  in 
their  expressions,  there  can  be  none  in  his  ;  that  for  his  owa 
part,  the  distinction  of  mediate  and  immediate,  and  the  ex* 
travagant  constitntions  of  Boniface,'  never  entered  into  his 
Ijiind.  His  apology,  instead  of  diminishing,  only  increased 
die  odium  and  clamour  against  him.  He  obstinately  defends, 
said  they,  those  errours  which  he  ought  penitently  to  recant; 
His  opposition,  however,  and  the  alarm  taken  by  sovereigns^ 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  those  attempts  on  the  secular  power 
being  carried  further.  In  the  other  questions  agitated,  as 
those  about  residence,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  there 
was  a  division  of  the  clergy  into  two  parties,  the  pontificii,  or 
patrons  of  papal  despotism,  on  one  side,  and  those  on  the 
other,  who  nuiintained,  that  the  bishops  had  a  divine  right  to 
a  share  in  the  Jurisdiction.  But  in  the  struggle  between  the 
spiritual  power  and  the  temporal,  the  ambassadours  had  the 
whole  council  for  antagonists.  Both  the  contending  factions 
were  imited  on  this  head.<  It  had  been,,  indeed,  uniformly 
the  policy  of  Rome  to  exert  herself  in  supporting  the  at> 
tempts,  made  in  every  country,  to  draw  bojh  power  and  pro* 
perty  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity  into  those  of  the  clergy. 
When  this  was  once  effected,  she  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ex* 
pedients,  whereby  she  might  again  draw  the  whole,  or  the 
^eater  part,  out  of  their  hands  into  her  own.  By  the  first, 
she  secured  in  her  interest  the  clergy  of  every  nation,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  such  a  close  dependance  on  herself,  as  rei|- 
dered  the  exertion  necessary  for  obtaining  the  second  object 
ipuch  easier,  than  what  had  been  employed  for  obtaining  the 
first. 

To  adduce  some  instances  :  with  what  infinite  labour  and 
contention  did  the  pope,  aided  by  the  bishops,  (always  ready, 
at  his  instigation,  to  rebel  against  the  civil  powers)  wrest  the 
investitures  in  church  livings  out  of  the  hands  of  princes,  in 
order,  as  appeared  at  the  time,  to  restore  them  to  the  chap- 
ters of  the  several  dioceses  ;  and  with  what  ease,  compara* 
tively,  were  the  chapters  afterwards  wormed  out  of  that  right 
by  the  pope?  First,  he  employed  the  gentler  method  of  re* 
commendation.  When  this  was  ineffectual,  he  commanded. 
As  even  commands  were  sometimes  disregarded,  he  proceed- 
ed to  cause  his  commands  to  be  conveyed  by  nuncios,  empow^ 
er^d  to  give  collation,  if  necessary  ;  and  armed  with  the 
highest  censures  against  the  disobedient.  Thus  the  clergy 
found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  last  errobr  was- worse  than  the 
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first,  and  that,  under  the  kppearance  of  recovering  ikm  flf 
bcrty,  they  had  brought  thein»elve&  (as  koften  deservedly  thft 
case  with  rebels)  into  gi^ater  bondage.    The  monarch  bad 
cofnmonly  some  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  candidate*  '  Th^ 
pope  acknowledged  no  mek-it  but  that  of  a  weighty^  purse« 
Natives  were  formerly  preferred^  now  often  aliens  and  «tran«» 
gers,  who  could  not  speak  the  language.    Thus  Roman  coui^ 
tiers,  minions  of  the  pontiflF,  men  who  resided  constantly  in 
Italy,  frequently  drew  the  richest  benefices  of  distant  coun- 
tries, whilst  the  duties  of  the  charge  lay  neglected;     We  have 
another  example  iti  the  monks,  who,  at  first,  under  pretenc^i 
of  vowed  povertjs  acquired  great  credit  with  the  publick,  ae^ 
aiming  at  no  temporal  advantage,  but  doing  all  through  cha^ 
rity,  for  the  service  of  the  people.     Afterwards,  when  thekr 
credit  was  fully  established,  Rome  quickly  devised  reasons  fof 
dispensing  with  their  vow.     From  that  time  they  enriched 
themselves.    When  they  were  become  opulent,  the  pope  treas* 
ed  diem  as  he  treated  biahopricks ;   bestow^  them  on  hia 
favourites,  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  or. gave  them  ta 
commendam.    Rome  always  asserted  resolutely,  and,  in  most 
cases,  successfully,  the  clergy's  right  of  exemption  from  be* 
ing  taxed  by  the  secular  powers  ;  but  it  was  in  order  to  ^{i 
into  the  place  of  those  powers,  and  assume  the  prerogative  of 
taxing  them  herself.     This,  though  always  controverted  by 
temporal  rulers,  she  so  effectually  secured,  that  sovereigns; 
in  any  remarkable  exigency,  especially  when  they  could  plead 
some  holy  enterprise,  such  as  a  crusade  for  the  massacre  of 
infidels  or  hereticks,  were  fain  to  recur  to  the  pope,  as  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  their 
own  clergy.    This  also  gave  the  pope  an  easy  method  of  brkh* 
ing  princes  to  his  side,  when  he  wanted  to  destroy  or  .mortify 
any  adverse  power.     It  was  his  usual  game,  to  ply  the  bishop 
against  the  king.     But  this,  when  his  subalterns  proved  mu- 
tinous,   he  could  successfdily  reverse,    and    ply  the    ktng 
against  the  bishop.     At  the  time  of  this  very  council,  be  was 
forced  to  recur  to  these  artifices.    Both  the  Spanish  clergy 
and  the  French,   having  proved  refractory,  oa  the  artide  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  his  holiness  did  not  find  it  a  fruithisa 
expedient,  for  preventing  their  obtaining  the  countenance  and 
support  of  their  respective  sovereigns^  to  pve  hopes  to  the 
latter,  of  the  aids  solicited  from  him,  for  extirpating  heresy, 
and  securing  the  catholick  faith,  namely,  the  tenths  o£  die 
ecdesiastick  revenues,  in  their  own  dominions.  .     ^ 

Thus  I  have,  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  lectures,  giv^a 
you  a  sketch  of  the  state  at  which  the  papal  authority  was  ar« 
rived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  tiiHe^of  ike  sitting  of 
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fih  ooQxmA  a  Trei)!^  tlnsJM  vHieb>  undier  liu  wme^Ohf 
•iliimeiiicalY  (thoagh  not  uniyersallf  received  eveo  by  the  tip^ 
mah  Catholtck^)  has  beeot  holden  in  the  church.  I  have  aU^ 
gfvien  you  some  id^a.of  i^he  different  sientiaienta  on  thia  artir 
ide,  entertained  by  different  parties  o£  Romanis^t$ ;  for,  cm 
this  subject,  and  oa  si^me  Qthers^  they  are  far  from  being  uim- 
iuflnousft  I  shall  Xiow  add  a  few  things,  on  the  present  state 
9f  the  hievarchy,  in  regard  to  the  fornif  particularly  on- th^ 
dignity  and  office  of  cardinaU  which  h^s  naturally  sprung  up 
mat  of  the  chan^  gradually  effected  in  the  constitution  oi  th^ 
Soman  <^Mi*ch,  ijn  Jfespect  both  pf  thp  extent  of  her  ^ominioi^ 
imdof  the  exaltailiQn  of  h^r  poirer,  poqchiding,  with  sofne  i^Q- 
4soant  of  the  maaiM^r  in  which  the  hierarch  was  wont  to  he  ii|* 
feitaUed  in  hia  subiiiinie  station* 

As  ta  theoffi.ce  of  cardinal)  ther<e  Qan  he  no  doubt,  that  f/c^r 
aftveral  huiadre4  y^ars,  th^re  was. no  appearance  in  the  churc|i 
»eitbep  of  the  n^^  or  of  th^  tihing*  Though  son^e  other  a^-^ 
counts  have  been  giv^P  of  it^  origin  less  honourable;  for  the 
'Office,  what  appears  to .  me  the  most  p^usibl^  is  the  followijig^* 

When  the  dtstiiiction  of  pauriarchs  aud  metropolitans,  an4 
'dieir  suffraigan^  «^ain€^  tp  be.^tabU^d,  it  nai^urally  gave  rise 
tto  some,  distinction  in  ibe  pr^sbyti^rs  and  deacons  of  thiP  ar- 
chiepiscG^l  churclw^,.  whetrher  patriarchal.  Qr  pietrppolitical, 
iiram' the  presby  terser  and  d^a^^i^  of.  the  ordinary  ^  that  is,  of 
.the  suffragan  bishops,     The  diignity.of  ap  archieplscopal  se^, 
aa  it  raised  its  bishop  ab<>ye,  the  other  bishops  of  .O^e  province, 
iwould.  readily  be- conQeivediQ  qqknfer  ^ome  shs^re  of  superiori- 
.ty,  at  least  in  boi^itr  and  pr^ff^dency,  on  the.  presbyters  and 
deacons  bdlonging  to  it,  above  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of 
^the  subordinate  bisbopricks  of  ^e  province^     The  former 
were  coun8el]k>r9  an4  assessors  tq  ^  man,  who  had  a  certain 
^jurisdiction  overdose  to  w.ho]|i  the  latter  were  councilors 
*and  assessors*    In  con^qu^npe ,  qf  rthisj,  the  presbyters  ai^d 
rdkacons,  which  constitute  mhat,  i^  the.  primitive  church,,  was 
^called  the  presbyl^ly,  or  bishop's  senate,  came  to  be  denomi- 
nated in  some  capitcd  cities, .  wb<ere  the  pr'^mates  resided,  (for 
.she  custofls  was  neiither  utuviersal  n<^  confine^  tp  Rome)  c^- 
'dinai  pvesbyters  andj  cardUnaV  4^aicons^  that  is,  according  to 
the  original  import  of  thp  niifn<9,.  phie4  or  principal  presbyters 
'  and  deacons  ;  being  a^i^0sun|^4  suqh.yrhen  compared  with  their 
CQvnprovlncialfi  of  the,s^wejp|^{er,     But  st>U  the  more  essen- 
tSali  difference  of  the  ordfa's  deaqoi^,  presbyter  and  bishop,  was 
sacredly  preserved.     Thus^ai  cardinal  dqagoo,  though  superi- 
f-eim*  ta  the  other  provincial  deacpns,  w*^  held  infenour  to  an 
^  ordinary  provincial  presbytfsr,  a^dt^  cardinal  pr^esbyter,  though 
^«periour  lsc»  tbe  other  proyiQ$i#presbyt^rs^  W4S  infi^ripur^to 
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a  sdffi^agiii1>is1iop.  Atcot^^lfngly,  ih  tlic  mrist  noted  cbutic^ 
held  at  Rome,  we  fiftd,  that  the  tardioal  Roman  priests  al- 
ways signed  und^f  the  Itaiiaii  bishops.  Nor  did  atiy  bishop 
then  accept  at  Rome  the  office  df  cardinal  priest,  though  itb^ 
not  uncommon  nbw  for  thode  who  are  bishop^  in  other  citiek^ 
to  be  priests  or  deaCOns  in  the  Roman  conclave* 
*  As  gradaally  a  namber  of  titlfcs,  that  had  before  been  enjoy» 
(td  by  many,  were  engrossed  by  Rome,  whose  suptneminenc^ 
ctLttit  in  process  of  time,  to  swallow  up  all  other  distinctions  ;  ^ 
the  tertafiopej  and  the  epithets  mDsi  bMsed^  fnosthofy^  which  had, 
for  several  centuries,  been  attributed  to  ail  bishops,  at  least  t6 
all  patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  were  arrogated  by  Rome,  aft 
belonging  peculiarly  to  her  pontiff}  so  the  title  cardinal  was, 
from  the  like  principle,  assumed  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  her 
clergy.  Yet  it  remained  at  Ravenna  till  the  year  1543,  when 
it  was  abrogated  by  Paul  HI.  Indeed,  as  the  Roman  see  rose 
in  piower  and  riches,  the  revenues  of  all  belonging  to  it  rose  in 
proportion,  and  the  patrimony  annexed  to  a*  de^cotaship  lA 
Kome  was  far  more  considerable,  than  the  revenue  of  an  or- 
dinary bishoprick  in  the  provinces.  And  if  sUCh  was  the  case 
'with  the  dei^cons,  we  may  be  assured,  that  nor  only  no  pro- 
vincial bishop,  but  Very  few  metropolitans,  were  able  to  vie  id 
splendour  and  magnificence  with  a  Roman  presbyter. 

Exorbitant  wealth  annexed  to  oAces  may  W^aid  universally 
to  produce  two  effects.     Thtire  are  singular  exceptions ;  but 
these  cannot  affect  the  general  truth.     The  two  effects  are, 
arrogance  and  laziness.      When  the  priests^ of  Rome  were' 
inade  petty  princes,  one  might  be  assured;  they  would  be  uo 
longer  officiating  priests.    Opalcnce  iH  never  it  k  loss  to  fiftd 
expedients  for  devolving  the  burden  of  the  incumbent  senrict 
oh  others  shoulders.      Another  effect  is  arrXfgarM:'    When 
Roman  presbyters  and  de^icons  coutd  live  in  greater  potnp  and 
magnifi^nce  tha^  most  bishops,    or  even  archbishops  could 
afford  to  do,  they  would  soon  learn  to  assun^e  a  state  and  supe- 
riority in  other  respects  unsuited  to  the  different  ftmctions. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  three  last  councils  of  note, 
to  wit,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Trent,  there  were  many  and  warm 
'complaints  on  the  haughtiness,  and  even  insolence  of  these  new 
dignitaries,  who  affected  to  be  styled  the  priiices  of  the  church, 
and  who  thought  themselves  well  entitled  to  this  distinction. 
For  they  were  both  the  electors  and  the  counsellors  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  had  got  it  pretty  well  established,  that  in 
every  vacancy  one  of  their  college  should  be  chosen  pontiff. 
'  it  cotdd  not  easily,  for  some  time,  be  relished,  Utax  those  whb, 
'  by  canonical  rules,  belonged  to  a  lower  order,  as  priests  ftod 
•deacons,  should  treat  the  gr^ktest  prelates  in  the  cl»urch  as' 
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conferred  on  them  by  popes  still  w^^^ned  the  distance.  They 
got  the  red  hat  f^-oin  I^Dbcent  IV,  in  1^44*  Paul  II  9kdde4 
the  red  cap, and  scarlet  housings^  and  Urban  VIII)  in  the.la^t 
century,  dignified  them  with  the  title  pt  eminence* 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  on  the  other  bandt 
jn  excuse  of  their  uncommon  exaltation,  that,  when  the  bishop 
pf  Rome,  that  is,  the  pastor  of  a  single  diocese,  or,  as  it  waf 
still  more  properly  called  at  first,  a  siqgle  parish,  a. single 
church,  or  congregation,  was  risen  insensibly  into  the  head,  of 
the  church  universal,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  a^ 
whei^  His  presbytery,  that  is,  his  small  consistory  of  colleagues^ 
and  ministers,  who  assisted  him  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  th^ 
parish,  was,  by  the  same  insensible  degrees,  advanced  into  the 
senate  by  whpse  assistance  and  consultations  the  affairs  of.  tl^q 
whole  church  were  to  be  conducted, '  the  members  must,  of 
l^ecessity,  become  men  of  another  sort  of  importance.  Thiji. 
gave  rise  to  the  consequences  I  have  mentioned,  and  these 
.again  gave  rise  to  regulations  in  which  (unless  men's  view  had 
been  to  overturn  the  fabrick  of  the  hierarchy  altogether,  an4 
bring  things,  b^ck  %o  their  primitive  model)  it  was  proper,  and 
even  nesessary^,^  tP  consider  more  what  the  office  o^  cardinal 
then  was,  th^.  what  it  originally  had  been  when  the  church  of 
Rome  was  no,  more  than  the  church  of  Corinth,  or  any  pther 
christian  congregation. 
,At  different  periods  there  have  been  made  changes,  both  in 

^  the  number  of  the  members  of  this  college,  and  in  their  func- 
tions. The  footing  whereon  it  now  stands  is  this :  the  con* 
clave,  which  is.  the  name  of  the  court  constituted  by  the  car- 
.dinals,  consists  of  seventy  members,  exclusively  of  the  pope 
their  head«  Of  these  there  are  six  bishops  ;  for  though  thi^ 
could  not  have  been  from  the  beginning,  or  rather  from  the 
time  that  the  distinction,  between  bishop  and  presbyter  was 
first  settled  ;  for  then  no  more  than  one  bishop  was  allowed 
to  one  church,  Tt  was  not  pnreasonable,  to  have  also  some  of  thia 
order  in  the  number,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  presbytery  of 
a  single  church,  but  the  privy  council  of  the  monarch  for  tiie 
management  of  the  whole.  There  are  fifty  priests,  and  four* 
teen  deacons.  They  are,  on  occasion  of  vacancy  by  deaths 
nominated  by  the  pope,  and  may  be  of  any  country  whatever* 

.That  they  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  taken  from  the  dif« 
ferent  countries  ef  Christendom^  or  rather,  the  different  R.o«. 
roan  catholick  countries,  since  they  have  a  share  in  the  govern*, 
ng^nt  of  the  whole  Roman  catholick  church,  is  entirely  suitable, 
aj|4  is  now  in  a  manner  estahlished  by  custom.  ..   .: 
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^  '^"Bttt  the  vii*!^'  g?cat  ajterations  made  ih  this  colfege,  or 
Society, /^r^  ^  demon stration  of  the  prodigious  change  that 
krose  in  the  nature  and  destidatidn  of  the  office.  The  bishop 
of 'Rome,  for  several  ages  after  the  tinie  of  Constantme,  was 
elected,  as  moist  others  were,  by"  the  presbytery,  that  is,  the 
^j^ciating  clergy  within  the  bishop's  cure,  and  by  the  people 
of  Rome,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  com-prOvincial 
Mshops,  and  the  emperbur's  ratification,  were  always  suflicient 
ftir  settling  their  prcesul:,  or  president,  as  he  w^as  frequently 
denominated.  Indeed,  for  an  office  of  such  immense  wealth 
iktxd  eminence,  as  it  quickly  rose  to,  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  election  continued  too  long  in  such  improper 
hsitids.  The  consequence  was  that  for  some  centuries  the  choices 
6f  a  bishop  was  almost  as  necessarily  attended  with  a  civil  war 
iti  Rome,  as  that  of  a  king  was  in  Poland.  The  election  i^ 
t»o\^;in  none  of  the  societies  it  was  in  formerly.  The  officiate 
Ihg  prieits,  who  serve  the  several  cures  in  Rome,  with  theii^ 
sVibordinate  ministers'  or  deacons,  have  no  concern  in  it.  A* 
fittle  has  any  temporal  monarch,  the  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
^r  tiie  Roman  people.  And  though  the' conclave  may  be  said 
CO  have  sprung  out  of  the  presbytery,  yet,  by  a  thousand  suc- 
cessive alterations,  they  are  at  length  so  completely  changed^ 
that,  except  the  election  of  the  pope,  there  is  not  one  office 
they  have  in  coifnmon;  and  even  this,  when  examined  critically, 
is  no  otherwise  the  same  but  in  name.  The  ancient  presby- 
tery's concern  was  only  in  giving  a  pastor  to  the  Romans,  the 
modern  conclave's  concern  is  in  giving  a  sovereign  to  the 
church. 

I  need  not  mention  the  expedients  that  have  been  devised, 
by  pluralities,  bishopricks  in  commendam,  and  the  like,  for 
increasing  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  those  princes  of  th<^ 
church  and  electors^of  its  monarch.  In  the  time  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  papal  chair,  the  practice  is  now,  that  all  the  cardinals  in 
Rome  are  shut  up  together  in  a  place  called,  from  this  usage, 
tfie  cenciavcj  where  they  are  to  remain  (there  being  all  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  them)  till  they  elect  a  pontiff.  Car- 
dinals, who  arrive  before  before  the  election  is  over,  are 
enclosed  with  the  rest.  They  give  their  votes  by  ballot. 
And  if,  upon  scrutiny,  none  oi  the  candidates  has  two  thirds 
of  the  votes,  the  balloting  must,  after  a  stated  interval,  be  re- 
petrted.  And  this  continues  to  be  reiterated,  if  they  should 
remain  shut  up  for  years,  always  till  one  of  them  attains  the 
superiority  I  mentioned. 

r  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  here,  the.  description  of  the 
pope's  consecration;  given  by  cardinal  Rasponi,  in  his  boot 
concerning  th«  church  of  t^e  Lateran,  wiach  is  also  related  by 

f  s 
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ftither  Boiraimi,  in  his  medadfiek  hiatoiy  of  thifi  popM^  flttifbjr 
JLenfant,  iti  his  history  of  the  council  of  Cfsostance.  ^^  Befbm 
^  the  usage  of  the  conclave  vsa  iotizodaced  by  Gregoiry  iAm 

V  ttntV'  *>Lys  cardinal  Raaponi,  ^  ther  cardtoals,  three  daya 
^  aft^r  die  obseqaies  of  the  former  pope^  convened  in  th^  Ln«» 
^  teraii  churchy  whore^  after  die  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^  and  the  ctlebratioa  of  mass,  they  proceed  to  the  election,  of 
^  a  pope.  The  eleetiaD  being  made,  the  first  cardinal  deacom 
**  invested  the  pope  elect  in  his  pontifical  hahita,  and  announo* 
M  ed  the  naase  which  ke  choee  to  take :"  for  it  has  been  th# 
iuatpm  now,  for  several  centoriea,  that  the  pope  should  aaauma 
a  nevr  name  on  boing  elected.  ^^  Afterwards,  two  cardiaab^ 
^  riie  most  eminent  in  dignity,  one  on  bis  right  hand,  the 
^  other  on  his  kft,  oonducted  him  to  the  altar,  where  he  preN 
^  strated  himself  in  adoration  of  €^d,  whilst  they  sang  die  To 
^  M)0mm,  After  din  Te  Deum,  the .  cardinals  seated  die  pope 
•*  in  a  marble  chair,  wfarch  waa  behind  the  idtar,  under  a  sort 
^  of  dome,  or  vault,  where  the  pope,  being  aet»  admitted  dm 
^  caadinab,  die  bishops,  and  f^omc  oibera,  to  kiss  hia  feet,  ami 
^  to  rsceifve  the  Jtits  of  peact*  Then  the.  pope  rismg,  die  caiH 
^  dtnals  conducted  him  through  die  portico  to  another  ehaiiv 
^  bored  lifca  what  is  called  ifi  French,  seUe  percee.  Thia 
«  dMiiv  was  th^ioe  very  properly  nanaed  9tercorark^  the  stev^ 

V  comrjr.  It  wna  fbrmarly  placed  beibre  the  portico  qf  the 
^  patriarcfaal  hasilick,  and  is  miw  to  be  seen  in  the  cbbter  of 
^  that  basUick.  The  uae  of  diese  chairs,  however,  was  aftefi 
^  wswda  sfeolished  by  I^eo  the  tenth,  probably  for  thU,  atmongak 
(<  other  reasons,  because  the.  perforated  chair  was  become  coiIj% 
H<  ne<Aed  with  the  fabulous  8tc»y  of  the  female  pope*  That, 
^  ho^sever,  is  not  ain^oitescaiit  fable,  as  some  persons  ignorantlf 
^  pretend,  fov  it  was  current  long  before  the  days  of  Ludie«4 
•*  Bot  the  coniiauaace  of  the  use  of  that  ehsur  preserved  tho 
<«  menusry  of  die  story ,,  and  might  appear  to  the  creduloua  an 

V  evidence  of  ita  trwth*  Whihl  the  pope  sat  on  the  stcrcorar]^, 
•*  tha  choir  smig  theso  words  of  scripture  ;  Suscatat  de  puivem 
«»>  cgenans,  et  de  stcftcore  ertgit  pauperem,  ut  sedeat  cum  prin* 
o  eipibar&y  at  soUum  gloriae  tenDest.  Psalm  cxiii,  7*  The  laai 
^  clause  is  not  in  the  Psakn*  Efe  rtmeth  the  p9or  tnM  qf  th% 
^  dust^  mnd  UJie$k  t&fi  mafy  0jfihe  dtmgbiU^  that  h^  merz^.  tet  h$$^ 
*9^vdth  tkr  fmn^m  of  hist  pe^phi  wui  that  he  may.  p969e9^  ika 
t«  tkfone  9f  gbtf^  Tha  intention  of  thia  cereimooy,  h  won 
4»  aaid,  was  to  iissiniinte  to  dtn pope;  th^need  thei^ )a  ef  the 
<(  virtue  of  humility,  which  ought  to  be  tine  farst  atop,  of  Ims 
«  greatnesa.  After  remaining  actao  tj/sm*  »>  thaa  cMyv,  the 
«»  pope  secnsvfd  from  tbahattda  of  the  cbaniheriaw  threes  4»^ 
V IMSS  wUdK  ;hn  %Npeai  toc  tlie  fiMif by  ptoomn^iAt^  dMM- 
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**  /  Aav*  /  ^Twr  jrw.  AftetWAfiis^  th«  prior  af  tb^  JUateraa 
^^  basilick,  and  one  of  the  carditiab,  ol*  one  0f  the  cano&o  of 
^^  tkat  baaiUck^  took  %h»  pc^  between  them,  and  whilst  they 
^^  walked  in  the  portico^  ehoata  of  acclamation  Wefe  raised 
^^  near  the  basiiick,  and  the  election  wa6  declared,  with  the 
*^  i^me  which  the  pope  had  taken.  In  thi6  manner  they  Coa^ 
><  ducted  the  pope  to  the  basilick  of  St.  Sylvester,  where^  bo^ 
^^  ing  placed  before  this  basilick  in  a  chair  of  porphyry^  tha 
*^  prior  of  the  baldlick  put  into  his  hands  a  fertUa^  in  sign  of 
^*  correction  and  government,  and  the  keys,  to  deuoie  the 
.*^  power  which  God  gave  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  apostlea, 
^^  of  opening  and  shutting,  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  which 
^^  passes  (according  to  our  historian)  successiVriy  to  all  the 
^^  Roman  pontiffs^  Thence  the  pope,  can-ying  the  fetula,  and 
*^  the  keys,  went  to  plaoe  himself  in  another  chair,  resembling 
^^  the  former  i  and  after  remaining  there  some  time^  restored 
^^  the  ferida  Msid  the  keys  to  the  prior,  who  g^rt  him  with  a 
'^  girdle  of  red  silk,  giving  him  a  purse  of  the  same  colour  and 
^^  stuff,  wherein  there  were  twelve  precious  stones,  and  a  soisAl 
*^^  bit  of  mask*  •  Onuphrius,  in  his  treatise  on  th^  basilittli  of 
'*'  Uie  Lateraa,  aays,  that  it  was  the  prior  of  this  basilick  who 
'^^  gave  these  things  to  the  pope*  His  sitting  in  the  two  chaim, 
/^  denoted  the  primacy  which  Bt^  Peter  conferred  on  him«  and 
^^  the  iK>wer  oi  preaching  the  goapel  conferred  by  St*  P6ul. 
'^  The  gtrdUe  signified  continence  and  chastity,  thi^  purse  d«- 
'^  lioted  the  ti«asure^  out  of  which  the  poor  were  to  be  nourisb- 
^^  ed^  the  twelve  preeious  st<hies  rejmsented  the  poW^r  ^i 
^^  the  twelve  aphsdes,  which  rendes  tciiAy  in  the  poiMHtiP; 
'^^  in  fine»  the  musk  denoted  the  jragnmcy  of  good  woika, 
'*  according  to  that  sayings  We  art  id  Qod  a  stviset  mvcm- 
^<  of  Christ.  In  this  ckenr  the  pope  elect  admitted  the  mt- 
*^  nisters  of  the  pidace  the  to  kiss  his  feet,  aad  to  ri^ceive 
*^  die  kiss  crf'peace.  Therfcy  tooy  several  piec&s  of  silver  w«ne 
^  deltvercd  to  him  by  die  chamberlain^  to  the  vfikie  of  ten 
-"  pense.  These  he  tlu^W  to  lAie  people  at  three  (Uff«^reiit 
^^  timea^  praMnmcing  tbese  wovds^  Me  hath  ncatteredf  hif  haih 
^'  ghen  to  the  ptfwr;  his  r^hti9U9Het»  remah^eih  for  exwt.  All 
^  this  being  done,  the  pope  elect  went  next  Sunday^  attended 
^  by  att  the  orders  of  the  saored  palace^  and  the  principal  peo- 
'^^  pie  of  tbe  cityy  DO  the  baeilibk*  of  the  Vatican,  aad  th^r^^  be- 
^  fere  the  cottfbsaionfof  Sc  Petor^  he  wsss  aolemfily  cfm^tf  cmud 
^  by  tfasr.  bishop  of  Ostta^  to  whom  this  offiee  ^>e«iaUy  belo«)gs. 
*^  After  this  fuActioci,  tbe  archdeacon  and  the  secood  deHcon 
^  gate  the  pall  to  thr  pope,  tbo  archlikaeon  proHounfetiagthe&e 
^  ^otdi^ibdMira  the  fUsdl^  wHkh  ia  thtpkMutk  ^  «<ft«  p^\t\^i:4tl 
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**  oficei  t0  rtff  honour  of  Almighty  God^ofihe  mosthaffnfvirgm 
^  kia  mother^  of  the  bteosed  apostles  Su  Peter  and  Stk  Fauij  \n%d 
'^  of  the  holy  Rofnan  churchJ*^ 

After  thifl'descriptioDt  cardinal  Raspontadds  these  worda; 
-»^^^  This  is  what  was  done  whan  the  pontiff  was  announced 
^^  or  proclaimed  in  th^  church  of  the  Lateran  ;  but  when  th« 
«« .election  was  made  in  the  Vatican,  the  pope,  immediately^  a& 
^  ter  being  conducted  to  the  altar  by  two  cardinals,  or  after 

V  having  performed  his  adoration,  and  offered  a  secret  prayer^, 
<>  kneeling,  was  placed  in  a  chair  behind  the  altar,  where  he 

V  adnaicted  the  cardinal  bishops,  and  the  others,  durihg  the 
^  singing  of  the  Te  Deum^  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  to  receive  the 
^^  kiss  of  peace.  The  following  Sunday  they  assembled  in  the 
^  same  church,  and  the  pope,  crowned  according  to  the  G^s* 
^^  tom  of  his  ancestors^  went  to  the  Lateran  palace  ;  but  before 
^  entering  it,  he  seated  himself  in  Uie  stercorary^  where,  sitting 
^*  down  thrice,  according  to  custom,  he  was  introduced  by  the 
^^  cardinals  into  the  basilick,  distributing  money  to  the  popu-^ 
^^  lace.  There  he  asceaded  a  dirone  behind  the  altar,  where 
^  he  admitted  the  canons  of.  the  basilick  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
**  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace :  which  being  done,  he  went  to 
<*  place  himself  in  the  chairs  that  were  before  the  oratory  of 
^  St-.  Sylvester,  where  all  was  performed  that  has  been  recited 
U  above.  But  if  it  happened  that  the  pope  was  created  out  of 
^^  Rome,  all  the  clergy,  when  he  made  his  entry  into  that  city, 
^  and  before  entering  the  gate  of  the  Lateran,  went  to  meet 
^  him  widiout  the  gate,  in  pontifical  habits,  with  the  standard 
^  of  the  cross  and  censers ;  and,  entering  thus  into  the  Lateran 
<*  church,  they  observed,  though  in  an  order  somewhat  dif- 
^^  ferent,  all  the  ceremonies  mentioned  above.  And  if.  the 
^  p6pe,  coming  to  Rome  after  his.  consecration,,  went  to  the 

^  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  same  rites  were  used  there  as  in 
*^  the  Lateran  church,  except  only  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
<*  canons  of  St.  Peter  to  kiss  his  feet  in  the  pordco,  and  that 
^  he  did  not  sit  down  on  the  stercorary^  which  is  not  in  that 
^  church.  For  this  reason,  the  next  day  after  mass,  he  went 
^<  without  the  tiara  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  before  entering 
w  the  basilick,  he  placed  himself  on  the  stercorary,  with  the 
«( accustomed  ceremonies." 

These  ceremonies,  it  must  be  owned,  appear  to  us  very  silly, 
and  some  of  them  absolutely  ridiculous.  But  you  may  depend 
on  it,  that  there  is  neither  exaggeration  nor  misrepresentation 
in  the  account  above  given.  It  is  not  given  by  an  enemy  tb 
that  profession,  or  by  a  stranger  to  the. customs  used  on  such 
occasions,  who  could  relate  them  only  from  hearsay..  It  is  a 
relation  given  by  a  friend,  a  cardinal  too,  6ne  wha^iKl  p^flba*- 
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Uy  wittieBscidtheiA  ofti^ner  tliati  once,  atid^who  had  himself  4 
principal  {^an^to  act  on  thds6  occasions.  The  cereiAoniea  of 
consecration  as  bishop,  in  case  the  pope  elect  had,  previonsljr 
to  his  election,  been  onl^  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders,  have 
not  ^een  related  by  the  cardinal,  as  not  diifering  materially 
from  tiiose  used  in  the  ordination  of  bishops,  which  are  to  be 
litond  in  the  Roman  pontifical.  There  was,  besides,  a  cere- 
mtony  of  coronation  used  in  the  instalment  of  the  popes,  which 
seems  ndt  to  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
centuiy ;  and  it  was  in  the  foUowifsg'  century,  the  fourteenth, 
that  the  triple  crown  was  devised^  Benedict  the  twelfth  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  pope  that  wore  it.  The  reasons  which 
thte  canonists  give  for  the  use  of  the  triple  crown  are  so  di- 
verse^  and  so  fantastick,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  report 
them.  . 

The  rites  employed-  in  <*oronation  I  shall  give  you  some 

notion  of,  from  the  account  given  by  Lenfant,  in  his  history 

of  the  council  of  Constance,  of  the  coronation  of  Martin  the 

fifth,  created  pope  in  a  peculiar  manner,  agreed  on  by  that 

council,  in  the  room  of  John  the  twenty-third,  whom  they  had 

deposed.    "  There  was  erected  in  the  court  of  the  palace,** 

afiys  our  historian,  ^^  a  grand  theatre,  which  could  contain 

^^  about  a  hundred  persons.     Close  to  the  wall  was  a  very 

♦'  high  thr(»ie,  above  which  there  was  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 

*^  gold,  the  seat  destined  for  his  holkiess.  On  the  right  hand, 

^^  and  on  the  left,  were  raided  sevcfral  other  seats,  a  little 

^  lower,  but  magnificent,  for  the  princes  and  the  prelates  to  sh 

<^  on.    At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  patriarchs', 

^^  {for  since  the  time  of  the  criJsades,  they  had  got  titular 

^^  Latin  patriarchs  in  the  eastern  patriarchal  sees  subdued  by 

^'  the  Mahometans)  the  twenty-two  cardinals,  (for  there  were 

^'  no  more  then  present)  the  archbishops,  the  bishops,  the 

**  mitred  abbots,  entered  the  court  of  the  palace,  on  horseback, 

**  in  pontifical  habits.     The  emperour,  and  the  other  princes, 

>'  followed  on  foot.   When  all  the  people  were  assembled,  the 

•*'  pope  mounted  the  theatre,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  carrying 

>'  the  cross  and  waxen  tapers.    On  the  forepart  of  the  theatre 

-*' there  was  an  excellent 'choir  of  musick,  which  sang  and 

**  played  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.     The- pope  had  on  his 

.**  head  a  superb  tiara,  seeded  with  gold  crowns,  with  a  golden 

"  cross  on  the  top.     At  his  right  hand,  a  little  behind,  were 

**  cardinal  Viviers,  and  a  patriarch ;  at  his  left,  cardinal  Bran- 

"  cas,  with  another  patriarch.     Then  marched  the  other  car- 

^  dinals,  and  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  who  were  all  re- 

«  ceived  by  the  emperour,  the  electors,  and  the  princes.   The 

"  pope  being  placed  on  the  throne,  the  patriarch  of  Antiock 


«« took  hfe  Ii«r9,  nr  cr^vF^t  off  1^«  bi^^,  w4  4cM<»l«d  Uhtt^ 

^\  him,  holding  this  crown  in  bi^  kmdt  N^ar  him  other  car^ 
^^  dinsUs  kneeled.  dlsQ  s  oq^  of  whom  cart  led  some  tow  at  th« 
'^  end  of  a  §tipk«  ^othf  r  4  crofic^  utid  the  r<}»t  wax  tapers.  At 
•^^  the  pope's  right;  hand  «?it  cardinal  de  Braac«i>,  with  eight 
*^  other  cardinals ;  at^bfs  left,  ihe  grand,  master  of  Rhodes, 
"  with  eight  cardinals.  Next  them,  on  the  right,  the  empe- 
^^  roar,  on  the  left,  the  elector  of  {Irandenbarg,  both  attended 
^^  by  archbishops,  NeKt  them,  ele<3tors,  princea,  biah<^e,  and 
*^  other  prelates,  us  many  as  the  place  could  contain.  The 
*^  rest  sat  on  tb^  stairs,  whidb  had  beeia  made  very  wide  for 
*'  the  purpose.  There  was,  beside  theae,  in  the  court,  a  great 
**  number  of  arcbbiehops,  bishops,  and  other  great  lords,  boAt 
^^  ecclesiastiek  and  seeular,  who  surrounded  the  theatre  on 
*^  horseback*  There  was,  likewise,  an  immense  crowd  id 
*^  people,  who  c6uld  not  get  into  the  court.  When  the  mu^ick 
*^  Md  c«Me4,  o^  of  the  cardinals,  who  was.  kneeling  befi>^ 
^^  the  pope,  wA  who  carried  the  ^w^  lighted  it,  and  ttfice 
^^  ftnid  a}oudi  addressing  himiself  to  the  pope  Sancte  pater^.  $k 
^^  fr4m$it  gloria  n^ndi.  After  whieh,  three  cardinaJa,  who 
^^  had  bteti  aeleeted  for  putting  ihe  crown  on  the  pope'a 
^Vhead,  atanding  up  with  the  gr»nd  master  of  Bhodes,  and 
^^  taking  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  they  all  four 
f^  kneeled  on  the  lughe at  etep  of  the  throne,  whence^  after 
^  aayiog  a  piEajfer,  they  aroee,  and  put  ^e.  crown  on  the 
<*  pope'e  head :  after  whicb*  reettming  their  former  placea 
^  they  heard  the  te  Dmrn^  and  the  nmaick.  When  they  left 
V  the  place,  the  pope  mounts  hts  whifee  boiise,  which  was  pre^ 
M  ceded  by  three  led  horses,  thai  wore  abo  nrhite,  and  had 
^  red  oaparisom*  The  vafenpur  ckrgy  walked  befbne,  foUoi^ed 
.^  by  the  abbots,  btabOfMk,  archbtsfaops,  and  cardinals,  on  horse*- 
<^  beck*  The  emperoar,  cm  foot,  held  the  reina  of  the  pope'i& 
M  bridle  on  the  right,  walking  in  the  dirt^  (which  is  murticvs- 
<<  larly  obarrved  by  die  hiaioriaa)  whilst  the  elector  of  Bran^ 
*^  denbufg  did  the  aame  on  the  kft.  Tfaua  ibe  pope  w^aa 
*^  canried  in  pioeessian  from  the.  eaihsdcal  to  tine  Augoetin 
^<  OMmasj^rjr,  ami  thence  looonducted  to  the  episcopal  palncOb 
<(  H^«  ended  the  cereaaony.'^  And  here  shaU  end  our  ao» 
<eounft  of  the  rise  and  eataUnhment  of  papal  daninion. 
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JMLAVING  now  given  you  some  account  of  the  rise  and  ea* 
^blishment  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  it  is  hut  reasonable^ 
<hat  before  t  dismiss  the  subject  of  epclesiastick  history,  I 
atiQuld  consider  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  de* 
ciension  of  that  wotklerful  empire.  This  will  lead  me  to  re- 
mark ^  little  on  the  latent  springs,  the  progress,  and  the 
ejects  of  the  reformation. 

In  all  governments,  of  what  kind  soever,  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  the  dominion  of  the  few  over  the  many  is  primarw 
founded  in  opinion.  The  natural  strength  among  beings  of 
the  same  order,  which  is  e^ual  in  the  individuals,  or  nearly 
90,  lies  always  in  the  multitude.  But  the  opinion  both  of 
right  and  of  occupancy,  or  secure  possession,  can  and  does 
universally  invest  the  smaller  with  the  direction  or  govern^ 
inent  of  the  greater  number.  By  the  opinion  of  right,  we  are 
testrained,  through  justice,  or  a  sense  of  duty^  from  divesting 
a  man  of  what  we  th?nk  him  entitled  to  enjoy.  By  the  opinioa 
af  occupancy,  we  are  restrained,  through  prudence,  or  a  sense 
of  dan^r^  from  disturbing  a  matt  in  the  possession  of  what 
We  thiu  he  has  a  firm  hold  of.  Either  opinion,  when  strongs 
lA  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  peace  ;  but  they  operate  most 
powerfully  in  conjunction*  When  the  two  opinions  are  dis* 
joined,  that  isy  when  fortunately,  undef  any  government,  it  i» 
the  genei^  opinion,  that  the  rig^t  is  in  one,  and  the  occupancy 
^i  another,  there  frequently  enilue  insurrections  and  intestine 
broils.. 

The^  aboiire  remarks  hold  equally  with  regard  to  property, 
which  is  in  effect  a  species  of  power.  Now  these  opinions,^ 
which,  from  the  influence,  of  custom,  and  insensible  imitation^ 


men  have  s|  natural  tendency  to  (o^v^^  pro^e,  in  all  orc^naiy 

cases,  a  sufficient  security  to  the  few  rich  and  great,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  envied  advantages,  against  the  far  «su- 
periour  force,  if  it  were  combined,  of  the  many  poor  and 
small.  Indeed,  it  is  opinion  that  prevents  the  combination^ 
and  makes  that  a  master  may  sleep  securely  amid  fifty  servants 
and  dependents,  each  of  whom,  perhaps,  taken,  singly,. i§, 
both  in  bodily  strength,  and  in  mental  abilities,  an  overmatch 
for  hina.  It  is  this  which  vests  a  single  person  with  tKe 
command  of  an  army,  who,  in  contradiction  to  their  owji 
will,  give  implicit  obedience  to  his;  notwithstanding  that 
they  carry  in  their  hands  what  would  prove  the  instruments  of 
working  their  own  pleasure,  and  his  destruction.  It  will  not 
be  doubted,  that  it  is  in  the  same  way,  by  means  of  opinion, 
that  ecclesiastical  power  has  a  hold  of  the  minds  of  men. 

There  is,  however,  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  ty^o 
'sorts  of  power,  that  knowledge  and  civilization,  unless  ac^ 
companied  with  profligacy  of  manners,  add  strength  to  those 
Opinions  on  which  civil  authority  rests,  at  the  same  time  that 
tney  weaken  those  opinions  which  serve  as  a  basis  to  a  spiri- 
tual despotism,,  or  a  hierarchy  like  the  Romish.  Th^  more - 
a  people  becomes  civilized,  the  more  their  notions  of  justice 
and  property,  prescription  and  peaceable  possession,  become 
steady,  the  more  they  sec  the  necessity  of  maintaining  thesje 
inviolate,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  infringing  them* 
Tlie  love  of  peace  and  science,  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try and  arts,  the  desire  of  publick  good  and  order,  the  ab- 
horrence of  crimes,  confusion,  and  blood,  all  co-operate  to 
make  those  opinions  take  deep  root.  Nothing  seems  to  en- 
danger them  so  much  as  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  rulers. 
These  tending  directly  to  undermine  the  opinion  of  right, 
/for  no  man  is  conceived  to  have  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  his 
fellows)  leave  only  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  favour  of 
their  superiours,  the  opinion  of  occupancy.  Thus  one  of  the 
great  pillars  by  which  magistracy  is  supported,  the  sense  of 
duty,  IS  removed,  and  the  whole  weight  is  left  upon  the  pther^ 
the  sense  of  danger.  Virtue^  in  that  case,  we  consider  either 
as  out  of  the  question,  or  as  in  opposition  to  the  powers  that 
be,  arid  consult  only  prudence^  Now  wherever  the  present 
6yils  of  oppression,  wherein  a  people  is  involved,  appear  into- 
lerable, and  greater  than  any,  Or  even  as  great  as  any  which 
they  dread  from  opposition  the  other  support,  prudence^  is 
removed  also  ;  and  men  will  both  think  themselves  entitled  tcf 
fdvolt,  and,  after  balancing  the  chances  on  both  sides,  be  dis-] 
f  osed  to  hazard  every  thing. 
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;•  *^ /Chi  the  btkct  hand,  the  opinions^  which  are  the  great  biil« 
~  Wark9  of  s{)irituat  tyranny^  are  founded  in  ignorance  and  sii* 
.  perstition,  which  are~ always  accompanied  with  great  credulity* 
0f  these,  nothing  can  be  so  subversive  as  knowledge  aitd 
•  improvement.  Virtue,  and  even  piety  itself^  when  its  exalted 
and  liberal  spirit  begins  to  be  understood^  become  hostile  ^o 
^opinions  which,  under  the  sacred  name  and  garb  of  religion, 
prove  the  bane  of  every  virtue^  and  indeed  of  every  valuabte 
quality  in  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  nurse  of  folly  ancL 
malevolence.  Luxury  and  vice  are  often  pernicious  to  the 
;best  constituted  civil  governments^  because  whilst/ on  oi(e 
iiand,  they  strengthen  smd  infllame  the  passions,  the  great  iti* 
centives  to  criminal  attempts,  they,  on  the  other  hand^  loosea 
'  and  undermine  our  regards  to  equity  and  right.  But  no  lind 
of  vice  in  the  people,  if  accompanied  with  ignorance,  is  an 
enemy;  every  kind  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  friend  to  the  reign 
<>£  superstition.  Consciousness  of  profligacy  will  at  times  ex« 
cite  terrour  even  in  the  most  obdurate.  Superstition,  especi* 
ally  when  formed  into  a  politick  system,  like  the  Romisn^  H 
never  deficient  in  expedients  for  conjuring  down  that  terroiir, 
and  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  invariable  aim,  priestly- 
dominion;  It  requires  but  little  knowledge,  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  to  enable  us  to  discover,  that  many  of  those 
persons,  both  princes  and  others,  most  highly  celebrated  bf 
'ecclesiasticks  as  the  great  benefactors  of  the  church,  were  the 
most  worthless  of  the  age  wherein  they  lived,  the  most  tyran- 
nical, the  most  rapacious,  the  most  profligate,  men  who  have 
concluded  a  life  stained  with  the  blackest  crimes,  by  beggar- 
ing their  offspring,  and  devoting  all  that  they  had,  by  way  of 
atoning  for  their  sins,  to  one  of  those  seminaries  of  sloth^ 
hypocrisy,  and  unnatural  lusts,  commonly  called  convents  ;  or 
ijy  enchancing,  in  some  other  way,  the  power  and  wealth  of 
churchmen.  Few  contributed  more  to  the  erection  and  es* 
tablishment  of  the  hierarchy  than  the  emperour  Phocas  ;  and 
a  greater  monster  of  cruelty  and  injustice  never  disgraced  th^ 
human  form*  - 

That  the  great  enemy  which  superstition  has  to  overcome  is 
knowledge^  was  early  perceived  by  those,  who  found  their  ac« 
count  in  supporting  Iter  throne.  Nor  were  they  slack  in  tak- 
ing measures  for  stifling  this  dangerous  foe.  Among^th^ 
dhief  of  these  measures  were  the  following:— -1st,  They 
judged  it  proper  to  confine  to  a  few  those  divine  illuminationS| 
which  they  could  not  totally  suppress,  and  which  they  could 
not  deny  had  originally  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  all.  2dly^ 
When  that  formidable  thing,  knortvkdge^  in  spite  of  all  their 
efibrtS)  was  making  progress,  they,  in  order  to  give  it  a  time- 
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ly  ch^lL,  affiled  a  stigma  on  airthe  books  whifh  tended  t^es^ 
ppeii  their  artifices,  and  open  the  eyes  of  mankind*  3dly, 
For  the  more  effectual  previ^ntioD  of  this  danger,  through  the; 
lerrour  of  example,  persecution  was  employed,  which  has,  in 
ibf  tr  hands,  been  digested  into  an  art,  and  conducted  with  ft 
«pol,  determinate,  systematick  cruelty,  that  defies  alike  aJl 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  and  of  which,  ainong^ 
Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans,  the  world  has  hitherto  fuiv, 
Hished  us  with  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  compared* 

In  what  regards  the  first  method,  we  comprehend  under  it 
the  means  that  have  been  used  to  render  the  scriptures  inae^^^ 
cessible  to  the  common  people,  by  discouraging,  as  much  as 
possible,  translations  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and,  by  coib* 
nning  the  whole  puUick  service  to  a  dead  language,  thereby- 
tendering  it  to  the  congregation  no  better  than  insignificant 
ffsummery.  Nothing  is  more  evident  from  the  scriptures 
^emselve^,  than  that  they  were  written  for  the  benefit  of  alL 
Accordingly,  all  are  commanded  to  read  and  study  dienu 
And  indeed,  soon  after  the  different  books  came  abroad,  one 
of  the  first  effects  of  the  pious  zeal,  with  which  the  primitive 
christians  were  inspired,  was,  in  every  country,  to  get  those 
inestimable  instructions^  as  soon  as  possible,  accurately 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  country*  it  is  astonishing 
ta  observe  how  early  this  was  efected  in  most  of  the  langua^ 
l^s  then  spoken*  Indeed,  tliere  was  nothing  in  those  purer 
times  which  could  induce  any  one,  who  bore  the  christian 
name,  to  desire  either  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise,  the  truth* 
To  propagate  it  in  its  native  purity,  and  thus  diffuse  to  others 
the  benefit  of  that  light  which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  was 
the  gre^  ambition,  and  constant  aim,  of  all  the  genuine  dis<» 
^iples  of  the  Lord  Jesus., 

As  no  tongue  (the  Greek  excepted,  which  is  the  original  of 
the  New  Testament)  was  of  so  great  extent  as  Latin,^^ints 
this  a  translation  seems  very  early  to  have  been  made*  It  was 
f  ommonly  distinguished  by  the  name  kcUick^  probaUy  because^ 
undertaken  for  the  use  of  the  christians  in  Italy*  It  is  noe 
kiiown  who  was  the  author*  This  is  also  the  case  of  most  of 
the  old  translations*  About  three  centuries  after,  a  new  ve& 
sion  into  Latin  was  undertaken  by  Jerdln.  Oor  present  vnl^ 
fpXit  consists  partly  of  each,  but  mostly  of  the  latter*  N^ 
version  whatever  couU,  in  early  times,  be  more  necessary 
than  one  into  Latin*  This  was  not  the  language  of  Italy  only  ; 
it  had  obtained  very  generally  in  all  the  neighbouring  corns* 
tries,  which  had  long  remained  in  subjection  to  Rome,  and  is 
frhich  Roman  colonies  had  been  planted*  But  in  the  otho' 
west^^n  <:linr^hes>  where  ^atin  was  not  spoken  by  the  petqds^ 
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iiiemnptaKM  were  trattskted  imo  the  t^efti^atidar  i<Kom  of  the 
(tifferent  aatians,  soon  after  their  e«»bracing  the  christian  doc-^ 
trine.  There  were,  acoojding^',  Gotbick,  Frankiih,  or  oW 
German,  Ang^o«Saaton,  atid  Sdavonifck  versi^s.  Iti  like 
manner,  in  the  east,  they  had  very  early  Syriack,  Arnienianv 
Arabick,  Persick,  fithtoptck,  and  Co{tti€k.  The  saAie  msi^ 
lie  said  of  the  divine  ofices,  or  prayers^  and  hytniM,  ttsed  id 
pttblick  in  their  ehurcbes.  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  for  somei 
centuries  these  were,  in  all  the  early  converted  counrries,  pert 
ftyrmed  in  the.  language  of  the  people.  But  in  the  &r^  agei 
Ifaere  weve  no  written  litargie*. 

'.  Indeed,  nothing  dan  be  more  repngniMtt  to  coniMbft  settse 
than  the  contrary  practice^  Fof  if  the  peopk  h^ve  a<iy  con« 
eem  in  those  offices,  if  their  joWKirng  in  the  servi<ie  be  of  atty 
consequenice,  it  is  necessary  they  should  mifderstand  i^bat  i& 
done :  in  an  unknown  ton^oe,  the  prai^^  ^  <kKl,  and  iht 
pmiees  of  Baaly  are/the  satnte  to  them.  lit  tik^  niiinn^^  ih 
regard  to  die  reading  of  tJie  scriptores,  if  the  ediifteation  of 
liie  people  te  at  all  concerned,  stiH  more  if  it  be  the  uhimat^ 
end,  faow  can  it  be  promoted  by  die  bat^barous  sounds  of  % 
dbs^gn  or  dead  language  ?  How  can  instructions,  covered  by 
aach  an  impenetrable  veil,  convey  knowledge  or  comfoH,  pro* 
diuce  faith,  or  secure  obedience?  The  apostle  Patil,  (1  Cor. 
jav,)  has  been  ao  fisD  and  esttAkit  «fi  this  liead,  that  it  is^  im« 
^ssible  for  all  the  sophistry,  that  lifts  been  wasted  o^  that 
piwsage^  to  di^uiae  hia  tneamti^g  fi'd^  any  itkeRi^ent  and  iti^ 
genuous  mind« 

hT**  The  cboiich^"  aays  Ae  Roniaiilfst,  ^<  hythiii  averseness  tb 
ff"  pbaage  so  mubh  as  the  eiEtemal  garb^  the  language  of  thb 
^  usages  introduded  aoon  after  the  foi^in^  of  A  christian  sdr 
•*  cfiety  at  Rome,  demonstrates  her  ceiistancy,  and  inVidls^Me 
^  regard,  to  antiquitjr,  and  consequently  Oaglit  to  inspire  ufs 
^  with  a  greater  conildeiice  in  the  genibineness  and  identity  of 
•*  her  doctrine,"  .Bat  so  far  in  fact  is  this  from  beirtg  an  evi- 
dence of  the  constancy 'Of  that  church,  in  point  df  doctrine, 
Ibat  itia  no  evidence  4fS  her  constjlttcy  even  in  point  of  cef»^- 
Inontea.  It  is  thedreaa,  rhe  ImgUage  otjffy,  in  whitrh  she  has 
•been  cdnatant,  the  cerenvontes  Aem«elves^  have  wndcrgone 
^eat  alteratiofls,  and  veceiMed  immense  additions,  (as  those 
9«rsed  in  chnrcfa  Hiswry  w^ell  know)  in  order  to  Jtcc6dtmddate 
•Aeni  to  the  corrupiicms  in  doctrine,  which,  from  tiifre  to  time, 
Imve  been  adopted.  Nor  has  it  been  the  most  iticonsiderilhTe 
4ttofive  for  preserving  the  us^  bf  a  det^d  language,  that  the 
"Whole  service  <migbt'be  more  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
fiKetthood,  who  could  thereby,  wrth  the  greater  facility,  and 
^^tlkoiit  tdslrttiing  the  people,  male  iinc^h  alterations  in  their 
liturgy,  as  should,  in  their  ghostly  wisdom,  be  judged  proper. 


It  may .  at  first  appear  a  pairadoac,  but  on  reiecticm  *it  Mtti^' 
{estj  that  this  mark  of  Aeiv  constancy,  in  what  regards  the 
dead  letter  of  the  sacred  ceremonies,  is  the  stixmgest  Evidence 
of  their  mutability,  nay,  actual  change,  in  what  concerns  the 
vitals  of  religion.    Consider  the  reason  why  Latin  was  first 
i^mployed  in  the  Italian  churches.     It  was  not  the  original 
language  of  any  part  of  sacred  writ.   They  had  the  New  Te»> 
tament  is  the  original  Greek.    There  were  also  forms  off 
publick  prayer,  or  liturgies,  in  that  language,  before  any  ap* 
peared  in  Latin.     What  then  could  induce  them  to  usher  im^t 
their  churches  a  fallible  translatioh  of  the  scriptnres,  in  prew 
£eitence  to  the  original,  acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by 
men  divinely  inspired,  and  consequently  infallible  I  I  ask  this 
the  rather,  because  the  Komanist  admits,  that  the  <H-iginal  was 
written  by  inspiration*    He  agrees  with  us  also,  in  not  affirm^ 
lag  the  same  thing  of  any  version  whatever.    For,  diough  the 
council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  the  Latin  vulgate  to  be 
authentick,  it  has  not  declared  it  perfect,  or  affirmed  that  the 
translator  was  inspired.    By  the  authenticity,  therefore,  no 
more  is  meant,  in  the  opinion  of  their  most  learned  doctors, 
than  that  it  is  a  good  translation,  and  may  be  used,  by  i^os4 
who  understand  Latin,  safely  and  profitably.     But  tl^t  thss  is 
not  considered  1^  themselves  as  signifying  that  it  is  totaUy 
exempt  from  errour,  is  immifest  from  tlus,  that  the  criticks  €X 
that  communion  use  as  much  freedom  in  pointing  out  and 
^correcting  its  errours,  as  the  learned  of  this  island  do,  m  re- 
gard to  the  common  English  version.  I  return  to  my  question 
therefore,  and  ask  the  Italians,  of  the  present  age.  Why  did 
their  forefathers,  in  the  early  ages,  prefer  a  Latin  version  i  ik 
performance  executed  indeed  fay  pious,  but  fallible,  men,  with 
the  aid  of  human  learnings  to  the  Greek  original,  which  they 
believed  to  contain  the  unerring  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  i 
Why  was  not  the  latter  read  in  their  churches  in  preference 
to  the  former?  The  answer  which  they  would  return,  or  which 
at  least  their  progenitors  would  have  returned,  is  plain  and 
satisfactory.  ^^  We  do  not  dispute  that  the  Greek  was  in  itself 
/^  preferable  ;  but  to  our  people  i^  was  useless,  because  not 
^^  understood.    Latin  was  Aeir  mother  tongue.  Much,  there- 
.V  fore,  of  the  mind  of  the  spirit  they  might  learn  from  a  good 
*'  Latin  version,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections.     Nothing 
^^  at  all  could  they  acquire  from  hearing  the  sounds  of  a  lan- 
^^  guage  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.    And  better,  as 
f^  the  apostle  says,  speak  but  five  words  with  understanding, 
*^  that  IS,  intelligibly,  or  so  as  to  teach  others,  than  ten  thovh 
<*  sand,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  by  which  nobody  can  be 
<*  edified*"    Nothing  can  be  more  .pertinent  than  tbis-answer^ 
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vkh^hkhP^iulbas  fumisbed  i^,  oply.  mftke*tlle>appiicatioii 

to- die, case. in. hand.    JLatia  is  aot  qqw  your  aative  tongue.  It 

is  >  not  at  present  the  language  q£  any  nation  ot^city  in  the 

world*     Your  people  understand  it  no  more  now  than  they  do^ 

Greeki*    If  the  Romans,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago^  thought 

it  accessary  to  reject  the  publick  use  of  an  infallible  original^ 

because  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  and  to  admit  in  its  place  a 

fallible  version,  because  intelligible  ;  and  the  Romans  now 

refuse  to  reject  one  fallible  version,  that  is  become  unintelli- 

giUe,  for  another  not  more  fallible,  which  may  be  understood 

by  every  body  ;  can  there  be  a  stronger  demonstration  of  tbd 

total  difference  of  sentiments,  in  regard  to  religious  worship  ' 

in  the  present  Romans,  from  the  sentiments  of  their  ^cestors 

in  those  early  ages  ?  Can  there,  consequendy,  be  a  stronger 

demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  paradox  I  mentioned,  namely, 

ithat  this,  mark  of  Roman  .constancy,  in  what  regards  the  dead 

letter^  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  mutability,  nay,  actual 

^hapgC)  in  what  concerns  the  vitals  of  religion  I  Their  ances^ 

tors  coni^idered  religion  as  a  rational  service,  the  present 

Romans  regard  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  operation.     The 

former  thought  that  .the  understanding  had  a  principal  coi^ 

cem  in^all  religious  offices:  the  latter  seek  only  to  attach  the 

senses.  With  themii  accordingly,  the  exercises  of  publick  wop» 

sl^ip  are  degenerated  into  a  motley  kind  of  pantomime,  wherein 

much  passes. in  dumb  show,  part  is  muttered  so  as  not  to  be 

audible,  part  is  spoken  or  chanted  in  a  strange  tongue,  so  as 

|iot  to  be  intelligible  ;  and  the  whole  is  made  strongly  to  re-* 

eemble  tl^  perforn^ance  of  magici|l  spells  and  incantations,  to 

.which  idea,  their  doctrine  of  the  opm  operatum  is  wonderfully 

liacmonis&ed*     But  the  smallest  affinity  to  the  devotions  of  a 

reasonable  being  to  his  AU-wise  and  Almighty  Creator,  it  is 

impossible  to  disqover  in  any  part  of  it.  Well  may  we  address 

tbem« therefprte;,  in  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "  Oh! 

^^  infatuated  people,,  who  hath  bewitched  >ou  ;   having  begun 

*'  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  made  perfect  by  the  flesh." 

if  any.  dung  could  be  more  absurd  than  worship  in  an  unr 
known  tongue,  it  would  be  the  insult  offered  to  the  peopIe^s 
understanding,  in  .pretending  to  instruct  them  by  reading  the 
scriptures  to  them  in  such  a  tongue.  The  people  are  thu^ 
modi^  with  the-  name  of  instruction  without  the  thing.  They 
^e  tantalized  by  their  pastors,,  who  give  and  withhold  at  the 
same  time.  They  appear  to  impart  by  pronoimcing  aloud 
what  they  effectually  conceal  by  the  language.  Like  the  an- 
cient doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  they  have  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledge  :  they  ente^d  not  in  themselves,  and  those 
ihlHt  were  entering  they  l^indcred*    Ah  blind  guides  I    Unna- 


mnA  fftth^ts !  for  ycia  iiStct  to  be  stfted^  fivtlieift,  kdw  Ad  y»^ 
s«N)plf  your  thiMfeti  with  the  food  ot  thdr  souk?  When  tfaey^ 
dtek  bread  of  yon,  y<!Ai  |five  theaft  a  fi«on««  Thwy  implore  'df 
you  spiritual  n«yiiri9ht)i«nt  from  the  divine  ovacleft,  that  dtey 
iliay  adtatice  in  the  knowledge  of  God^  in  faith  ^aitd  purity  f 
and  you  say,  or  sing  to  theni^  a  jargon,  (for  the  best  things  ar(l 
jargon  to  him  to  whom  they  are  utiinteUigible)  which  may 
jmakie  theiti  stare,  or  nod,  but  mirst  totally  frustrate  their  esc^ 
piectation.  They  fttanre,  as  k  were^  in  the  ttiidst  €ii  pkfity  ^ 
Md  are  shewn  their  food,  but  not  permitted  to  tatfte  h.  The^^ 
#eek  to  have  their  souls  edified,  and  you  tickle  thtit  eai^s  widh* 
diBong. 

If  witnetf^s  ^♦^re  netes^arry  to  ethiee  the  eontfUriety  of  thifi 
Aeir  present  practice  to  the  intention  of  their  fore&thers,  as. 
itell  as  the  natural  purpose  ^f  reading  the  striptures  in  ^e 
congregation,  i  would  adk  na  witness  but  themselves.  Thcff ' 
fttill  retain  a  me«vOf aMe  tei^^m^fny  agsiki^  themselves,  in  the» 
form  of  ordainihg  re^dertt  enjoined -in  the  pontifical,  ff^  witb 
fliem  this  office  is  one  of  the  min>or  orders.  Ih  the  tha^^ 
given  to  the  reader^  by  the  bishop  at  their  ordlnati4ifn^  wd^ 
have  ihese  words :  *^  Shidete  igttur  verba  Dei,  videlicet  lee«i> 
^  tiohes  saeras  distincte,  et  aperte,  ad  intdlfgenthun  ef  ledifi-^ 
f^eationemlidelium^  atbsque  omni  mendacio  fehitat^  proferrej^ 
^  ne  Veritas  divkkarum  le<itioniMn,  incum  ve^ltn,  nd  kMtruo^ 
^  ttoliem  audiefntiCAn  corrnmpat!iir«  Q^uod  ^utem  ere  le^ftiiif 
^  corde  credatis,  atque  opere  compteatis ;  quatenos  anditonft^ 
•*  vestrosj  verio  pariter  et  ezemplo  veAtro,  doeere  possitliiA 
^^Ideoque,  dum  legitts,  m  ako  lota  ecelerifl^  stetid,  nt  ab  om«> 
*  nibus  audiamini  et  vid^amini/^  Instructions  entirely  appo* 
•ite  when  they  were  first  devised,  fOr  then  l^atin  was  ilteit 
mother  tongue  ;  but  whidft  now  can  derve  only  as  a  standings 
reproach  upon  their  practice,  by  setf)in|^  itft  absurdity  in  tb^ 
most  glaring  point  of  vie^«  For  what  cafn  4t  ^avafi  for  the 
edification' of  the  people,  that  the  reader  pronoultfci^  distinctly 
and  openly,  and  stands  in  a  conspicuous  placid,  ^hen  he  pro- 
nounces nothing  but  unmeantng  words?  Id  this  teaching  them 
by  word,  irer^if  ?  Can  tfhis  be  cjstlled  addressing  the  understHlit^' 
ings  of  the  faithful  I'  Oat  of  thy  oWn  mOtifh  \i\rill  I  judge  cfcee,. 
thou  pageant  of  a  teacher.  ... 

'  What  shdl  we«ay  of  the  power  of  ptepoisessibti^,  ^i^tt'sft 
flbose,  so  paTpable,  is  palliated  <)y  such  a  writ!ter  as  fadie#  ISfc 
ihon  ?  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  hiOst  ttbsnrd  things  advanced  bj^ 
vreak  and  illiberal  mindsi  't  can  m^ke  great  allowstnce*  4it*  th6 
power  of  education  ovei»«uiSh,  #ftd  aih  led  m6rt  to^pity'ClMft 
to  condemn.  But  it  must  awake  rtpl  indignation,  to  see  parti 
^nd  literature  prostituted  to  the  viie  pnrfMse  of  rd^ending^ 
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wImv(  die  flouiUoic  p^^ipift  of  common  s^tate  ^oi9»  9X  oms^t  49 
be  iiideleii«ible)  ami  giving  9  fnvour^bk  gloss  to  tb^  tfk^f^t  i^ 
rimt  abuses  e^nd  corruptions*  Simon  lickoowkdges,  (His^* 
Crit.  d^s  Versions  dfn  N-  T*  chap.  1,)  that  when  christigni^ 
W9»  first  plwted,  it  was  found  oei:essary,  for  the  instruction  cp 
the  people,  CO  translate  tbe  scriptures,  especially  the  New  Tesf 
tummtf  wito  the  language  of  each  country  that  received  thin 
doctrine;  and  adds,  that  this  remark  must  be  understood  a# 
f^teoding  to  the  service  p^rfornied  in  the  churches,  which,  in 
those  early  days,  wa*  every  where  in  the  language  of  the  peq* 
pie.  The  same  things  he  aftrms,  cardinal  8ona^  had  observe^ 
sn  his  work  upon  liturgies*  Now  if  the  case  was  so,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  account,  without  recurring  to  papal  usurpations,  for 
tbe  unilbrmity  in  using  Latin  in  all  the  puhlick  offices  of  reli^p* 
gi^i,  that  bad  been  introduced,  and  actually  obtained,  through 
fUL  the  oecidentfd  cburchea,  for  ages  before  the  relbrmatioQ. 
Will  Simon  say,  that  Latin  was  the  language  of  Britain  for 
•sample,  when  cfaristifinity  was  first  planted  among  the  Br^ 
fona  $  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  northern  eountries  of  Europe  ( 
ftd^  far  from  its  that,  for  the  aervice  of  those  eouotvies,  tbem 
were,  by  hts  own  confession,  translations  made  hito  Gothichy 
Anglo^rSaxons,  Franktsh,  Sclavoniok,  &c*  Yet  these  versions 
Cwfaatever  they  were  formerly)  are  no  where  used  at  present, 
por  have  they  been  used  for  manf  centuries,  though  fragments 
of  aome  of  them  are  siiU  to  he  found  iu  the  Ubrartea  of  the 
curious. 

♦>  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  ♦*  is  more  extravagant,  than 
^^  what  Pierre  du  Moulin  has  written  on  this  subject  against 
^^  eardinal  du  Pernm.  '  The  end^  says  this  mini«ter,  ♦  which 
"^^  ike  pape  hof  proposed  to  himse^^  in  estaktishing  the  LatM 
^  tongue  in  the  pubBck  service^  has  been^  to  plant  amongst  his  e^ii* 
^  fuered  naiitrnt  the  badges  of  his  empires^  as  if,"  subjoin* 
Simoa,  ^^  it  had  been  the  popes  by  whom  the  Latin  language 
^  had  been  extended  throtighout  all  the  west*"     Now  to  me 

.  f  9eBS»  liowevf?,  4oe»  not  ssy  so  mnch  m  sfems  btre  |o  kit  attnbnt«d  lo 
^im  by^^imon.  AU  th|it  bis  w^s  s^pessarily  dtenpte,  U,  that  the  a|>08tle% 
and  their  successours,  In  converting  the  nations,  taught  the  people,  and  ot 
ficiated  every  where,  in  the  idiom  of  the  country.  But  this  does  aot  impl^ 
IIUHt  they  used,  for  this  purpose,  dther  a  written  trasislatioti  of  the  scripmref, 
^  ai^  written  Uciursy.  What  he  saya  «fterwaids»  that  in  all  the  western 
churches  they  hail  no  liturgy  but  in  Latin,  evidently  insplies  the  contrary. 
He  knew  well,  that  Latin  was  never  the  language  of  the  people,  in  most 
countries  of  the  western  empire.  Even  in  Africa,  where,  for  manifest  rea- 
swn%  that  tvQgue  must  have  been  much  more  generally  spoken  thaa  in  the 
nwthem  parts  of  Europe,  he  ackafvwledges,  on  Augustine's  authority,  th^t  it 
was  not  understood  by  the  common  people.  <<  |n  Africa  etiam  Latinae  Jin- 
^  guae  usus  in  sacris  semper  viguit,  licet  earn  populus  non  intcUigcret,  ut  Ad- 
it SSttilMiS  tSjMis  CSU*"    U.  1,  C,  v.  f  i*  ' 


wme  itt"Pl6«Ter  dtt'  Monlin'o^rciliarfc.  For  if  die  priest  of  ilib 
iOrat«iyitt(NMiy  by  tlxe- Latin  being  extended  riiroughour^lite 
%«8t,  tha«it  was  become  tive  language  of  the  pieople  In^H  the 
lre.$«^tn  nattotifr^  Aotbing-c^n  be  more  e^dentty  Mse.  -  It  «Mb 
tieVer  the  te«iguAge  of  Scanditiairia,  of  *dM&  greater  part  of  G«^ 
4iiiiny  and  Ga&i  ^  tior  was  it  6vet  the  language  of  this  islanidb^ft 
)Mirticiifar.  'The  viomntonkngnage  herfe,  at  leadt  of  the  ftensH^ 
«rB  part  of  the  island)  when  thr  natiiDa  wad  ^uhject  to^tlht 
Romans,  was  not  Latin,  but  the  ancient  British,  a  dial6;^^«|f 
^e  Celtick,  >Vhlch  the  people,  when  driven  out  of  the  ^greater 
and  better  part  of  their  own  coiintry  by  their  conquerom^'iii^ 
iBaxons^  carried  with  them^into  Wales ;  which^  itt  confinBffntioli 
'6f  what  I  say,  is  still  spoken  thiere,  though^  doubdess;  in  fl(>^ 
Many  ages,  considerably  filtered,  and  ia  noW  caUed  <W«Ml^ 
*The  Anglo-»Saxon,  the  language  of  the  invaders,  aocGeededfly 
^hith,  after  the  conqueat,  being  blended  with  tht  NorinMi 
French,  hath  settled  at  last  into  the  present  English.  ^TJie 
like  changes  might  be  shown  to  have  happened  in  most  other 
iSordpeto  countries.  Nxh*'  is  this  hypothesis  of  Sitnon'a  «Mi]le 
•contrary  to  fact,  than  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  tonCiMs* 
siona.  '  For  if  die  Latih  had  been  so  widely  extended  in  ^ 
ilrest,  as  his  reflection  on  Pierre  3u  Miauliniiianifestlyiianpli«#y 
%hei^e  had  been  the  occasion  for  the  versions  into  Gotfaick, 
*Anglo-8aicoft,  Prankish,  Sclavonick^  &e,,  of  which  he  hlmsetf 
has  made  mention  ? 

-  Further;  Mr.  Sifhoh's  account,  thfeit  ma»,  after  their  laa* 
mage  liad  been  totally  vitiated  by  the  irruptioas  of  bariMiintf, 
and  the  mixture  of  peopte  that  succeeded,  stitt  retained  the 
practice  of  reading  the  scriptures  andlitur^es  in  the  language 
-which  their  forefathers  spoke,  when  thristianity  was  -rfii^t  -  it^ 
troduced  amfone  them,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  tlie 
universal  use  of  Latin  for  so  many  ages  in  the  west ;  atid''i#, 
cbtisequently,  the  amplait  vindication  of  the 'remark  ofidu 
Moulin,  which  he' hild  so  severely  and  unjustly  censureiL 
For,  on  thfs  hypoithesis,'it  w<>uld  not  be  Latin  in  afiy"^^ 
northern  countries  that  wocfld  be  used  in  their  churches  ;  for 
Latin  never  was,  in  those  countries,  the  language  of  thepe^ 
jple.  In  Wales  it  would  be  ancient  British,  in  England^  the 
Arglo-Saxon,  in  Swedfen  the  Gothick,  in  Franee  and  Germniiy 
the  Prankish.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  foreign  to  di 
cause  in  hand,  than  the*  examples  brought  from  the  differ^ 
churches  and  sects  in  Asia,^  Who  still  retain  the  scriptures  iai 
their  ancient  native  tongues.  Had  all  these  chuixhes  anA 
'sects  been,  by  any  address  or  management,  induced  to  employ 
Greek,  some  resemblante  might  have  been  fairly  pieailed-}.^ 
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■  iW  Ifl^i^Bpiagr^  i%&mky  ^  leatc^  kid  aa  great  *  cucmkjt  fai  tlie 
-^tQIfestias  La^a  evevihad'  in  the-west.     Nor  da  I  cioiicei«re  mtf 
tk^ngi.^  ^srovtger  evidmce^of  aa  undae  ascendant  thatone' 
C&uo^ch  hadtG^btaiiied  over  other  4:harGbes^*  than  tlmtshehud 
^ldiik<nce  enough  to.  make  tkem  either  adop^  at  oaice  a.  jargon 
tHey  did  not  undersUHid^  dr^  which  is  worse,  abafidon  their  m»* 
xleiit  ▼ersionst  not  for  the  sake  of  others  more  intelligible  io^ 
the  modem  langu^  of  the  peopld^hutto  make;  way  lor  what 
«ri»  to  them  foreign,  as  well  as  unintelligible^  being  in  ibe  bo* 
goage  of  the  Romans* 
•  'I  can  make  >allowance  for  the  preposseaston^  though  unrein 
s^nable,  that  the  present  Armenians,  Syrians,  Crats^  andl 
.£tthiopians^  may  retain, .  fcH*  books  held  venerable  by  .their 
rii^efathers^  though  now  no  longer  understood*    Fortbci  .same ' 
reason  I  can  me^e  ^owaace  for  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  Italy  and  its  dependencies  to  the  Laun  vulgate  and«ritttal| 
mi^  Latin  was  once  ibe^  language  of  their  country*    And  thou^ 
ii  arise  in  them  all  from  a  silly  prejudice^  which  manifesdjr 
4)iiows,  that  the  form  of  religt^m  has  supplanted  the  pdw^r;  yet 
^can  easily,  without  reciurlng  to  authority  or  foreign  inftuen^% 
e^ecially  in  the  d^Une  of  all  literature  and  science,  acccmnt . 
for  »t  from  the  weaktiess  incident  to  human  nature^    But  fo^ 
tally  different  is  she  case  of  the  northern  regicms^  whese  Isnk* 
guage  X.at^n  never  waa^  and  who^  by  the  confession  of  Romish 
•oxtticks,  once;  bad  the  scriptures  and'  sacred  offices  in  their  na^ 
tive  tongue&k     Their  admitting  this  foreign  dress  in  their  re^^. 
ligiouft  service,  and  submitting  to  wear  the  lively,  and  babble 
j£^  dialect  of  Rome,  is  the  sunest. badge  of  their slavety,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  Roman  poU<^  over  the  combined  forces  o( 
reason  and  rdigion  both.    That  the  natural  consequence  of 
Ais  practice  would  be  to  promote,  ignorance  and  superstitioit 
-amoi^  the  people,  it  would  be  a  mispending.of  time  to  atf^ 
tempt  to  proveii  .     ^  ^ 

{  .  But  would  th^*e  not  be  some  hazard^  that  those  sage  poUtl* 
ftans  should  overshoot  the  )nark  ?  Religion,  the  christian  re)t« 
fton  in  particular,  has  always  been  understood  to  require  faith 
m  its  principles ;  and  faith  in  principles  requires  some  decree 
of  knowledge  or  apprehension  of  those  principles.  If  total  igi^ 
norance  should  prevail,  how  could  men  be  said  to  believe  that 
ef  which  they  knew  nothing  i  The  schoolmen  have  devised  aA 
excellent  succedaneum  to  supply  the  place  of  real  belief^  whidi 
necessarily  implies,  that  the  thing  beltieved  is,  in  9ome  sort^ 
i^prehended  by  the  understanding.  This  succedaneum  they 
l^ve  denominated  implicit fu^h,  an  Ingenious  method  of  recp|^« 
eiUng  tluttgs  incompatible,  to  believe  every  things  and  to  kn<)v^ « 
il»t^tflgf  not  so  much  as  the  terms  of  the  propositions  whic|i 
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wc  bflliem*  When  tfa«  wetti  Ipi^Qte  of  the  goaptd  trssttoM 
kmger  addtetsed  to  the  undeiaCiKiditiga.  6l  the  peopk  ;  whM^ 
in  ail  the  poblick  service,  they  were  put  off  with  sound  <]tfi 
sfcttd  of  senses  when  their  eyes  and.  ears  were  amused,  but 
tketr  niinds  left  iminstraoted  i  it  was  necessary  that  aome^ang' 
sbouM  be  substituted  for  faith,  which  always  presupposei 
knowledge  ;  nay,  that  it  should  be  somtithing  which  mi^t  stilt 
be  x;aUed^'M  /  for  this  niiaie  had  been  of  so  great  renown,  ad 
long,  standing,  and  so  universal  use^  that  it  was  not  judged 
aafe  entirely  to  dispossess  it.  £xactly  such  aaomething  isim* 
pUtit  faith.  The  name  is  retained,  Whilst  nobody  is  incoaa- 
nioded  with  the  thing. 

'  The  tortus  impikit  faitk  are  used  in  two  different  senses. 
With  us  protesunto,  at  least  in  this  country^  no  more  is  com<» 
nsonly  meant  by  them  than  the  belief  of  a  doctrine,  iftco'  thft 
trUtb  of  which  ife  have  niade  no  inquiry,  on  the  bare  authority 
of  some  person  or  society  dtedaring  it  to  be  true.  But  this 
idways  supposes,  that  one  knows^  or  has  some  conception  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  All  that  is  denoted  by  the  term  inkplidt  iH 
this  acceptation  is,  that  in  lieu  of  evidencev  one  rests  on  the 
Jadgment  of  him  or  them  by  whom  the  tenet  is  afiirmed*  No 
igodrluiee  is  implied  but  of  the  proofii.  But  t\iitimpiieit  Jm^ 
rccummeided  by  the  schoolmen  is  quite  anotheir  thing,  and  k' 
constitdted  tlraa;  if  you  believe  that  all  therdigiaus  priikciples^ 
whatever  they  be,  which  are  believed  by  such  particular  f&fi* 
sons,  are  true  ;  those  persons  who  hold  the  principles  art  esw 
jdicit  bdievers,  yoii  are  an  implicit  believer  of  all  their  piincib 
idea*  Nor  is  your  belief  die  less  eficacious,  because  you  ar« 
Ignorant,  of  th€  principles  themselves*  PerbsqM  .you  liaii^ 
never  heard  them  mentioned,  or  have  never  enquired  about 
tbem.  For  it  does  not  hold  here  as  in  the  faith  whereof  the 
a^stle  speaks,  i^disc'  shall  they  be&eve  in  him  ofwh^m  thetfhatt 
not  heard?  In  the  presence  of  those  profound  doctors  thn 
ahoohiien,  the  apostle  #ottkl  be  found  to  foe  no  other  than  an 
arrant  novice*  The  transcendent  excellency  of  implicit  faitk 
consists  in  this^  that  yod  have  it  then  in  the  highest  perfection^ 
when,  in  regard  to  its  object,  you  know  nothing,  andliavd 
even  heard  nothing  at  all.  I91  brief,  it  is  neither  more  n<ir 
fess  than  being  a  believer  by  proxy.  Scrijpture  saith,  ^  Ymk 
^  are  saved  through  faith,"  and  ''  widiout  mith  it  is  impossible 
^  to  please  God."  Now  fmpUoit  fsdth  is  a  curious  device  for 
pleading  God,  and  being  tsaved  by  the  faith  of  others.  It  i«, 
in  fact,  imputative  faith^  at  least  as  extraordinary  ^sis  the  imp(t>> 
tative  juidce,  which  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  «iome  of  thd 
ire^rmei*sw  It  is  as  if  I  should  call  one  an  ip^plieit  mathematt" 
«'d»s  who  fcnowa  upt  a  tildo  of  matbeaaatieks»  not  emn  «he46- 
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^fiaitions  and  axioms^  but  is  conviaeed^^  idofr4K^Mi#ied^'  di 
•eibOfjother  pearaoa  vho  is  redly,  or  wbom  litf  itspptfiis  W^ 
«B  adqpt  ia  that  scieqoe.  .. ..  t/i     /..it    •> 

«(  To  believe  impltekly^^'  says  Bona,  ^  l»  t<l!biAtei^«««iii<^ 
^^  fieral  ixBiv«rsaUy  all  ^t  holy  mother  efaurdh^M^ev^s^ » ^  »m 
^  to  disseiit  fFom  her  in  nothing,  tior  diab€rltet6JiMy  ¥»f  iler  ar» 
^  tidbs;  And  diough  it  be  eboretiient  {Uctf  oJ^rMuM  ^ 
^  for  all,  not  only  to  believe  all  th^  aiticles  JMl^tcQiy)  ^^  ^^^ 
M.Monwof  them,  since  the  coming  of  Cliri^t,  «ft{^i{fftlyvy.^tt 
^^  ia  not  neceasaiy  (Hon  tamen  ^t  fUeecssarium)  ^  M^'^tip^tMlm 
>«  ly  the  common  people,  «o  believe  them  ^/  lisi^Mfeftiy.  ft  to 
^<  proper  rather  for  those,  who  aefsume  tHe  bfie^  ^  teadhlfl|| 
M  and  preaching,  as  fh^iiave  the  c^rei>f  sottls.^  PlirtlMf, 
to  shiMv  the  wonderfui  virtues,  liivd  qflleflicy'of  «Uth  a/attif, 
«iio Acr. of  the daqoors,  Gabriel By^t,  msAmairt^,  IhM,  ^tfthfe 
^  vfito  impticidy  believes  the  chutteh,  should  thlnt:,  mMed  bf 
^  natural  reason,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  efiA, 
i>!^  .existed  before  Mm,  or  that  the  three  |iersons  are  things  *lci« 
4^  catty  dfatant  from  one  anothtr,  m  the  like,  he  is  nfot  a  ner^'- 
^^  tiek,  Mr  «ios,  pro«iided  he  do  not  defttid  thisei^ocir  petfl^ 
^  imcionsly.  For  he '  ^MKeves*  whdt  he  doe«^4»e4iev^,  beeau#e 
-^^  be  tUolDs  Aaffnhe  chu^eh  bcAiaires  so,  snbfeodng^hts  o^itttiioti 
^  tp^he  ^A  JoF  the  d^uircti.  Fdi*  tllotigh  'h\h  opiiiiion  fbe  ef^ 
^  rotteons/ihis  opinloa  4s  not  tiirfititli,  -nay,  his  faith,  )ii  cotj- 
^  tradiotiiM  to  his  opinions,  is  4^  faith  ^'  the  chiiftth. /' Wthit 
<H  is  9tfil<mo»,  diis  imfdioit  fakhn^  ewly  defettdii  fhdiri  heresy 
^^aod  sin,;  4>ot  even  eonstitmes  merit  in  4ieterodO]^  itself,  iitA 
•^-pveseruee  in  that  vcuvAt  one  -wlia  forms  a  most  beterodte 
•^vopittioo,  because  he  thinks  the  ohurch  beliefs  so^'^'^  Tii|>* 
tfar  A^tL  It  is  then  of  no  conse^ence  wh^t  a  matins  exipKeit 
ifaith  <be ;  4ie  may  be  an  Arian^  a  Sodinian,  ati  Anfthl^oporhiof- 
-phite,  a  Polytheist,  in  short,  any  thi  tig,  he  cannot  err,  whilst 
mt  has^an  implicit  fiiith  in  the  church,  Thia  thev  giVe  as^  their 
•exi^aimtioii  of  that  article  of  the  treed,  ^^  I  ^believe  in  fhe  ho- 
mily eatholiok  «{hurch;"  choogh,  agreeably  to  this  inMerpr^ta- 
<ion,  dieve  should  have  been  no  other  article  in  the  er^ed. 
This  pdibt  fldbne  supersedes  every  other,  and  is 'the  quihteft- 
•ence  orf  all.  impHctt  faith  hab  been  sometimes  IndieFdasty 
«atyled  Jid^  ^ar^naria^  from*die  noted  story  of  o^  #bo^  'k^ 
•amining  an  ignorant  oelHer  on  his  retigious  princi{>les;  ailk^ 
JMm  wl^t  it  was  ihat  he  belieiictd.  Me  answ^ed,  ^^'I  bl^iiei^e 
"what  the  church  believes.?'  The  other  rej<!w»e<*,  *•  WKat 
•'^  tiita  does  tlife*«htirdi  befieve  f**  He  repli^  i^adily,  »*♦  The 
«>**clMflrdi.4>eiMves  what  I  believe;''  The  other  dedrob^  if 
^bssiUe,  ito  kftit^him  to  parti«i3lays,  once  moft  resjumes  hW 
rmk»jitaKy^.U'^MltM-tktfk^  Ipfttty you,  irtiatk4s  ^hieh^y^M 
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-©Wlil  -JSVm  '1WW»  *^  Whf  truty,'  '8irf  the  ^hurdir  and  IdxMlHML 
^f  Is^lieye  ^e  tame^  tlmiff^''  This  is^  itnfiUeit  faahua  |)««f««»i 
iipil^  aQ4*4ii>tIi»«ltiaim6il  of  foitie'  cetebrnted^idastoniy  tfaQ' 
;fttt»o£)iit€eMai^'asidta^iig'kiiowledg^da  '  -   "^^ 

.^.  bas  tinPioyt*  tO'  eoiUAder-tbe  infere»ses;»Jisdiiehvtliey Uhetni^^ 
,«riv!fii,;deduie0<Jrooi  thb  twrnidenfulrdoctrine*  :  A  persoay:€n 
Sfift  iMtriog  tbfSft}  would  tmke  them  for  the  Jiibsani  ^conso^ 
:4««QC^«}9l]jec|Q4  t^riai'adverasryv  wiiiia  vkvrto  jexpoae  tUc^ 
Mtioa>  of  tyiM/^/iiril  ^ciiM  as  absohitety  noDS^isioaL.  .Buiiit  » 
.^oiie  olhej^wiBe,  tfc^  are  deductians  made  {^jrifriendev  who/ 
IH»  ^vaery  ieriouf  in  aCipporting  tbem.     One  of-  diese  ia^  duit  » 
BWiiJttfiqrfaelieve  two  propositions  pcrfeotly.  contradiclmy  at: 
llifi^saiii^'tiiiiev  one  e^Uatly^  the  other  iwplicitly.     Another 
hk,  'diat  inauch  &  <ase,  the  tmplidt  (which,  to  aiboaamon  iufr» 
4lerstaiiding,  appears  to  include  no  belief  at  9&}  not  the  «aEpii^ 
cit,  isto  be  accounted  his  retif^ons  fetth*  .  ^Ml^miiy  be,'^  sagra 
.Gabriel,  *^  tha^one  may  bieliey^  implidtly  a.«»rtai»trtith,j»idL 
¥.Q3S{^i%  beUeye  the  contravy*"    Put-  tke  caaaithi^  ariman 
Wievea,>that  ivihatever  the  cbmrch  believes,  is  tune. f, at  the 
aane  tine  disbelteTtng  this  proposition^  Jiraketm  bad  m»rm 
vmefi  tkcm  ane^  and  believing  the  contrary,  as,  thinking  it  the 
.belief  of  the  efauridi ;  aitch  a  maaimpUcidybeltevea  thia.f9:«ii 
position,  Airuham^Juid  ttimtmoes^  beoaaae  the  dkurek belie vea 
:f0,>#nd  explicitly  he  di^Uctves  it*    Now  the  greia  virtoi&af 
ftfispUcit  faith  m  tha  chitetshlies  faere^  ^t  it  saves  a  ma»from 
idl  i^osstblet  danges^  in  oonscquenc^  (rf!  any  ^explicit  erroneous 
opinions^  and  renders  it,  hideed^  unnsoeasary  in  him  Ao  hcmm 
Ucitotts  tO:kaow  whether  his  ophiioDs  be  right  or  wrcmg,  oi^ 
thod<«v»or  heterodox*    Now^mder^  then,,  «hat  the  utiKtytif 
.this  simple  principle  is  so  highly  celebrated  by  the-sehocdmen^ 
^  HflBC  fides  implicita,  qua  ^fidcilis  credit  quicquid  eeclts|acret- 
^^  dit,  utilissima  est  fideli.     Nam  si  fuerit  in  cordef.defeiidit 
^  ab  omni  ha^redca  pravitate,  ut  dicit  Occam  in  trsctata  d&sap- 
.Vcram^ntia,   et  post  e^m  GeracH».    Noit  enim  aliquatenus 
^^  h#reticari  valet,  qui  corde.  credit  quicquid  ecdesia  cathoUca 
^^  credit,  id  est,  qui  credit  illam  veritatem,  ^fukfwid  eaoksaia 
M  credit  0st  verumJ^    And,  indeed,  ita  efficacy.must  be  the 
.aame,  as  the  reason  is  the  same,  in  protecting  from  the  conse- 
quences of  eiirf  ry  errour,  even  in  the  most  fundamental  points, 
as  in  protecting  from  what  might  ensue  on  that  trifliog  errour, 
that  Abraham  had  but  one  wife<i 

We  must  at  least  cotifess  not  only  the  consistency,  but  even 
the  humanity  of  the  Romish  system,  in  this  arnaz^i^  method 
^of  simplifying  all  the  necesisary  knowledge  »sd  rfaith.of  a 
christian.    For  surely,  wb^pi  the  me^ana  of  knowledge  .wepe» 
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iavcffiscv  putoot  «f  <  Ac  reach  of  iihe  people ;  wheii:  m^uUick 
th«y  were  tmtaHs&edvwith  the' mere  parade^of  teacbiiigvi^yiuivi^ 
iiig^  instructioiis.' chanted  to  them  in  an  unknown  tomue  i  when 
it  was  not  the  understtandtng^  but,  the  semises  solely,  whick 
were  employed  in  religious  offiees  i  when  every  tlung.rati<»ial 
and  edifying  was  excluded  from  the  service  i  it  would  have 
been  unconsckmahle,  worse  than  even  the  tjrranny  of.  £g3rptiasi 
taskmi»ters,  lo  require  of  [the  peopteany  tbhig  like  real/iaith^ 
which  always  pre-^supposes  some  infornuuion  given,  andsomfe 
knowledge  acquired,  of  the  suhyect.  A  merely  nominal  fiaitlt 
(aad  such  entirely  is  this  scholi»tick  fiction  of  implicit  &ttb) 
suited  much  better  a  merelyTmrrhanical  service.  In  this  mamA 
ner  tiie  knowledge  of  God,  v4iich  is  declared  in  sciipturefao 
be  more  valuable  than  burnt  offerings,,  and  faith  in  him^  and 
in  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  are  superseded  to  make  roopn 
ito  an  iinbOMnded  »«ubnMsiion  to,  and  conftdenoeein  men^tO' 
wity.  those  ghttsdy  instvoetors,  whom  the  pepubwe  must  invfoi^ 
•i6nUy!regard  asfriiemoui& of  the  unerring  ekumh.^  ^    '       -v 

'jxl.wcndid.'nnt,^  hoii^vef^  be  understood  as  ngotfying  by  what 
'bas  been  now. advanced  on  the  subject  of  ifoq^idt  faith,  dk$0t 
in  this  paint  all  fiomanists  aseferfectly  agreed.  •  Wfaa&I  haive 
adduced  »  si^ported  by  grea*  names  nauing  theirdoctors^^arad 
naostly  quoted  in  their  vmrds.  Nor  waa  the  ddetiine,  tboogh 
cverjr  where  publickly  taught  in  their  schools  and  in  their  wrtl^ 
•ings^  evei:  censured  by  either  pope  or  council,. ecumenical  or 
fwovincial*  But  thon^  .  all  the  Romiib  doctora  pay  mat  de* 
£Brence,.they^  not.  all,  I  acknowledge,  pay  equal 4efeiiende 
-ao  implicit  faith.  Some  .seem  to  think  itsuflictent  .for  every 
^ing ;  otherSi  are  curious  in  distinguishing  what  ibose  airticles 
-ave,  whereof  an^explicftfaidi  is  requisite,  and  what  those  are^ 
4m  die  other  huid,   whereof  an  implicit  faith  will  answen 

Bnt  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  their  scholasdd: 
'jmvals* 

So  mtich  shall  sufiice  for  the  first  expedient  employed  by 
.mum^tition  for  the  suppression  of  her  deadly  foe  inozvi^^^f, 

irluch  is,  by  perverting  the  ration^  service  of  religion  into  a 
jnete  amnsement  of  the  senses.  .  c 


OUT  fehofig^  iby^(MMii.«i€i«is  j»  lh9M  aoIv^  iikiitiMe^  ra& 
^us  tkaowkidge  migliit  long  be  ktptflomj  it  Ww  inoc  so.t^af-^ 
matter  to  suppress  it  tabngodiei^  Suohia  emrset^  of  ckroinifti^ 
jMMc^t  have  an  influetioeimil»  prtt^jsfis^  4iMtt  wkn  tbe  tlubg^ 
HrJMcb  have.boeAilpDg  ia  lOiHi&kskni  faegin  to  aetde^  it  i»<ifliptMir 
•iUt  tQ^ai-d  eirerj  avehaisiapkia^at  its  trntnate*  Oat^fmuat^ 
W^ett  iiiidaMt>ara€adkr.4iar»^  liap  a oeaccr e(M»» 

«j^»atii  ;viilib:a(her  «aiil»  and  other  bcanchea  of  acienor  tbao  is 
c^namtoly  inUgiBed*''  Ifrjiovi  iirotdd  exclude  .(me.if^ini«f 
kniwladgfirtat^U^/E,  itaa^not  safe  to  admit  anjr^  This^  howk 
«i^r,  18  «a  point  of  fiolitiaail  wisdati,  which.*  luekiljr^lnfriMi^ 
k&cjL  auiIicifiiiti7«aderatD6d.)ea6B  by  politiciaOB.  When  the 
j«eatem4)aRt  .of  the  RcMaan  «mpiye  waaoveio^uii,  and  jrather 
idjesdated  than  oongoeired  b?  bariiariaaw ;  mattcw,  aftieir  maof 
long  and  terrible  conflicts,  canie  bjr  degree  >to  settle  |  uid  s»v 
xeial  new  staten  and  Aew  ikmgdiEiina  arose  out  of  die  atiqiei^ 
tdotts  ruin*.  Aa  these  came ito  assume  a  Mgohr  fonn,  theaiia 
of  peace  revived  and  were  Cultivated,  knowledge  of  xwxntt 
revived  wiith  them*  .Of  di  hihda'ofrknowladge,  I^iwn^l^t 
j^i^Qua  knowledge  was  the  latest*  •  J^nd  that  atishoold  be^si^ 
we  :caimot  be  aiu^prised)  when'iae  ooiiaider  /the;  iBangrteirUjle 
clogs  by  which  it  was  borne  down*  ButnoswithstMidiBK  dieae,. 
the  progress  of  letters  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  eveft 
here.  History,  languages,  criticism,  all  tended  to  open  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  disclose  the  origin  of  many  corruptions 
and  abuses  in  respect  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane  literature* 
How  much  this  was  acclerated  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  renders  the  communication  of  knowledge  so  easy,  bringp* 
ing  it  within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  it  was  inaccessible 
before,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove.  Suffioe 
it  to  remark,  that  towards  the  ^d  of  the  fiftee^nth  nA  b^gin* 
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niiigdr  ike  Bixteentk  ceoturji^^  th»  TiMbldfaoluify&imgsite 
Burope  wAss  in* rt9ptn%  ^fudAwmiimL,  and  the  liberal  at  well' 
as  ubtful  arts^  tieiy  mpcfa  altered* 

The  cfaaBge  h»d  beextins^sibly  advanciiig  for  soine  centa*' 
riesr^adGDre,     Asrthis  waa=  an  indicaif ion  iof  a  aeeond  daVaof 
rvasoii,  sind  tfaie  return  of  thoughty  aft^r  a  long  night  of  barba* 
rvty  laxidL  ignorsmce^  it  proved  ^  ineans  of   prepai^ng  the 
minds  of  nim  fer  a  corretpondin^  chanige  in  greater  matters.' 
Indeed,  there  began  to  be  disseminated  sueh  a  dfssatislactioa 
nfith the  corruptions  that  hstd  invaded  ail  the  provinces  of  reli-' 
gion^'tluit  muroiurs  and  complaints  were  almost  universal. 
Ill  every  part  of  Christendom^  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  a 
reformation  in  the  church  was  become  a  comnK)n  topic.     It  is 
tnue.,  the  clamour  regarded  chiefly  discipline  and  manners,  but 
by  no  means  solely.     It  had,  indeed,  long  before  that  time, 
faeoA  rendered  very  unsafe  to  gkmee  at  received  doctrines, 
iftiongfa  in  the  most  cursory,  or  even  guarded  m^ner.    Yet  it^ 
ivaa  impossible,  that  the  abuses  iti  practice  should  not  lead  to 
dioae  errours  in  principle,  wfaii^  k^d  proved  the  parents  of 
idusse  £dms6B*     The  increase  of  ikno^wtedge  brought  an  increase' 
of  curiosisy.     l^e  iiule  that  men  liad  di^oir«i*ed,  raised'an* 
itisattabk  aopetlte  for  diseovering  more.    The  increase  of 
knowtedge,  by  undecemng  men  in  regard  to  some  inveterate- 
^jmdices,  oQcasioned^  laot  less  infaUibly,  the  decrease  of  ere- 
dnlfty ;  ami  the  4ecpeme  of  credulity  ^apped<  the  very  founda* 
tkmi  of  saeetdotal  power*     Now  «iS  th^  |)rinc]pal  meaifs  of 
CDDveying  knowledge  was  byibo^s,  tile  sfAritual  powers  were^ 
qnickly  led  to  devise  proper  methodef  for  crtoppifAg  the  progress' 
c(  idiose  books,  wbieh  might  prove  of  dangerous  consequeiice 
to  their  pretensions.  ' 

-  This  watt  ifce  second  eiepedleiit  above»mentS<)ned,  adopted 
Iqnsiiperstittoh,  or  ^rather  by  spiritual  tyranny,  of  whose  throne 
nvper stition  is  the  irhief  support,  fiir  cheeking  the  progress  of 
Ifaiowledge^  The  origin  and  grow*  6f  this  eicpedient,  till  it 
9nwed  at  firfl  maturity,  I  ^all  relate  to  vou  nearly  in  the 
•eipms  of  a  celebrated  writer,  to  whom  I  have  oftener  than 
once  had  recourse  before.  In  the  ealiiest  ages  of  the  church,* 
tiRMig^  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  prohibition  in  regard  to' 
booJts,  pioos  persons,  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  always 
lliDught  h  right  to  avoid  reading  bad  books,  that  they  might 
a0t  trtosgre^s  the  sense  of  the  divine  law,  which  prohibits  us 
firom  spending  the  time  unprofitably,  and  whtch  commands  us 
10  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil; to  avoid  every  thing  t^' 
irhkh  we  msiy  be  fed,  without  necessity,  to  expose'  ourselves 
to  temptation,  and  bc^rawn  into  sin.  These  are'obligations 
.ili^ftKin^iil'^e  ^inei^lea  pf  tfie  laiw^  nature,  aadi  therefore 


perp^fciriiBj^iii  lbre^«  We  «rr  aU^dimMUMf  ^oUlgli^tliMgk 
there  w«i«f  n^^^edeitaitical  l»ir4x»  tiuHt  ptttpM^^  t&htwmri'^ 
inispenditig  the  precious  hoiits  in  the  peraMd  '^vrorMe^ 
writing**  But,  in  process  of  time^wfaea^theie  cottsidtatMiiiAt 
#ere  less  tntnded  diaii  at -the  begiimiiig^  Dton^sius,  faishop«f(f 
Alexandria,  a  celebrated  doctor,  about  the  year  340,  beiM^ 
reproved  by  his  own  presbjtersyfor  reading  booka  whibh  thc^ 
accounted  dangerous,  found  it  coBTenient  to  plead  in  Ms  ''t» 
cuse,  that  his  doubts  on  this  head  had  been  temovtd  hf*^ 
vision,  wherewith  he  had  been  favoured  from  hei^eB,^  which 
permitted  him  to  read  an^  book,  because  he  haddisoemmenl 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  it  with  safety.  It  was,  howeveri 
the  general  opinion  in  those  days,  that  there  was  grtacer^  dabi 
ger  in  the  books  of  pagans,  than  in  those  of  hereficks,  whMk 
were  much  more  abhorred*  ■  •  -^ 

*  The  reading  of  the  former,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  books 
which  we  now  call  dassicks,  was  more  severely  c^ensured,  tMt 
as  behng^  intrinsiesdly  wor^e  than  the  other^  but  because  thoai 
books  were  more  engaging,  and'the  reading  of  them  was  mortt 
frequently  practised  by  many  christian  doctors,  throu^  i^  de^ 
sire  of  learning  eloquence,  and  the  rules  of  ;compofltttioa; 
And,  for  indulging  himself  in  this  practice,  Jerom  was  sai^ 
to  have  been  either  in  vision,  or  in  dream,  bufieted  by  tte 
devil.  Much  about  that  time,  to  wit,  in  the  year  400,  acouncft 
in  Carthage  prohibited  the  bishops  from  reading  the  books  of 
gentiles,  but  permitted  them  to  read  those  of  hereticks.  Tfaia 
is  the  first  prohibition  in  form  of  ai  canon.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  else,  on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  fathers,  e^tcept- 
in  the  way,  of  advice,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  ditin# 
law,  as  represented  above. 

The  books  of  the  hereticks,  whose  doctrine  had  been  con* 
demned  by  councils,  were  indeed  often,  for  political  reasons^ . 
prohibited  by  the  emperours.  Thus  Constantine  prohit^ted 
tiie  books  of  Arias.  Arcadius  those  of  the  Eunomiani  and. 
Manichees^  Theodosius  those  of  Nestorius,  and  Martiail 
ihe  writings  of  the  Eutychians.  In  Spain,  king  Ricaredo 
prohibited  those  of  the  Arians.  Councils  and  bishops  though 
It  sufficient  to  declare  what  books  contuned  doctrine  condemn 
ed  or  apocryphal.  They  proceeded  no  further,  leaving  it  to 
the  conscience  of  every  one  either  to  avoid  them  entirely,  oir. 
to  read  them  with  a  good  intention.  After  the  year  800,  the 
Roman  pontiiFs,  who  had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  ecdesi^ 
astical  government,  expressly  forbade  men  to  read,  nay,  gave 
orders  to  bum  the  books  whose  authors  they  had  condemiketf 
as  guilty  of  heresy.  Nevertheless,  till  the  age  of  the  refbrmilM 
tion,  the  number  of  books  actually  prohibited  waa  kisti-uiMIL. 
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f|o«||f^Hig{th€(4ac^rrjki<^{0i' j^vfl;kk8|^osof  persons  »U9pecte4 
^,bqifetfyYm9B  yfp(0wnrimo4ims^€  »j!l^aitm ;tlv9  :(ifth^  in  bif 
Wll,  ,mfiOQiii|iiidi»»l.^cl  «jil  Jb^etipa^^eojtS)  esjp^cially-Wiic^liffit^ 
«fM  <Huw)tefr^  ^but>|a(l^Q  no  wMfkUonofr^onG^  whc^ja^^xhfw 
^j^k^ythm^'VkWy  of  lt^«m*w<)p^tbeii.«veiy  where^circujUted^ 
Jff^  the  teiiitWwh4n  he  09iMl<»mi|ejd.XkUfther,  {>c9hibitj6d|.^i;.tKe 
taioe  tifne^  on  p».ia  of ..eKcommunicAtioo,  the  keying  sind  the 
yMdiftg;^  bb  book$.  \The  succeodiog  pontiffs^  in  ](h^..bul| 
fflih^^  in^crn^i  haviAg^co^dttmoed and  excoau^junic^d  ^If 
^^clifikff  did,  tpg^ther>  with  them,  Q9Eu:om]iijm 
IflJU^  neJMA  th^is.  hookas  *  This.  pi)odiu:«d  grater  coaftt«ion^  b/i|f 
fiAW€i.th«  her^ipk«>  not,  being  coftdcunaed  by  namei  tba  boclfj^ 
would  be  discovered  rather  by  the.quality^of  tbe4octrijQe!jBQOf 
|po«d  in^theii^v/thwiby  the  n^mes  of  their  aa^rs,  Now^the 
HUHililty  oi  the  doQtDioe  jGOiHa^o^  could  not^nie  kpown  tiU  tl^ 
Iw^;  was  readi  »^<i  .qmsieiqtMiQatlsi,  till  the  exci^iamuiucatio^ 
^#a  i^OHit^Y  if  the  :dootrioe  was  heretical*  .  Besides,^  ;bi^ 
dfictiriiie  niight  .9pp<9ir  Mery  differc^nt  to. diffexei]i;.i:ftader4i| 
)ieiice  arose  innuinerable  scruples  m  the.  minds  of  thosf£.w«al||; 
t^  cQi»scientioas  perscwi  who  paid  an  Mnplicit.deferciice  ^ 
tyi^  wthprity.of  the.>churcn«  ^Theioqui&itorsvwhOrWere  mor4 
4i]Ji|$9nt  thai)  odiers^*  jpiadcr  lats^^Kues  of  such  as.camf  tp 
fheir.kQpwle4g|Svwbi4^hQwelKery  a^^^th^  copies  taken  of  thosci^ 
filt£|logues  were  not  coU9tqd,di4i^t, entirely  remove  the  di£t 
^ulty.  King.  Philip  of  Spaii^  was  th^  first  who  gave  jtheia  i* 
niore  convenient  tfomH'b^viQg  epacted  a  law  in  1558>.that  tbf 
^^tal^^gue  of  books,  prohihi^d  by.  the  Spanish  inquisitioiu 
should  be  printed*  After  this  example,  Paul  the  fourth  ordered 
lliA  r  inquisition  in  Rome  toiprepare,^  and  cause  to*  be  printedi 
|iOtipdex  of  books  pK>pep  to  be  ioi^idden,  which  was-execntfed 
|a  ihie  foUowiug  year  WiS9»'  In  this,  they  proceeded  much  fui> 
lhl»r  thaArhad  ever  been  dqc^  befor^,<.and  laid  the  foundations 
(Bfi  »  very  curious  system  of  policy  for,  maintauiing  and  exajli^ 
Jlug,^  to  the  utmost,  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  fa(y 
(^priving  mei»  of  the  k^uowkdge  necessary  for  defen^u^ 
th<?mselves  against  herM»urp9tions«.  .    .  .» 

< ,  Hitherto  the  prohibition  bad  been  confined  to  the  bodies  lof 
hereticks,  .nor  had  any  book  b^eu  prohibited  whose  authb^ 
had  not  been  condemned.  They  now  judged  it  expedient  to 
go  more  boldly  to  work»  Accordingly,  the  new.  index,  whipb^ 
j&om  its  known  purpose  came  to  be  called  inJex  expurgaioriuip 
TPras  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contained  the  nao^es 
hOC  those  authors,  whose  whole,  works,  whether  the  subject 
.fFjBi^  ii^gM  or>pj:ofmi^)  w^rie  £»rhi|]4^  K^  ^  this juutkbcr 
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inre  includod*  not  only  thosi^  who  hare  pirafetscd  a  doionribt 
eoQtraiy  to  that  of  Rome,  bat  even  many  whor  cominued  att 
tbeir  i^ils,  and  died  in  her  cooMnunion.     In  the  second'  pa9t 
were  contained  the  names  of  particuhu'tb€K>k5  which  are  con* 
demned,  though  other  books  of  the  same  authors  be  not.     Im 
tk^  .third,  beside  «ome  anonymous  writings  specified,  there  •# 
one  general  rule,  whereby  adl  those  books  are  lorbiddfeii^ 
iKhich  do  not  bear  the  author'^  name,  published  «ince  the  year 
1519.     Nay,  many  authors  and  books  are  condemned,  whiidl 
flar  three  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  oiie  hundred  yvars,  bad 
{>a8aed  through  the  hands  of  alL  the  men  of  letfiers  in  die 
church,  and  of  which  the  Roman  ponisis  had  been  in  the 
]uu>wledge  for  so  long  a  time  without  finding  fault.     Naf«* 
wjbat  is  still  more  extraordinary,  some  mod&rn  book^  w^tf 
included  in  4Jie  prohibition,  which  had  been  printed  in  Itaiy^ 
even  in  Home,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inquisitors,  naif^. 
•f  the  pope  himself,  signified  by  his  bnef  accompanying  th9 
publication*    Of  this  kind^are  the  annotations  of  £rasmus  om 
the  New  Testament,  to  which  Leo  the  tenth,  after  havoag 
Siead  them,  gave  his  approbation  in  a  brief,  dated  at  Home 
i518.     Above  all,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  under  colour  of 
£aith  and  religion,  those  books  are  prohibited,  and  their  au^ 
thors  condemned,  wherein  the  authority  of  princes  and  civil 
magistrates  is  defended  against  ecclesiastical  usurpations  i 
those  wherein  the  authority  of  bishops  and  councils  is  de^ 
lended  against  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
Aose  wherein  are  disclosed  the  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  with 
^hich,  under  pretence  of  religion,  the  people  is  abused  either 
ky  deceit,  or  by  violence.     In  brief,  a  better  expedient  waa 
never  devised,  (had  it  been  a  little  more  capable  ot  foein^ 
parried  into  efect)  for  em^doying  religion,  so  as  to  diveat 
Inen  not  only  of  all  knowledge,  but  of  every  vestige  of  ratioa-* 
ali<y»  So  far  did  the  Roman  inquisition,  at  that  dme,  proceed^ 
4hat  they  made  a  list  of  sixty-two  printers,  prohibiting  all  the 
hooks  printed  by  them,  of  whatever  author,  subject,  or  laa^ 
^age,  with  an  additional  clause  still  more  comprehensive,  to 
^rit,  and  all  the  books  printed  by  other  such  like  printers, 
who  have  printed  the  books  of  hereticks.     In  consequence  (^ 
Iwhich,  there  hardly  remained  any  books  to  read*     Nay,  to 
ihow  the  incredible  excess  of  their  rigour,  the  prohibition  of 
ever^'  tboqk,  contained  in  t^e  catalogue  was^on  pain  of  excom- 
inunicacion  to  the  reader  ipso  facto^  reserving  to  the  p6pe  diffc 
Aower  pf  inflicting  the  deprivation  of  oAcea,  and  benefices, 
ancapacifUtion,  perpetual  infamy,  and  other  arbitrary  paint. 
^hus  was  the  court  of  Rome,  in  defence,  as  was  Calsety  pre- 
itanded,  of  the  4octrine  of  Christ,  but  in  reality  of  her  own 
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ikfsjfalattt^  as  the  Turks  aiid^  Sxrslsem,  'm  dftfefie*  of  the 
aoperatitsoA  of  tiie  impostoir  MahoiYiet,  en^ged  iti  ^  n^tP 
ttgaktat  Utera^ttPe  and  knowledge,  tending  evidently  to  «he  <IXM 
tB^tninsiiftion  of  arts  and  scieodea,  and  to  the  tmnsforttltfcifolir  d# 
bwbh,  in  eiFety  thing  but  extef msd  fornl<,  into  bfutes;*-  And  witH 
#<iual  reason  UKas  t^is  the  aim  of  both  nlahonietisffei  andk 
popery.  False  religion,  of  ^  every  kind,  must  be  a  nk6ti^ft 
anemy  to,  knowkdge :  for  nothing  is  moi^  certain*,  thun  thttl^ 
lodowledge  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  all  fallre  religion. 
4  How  similar  have  been  ^e  aims  and  the  pr^fetfsiond  otf 
pagan  and  of  papal  Rome !  Both  a&^red,  and  irttb  smtiftiifl^ 
success,  at  universal  empire.  But  how  dissimtlat^  hdv^  b««l$ 
tfae>  ixi^ans  employed  for  the  ai^f»ttt6nt^  of  thfe  ettd.  Thiy 
former  pagan  Rome,  secured  the  superiority  whidfr  h^  mW4 
had  gained,  by  difasing  knowledge,  and  civili^rSg.  the^  C6t^ 
qiKred  naitions :  thbs  making,  as  it  w^re,  compensation  t^ 
tdiem^by  b^  arts  for  the  injustice  she  had  done  them-  by  h^l» 
arms.  The  latter,  papal  Rome,  who,  for  a  long  ti«k)^  in^<$#dj^ 
employed  more  fraud  than  violence,  (though  far  from  rej^et^ 
ing:  the  aid  of  either)  secured  heii  conquests  by  lulling  thtf 
people  in  ignorance,  div'erttng  their  curiosity  with  mbhstl'ous 
Icgendsy  and  monkish  tales'  and  by  doii^  wh^t  she  conld  t^ 
Knder  and  kec]^' them  barbarians. 

In  regard  to  tbe  esq>ediatti  of  whicii  I  hdve-  hers  be^is 
treating^  the  prohibition  of  books  by  ant  ind^X  evpui<|fatoifia^^ 
Am*e  seiem  to  have  been  two  capit^e^ours  <in  Rottie^s  mediod 
of  managmg  this  affair,  notwithstanding  her  poUticrt*  wisdbm# 
But  nothing  human  i^  on  all  sictes  {perfect.  Ons  M^as^,  th^t  ^^ 
wtas  some  centuries  too  lat&  in  adopting  this  measoir^*  If 
would  be  diffiduit  to  say  what  might  h;ave  been  eflPettedv  h^ 
tbe  attempt  been  eariier  made,  and  snppoit^d  with  her  u^tM 
firdkioess.  The  other  errour  wias,  that  things  had"  }$tb^«^k^ 
<oo.far  for  SD  Violdnt  a  remedy.  Had  less  been'  ^fMtmtpt^di 
More  would  have  been  attained,  ^l^he  inqnisifor^y  iii  the  tr\l§ 
spirit  of  their  caUingy  and  in  compliance  i^ith  the  impetut>(l# 
temper  o£  the  reigning  pontiff,  breathed  nothing  biit  etHlf-ptfA 
tlba  arid  perdition.  They  had  not  so  much  knbtftedg^  4iS 
leg^slatiow  as*  to  perceive,  that  when  a  certain  point  iS'e^ce6([l^d 
ki  die-80iierit5^  of  laws^  they- are  ai^jually  ehfe^Wed  by  w»hfa« 
wasrii^t«nd«d  to  invigorate  ^em.  Hardly  was  t4%efi^-a^  it ^# 
that  could  read,  who  was  not  involved  in  the  excomniiuiiddK 
tkm  denounced  by  aii  act'  so  eittrravagant.  Nof  cOAld  any 
titittg  render  the  sentence  more  contemptibliB,  of  prdW  «k 
gvtiiteii  banr  to  its  execution^  than  its  being  made  thu^t^  e^iti^ 
preh>TOdl)Sih»o8t  every  body.  ^ ' 
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.Tbis<cm>ur  Wfi9  qukkfy  pero^ivedj  .Beoonrse'viasi^td) 
Upt  without  effeet,  to  Paul's. successour^  Pitts.the  fourth,  wfao^ 
b«ing  a  man  of  more  temper  than  hsa  predecessor, .  ceanitfecd 
tp.  the  couucU  of  Trent,  then  sitting,  the  cooaidarasicm  :of  tko 
affair.  They,  accordingly,  committed  to  some  o£  (he  fathers 
Und.  doctors  the.;  esj^amination  of  suspected  books,  and  thersM 
visal  and  correction  of  that  absurd  act  of  pope  Pa»d,  ackoowHi 
legging,  that  it  had  produced  scruples,  and  gi^en  cause  fes 
complaints..  Since  that:  time,,  the  prohibitory,  laws,  though^ 
in.other  renpects,  far  from.bdng  more  moderate,  have  avoided 
the>  most  eaceptionable  of  those  indefinite  and  comprehensiver 
^law^.<eomplained  of  in  the  former ;  and  I. suspect,,  have  b}! 
iK^nseqvienee  proved  nu»re  eifectual,  at  least  in  Italy  and  Spaing 
in.  retarding  the  progress  of  knowledge,  i 

.  Indeed,  for  some  age»  past,  no  heresy  has  appeared- ac» 
damnable  in  Italy  to  the  ghostly  fathers,  to  wham;tbe  reyiaat 
<yf  books  is  intrusted,  as  that  which  ascribes  any  kind  of  ann 
thority  to  magistrates,  independent  .of  the  pope  :  no  doctrino 
so  divine,  as  that  which  exalts  the  ecclesiastical  authoritji 
above  the  ^ivil,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  butiinseculanc 
Nay,  the  tenet  on  this  subjectt  in  highest  vogue^  mth  th<{ 
canonists,  is  that  which  stands  in  direct,  opposiuon  to  th« 
apostle  Paul's.  The  very  pinnacle  of  orthodoxy  with^  thosa 
gentlemen  is^  that,  the  lawful  .commands  of  the  civil  magistrate 
4o  not  Innd  the  .conscience;  that  our  only  motive  to.obedienctf 
here  is  prudence,  from  fear  of  the  temporal  punishm^iit  dei-  - 
i(V>unced  \)y  him  »  and  that^  if  we  have  the. address  to  elude 
his  vigilance,  and  escape  the  punishment,,  our  disobedience  is 
no  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. .  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
be  more  flatly  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  all  antiquity, 
particularly  that,  of  the  great  apostle^  who.  commands  us  to  bo 
subject  to  those  powers,  not  only  for  fear  of  their  wraths  <  but 
for  conscience  sake^  It  W2^  lucky  for  Paul^  the  apostle  •^1 
mean,  not  the  pope,  that  he  had  published  his  sentiments,  on 
this  subject,  about  1500  years  before  that  terrible  expediem 
of  the  index  w^s  devised.  He  had,  by  this  means,  obtaiaed 
an  authority  in  the  christian  world,  which  Rome  herself, 
though  she  may,  where  her  influence  is  greatest,  for  a  time, 
elude  it,  cannot  totally  destroy.  Otherwise  that  missionary 
of  Christ  must  have  long  ago  had  a  place  in  the  Index  expur* 
gatorius. 

But  to  return ;  Rome  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  know* 
ledge,  not  only  by  suppressing  altogether  books  not  calculated 
to  favour  her  views,  but  by  reprinting  works,  which  had  toe 
great  a  currency  for  them  to  suppress,  mutilated  and  grossly 
ftdulterated.    Those  editions,  when  they  came  abroad^  being 
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Ibc^lhc  iSion^iirt  t^tlt^msamy  of  th«m  elegwdy^  fprinted,  knd 
ffDell  exeqatsed^rwiefeigabraiEitlj  copied  by  the-printers  of  othei* 
CMUilsiea,.  wfao^iKoew  not  their  defects.  In  thk  waythMl 
coi<^cipiions  hanre  been  pf  opagat6d.  Besides,  Rome  wants  not 
kctrinistrultifidts  in  most  countFies,  ptotestant  as  well  as  popish^ 
sueh  as  priests  and  confessors,  who  are  always  ready  to  lend 
their.assiatance  in  fcrwardtn^  her  views.  Hence  it  is  often 
iDeHdened  eoctBemelyjdifficolt  to  distinguish  the  genuine  editions 
fronuaberisptirious^  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  their  vishors 
efc.books'dotiot  think  it  enough  to  cancel  whatever  disple^s&a 
theov  in)t^«  authors  abey  examine  :  they  even  venture^  to  foist 
in  what  tkey  jttdge  proper,  in  the  room  of  w&at  they  have 
eoEpksngtA'  bi«the  year  1607,  the  imiex  expurgaUrim^  pub*« 
Kshed'^'at  Kixme,  specifieckand  oondemned  all  the  obnoxious 
•fAsLoeS'.iaiiCtitimn  authors,  which  were  judged  worthy  to ^ be 
Wotted  ront^'ArThis,  to  those  who  possess  that  /n^/br,  show^ 
plainly*  what  i^ere  the  things' which,  in  several  authors  of  re<* 
putatkifi,  were  either  altered  or  rased^i^I  But  such  indexes^ 
|jickii0b,fi&  theiixaMls  of  a  criticlE,  would 'prove  extremely  use« 
fliL>fbrnrestoifmg  old  books  to  their  primitivf  purity  and  inte- 
fgtbty^^vre  now  .to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  a  very  few^ 
fa  thef  stothem  parts  of  Europe.  Whether  there  be  any  of 
tk^m  in 'this  island  I  cannot  say*  But  the  consequence  of  thb 
6tt64om,(Mabove  related,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  court  of 
Hume  wldi  christian  writers  of  the  early  ages,  (for  it  luckily 
did  not  answer'thehr  purpose  to  meddle  with  the  works  of  pa4 
|^ans>hiks  rendered  it,  at  this  day,  almost  impossible  to  kiiow 
^e«  r^  sentiments  of  many,  old  authors  of  great  name,  both 
imdieiBiasticks  and  historians  :.  there  being  of  several  of  them 
scarcely Aany  edition  extant  at  prdsent,  except  those  which^have 
iieefi  so.  jniserably  gai^led  b^  the  court  of  Rome,  or,.  whicH 
MsxmntaJtOithe  same  thing,  editions  copied  from  those  which 
Acyhaid'<vitii^d  by  their  interpolations  and  correctionQ. 
'  >  ^Bnt^  wlte^  would  appear  the  mosi^  incredible  of  all,  if  the  act; 
were  liotstiH:^  in  being,  pope  Clement  the.  eighth,  in  thfe  ycaJ 
1595vi  in  bis  catalogue,  of  forbidden  books,  published  a  decree^ 
^lat  alsL  the  bookw fof  catholick  jauthors,  written  since  the  year 
1^t5,.  should  ""be  corrected,  hot  only  by  retrenching  what  is 
iioticonibrinable  to  the  ddctrine  of  Roine,  but  also  by  adding 
jwhat  may  be?  jiadgdd  proper  by  the.  correctors.  That  you  may 
•see  Idocaot'WrQngfhim,  (for  that, : in  corruptions  of  thiskind> 
they  should  be. so  barefaced ^ is  indeed  beyond  belief)  it. is  ne- 
«eaaa#y^tb  adJjjsoJn  bis  own  words:  IfiJibris  cathakcorumre" 
Jitsmtiorui^  qm  pffst  annum  christmnos  ediuih  1515  comcripti 
«»«,  si'siet  quod,  corrigendum  occur  fit  y  paUvit  d^mptis  out  addtiii 
M^adari  paife:vifitaturf  dd xarrtQtbrts  faciehdum  ciirerHi:-sin 


iMTMfi^,  oninina'dkieaittK  T1khr^}mmmhf:iimfmef't5^idptak 
ticularly  sjieciiied,  as^  that  after  which  iihcuvrritiiiga^  emenoE 
Roman  catholicks^  were  to  umlef  go)  a>  mover  atrietexamiaatioii 
atnd  scrunity  than  any  published  by  sipckr  befefiey  ia  plainly  akiaa 
It  was  in  the  year  iimniediateiyi  foUowing,'  that  Lutfcesrbegaii 
to  declaim  against  iiidaigenc«s,  which  pcov:«d'  theifiorst  dawn 
ef  the  reforntavtioti.  -Win  preaching a»drpdbK<»a3on»fMrodiBced 
a  very  hoc  controvin^*  Now  maalyof  thdse  wiii>  diefeiided 
what  was  called  ih&oa«holick  cause,  aiid'8trenuottily«Qitfntmn4 
ed  the  perfect  puyiiy  of  the  church's  doctrane^  did  lioiitoditate 
to  acknowledge  oornsptions*  in- her  disci]ft]Be^  and  particufaurl|r 
in'the  condact  of  ilome^  wMch  needed  to  be'rafonncd;  Tfaeji 
affected  to  dixtitiguish  between  the  court  andd.  the  dkmfA'6S 
Rome,  a  diaifiiictio^ no  wivypalMwble  to  dir  fomnen  :.sNaw<4< 
would  have  been  e)DQ^edia]^)^!impruden««(i>8up|Rtai9tkMe^Qaiii« 
troversial  pieces  rito^thisr,  espemally  at  thatritime,'JwhdB»tfa4]^ 
were  univeraally  ccmsidctred  a»  beings  and  ia  iBLOHiWcr^r  ^ 
best  defence  of  the  R^Mnkh  eauae  ag«iintt  the  enctoadiBfemita 
of  protestamismv  and  the  ref6rtaation.i  Oni.tbeothttr.iiani^ 
the  c6nce8sio»i  inade  in  diem,  in  regard  tpdiM^iDv,' and 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  thedistindtions- they>'contaiaed,.  bnw 
in  aspect  very  unfavourable  to  Roiiian)de6pa|tiam».  (Heacift^lw 
determination  of  correcting  them,  not^nly  by  €lixj[>angisg  whit 
was  not  relished  at  court,  but  by  dtering  ami  insertiiig' whail 
ever  was  judged  proper  to  alter,  or  insert,-  by  the  mlki^poifti 
ers  in  the  church.  Authors  had  been  oUiem  iaktfied  fa«iVM^ 
and  made  to  say  what  they. nether  meant^  ftaiy,  the  revfci'ae.of 
what  they  actually  said  e  but  eK'^  a  iaha fiction  so  imiphidentlpr 
conducted,  this  d  pope  Clemetit  wastbeifitflftexathpieii'Shda 
interpolations,  however,  of  theworbs  even  of  Roman)  eatlui^ 
licks,  though  not  90  avowedly  miade^  have  by  no  iBeans  beeil 
confined  to  those  who  have  wf^itten  since  the  yeai'  HftM^Fk^tk^ 
na,  a  writer  of  the  fifteentii,  and  therefore  of  dtctforhicl-eeil^ 
tUry,  who  gave  the  wovld  a  history  of  the  popeB,idAmi%kifar 
from  being  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Ridme^vhasnot 
escaped  unhurt  their  jealous  vigilance.  For  though* her  had 
said  very  little, .^  Bower  w«ll  bbserves, ' that  oduidi  Ur.  Sfua^ 
pected  of  being  any  way'  offet^ive,  that*  iwry  little  Uas  been 
diought  too  mu«h.  AccoiidKngfy,  he  has  been  tavg&t,  in  aU 
the  editions  of  his  woiikv  sinte^the  mid^  of  the  siaoteeiitk 
century,  to  speak  with  more  reJserw,  and^tx>  soppreasv^ioit  dia^ 
guise,^  some  truths  which  he  had'fbrmerly  told.' 

Hence  it  happens,  that  in  rc^ardtoaU  the  bocAav  wfaichf have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Roman  licenkera,  or  inquistfioni^ 
we  can  conclude  nothing,  from  what  we  findinrtfa^m^  id  rie» 
gard  to  the  sentiment?  of  tlicir  acMhors^  but  snMy  la^iogMpd 
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to'the  sentiments  of  tlotne,  to  an  exact  conformity  to  which, 
it  was  judged  necessary,  that  by  all  possible  methods  of 
squeezing  and  wrenching,  maiming  and  interpolating,  they 
should  be  brought.  Nor  has  the  revisal  been  confined  to  books 
written  on  religious  subjects,  but  extended  to  all  subjects,  po- 
liticks, history,  works  of  science,  and  of  amusement.  Nay, 
what  is  more,  the  pope  ^ame  fit  last  to  <da|m  it  as  an  exclusive 
privilege,  to  prohibit,'  and  to  license,  not  for  Rome  only,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  for  all  Christendom,  at  least  for  all 
the  countries  wherein  his  authority  is  acknowledged,  insisting, 
Aat  what  he  prohibits,  no  prince  whatever,  even  in  his  own 
dominions,  dares  license,  and  what  he  licenses,  none  dares 

Prohibit.  The  first  of  these  has  been  generally  conceded  to 
im,  though  not  perhaps  punctually  obeyed. 
The  second  occasioned  a  violent  struggle  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
on  occasion  of  a  book  written  by  cardinal  Baronius,  containmg 
many  things  in  derogation  of  that  monarch's  government  ai^ 
€itle,  and  traducing^- with  much  asperity,  many  of  his  ancestors^ 
Hie  kings  of  Arragon,  The  book  was  licensed  at  Rome,  bi^t 
prohibited  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  monarch  stood 
firm'  in  his  purpose,  and  the  pope  thought  fit  to  drop  the  cou- 
t^bytriy^  but  not  to  renounce  the  claim.  This  Rome  never 
does,  actuated  by  a  politicsd  maxim  formerly  suggested,  of 
which  she  has  often  availed  herself  when  a  proper  opportunity 
ftppeared.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  contest  you 
fi^ve  ih  father  Paul's  discourse  on  the  cotistitution  and  rules 
j6f  the  inquisition  at  Venire.  How  great  would  be  the  "conse- 
quence of  this  pap^l  privilege,  if  universally  acquiesced  in, 
any  person  of  refiection  will  easQy  conceive.  Who  knows  not 
tfie  power  of  fir$t  "impressions  on  any  question,  the  influence 
of  education,  and  th.e  force  of  habit,  in  rivetting  opinions  forn>- 
ed  in  conseqiiende  of  being  uniformly  accustomed  to  attend  to 
one  side  only  of  the  question.  All  these  advantages  the  pontiff 
WpuW  have  clearly  in  his  favour,  could  he  but  secure  to  him* 
self  that  high  prerpgatiye,  >ind  become,  in  effect,  our  supreme 
or  o|dy  teacher. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 


ll  AVING  discussed,  in  tke  two  preceding  lectares,  what  r«« 

lates  to  the  concealment  of  scripture^  and  oi^  all  the  publick 
offices  of  religion,  by  the  use  of  an  unknown  toi^e,  and  to 
the  check  given  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  the  m- 
dex  expurgatoriusy  I  intend,  in  this  discdurse,  to  consider  the 
third  grand  expedient  adopted  by  Rome  fpr  securing  the  vay^ 
plicit  obedience  of  her  votaries,  namely  persecution. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  from  the  New  Testament,  than  that 
this  method  of  promoting  the  faith  is  totally  unwarranted,  as 
well  by  the  great  author,  as  by  the  first  propagators  of  our  re^ 
ligion.  His  disciples  were  sent  out  as  sheep  amidst  wolveSf 
exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  persecutions,  but  incapable  of 
ever  giving  to  their  enemies  a  return  in  kindf  in  a  consistency 
with  this  signature  of  Christ's  servants  ;  for  in  no  change  of 
circumstances  will  it  suit  the  nature  of  the  sheep  to  persecute 
the  wolf.  As  it  was  not  an  earthly  kingdom  which  our  Lord 
came  to  establish,  so  it  .was  not  by  carnal  weapons  that  his 
spiritual  warfare  was  to  be  conducted.  The  means  must  be 
adapted  to  the  end.  My  kingdom,^  said  he,  is  not  of  this  world; 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  war  id,  then  would  my  servants  fighU 
Worldly  weapons  are  suited  to  the,  conquest  of  worldly  kingu 
doms.  But  nothing  can  be  worse  adapted  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  conquer  the  heart,  than  such  coarse  im* 
plements.  Lactantius  says  with  reason,  Defendenda  est  reli- 
gio  non  occidendo,  sed  moriendo.,  non  scevitia  sed  patientia.  To 
convince,  and  to  persuade,  both  by  teaching  and  by  example, 
'was  the  express  commission  given  to  the  apostles.  The  only  wea- 

{lons  which  they  were  to  employ,  or  which  could  be  employed, 
or  this  purpose,  were  arguments  and  motives  from  reasoB 


«nd  scripture.  Their  only  armour,  faith  and  patience,  pru- 
dence and  innocence,  the  comforts  arising  from  the  conscious* 
l^ess  of  doing  their  duty,  and  the  unshaken  hope  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  By  means  of  this  panoply,  however  lightly  it 
may  be  accounted  of  by  those  who  cannot  look  beyond  (he . 
present  scene,  they  were,  in  the  spiritual,  that  is,  the  most  im- 

Sortant  sense,  invulnerable ;  and  by  means  of  their  faith,  as 
ie  spring  which  set  aU  theic  otheir  virtues  in  motion,  they 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  world* 

Beside  the  declared  enemies  from  without,  pagans  and  infi* 
del  Jews,  whom  christians  had,  from  the  beginning  to  contend 
with,  there  arose  very  early,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  as 
had  been  foretold  by  the  apostlefir  ceruin  internal  foes,  first  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  christian  doctrine,  and  afterwards 
by  a  natural  progress,  to  the  unity,  sympathy,  and  love,  which, 
as  members  of  the  same  society,  having  one  common  head, 
they  were  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  observe  inviolate. 
JE^fom  the  very  commencement  of  the  church,  the  tares  of 
,^rrour  had,  bv  divine  permission,  .for  the  exercise  a^d  proba-^ 
^u.of  the  faithful,  been  sown  among  the  good  seed  of  the 
i^i^ordf  The  only  remedies  which  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
jostles  against  those  who  made  divisions  in  the  christian 
.community,  founding  new  sects,  which  commoi^ly  distinguish* 
ed  themselves,  by  the  profession  of  some  erroneous  doctrine, 
pr  at  least  some  idle  and  unedifying  speculation,  were  first, 
fepeatedly  to  admonish*  them,  and  afterwards,  when  admoni- 
tions should  prove  ineffectual,  to  renounce  their  company,  that 
is,  tp  exclude  them  from  their  brotherhood^  or  eiccommunicate 
^em  ;  for  the  original  import  of  these  expressions  is  nearly 
the  same.  On  this  footing  matters  remained  till  Constantine, 
fin  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  embraced  the  faith^ 
4uid  gave  the  church  a  soi:t  of  political  establishment  in  the 
empire. 

From  the  apologies  of  the  fathers  before  that  period,  (so  the 
.defences  of  our  religion  written  by  them  are  named)  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  universally  considered  persecution  for  any  opi- 
,uions,  whether  true  or  false^  as  the  height  of  injustice  and 
qppression.  Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the  sentiment  of  Ten* 
4ullian,  which  was,  indeed,  as  far  as  appears,  the  sentiment  of 
all  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  *^  Non  religionis  est 
<«  cogere  religionem,  qus  sponte  suscipi  debeat,  non  vi."  And 
,to  the  same  purpose  Lactantius,  ^^  Quis  imponat  mihi  necessi* 
f '  tatem  vel  colendi  quod  nolim,  vel  quod  velim  non  colendi  t 
*i^  Quid  jam  nobis  ulterius  relinquitur,  si  etiam  hoc,  quod  vOf 
f*luntate  fieri  oportet,  libido  extorqueat  aliena?"  Agaiij, 
!if*  JTon  est  opus  vi  et  iiyuria ;  quiareligiojcogi  non  potest^  ver* 
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"  bh  potius  quam  verberibus  res  agenda  est,  ut  ait  voluntaa*^ 
Once  more,  **  Longe  diversa  sunt  cainificina  et  pietas,  nee 
"  potest  aut  Veritas  cum  vi,  aut  justitia  cum  crudelitate  coto- 
**  jungi."  Their  notions  in  those  days,  in  regard  to  civil  go- 
vertiment,  ijeem  also  to  have  been  much  more  cort-ect  than  they 
became  soon  after.  For  all  christians,  in  the  ages  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, appear  to  have  agreed  in  this,  that  die  magistrates  only 
dbject  ought  to  be  the  peace  and  temporal  ^prosperity  of  tlwt 
commonwealth. 

But  («ach  alas !  is  the  depravity  of  httman  nature)  when  the 
church  was  put  oa  a  different  footing,  men  began^not  all  at 
Once,  but  gradually,  to  change  their  system  in  regard  to  those 
articles,  and  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  there  lra» 
iio  injustice  in  retaliating  upon  their  enemies,  by  employing 
those  unhallowed  weapons  in  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
^hich  had  been  so  cruelly  employed  in  support  of  a  false  :  not 
considering,  that  by  this  dangerous  position,  that  one  may 
liisfly  persecute  in  support  of  the  truth,  the  right  of  persecut- 
ing for  any  opinions  will  be  effectually  secured  to  him  wh© 
holds  them,  provided  he  have  the  power.     For  what  is  every 
man^s  immediate  standard  of  orthodoxy  but  his  own  opinions? 
And  if  he  halve  a  right  to  persecute  in  support  of  them,  becauife 
of  the  ineffable  importance  of  sound  opinions  to  our  etenud. 
happiness,  it  must  be  even  4iis  duty  to  do  it  when  he  can.     For 
if  that  interest,  the  interest  of  the  soul  and  eternity,  come  a:t 
all  within  the  magistrate's  province,  it  is  unquestionably  tbte 
most  important  part  of  it.     Now  as  it  is  impossiWe  he  cam 
liave  any  other  immediate  directory,  in  regard  to  what  is  or- 
thodox, but  his  own  opinions,  and  a^  the  opinions  of  different 
*men  are  totally  different,  it  will  be  incumbent,  by  the  strongest 
of  all  obligations,  on' one  magistrate  to  perse<?ute  in  supportxtf 
a  faith,  which  it  is  equally  incumbent  on  another  by  persecution 
to  destroy.     Should  you  object,  that  the  standard  is  not  any 
thing  so  fleeting  as  opinion:  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  right 
reason.     This,  if  you  attend  to  it,  will  bring  you  back  jto  the 
very  same  point  which  you  seek  to  avoid.     The  dictatesboth 
of  scripture  and  of  reason,  we  see  but  too  plainly,  are'diffcr- 
ently  interpreted  by  different  persons,  of  whose  sincerity  wc 
have  no  ground  to  doubt.     Now  to  every  individual,  that  only 
^amonest  all  the  varieties  of  sentiments  can  be  his  rule,  whick 
to  the  best  oiF  his  judgment,  that  is,  in  bis  opinion,  is  Ae  im- 
port of  either.     Nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  avoiding  this 
recurrence  atldftt.     Biat  such  is  the  intootication  of  poiircr,  that 
men    blinded  by  it,  wiH  not  aHow  themselves  to  look  forward 
to  those  dreadful  consequences.     And  suchis  thepresuniption 
of  vain  man,  (of  which  bad  quality  Ae  wedtest  judgmen'ta 
have  commonly  the  g^eatc»t^«ha^c)  that  it  is  with  difficulty  any 
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4me  perBMO  can  be  brought  to .  think,  that  any  o^er  peryoQ  )u^ 
or  wn  hav«,  as  strong  cooyicuon  oS  a  difl[er«Dt  set  of  Qpiniooa^ 
as  he  has  of  his. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrativet  When  the  secular  powerf- 
liad  changed  sides,  iiiid  were  now  come  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Christianity,  this  was  the  manner,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
in  which  some  men  among  the  clergy  begs^n  to  argvie.  Pr^nc^s 
ought  to  be  considered  in  a  twofold  cap^ci^ ;  one  is,  that  of 
christians,  the  other,  that pf  princes,  in  both  which  characters 
they  are  bound  to  serve  Qod ;  as  chrisiiaas,  by  observing  the 
divine  commandments,  like  every  other  disciple  of  Christ:  a^ 
princes,  by  purging  the  church  of  all  schisms*  heresies,  an^ 
blasphemies,  punishing  all  transgressors  of  the,  divine  precept, 
but  more  especially  those  who,  by  the  transgression^,  ^bov^  * 
mentioned^  violate  the  first  tabW  of  the  decalogfie  :  fpi'^s  those 
AiBs  are  committed  more  immediately  jigainst  Go4>  they  ar^ 
much  more  heinous  than  theft,  adultery,  murder,  or  any  sii^ 
committed  against  our  neighbour.  Now  under  the  general 
denomination  of  sins  of  the  first  table,  every  sect  (were  tbe^r 
▼erdicts:  to  be  aeverally  taken)  would  comprehend  alqaqst  4l 
die^disdnffuishing  tenets  of  every  other  s^ct.  And  though,  ip 
support  of  their  plea,  they  might  have  many  specious  things 
4o  advance,  they  would  aU  be  found  to  lean  on  a  false  hypq- 
thesis. 

first,  it  is  false*  that  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  eternity 
*£ail  under  the  cognizance  and  juriadictioA  of  the  magistrate* 
To  say  that  they  do,  is  to  bSend  the  very  different  an4  hardly 

•  compatible  characters  of  magistrate  and  pastor  in  the  s^me 
.^rson.;  or,  iHiicb  is  worse,  to  graft  the  latter  upon  tb^  for- 
*«ae«,  the  sure  mediod  of  producing  a  most  absurd  and  cr.u<^l 
-despocism^  such  as  obtains  in  aU  Mahometan  countries :  n^r 
18  diat  much  better  which  prevails  more  or  less  in  popi.^ 
,  countries,  especially  in  the  eccleuastijcal  state,  and  in  Spain 

and  PcMTtugal)  where  the  magisiralie  is  grafted  op  the  pastor, 
or  rather  on  the  priest. 

Secondly,  it  is  false,  that  spiritual  concerns,  if  .they  did  fajU 
itnder  the  eogaizance  of  the  .magistrate,  are  capable  of  be'mg 
regulated  by  such  enpedients  as  are  proper  for  restrai^iog  the 
injuries,  of  violence  and  fraud,  and  preserving  tranquillity  and 
tgood  order  in  society*     Though,  by  coercion,  crimes,  whiqh 
•arc  outward  aad  overts  acts,  may   effectually  be   restrain- 
ed, it  is  not  fay  coercion  that  those    inward  effects  can  be 
^fvoduced,   .conviction  in  the  wnderstanding,  or   conversion 
in  dw  ^eart.     Now  lliese   in  religion  are   all  in   aU.     By 
racks  and  gibbets,    fire    and   faggot,   we  may  as    rationally 

•  propose   to    mend    the  sight  of  a  man  who  squints,   or   is 
purblind,  as  by  these  means  to  enlight^en  the  infidel's  or  ^he 
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hetetkk's  underfttandkig,  confute  hU  errours,  and  bring  htm 
to  the  belief  of  what  he  disbelieved  before.  That  by  such  me- 
thods he  may  be  constrained  to  profess  what  he  disbelieves 
still,  nobody  can  deny,  ox  even  doubt*  But  to  extort  a  hj^o- 
critical  pro&ssion,  is  so  far  from  being  to  promote  the  cause 
of  God  and  religion,  that  nothing,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
men  of  all  parties,  can  stand  more  directly  in  opposition  te  it. 
Nihil  est  tam  voluntarium  quam  religio^  says  Lactantius,  in  quay 
si  animus  sacrifcantis  aversus  est^  jam  sublata^  jam  nulla  esU 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  false,  though  a  very  common  notion,  that 
cfrours  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  perfections  ou^t 
to  be  denominated  blasphemies,  or  considered  as  civil  crimea* 
Blasphemy,  in  regard^to  God,  corresponds  to  calumny  in  regard 
to  man.  The  original  name  for  both  is  the  same.  As  the 
latter  always  implies  what,  in  the  language  of  the  la^,  is 
called  mahts  animus^  a  disposition  to  cs^umniate^  so  does  the 
former.  Mere  mistake,  in  regard  to  character,  especially 
when  the  mistake  is  not  conceived  by  him  who  entertains  it  C0 
derogate  from  the  character,  constitutes  neither  of  tfaose 
crimes.  That  no  imputation,  however,  is  commoner,  can  be 
ascribed  solely  to  that  malevolence,  which  bigotry  and  con- 
tention never  fail  to  produce.  Thus  ^he  arminian  and  the 
calvinist,  the  protestant  and  the  papist,  the  Jesuit  and  the  jao- 
senist,  throw  and  retort  on  each  other  the  unchristian  reproach 
of  blasphemy.^  Yet  each  is  so  far  from  intefading  to  lessen^  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  the  honour  of  the  divine  majesty,  that 
he  is  fully  convinced  that  his  own  principles  are  better  adapted 
to  raise  it  than  those  of  his  antagonist,  and  for  that  very  sren- 
son  he  is  so  strenuous  in  maintaining  them.  But  to  blacken, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  designs  of  an  antagonist,  in  order  die 
more  easily  to  bring  odium  on  his  opinions,  is  the  too  com- 
mon, though  detestable,  resource  of  theological  controverti^ts*. 

I  proceed  to  show  the  advances  which,  from  time  to  tim«, 
were  made,  till  that  system  of  persecution  which,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  still  obtains,  was  brought  to  maturity  and 
established.  For  ages  after  the  opinion  first  took, place  among 
christians,  that  it  was  the  magistrate's  duty  to  restrain  here, 
ticks  by  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties,  they  retained  so  much 
J  moderation,  as  not  to  think  that  the  punishment  could  jusdy 
extend  to  death,  or  mutilation,  or  even  to  the  effusicm  of 
blood.  But  now  that  th^  empire  was  become  christian,  there 
gradually  arose  in  it  diverse  laws  against  this  new  crime 
heresy^  which  are  still  extant  in  the  codes  of  Theodosian  and 
Justinian,  imposing  on  the  delinquents  fines,  banishments,  or 

*    •  ■  -'  ■      < 

^  For.  the  scnpture  import  of  blasphemy,  and  the  nature  of  that  qriniev 

tee  «  PieHminarjr  Dissertations  to  a  Version  of   the  four   6o8pe}s/'  by  tie 
Aiithor^  vol.  1^  p.  395,  &c.  .      ,.•  . 
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confiscations,  according  to  the  circumstance,  tiid  supposed 
degree,  of  the  delinquency.    All  that  regarded  the  execution 
of  those  laws,  the  trial  as  well  as  the  sentence,  devolved  on  the 
magistrate.    Only  the  nature  of  the  crime,  what  was  heresy  or 
schism,  was  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge.    One  ste|^ 
in  an  evil  course  naturally  leads  to  another.    The  first  step  was 
made  when  ctvil  penalties  were  denounced  against  particular 
opinions  and  modes  of  thinking.    This  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  stage  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  intolerance^  in 
the  christiaoi  church.   ^Nor  could  any  thing  be  nibre  explicitly, 
or  more  universally,  condemned  than  this  had  been,  by  the  fa» 
^ers*  of  the  first  three  centuries,,  and  several  of  the  fourth. 
JBumani  juris  et  naturoHM  potestatis  est,  said  TertuUi^n,  in  thb 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  unicuique  quod  ptitaverit  colere^ 
and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth,  in  opposition  to  those 
whofavoured  the  interposition  of' the  magistrate.    Deus  cog^ 
mthnem  sui  ^cuit,  potiiis  quam  exegit,  et  operationum  cctkstium 
admiratione,  prceceptia  suis  conciUans  attctoritatem  coactdm  confi* 
tendi  se  aspernatus  est  voluntatem.    Again,  Deus  nnipersitath 
est^  obsequio  non  eget  neeessario,  non  requirit  coactam  confts* 
sionem ;  non  fallendus  est  sed  promerendus^  simplkiiate  quccren' 
dus  eit^  confessione  discendus  est,  charitate  amandm  est,  timore 
Vl&nerandus  est,  voluntatis  proHtate  retinendus  est.    At  vera 
^qutd  istudj  quod  sacerdotes  timer e  JDeum  vinculis  coguntur,  pamis 
-jubentur?  Sacerdotes  carceribus  continentur  P  Men's  system  of* 
conduct  may  come,  we  see,  to  be  totally  reversed.     But  this 
is  always  the  work  of  time.     Every  advance  has  its  difficulty, 
-and  is  made  with  hesitation.     But  one  difficulty  surmounted 
emboldens  a  man,  and  renders  it  easier  for  him  to  surmount 
Mother.    That  again  makes  way  for  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
the  change  be  totsd. 

>'    Several  bishops  and  pastors,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to 

rdivest  themselves  of  the  more  pure  and  harmless  maxims  of 

primitive  times,  or  rather  of  their  divine  master,  who  totally 

^reprobated  all  secular  weapons  in  this  warfare,  thought,  that 

after  they  had  declared  opinions  heretical,  and  denied  thpir 

,  communion  to  those  who  held  them,  they  could  not  innocently 

intermeddle  further,  or  give  Information  to  the  magistrate, 

dreading  that:  such  a  conduct  would  be  irreconcileable  to  the 

great  law  of  charity.     Others  more  hardy,  (for  there  will 

.^ways  be  such  differences  among  men)   resolved,  by  any 

means,  to  silence  such  as  they  oould  not  confute,  and  to  com- 

•  pel  those  to  dissemble,  whom  they  despaired  of  convincing: 

the  i^ain  language  of  which  conduct  was.  If  we  camiot  make 

them  better,  we  will  make  them  worse, — If  they  will  pot  be 

believers,  they  shall  be  hypocrites..    And  whoever  will  not  be 

induced  to  be  of.  what  we  account  the  family  of  God,  we^/ihail 
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be  sure  to  render  twoficdd  more  die  chiMtieii  of  the  devU  thas 
they  were  before. .  ' 

People  of  this  stamps  po<ifte88ed  of  a  pride,  (misiiained  zeal) 
which  cannot  brook  contradiction,  were  forward  in  giving  i»* 
ibrmation  to  the,  magistrate  on  those  whom  they  called  here- 
ticks,  and  in  prompting  him,  where  there  appeared  a  remiss^ 
ness,  to  infiic^  the  punishments  which  the  imperial  edicts  bad 
denounced.     To  such  are  these  words  of  HiUr'y  very  perti*- 
aently  addressed :  Misereri  licet  nostra  cUUtis  laboremy  et  prwf 
gentium  temporum  stnUas  opitiiones  congemhcere^.  fuiius  .patra*- 
tinari  Deo  humana  crisduntur^  et  ad  tuendam  Chrieti  ecckaiam 
cmbitione  secuiari  laboratur.,    Oro  vos^  episco/n,  qmhumom  sufr' 
fragiis  ad pradkandum  et>angelium  ctpo^toti  usi  stmt  ?  ^ihis  <rf- 
Juti  potestatibm  Christum  prctdivaoerunt.  gentaaque  jer^  omm^ 
ex  idolis  ad  Deutn  transtulerunt  ?  Annti  aliyuam  sihi  aamntebmU 
t  palatio  dignitatem^  hymimm^  Deo  in  catcere  inter  catenas,  et 
fiagella  cantantesf  Ediclhqtte  regis  Paukis  Christo  eccksiam 
congregabat  ?  Nerone  «r,  credo^  aut  Fespasiano  patrocinantibuSj 
tuebatur^  quorum  in  noa  odiis  confessio  divinm  prcgdicatipnis  ef- 
Jlsruit?  At  nunc^  proh  dolor  i  divinam  Jickm  Buffragia  terr^ena 
eommendant  inopsque  virtutis  suie  Christus^  dum  amkitio  namini 
ituo  conciliatur^  arguitur.     Terret  exiiiis  et  carceribus  tccleua^ 
credique  sibi  cogit^  qua:  exiiiis  et  ^urceribtts  crediia  eat ;  pendeta 
dignatione  communicantium^  quof  persequentium  eat  i:oneecrata 
4efVorS ;  fugat  sacerd&tes,  qua;  Jugatia  eat  aacerdotibus  pr^pi" 
gata^  diligi  seae  gloriatur  a  imindOy  qua:  Chriati  eaae  non  poUait^ 
niai  muridua  earn  odiaaet.     Such  wene  the  sentiments  of  Su 
Hilary,  for  he  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  kahmdar,  which  { 
take  notice  of  tlve  rather,  that  we  may  perceive,  itt  the  ^rongtr 
light,  the  different  temperaments  which  prevailed  in  the  aaiacs 
acknowledged  by  Rome,  who  belong  to  different  ages*     Light 
and  darkness  are  not  more  opposite  than  the  iapirit  of  a .  St« 
Hilary,  in  the  fourth  century;  andthespiraerf  a  St.  Domiiuck, 
the  inventor  of  the  inquisition,  sand  die.b«rt:cber«3f  the  Albi- 
genses,  in  the  thirteenth.     But  this  by  the  way.     I  retium  jto 
the  early  times. 

It  happened,  not  oft^n  at  fiffst,  that'on  account. of  aeditioa, 
-real  or  pretended,  the^perBoti  ^accused  of  heresy  wa&ipisnisheid 
capitally.  This,  if  pebpfc  *^ere  not  satisfied  of  iht  rcsility  of 
ithe  sedition,  i*arely  ftfiled,  fbr  some  ages,  to  raise  against  t|^ 
informers,  especially  if  pastors,  much  <^mour  aod  scandl^* 
Our  Lord's  words,  I  came^notto  deattoy  merCaJima^  brntto 
save  them^  hkd  not  yet  totalfy  lost  their  force  among  christians. 
The  spirit  of  the  master,  and  that  of  the  servant,  -mlwie  too 
g;laring  a  Contrast  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  had  atqr 
knowledge  and  reflection.  Indeed,  for  several  ages,  thoflle 
ministers  who  thought  themselves  warranted^  caU  iwi Ae  ae- 
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Gular  arm,  did  not  think  themselves  authorized  to  proceed  so 
far,  as  to  be  aiding  in  what  might  affect  either  life  or  members* 
They  therefore  abstained  not  only  from  giving  information 
where  there  was  any  danger  of  this  kind,  but  from  appearing 
at  thie  secular  tribunal  in  any  capacitkr,  unless  that  of  interces* 
sor  in  behalf  of  the  accused.  And  this  office  was  not  in  them, 
as  it  is  in  the  clergy  of  some  Romish  countries  at  present, 
under  a  disguise  of  mercy,  quite  transparent,  a  downright  in- 
sult upon  misery.  But  a  long  tract  of  time  was  necessary  be- 
fore matters  could  be  brought  to  this  pass*  St.  Martin,  in 
France,  (another  instance  of  humanity  and  moderation,  even 
in  those  whom  Rome  now  adores  as  saints)  excommunicated  a 
bishop  in  the  fifth  century,  for  accusing  certain  hereticks  to 
the  usurper  Maximus,  by  whose  means  he  procured  their 
death.  That  worthy  minister  declared,  that  he  considered 
any  man  as  a  murderer,  who  was  accessary  to  the  death  of 
another,  for  being  unfortunate  enough  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
opinions.  On  this  foot,  however,  things  remained  xMl  .t^e 
year  800.  It  belonged  to  councils  and  aynods  to  determine 
what  is  here^,  but  (except  in  what  relates  to  church  censures) 
the  trial,  as  well  as  the  punishment,  of  the  heretick,  was  in 
the  magistrate*  Neither  was  the  punishment  legally  capital, 
unless  when  the  heresy  was  accompanied  with  crimes  againat 
the  state.  That  this  pretence  was  often  made  without  foun- 
dation, by  men  of  an  intolerant  temper,  there  is  little  grpund 
to  doubt.  , 

About  this  time  happened  what  is  called  the  great  schism 
^f  the  east,  the  breach  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
'.churches,  since  which  time,  till  the  destruction  of  the  eastern 
empire  by  tjtie  Turks,  the  cause  of  heresy  and  schism  remained 
*in  the  Greek  churches  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  In  the 
west,  however,  it  has  undergone  iminense  alterations ;  inso- 
much, that  the  popular  sentiments  concerning  zeal  and  charity 
have  long  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  obtaineq, 
and  rendered  the  christian  character  so  completely  amiable,  ais 
well  as  venerable,  in  the  days  of  the  martyrs.  Indeed,  fc(r~ 
some  centuries,  particularly  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  re- 
'markable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  vilest  superstition  and 
'grossest  ignorance,  and  for  insurrections,  revcdutions,  and 
confusions,  every  where,  hereticks  and  sectaries  made  but  lit- 
tle noise,  and  were  as  little  minded.  With  the  revival  of 
knowledge,  even  in  its  dawn,  these  also  revived.  Therp  is  |M> 
human^blessing  without  some  foil.  But  considering  the  gros$- 
ness  of  the  reigning  superstition,  one  might  be.  at  a  loss  to 
aay,  whether  any  new  absurdity  could  be,  comparatively,  pro- 
-nouneed  an  evil.  Whatever  served  to  rouse  men  out  of  thieir 
lethargy,  seemed  to  promise  good  in  its  consequences. 
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FTER  the  year.  1100,  in  consequence  of  theperpelii^} 
jarB' whiob' had  been  betwixt  the^  popes  and  empevours  for 
4iiore  than)  fifty  years  back,  and  which  still  subsisted,  and  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  frequent  wars  and  scandals  in  the  cbristisui 
•world,' and  the  inreligious  lives  of  the  clergy^  innuinerable  he*> 
reticks  sprang  up,  whose  heresies  (as  they  are  called)  were 
rtomnioidy  levelled  agiunst  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  abuse 
of  which  was^  indeed^  so  ex^^ssive,  and  so  flagrant,^,  to  give 
but  too  much  weight  with  ^every  body,  to  the  severest  re- 
proaches that  could  be  uttered.     AU  attacks  upon  received 
^doctrines  mus^  ultimately  affect  the  power  by  which  they  are 
esublished.     But  when  the  assault  is  ma.de  directly  on  that 
power,  the  fabrick  of  church  authority is.  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.     The  aim  of  the  former  is  o^ly  to  make  a  breach  in 
-the  wall  of  the  edifice,  but  th|it  o(  the  latter  is  an  attempt  to 
sap  the  foundation*  :  As  we  have  seen  all  along  that  the  dar- 
ling object  of  Rome  is  power,  to  which  every  other  considera- 
tion  is  made  to  )rie)d,  we  may  believe  that  attempts  of  th^ 
"kind  would  excite  a  more  than  ordinary  resentment. .  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  consequence :  an  unusual  degree  of  rajocoiir 
in  the  eccksiasttcks,  more  eqtecially  in  the  pontiff  and  h^U 
minions,  mingled  itself  with  their  bigotry  or  mistaken  z^aj, 
'(for  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  the  effect  to  either  ^ou^" 
separately)  and  produced  the  many  bloody,  and,  till  then,  ui|o 
^xampled  scenes  of  cruelty,  which  ensued.     The  popes,. by 
letter,  frequently  excited  the  bishcf^s  as  well  as  princes, jl|e 
•bishops  instigated  the  magi^rates,  by  all  possible  fneans^  to 
^subdue  or  exterminate  the  enemka.of  the  church.    When  the 
'^number  of  these  enemies  was  so  greats  that  i(  ^99  ii{^jp9ss^le 
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h>  attain  this  end  by  meana  of  judicatories,  civil  or  eedesias^ 
tfcal,  princes  were  enjoined^  on  pain  of  excommunication^ 
interdictideprivation^  &€«,  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  extir-* 
p^te  them  by  fire  and  sword*  And  in  order  to  allure,  by  re- 
wards)  as  well  as  terrify  by  punishments,  the  same  indulgences 
and  privileges  were  bestowed  on  them  who  engaged  in  those 
holy  batdes,  and  with  equal  reason,  as  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  crusaders,  who  fought  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepul» 
chre  against  the  Saracens  in  the  east* 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1200  that  the  names  inqttintion  into 
heresy,  and  inquisitor,  were  heard  of.     The  bishops  and  their 
vicars  being,  in  the  pope's  apprehension,  neither  so  fit  nor  so 
diligent  as  he  desired  and  thought  necessary  in  such  a  cause^ 
there  were,  at  that  time,  opportunely  for  his  purpose,  two  new 
orders  of  re^lars  instituted,  those  of  St.  Dominicl,  and  those 
of  St*  Francis,  both  zealously  devoted  to  the  church,  and  men 
with  whom  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  pontifical  power,  were  terms  perfectly  synonymous. 
7o  St.  Dominick,  indeed,  the  honour  of  first  suggesting  the 
erection  of  this  extraordinary  court,  the  inquisition,  is  com- 
monly ascribed.    It  was  not,  however,  in  the  beginning,  oathe 
eame  footing  on  which  it  has  been  setded  since,  and  stiU  comi* 
Bues.    The  first  inquisitors  were  vested  with  a  doaUe  capacity^ 
not  very  happily  conjoined  in  the  same  persons ;  one  was, 
that  of  preachers,  to  convince  the  hereticks  by  argument  i  the 
other,  that  of  persecutors,  to  instigate  magistrates,  wtdioi&t 
.intermission,  to  employ  every  possible  method  of  extirpating 
the  contumacious,  that  is,  all  such  as  were  unreasonable  mough 
not  to  be  convinced  by  the  profound  reasonings  of  those  mer- 
ciless fanaticks  and  wretched  sophisters*    I  may  add  a  thirds 
that  of  being  spies  for  Rome,  on  the  bishops,  cm  the  secular 
powers,  and  on  the  people,  both  Romish  and  hereticaL    Tbey 
nad  it  in  charge  to  make  strict  inquiry,  and  report  to  his  hoU« 
Aess  the  number  and  quality  of  the  hereticks,  the  zeal  discQ^ 
vered  in  those  called  cathdicks,  the  diligence  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  forwardness  or  backwardness  which  they  found  in  the 
secular  powers,  to  comi>ly  with  the  desires  of  the  pope«  .  Jt 
was  from  this  part  of  their  charge  in  pardcular,  that  they  were 
denominated  inquisitors.    They  had,  howeveft  no  tribunals* 
Only  they  stirred  up  judges  to  banish,  or  otherwise  chastise 
diose  hereticks,  whom  they  brought  before  thenv    Sometlmcis 
Ithey  excited  potentates  to  arm  tl^ir  subjects  against  them  i  at 
other  times  they  addressed  themselvea  to  the  mob,  and  inflam- 
ed the  populace  whom  they  headed,  to  arm  themselves^  and 
|oin  together  in  6xtirpating^ tfaenu    For  this  purpose  they  |l^^a 
crosa  of  doth  upon  the  |;9rmenta  of  those^  who  were  willi&g 
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tad^voie  thitDftelvet  to  this  set^ice,  atid  titled  them  c#uttftdibt9» 
This  ba^e  (for  a  badge  in  such  ca^es  is  of  great  eoMe^eneli^ 
it  matters  little  what  it  be^  whether  a  red  crbss,  or  a  blue 
coiekade)  operated  like  a  charm  on  those  hoi/ idiots,  (f^ardoMI 
the  iHtsappllGatiiDii  of  the  epithet  hffiifin  coftformiejr  uo  the 
styte  of  the  b^rba^^lans  spoken  of)  and  gave  the  finishttfj 
eti*oke  to  their  delusion.  If  they  were  inflamed  before,  they 
now  beieame  infuriate,  and  t<aised  to  a  supertelestial  so«  <x 
virtue,  which  defies  all  the  huikibler  restraints  of  rea»0n  BpA 
btttnani^.  la  this  way  things  continued  till  the  yes^  l^^O, 
that  iS)  for  half  a  century. 

Tlve^  attempts  of  the  fathers  inquisitors  during  that  petiod^ 
were  greatly  aided  by  the  envperour  Frederick  the  second 
U^ho^  in  the  year  12«4,  being  in  Fadua,  had  prdmiitged  few* 
edlets  in  relation  to  this  matter,  taking  the  inquisitors  un#&f* 
bis  protection)  imposing  on  obstinate  heretitks  the  ptmishmeM 
of  fire^  and  pet^petual  imprisonment  on  the  penitent,  ebmihitiA 
ikig  tile  cognizance  of  the  crime  to  the  eccksiastical,  aiid  thtf 
eondemnatt'on  of  the  criminal  to  the  secular  judges.  *  Thii 
was  the  first  law  which  made  heresy  capital.  This,  howevelf^^ 
at  firsts  by  reason  of  tfie  circumstances  of  the  times  and  Ate 
d^erenees  which  soon  arose  betwixt  the  pope  and  the  empe^- 
foor,  had  not  dl  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected  fthm 
it.  However,  it  i^roved  very  pemieious  in  example,  in  de* 
fionncing  against  heresy  die  punishment  of  death,  to  whit*-^ 
hefore  that  trme^  it  had  never  been  by  law  subjected.  TW 
^sample  was,  besides,  of  a  most  cruel  death  ;  which,  nevefi. 
liielesS)  came  gradually  to  be  adopted,  altnpst  universally,  itftA 
the  kiw#  of  other  eounirles. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  which  happened  abput  At 
middle  of  the  century,  pope  Innocent  the  fourth  remaining^ 
as  it  were,  sc^  arbiter  of  affairs  in  Lombardy,  and  some 
^*€r  parts  of  Italy,  applied  his  mind  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresies,  which,  during  the  late  troubks  in  the  state,  had  in«- 
-eneased  exceedin^gly.  And,  considering  the  labour  which  had 
hitherto  been  etnpl<>yed  in  this  service,  by  the  Franciscaii 
^iarB^  as  well  as  the  Dominican,  whose  iceal  and  di%e«ce, 
unrestrained  by  either  the  respect  of  persons,  or  thefeaf  rf 
dangers,  by  any  regards  to  justice,  or  feelings  bf  htn^oanity^,  . 
rcieofiamended  them  highly  to  the  pontiff;  he  judjged  it  tht 
Burest  remedy,  to  avail  himself  of  their  ardour  and  abitfties, 
iiot  as  formerly^  in  preat4iing,  or  even  enlisting  crusaders,  aM 
inflioting  military  execuwon,  but  by  erecting  them  intb  a  stand- 
ing tribunal,  with  very  extensive  authority,  and  no  othwir 
€kmtfi^  than  Aat  W?  the  expurgatioa  bf  heretical  pravlilj^^ 
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;  UlliUH^'  werf  two  objections  agaiost*  tkia  expcdtfot.  Oro 
yr^ifj  tb4|t  thU  judicatory  appeared  an  encroachment  qn  tl|e 
jiurisdicftion  of  the  ordinary,  or  bi^ho|>  of  the  place  ^  the  oUw 
jipras,  that  it  was  unprecedented^  that  th^  secular  Qa%gisirate« 
|o  whom  the  punishment  of  heretic)cs  was  comix^it^d,  shonki 
|>e  excluded  from  the  ^rial  and  judgment*  AH  the  imperial 
laws  hitherto,  even  the  last  severe  law  of  Frederick,  and  the 
municipal  statutes  of  every  country,  had  put  the  cogniz^uMie 
of  the  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the  accused,  thpugh  not  the  des* 
cription  of  the  crime,  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate*  F^r 
removing  the  first  difficulty,  the  pope  devised  this  temper^* 
ajkent :  h^  made  tl>e  tribunal  consist  of  the  inqui^tor^  and  tt|e 
bishop  of  the  place  ;  wherein,  however,  the  inquisitor  if  as  n^t 
vnly  to^be  principal,  but,  in  efiect,  every  thing,  the  bishop 
having  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  ju^get  For  removi^ 
$ht  second,  and^n  order  to  give  someappearan<?e  of  authority 
V>  the  secular  powers,  they  were  aUowed  to  appoint  the  officefs 
to  the  inquisition,  but  still  with  the  approbation  of  the  inqi*). 
-^itors,  and  to  send  with  the  inquisitor,  when  he  ahould  go  in^ 
tp  the  qountrj,  one  of  their  assessors,  whom  the  inqufsitiMrs 
ebould  choose.  A  third  part  of  the  confiscations  was  to  gp  to 
.t)ie  community,  in  return  for  which  the  coi|imuni;y  wee  to  faie 
^t  all  the  es^nse  of  )c«eping  the  prisons,  supporting  the  pri* 
Mners,  &c.  These  things  ma^e  the  magistrater  i>^  ^ippear* 
apce,  co-ordinate  with  the  ^uisitor*  bnt,  in  reiility,  his  eef« 
irant.  The  inaction  of  the  legal  puni^hmenif  was  abo  in  il^ 
magistrate,  after  the  heretlck  had  been  tried  and  Gondem«k«d 
by  &e  inquisitors.  But  this  was  so  inuch  ^  thing  of  course, 
)|nd  which  he  well  knew  he  could  not  a^oid  executing,  wilh' 
c^ut  incurring  the  vengeance  of  the  chureby  that  in  this  he  was, 
ifk  fact,  no  better  than  the  spiritual  judge's  exeeutfoner.  His 
x^Ace  w^is^  i^  no  respect  niagisterial,  it  was  merely  serviW 

On  tbis  fboung  the  inquisition  was  erected  in  the  year  ld4^|, 
m  those  proviactts  in  Italy  most  under  the  pope's  eye,  Ro)sa#- 
^ia,  Lpmbardy,  Marca  Trevigiana*  and  intrusted  to  Domi-* 
IHcan  frisu's.  Afterwards  it  was  extended  to  more  distant  pr^ 
yinces.  Thirty^one  rules,  or  articles,  defining  the  powers 
pmd  jurisdiction,  and  regulating  the  proicedure  of  tins  new 
judicatory,  were  devised  ;■  s^nd  all  rulers  and  ma^ssr^eii  weiFe 
jgpjmguMWedt  by  a  buU  issued  for  the  purpose,  tp  give^  mid#r 
p^in  of  excommunication  and  interdicts,  punctual  ol^edi^nee^ 
pnd  every  possible  assistance  to  this  holy  coui'tv  The  in^uisi- 
jl^rs  were  empowered  to  fulminate  against  the  re|rajctoryv 

Afterwards,  in  the  year  1484,  l^ing  Ferdinand  the  catboliei^ 
having  put  a  period  to  the  reign  of  the  M^ofl»rtg»S  in.Gi^- 


Mdtt,' dld^' fa>  furge  liis'owSy  and  hia'conisort  E4izabeAVio« 
inixAcfns'i  horn-  both  Moors  and  Jews^  erects  with  consent  i^ 
fopt  SextxuMthe  fonrth^  ar  tribunal- of  inquisition  in  all  i3ah 
kingdotnt  possessed  by  him,  which  took  cognizance  not  onl^ 
6f  itidaiam'and  mahoasetssm^^  but  also  of  heresy  and  witeli- 
pnau  The.  form  df  the  jodieatory  then  introduced,  and  still 
remaining  there  is,  diat  the  king  dominates  an  ecderia^clc 
tocbe  general  inquisitor  for  idl  his  dominions,  and  his  holiness 
omiirms  him,  if  he  approve  the  choice;  for -he  may  reject 
kirn  if  he  please.  The  inquisitor  named  by  the  king,  and  con^x 
ftnued'by  the  pontiff,  names  the  particular  inquisitors  destined 
for  eveiy  place,  who,  before  entering  on  their  office,  mostob* 
taW  the  royal  approbation.  The  king,  besides,  depntes  a 
coujtteil,  or  senate  over  this  business,  who  sit  where  the  court 
resides,  'and  of  whidhi  the  ittquister  general  is  president.  This 
council  hi^  supreme  jurisdiction^  makes  new  regulations  wheia 
•k  sees  occasion,  determines  differences  between  paHieuhir 
inquisitoiB,  punishes  the  faults  of  their  officers,  and  receives 
appeak*  From  Spain  it  extended  to  its  de|lendences,  and 
*was  iliitrodueed  into  Sicily.,  Sardinia,  and  the  Indies. 
:  Attempts,  however,  of  this  kind,  have  not  proved  equsdty 
«icte68ful  in  idl  I^mas  Catholick  states,  or  even  the  greater 
-part  of  them.  It  was  never  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  ob- 
tain the  estriiliabment  of  this  tribunal  in  many  of  the*  most 
populous  countries. tn  subjection  ta  the  see  of  Rome,  bt 
isome  it  was  introduced,-. and  soon  after  expelled,  in  such  a 
manner  as  efieetaallyto  preclude  a  renewal  of  the  attempt. 
The  difficulties  arose  from  two  causes  ;  oat-  was,  the  conduet 
,  of  the  inc^sitotsy  and  their  immoderate  severitjr,  as  wdl  as 
their  unbounded  exfeortton  and  avarice,  to  #hich  I  may  add, 
the  propensity  4hey  showed,  on  every  occasion^  to  extend,  be- 
yond measure j  dieir  owir  authority ;  insomuch,  that  they*  weffe 
proceeding  toengross^  on  one  pretext  or  odier^  all  the  crimi* 
-nal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  Under  hefesy,  they  in- 
sisted that  I  fff/?dMrl^,  hktsphemy^  p^^j^^^  sorcery^  poisonit^^ 
•Ingamyyusuryi'wert  comprehended.  The  other  cause*  was, 
that  the  trtbunid  n^as  found  to  be  so  burdensome,  that  the 
community  defused- to  be  at  the  expense.  In  several  pkceaft 
twafl(  found  neeesSary  to  ease  the  publick  of  thircharge^  and  i^ 
/order  to  abate  some  what  of  the  excessive  rigour,  i  which  had 
raised  so  much  damour  against  it,  a  greater  share  of  the 
jpy^tt  was  give*' to  the  bishop.  These  things  served  to  faci- 
litate its  introduction  into  Tuscany  and  Arragon,  and  evonriH- 
*^  some  cities  of  Prance ;  but  in  thialast  country  it  waanot 
foogpermned  to.  remain.'  ^ 
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))laflies  idbeM  it  has  beoi' rlkcemd;  hi  Spain  ^ttid  Fortagd 
^m  scourge  and  disgrkce  ^of  hainanifrjr  glares^  nunwler  llie^  " 
"with  its  Huist  frightnil  as|>ecCi'  In  Rome  it  »*  m«di  mora 
toterabte.  Papal  Avarice 'has  Benned'  to  coonterhahoice  papal 
tjrtaitny,  aiid^  in  defect  of  a  bett^  prkicipie,  produced  wbat^ 
if  it  do  not  dteserve  the  name,  'has  some  of  the  good  conse* 
'qoedeee  of  moderation.  The  wealth  of  modem  Rome  ariaea 
verf  miucfa  from  the  cottfttant  resort  of  stran^rs  of  all  ote«» 
tvies^md  denominsrtidns,  and>  for  the  most  part,  of  the  higher 
tmdkM*  -Nothing  vould  prove  a  more  effectual  check  to  thai 
Moort^  and, '^onse^nentlf  ,  to  the  unceasing  influiDof  richefs 
«ito$hat'C^apitld,  thanvsuch  a  horrid  tribunal  as  diosewhich^ 
from  Lisbcm  and  Madrid^  difihse  a  terrour  which  is  felt  in 
ahemtuMM  confines  of  thosetniserahle  kingdoms.  In  Venioe 
i^ia^  indeied;,  as  moderate  as  it  is  possible  for  a  judicsltory  to 
lxe,.'which  is  foQiided  OB  a> principle  not  more  fabe  than  tyran** 
atred^  iitM  men  are  responsible  for  their'  opinions  to  zaif 
liiimaB  tribonal.  *Bttt  the:  particular  constitution  of  that  court 
was  settled  by  an  express  stipulation  between  the  ponttf  -and 
"the  state.  The  Venetian  senate. would  not  admit  i|n  inq^si- 
^(m  into  their  domiaiona  on  any-  other^terms,  than  such  as 
aocured  at  least  some  regard  to  justice  and  humanity  in  dieir 
proceedings,  and  prevented  them  from  extending  their  jurist* 
diction  beyond  the  original  limits,  or  arriving  at  an  indepenr 
/dency  on  the  secular  powers.  'With  so  mt^h  caution  and 
jc^ousy  did  that  wise  aristocnCcy*  guard  against  the  encroach- 
xBitintof  the  churdi* 

•  It  is  no  more  than  doing  justice  to  many  Roman  Catkoliisk 
vatates  to  acknowledge,  that  they*  are  almost  as  much  enemies 
•to  that  infernal  tribunal,  <>  even  protestants  themselres.  Nor 
'^m  I  in  this  be  justly  accused  of  advancing  any  thing  rashly, 

the  tumults  which  the  attempts  to  introduce  if  into  some  parts 
.4»f 'Italy,  Milan  and  Naples  in  particular,  and  afterwards  into 

France,  and  other  countries  called  catbolick,  and  its  actual 
.^»pulsi<m  from  some  places,  when,  to  appearance,  settled,  are 

the  strongest  evidences  of  the  general  sentiments  of  tHe 
^people  concerning  it«  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  thote 
<who^  indiis  matter,  think  as  we  do,  shouid  be  incons(i$rtent 
ranough  to  imagine,  that  a  despotism,  which  required  for  its 
"^pport  such  diabolical  engines,  could,  with  any  propriety,  he 
^aaid  to  come  from  God.  But  so  far  have  those  called  chris- 
-lAans'departed  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  that  they 
^wiH^  admit  an^  rule  for  judging  of  the  title  of  prophets,  or 

teachers,  in  divine  things,  rather  than  the  rulfe- given  by*  hi^ 

whom  they  call  Master.    By  their  fruits  shall  you  knorv  them. 


of  adivine  ^^imoft,  if  Je9U«  Chri^.i9#y  1^  ci^ditfMJ^isofaBg^ 

JU  vMijr'  not  be  imptpper  to  -eoKltyde  ear  nacoi^t.  of  the 
orifin  of  tbe  inqwiiioQ,  wkh  a  few  tbin^  m  ttlu^trfHioa  of 
^be  spirit  m  which  it  proceeds^  that  every  ^m  iMy  have  it  in 
hit  power  to  judge.,  whether  the  reletioit  it  bears  loathe  ^iric 
«if  Chriet  be  d^^oonintfted  mwt  property  reeeoMdenee^  or  con^ 
Imriecy.  It  ie  90  fur  feom  foUovtfig  the  ruke  of  aloioet  aU 
other  tribuual^y  when  my  ref^rd  is  Aowo  10  equity^  or  Ac 
tigbte  of  hamw  mture^  tb^  ia^.  every  reftpecti  whn-e  tbt  «»« 
desiestiAk  power  has  not  boen  oheeked  by  tb^  seeu^r,  tho»e 
fides  have  been  reverM^d*  The  account '%%  aotirety  jnet,  aa 
far  as  it  foea,  which  ie  givaa  by  Voliaini'  of  tb^  Spamdi 
ki^attitioo,  aad  ba  imgbt  have  added*  of  the  PoTtagnese,  far 
hoikk  are  on  the  sam^  asod^U  ^^  Their  for«»  of  pvoceedii^ 
ia  av^  iafaLUble  way  to  deatroy  whoaaaoayaa  the  Hii|iftaitoiii 
{deaae."  Aad  let  it  be  observed,  thai  they  have  alfloog  mo^ 
livea  for  destroyiag  a  rich  cutpritf  aa  their  eooteace  of  con- 
dftfnanlioa  is  foUovred  by  the  eoofiacattoa  of  all  bia  eatata. 
reaLaod  peraoaat,  of  whieb  two^irda  gpi  to  the  ohimib^  ana 
«ne'4hird  to  the  aiate  $  so  that  it  ^say  be  aid4  wilh.ttie 
etfictest  pfiopriatyf  that  tbtf  judgsa  ibein^ailvea  ara  parties, 
having  apersoaal  ia^i«at  ia  the  ieaiie  agaioat  Ibe  ^H^Moner. 
^^  The  prisoners  ara  oot  confronted  wUh  the  aecueer  or  io- 
lermer.''  Nay^  they  are  «ot  .so  mitch  an  told  whok  isitet 
ip:iforfaa.  His  aane  is.  kept  eearet  ^o  eoii^ourage  the  tmda  of 
informing.  And,  surely,  a  better  expedt^aa  could  not  luvye 
been  deviaed  for  faroaspting  tbi«  dsrk  b«siaesa,  tbae  by  thus 
aecurtag  at  oaaoooaci^lnsei&tand  g^ifieatioa,  wiidi  ias|mat^, 
to  private,  asattca,'  ^n^y^  audrcvenge-  Farther,  ''there  ia 
*^  tM>  inforaser,  or  witaeas^  who  ia  aoi  liataned  ta»  A  pablidc 
'^  eoavist,.  a  nofiorioiift  aMlefaetor,  an  in&ntoua  persioio,  acoas* 
^'  moo  prostitute,  a  child,  are  in  4fhe  boly.oftfsa,  ttM)a|^  ao 
^^  wberia  eke,  creditable,  aecusers  sad  witaasaea*  £¥e»  the 
''  soa  aiay  depose  agaiost  bis  father,  the  wifo  a^^at  her 
''  husband."  The  datectionof  the  groasast  pipevariaaAio»  ia 
the  debrtor  and  witnesses  is  hardly  ever  puaish^,  «Mlaea:  vi^ 
m  very  gentleireboke ;  let*  it  be  obsarved,  by  tbe  tv^ay,  that  lo 
Iba  profligate  and  ahandoaedtbey  ec^  be  very  gjsfltle,  for  tbay 
dread,  abo^'e  all  things,  to  do  a^bt  d»at  asigbt  ^\^%m^^fi 
itiforaiers,  spaea  and  wkaasaea^  And  that  ^f^  asay  bono 
x\$k  of  a  vaixt  of  informatioii,  diey  have,  ia  all  parts  of  ilia 
kingdom^  apies  of  all  diifereat  ^aalitiea,  WOO  aaa  d^aomiiiatad 
the  jEamiliai;s  of  the  holy  <^ee,  a  place  of  whiidi  av.ea  aieaaf 
high  iwak  ai^  aomeiiioss  aiobkbias^  feog»  diferaw<t»  ji>otaya% 
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«Mii#  i9r^tc»  grait«r  p6t«otiikl/«e(airit3r,  others  teomuiie  4t  «t»i»' 
ffomkn  limm  tbtakc  a  severe  t^vftrngt- ^on  liietr  c$iieaiieB>  and 
od^fft,  no  doubt,  because  they  think  they  da  God  giood  str^ 
v4tse.  •  The  iwretdiod  {>rfsoner  is  no  more  made  aequainted 
With  his  trittte  4haa  tritfa  his  accuser.  His  being  tpld  the  one^ 
n»lght  possibly  iead  him  to  guess  the  other.  To  avoid  thifl| 
he  ia  comfelled,  by  tedioos  confitiement,  in  a  ikrisome  dun- 
gioit,  idlers  he  nevtr  sees  a  face  but  the  jailor's,  and  is  nos 
piirmitted  the  uae  <sitber  of  books,  or  of  pen  and  ink,  or,  tvhea 
oanfiikemenc  does  not  succeed,  he  is  compelled)  by  a  train  of 
lbs  moat  excrufeiatiiag  tortures^  ^^  lo  inform  against  bimseii> 
^i  to<  dmoe  and  to  confess  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  o^ 
^'^tfrlndfi  <rfeen  ha  is  ignorant."  An  effectual  method  to  bring 
issne-isefiths  of  mankii^  to  confess  any  thxag,  true  or  falsc^ 
iirliicl^may  gratify  their  tormentors,  and  put  an  end  fo  thetv 
aiairy.  ^^  This  procedure,"  adds  our  historian,  «^  uHfaeard 
*^~o£  till  the  iflsdttttioii  of  this  court,  makes  the  whole  kioi^ 
^''i&m  trembie/  Sua^cion  feigns  in  erevy  breast.  Friend* 
^  aliip  and  omnoeae  are  at  an  end.  The  brodicr  dreads  hie 
^'iiriMiMi?y  the  iaiher  his  sow.  Hence  taciturnity  is  becoma 
t^  tkeiUharactemtick  of  a  naimii  endued  with  all  the  frivacicy 
M  ttaturst  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  wmrm  and  fruitful  dimate* 
«^  T«>  this  uribunal  we  must  likewise  impute  that  profound  igw 
^  usance  of  aeund  phihMophy,  in  which  Spain  li^s  buried, 
^%  whilst  Germany,  England^  France,  and  even  Italy,  have  dts^ 
>«  oo>rerfed  so  many  truths.,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  ow 
^  kn^wiedgiD.  Kever  is  human  nature  so  debased,  as  where 
^  ignorance  is  ai^rd  with  power." 

^  In  regard  to  die  extent  of  power  giran  to  inquisitOTa  b^ 
pf  pul  bidlsv  and  generally  admfated  by  the  seeukr  ttithority  ki 
ikosc  countries,  where  the  inquisition  is  essabliahtedH  I  shall 
give  tile  few  foliewing  instances  out  of  many  that  might  be 
produced.  Firsts  it  is  ordered,  thai  the  ooovicts  bt  burnt 
mbve^  and  in  poblicfc ;  and  diat  all  they  ha^e  be  ooniiscated ; 
«tt  pmcos  and  vulees  who  relvse  their  concurrence  in  esecu* 
|mg  these  and' die  oth«r  sentences  authorized  by  thie  church, 
diaB  be  brought  under  eenaure,  that  is,  anathematized  and 
eaccemtmrnieated,  their  states  ot  kingdoms  hud  under  an  tnteiu 
ddict,  &c.  The  hoase  alsov  in  which  the  beretick  is  appr«- 
liemdad,  muat  be  raouid  to  tfa«  ground,  even  though  it  be  not 
Ma,  but  the  property  of  a  person  totally  unsuspected.  This 
^bioeious  kind  of  barbarity,  so  uMwrly  irreconcifable  to  all  the 

Ciaciple»  of  equity,  i^  neinerthekssy  extremely  politick^  as  ft 
apowierful  means  of  raising  Imrrour  in  the  ignoraoc  popei* 
lac^^  and  of  inoreaBiag  the  awe  o£  diis:  tribunal  in  men  of  aU 
K  wht  must  nosiiidar  it  an  <«swunaly  daayyous^ 
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toiuiit  AfiiMMBfiit  €wmemm  witk  mf  pcrsm  attipQcM  «#" 
,  heresjir,  or  a»  muck  as  to  admit  him  into  their  housitt*  -  Tha 
ioquisitora  ure,  abo  cmponciTd  to  demand  of.  any  petaoife 
.whom  they  suspect^  (and,  for  their  aitspictoast  thay  are  iioft 
.obliged  to  give  a  reaaoa)  that  he  solemnly  adjm«  heretical, 
opinions,  and  even  give  pecumary  security  that  be  dtall  con* 
tiaue  a  good  eatholick.  The  court  of  inquisitimi..are  also^ 
privileged  to  have  their  own  guards,  and  are  aitdiorized  to 

8 've  licences  to  others  to  carry  arms^t  and  to  enlist  cniaadera* 
ne  of  Paul  the  ivth's  bulls  does  not  allow  a  rqwrieve  from 
the  sentence  to  one  who,  on  the  first  conviction,  recanta  hia 
opinion,  if  the  heresy  be  in  any  of  the  five  articles  mentioned 
in  that  bull.  But  what  is,  if  possible,  slill  more  intoleoable^ 
IS  that,  by  a  bull  of  Pius  the  v^,  no  sentence  in  fiivour  of  the 
accused  shall  be  held  a  final  acquittal,  though  proMMiliced 
after  canonical  purgation ;  but  the  holy  office  liiall  hai»  it  in 
their  power-,  ^ough  no  new  evidence  or  presumption^ iuks  mp' 
peered,  to  recommence  the  trial,  on  the  very  same* gtiounds 
they  had  examined  formerly.    This  ordinance  ensures  to  the 

.wretch,  who  has  been  once  accused,  a  course  of  .terrour  and 
torment  for  life,  frcmi  which  no  discovery  of  innoGettee^*thottg^ 
clear  as  day,  no  judgement  of  the  court  can  release  him* 
Another  bull  of  thte  same  pontiff  ordains,  that  whoever  shall 
behave  injuriously,  or  so  much  as  threaten  a  notary,  or- other 
spirant  of  the  inquisition,  or  a  witness  examined  in- the  couri^ 

^  disdl,  beside  excommUnieatton,  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason, 
be  punished  capitally,  his  goods  confiscated,  his  children  reo* 
dered  infamous,  and  incapaUe  of  succeeding  to  any  body  bf 
testament.  Every  one  is  subjected  to  the  same  punishment, 
who  makes  an  escape  out  of  the  prison  of  the  office,  or  who 
Attempts,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  make  it;  and  whoever 
favours  or  intercedes  for  any  such.  In  these  clauses,  persona 
of  the  highest  rank,  even  princes,  are  onnprehi^ed*  r 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  there  is  something  in  dks 
eonstitution  of  this  tribunal  so  monstrously  unjust,  ao  exorbi- 
tantly cruel,  that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  any 
eountry,  the  pieople,  as  well  as  the  secular  powers,  would  not 
father  have  encountered  any  danger,  than  have  submitted  to 
receive  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the 
brutish  ignorance,  as  well  as  gross  depravity  of  any  nation, 
tlian  that  svifih  a  judicatory  has  an  establishment  among  them. 
The  exorbitance  of  their  power,  as  well  as  the  pernicious  ten- 

.  dency  of  their  rules,  are,  in  effect,  acknowledged  by  their  an^ 
|Meriours  at  Rome.  In  a  directory  printed  there,  by  anthcaity, 
m  1584,  it  is  said  expressly,  that  if  die  inqnintors  were  ae- 
jolyed  to  eicet^ise  dieir  power  in  its  ottnoa&estent^  t)inpcevid> 
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ioAJIUl^lltf^  Jifci  y»  .iWiLMyMte  ii9fa|i|lB.iiito:%v8raHMiv  ^  MMr^lF 

^mmiaimi »*JiiliitirflBiEbafcBsiaiec tliitt^> ^imeitd»  it^t^bftt  it  M^iH 
^f»er«ldB«Micev^s9  iU^definbd^ai  t«  fiBiiaufa«{Mre|OBtto*.iiiift 
jlihwaa^DDviaicadl^ub^'Wh^niQr  hfo  wttbitloii^W  intfciijMW 
jtwwtiffciifc^.rf rMtfuAnagrvit  t<^  anf  eatMt;  ^Thn;,  tedteA^  niij^ 
.bfe.aanL«»'be'.censKqisnit.eiii  oil  iexbiMMnii:fi6iiper<^  Th#ii|j|li 
jmH  tUo  poftrelaof  m  adne  go-  aKtkmiiaib  xmt  fkx1ai(%(%iv«9  to'd^ 
fmthetl^kDiKmmdi tite-  mtygMbwy  if  fo  Aicicli'to^givMilUy  ii^  %h||t 
.arint  rfanoiiii  it  too  weiKk  to  stMe  u «  <ioiitlK>l><B|niii  Mk,  tlUb 
tvhtfeiv  Tiite«%  given  w  it;.  A«d  if,  in  Spaita  tfii\i'PinPlriig^y 
Ibe  eodoaiiaEteicttl  pD#er  htsnot  smdidVed  li^  the  secidiirv  ^OOi 
flKreby-odn^BoaBed  .like  fvlidBe  ajUthority^  drey  =««&  mai«  iMMbMl 
.teJths  l^flir3irhloh>kM4apeftttxliid9e4  thiraiugh  tkcMr^it  elf  Emtf^, 
ia  tfaisse  latter  centuries,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  o titter  Bm* 
«ipe«r'4«atmf  thnrie  <ttny  fcImums  of  «ithetTJ8k«8em'<pirtU^1ti 
•^Aote;  noMUft . vhemseivesi  It  nmst  be  ictieiwdM  icei^  thiCt ^rffe 
aa—ttiiatniltiB  fwhrer^  ki  eivety  cottntt)^^  ^^trfaitth^ttbiiMj^edgetdle 
^pbpoi  IS  Me  A  braAck  «K£'a  fe*ergii  jariMtictkni^  fiMttelj^  ^httt  4t 
jHttattoi .  iNow  it  k  the^imet^el  dF  €he<sttcakKrip6tr«l^,  in^Miy 
Aij^idttm:  arid  orttte;  «d  taioe.'ciBiV  ekat  *iM  fan^  ^o#eiv  die 


jA»it99kpmniii  '^i^iii^tfftlnm^^iAeimstbmiiii  lof  infasiy^thtor'ki^- 
^om  or  state,  nfykii  itmkcmid  in  aay  vonaotl)^^  thetib'iimold  be 
aground  to  dread,  tiliat  with  such  acquisitions  it  might  gradusdly 
.prove  an  overmatch  for  the  civil  pdwers  in  every  other*     Nofir 
-dus  is  a  danger  to  which  popish  countries  $ar^  much  m6re  ex- 
^^sed  than  protestant.   In  the  former,  Rome  is  already  posdesb- 
^ed  of  a  coiisiderable  share  of  jurisdiction,  and  has  great  inflU- 
eneeon  the  minds  of  the  people  i  whereas,  in  the  latter,  she 
.has  neither  jurisdiction   nor  influence ;    and,  consequent^, 
^.eould  have  no  hold  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  her  favour. 
With  these  she  could  do  nothing  but  by  invasion  afhd  conquer, 
"for  which,  with  all  her  advsTntages,  she  is  ver^^  ill  furnished. 
That  Spain  and  Portugal,  therefore,  as  civil  power*,  are  of^isDy 
>:W«ight  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  they  owe  more  to  the  diakfeni- 
ment,  die  vigilance,  and  the  virtue  of  others,  than  to  th^r 
•own.     •  ...■::  ^  -■  •••  ;'::./.••; 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  remai'k  by  the  wiiy,  the 
injustice  there  is  in  so  connectiiig,  or  associating  the  Romish 
ireUgion  with  the  inquisition,  as  to  coticlude,  that  to  be  a  Ro- 
manist, and  to  be  a  friend  to  that  tribunal,  denote  one  and  the 
eame  thing.  The  case  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  we  are,  on  Ihe 
bcM  grounds,  warranted  to  affirm,  that  nine-tenths  of  that  (;oi|i- 
ttunton  detest  the  inquisition  as  much  as  we  do«  And  of  this 
the  most  irrefragd>le  evidences  hove  been  giveiei  in  Frtoce,  ^in 
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Germany,  and  even  in  Italy  itself  Ifow  they  tffciwJd  hmtt 
fhe  inconsiBtency,  notwithstanding  this,  to  acknowledge  a 
power  as  from  God,  which  has  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to 
.expedients  so  mianifestly  from  hell,  so  aubversiiEe.o£  every 
principle  of  soimd  morality  smd  religion,  can  be  regarded  only 
as  one  of  those  contradictions,  for  which  human  chamcters^ 
both  in  individuals  and  in  nations,  are  often  so  remarkable* 
That  the  policy  of  Rome  bears  the  marks  not  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gen* 
•tie,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits^ 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy ;  hut  of  that  which 
flows  from  a  very  diflPerent  source,  and  is  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish,  is  so  manifest,  .that  the  person  who  needs  to  be  con« 
,  vinced  of  it,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  argument  and 
reason. 

Upon  the  whole,  how  amazingly  different,  nay,  how  pe^i- 
f^rtly  opposite  in  disposition,  in  maxims,  ^xtdiueStcto/slr^xYh 
spitit  of  primitive  Christianity^  and  the  spirit  of  modem  Romel 
Let  any  considerate  and  ingenuous  mind  impartially  examine 
and  say.  Are  heaven  and  hell,  Christ  andBeUal^  mdre  advecae 
than  the  pictures  I  have,  in  this  discourse,  and  «be  pKecedi«|^ 
exhibited  to  your  view  i  Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  .ihcw 
«re  not  caricatures  drawn  by  enemies,  but  the  genluiffie  £Batuns% 
ns  exhibited  in  the  works  t>f  their  own  authors* 
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jL<  have  now  given  you  some  account  of  the  riie  and  prou 
^^re«s  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  church,  and  have  par«>, 
tliulariy  traced  the  origin,  and  unfolded  the  constitution  of' 
Aat  dreadful  tribunal,  the  inquisition.  You  must  have  per- 
ceived, that  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  procedure  of 
Aat  court,  there  is  an  unrelenting  barbarity,  which  bids  de* 
dance  to  all. the  principles  of  justice ;  and  as,  in  all  respects,  it 
18  without  example  in  past  ages,  so  I  hope  it  will  remain  widi-. 
out  a  parallel  in  future.  The  favourers  of  ecclesiastick  ty- 
ranny, sensible  of  the  horrid  appearance  which  the  rapacity,  as 
well  as  the  ferocity  of  this  tribunal  exhibits,  and  the  very  un« 
favourable  conclusion  it  suggests  to  the  discerning,  have  put. 
their  ingenuity  to  the  rack  to  devise  reasons,  or  what  may  pass, 
with  their  votaries  for  reasons,  in  support  of  it* 

According  to  Fra  Paolo,  in  his  account  of  the  inquisition  of 
Venice,  amongst  other  peculiarities  of  the  holy  office  in  that 
state,  which  were,  I  may  say,  extorted  by  the  secular  from  the 
ecclesiastick  power^  one  is,  that  they  do  not  admit  th^e  confisca-v 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  accused,  whether  he  be  present  and 
convicted,  or  declared  contumacious,  and  condemned  in  ab-% 
sence ;  but  appoint  that  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,,  shall 
go  to  bis  lawtul  heirs,  as  though  he  had  died  a  natural  deaths 
He  says,  very  justly,  in  vindication  of  this  article,  that  it  i^ 
always  pernicious,  to  mingle  pecuniary  matters  with  what  con- 
cerns religion,  which  ought  to  proceed  solely  from  a  view  tq 
the  glory  of  God.  For  when  men  see,  that  the  zeal  of  th^ 
judges,  in  consigning  hereticks  to  the  flames,  is  the  sure  means 
of  procuring  great  acquisitions  of  worldly  pelf,  it  will  be  im* 
possible  to  prevent  their  being  scandalized,  or  to  persuade 
them,  however  true,  that  the  service  of  God  was  the  sole,  ox 


ereti  die  primary  motive.  He  adds,  the  court  of  Rome  never 
ceaaes,  on  every  occurrence,  to  blame  this  Venetian  ordinance, 
reckoning,  that  the  moderation  enjoyed  by  the  most  serene 
Tepubiick  reproaches  the  Roman  ordinance  with  excessive 
severity*  That,  says  he,  which  their  partisans  maintain  in 
publick  in  defence  of  their  own  practice  is,  that  heresy  is  trea- 
son against  the  divine  My^sty^  whif h  i%  \s  proper  to  avenge 
more  severely  than  treason  commhted  against  a  human  crea- 
ture ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  order,  when  he 
who  offends  man  receives  a  greater  punishment  than  he  who 
offends  God*  Now  treason  against  man  is  punished  with  the 
confiscation  of  goods,  much;  ig^^  then  ought  treason  against 
God,  a  crime  always  incurred  by  heresy,  to  be  so  punished. 

I  shall  give  you  this  author's  answer,  rendered  literally  from 
Us  own  words,  in  a  work  written  in  Italian,  published  at  Ve- 
nice, 2^  Roman  C^tholick  state,  and  composed  by  order  of  thf 
Doge,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  repubUck,  to  w4iom  i%  is. 
dedicated.  And  I  desire  you  farther  to  take  m>t»oe,  Aat'di^ 
author  is  not  only  a  Roman  CatboKck,  buta  priest,  BjEiy^li^ 
friap.  When  this  rs  considered^  you  w;rll  be  surprised  ftmek- 
more  at  what  he  contrbverts  wtth  the  advocates  of  pftpiAdtt*-> 
potism,  than  at  what  he  yields  to.  thein*  ***  This  argiirtneHt/ft 
sayt  he,  ^f  more  specious  than  soKd,  is  a$  a  shadow  l¥tAe«t 
*^  a  body.  For  it  would  condemi;!  their  own  cofaslhirtions^ 
^^  which  pardon  heresy  the  first  time^  upon  beiB|^  vse«nisd; 
^^  whereas  treason  against  the  sovereign  is  not,  on  ai^  temto, 
**  pardoned  even  the  first  time  ;  whence  it  would  follow,  that 
**  fty  their  own  reasoning,  they  make  less  account  of  o#en<tin«^ 
^  God  than  of  offending  man..  But  the  truth  is,  thai  in  im-^ 
f^  posing.punishtnents,  respect  is  had  not  solely  to  the  beinous- 
^  ness  of  the  tran3gression,  but  to  the  attendant  ciarcumstaHees 
*'  of  the  injury  doite  to  others,  of  the  baseness  whercwhh  isb^ 
**  action  was  accompanied,  or  of  the  mafigntty  <rf  d^poakien 
**  shown  by  it.  Royal  majesty  is  not  injured,  unlesstkvoui^ 
^^  the  evident  malice  and  intention  of  the  offender^  whereas 
*'  heresy  is  commonly  the  effect  of  ignorance.  Henee  dws 
•*  almost  always  merits  compassion,  that  never.  Penakks  afe- 
•*  intended  more  for  an  example  to  others,  than  for  the  shasr 
**  tisement  of  the  delinquent.  The  confiscation  of  goodi*  fei^ 
**  treason  terrifies  others,  who  are  restrained,  'through  lov€  ta 
**  their  offspring,  preferring  their  interest  to  the  gmtificatiM 
^  of  those  passions,  which  instigate  them  sigs^^t  the  prince. 
**  But  in  the  case  of  heresy,  every  one  conceives  hitoisetf  i^sk-r 
**  ed  by  spiritual  motives,  to  which  atll  regards  to  Amfy  ought 
**  to  be  postponed.  The  event  demonstrates,  that  divougll 
**  cfivine  grace,  this  most  happy  state  of  Venice,  Wheset  ah* 
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^ai0oqNgtfie&  gvMi  and  unA^e^rsf^r  3atijiil|p|ioiH**r«iii^1'lMk  ftfe 
*iireattte  tsffi^oShtr^y^  without  pUbgifig  »ny  flft»iH  ^%  of^^ 

^^  Wberefeve,  widiout  r^sd  to  the  sul^;  exampkft^  or  i^fle^. 
^  I]adtft>di«tli6miy  it  is  f»rQp«it  fol^  us  t0  prr^^rvt^  thq^e  ^^g^^ 
H  of , whose  lUility.we  are  a^ertakusd  by  experience*"       .     ^ 
:Tiitis  &r  our  amih^K-n    He  ^dmite  tjbe  argutno^ol  i|@i94  lii^^ 
Boonft  to  .be  spectoos.    .And  so  it  isy  doublleas,  to  4  Ro^^um 
Gatbcdick.    ^  faUa  in  vith  bis  eaiikatiaBii  lopal  rooied  fr#n 
jtidiaes,  and  atxits  this  mode  of  xtZAomng^  to  vhkb'  he  faa^  ^f% 
habituated  from  'his  in£aacy^     To  a  judiciobs  aoid  09ns;4i0i|% 
pvofestast^  it  is  ajialpabk  sophism:,  <aad  has  93  b^lk  ^ei[}iQ«9«i 
ii4M»  as  solidifiy.    It  is,  iu  effect,  the  sam^B  »^utoeiil,  of  iT'htclii; 
>"  showed  tbe:  fetility  in  a  fopnaer  disi:oni?se,  with  ^Vlhf^ 
olismge  of  the  terau    There  the  iniBa|>pliicati<»i  w%s.ol  ^. 
w^rd  bkzsfkemy  ;  beve  it  ia  of  die  woi?d  ftrra»(l9.     Th«  fibufi9( 
of  the  term  is,  in  this  instaocev  i£  possibly  sriU^aloro  fliigjvmt 
dian  in  ^e  other.     In  trmso»  there  isal^^i^ya  a  a(>aU^j^)M3  dtiH 
»ifga  agaSo^!  the  li£e  or  crt>wn  oi  dihe  sgyereigo  9  ^tre^is  Wn 
•tiiiii^  anafeg^os  tie  this  tsu^YM.  they  caU  A^ff^^.    0«i  tl^«  ^Qi|n 
tvary^^he  ftfineipai  hkhicemjeoit  vith  tUe  «Ueged  'herttifkv  ^ 
bear  hie  sHiering  patient]^,  i&  an  opinion  (idklch,  mrbf^ther  iffm 
<»r  false,  sf  genuinely  his  opini^stti.)  that  he  thoretg^  b0Xt«»ire  QQd» 
^m»  his  duty,  and  discharges  iMaconseienee.     Whal  l^ey  e^Jk 
ebslinactf^  he  cannot  avoid  coneidering  as  psreemermee  jih^ 
pWrtiftian  Jfbrtitudk^  both  of  which  2\m  incumbmit, :  end  vei^ 
9tfp6i:taas  dunies.     A  vetaractation  not  produced  by  cQAvietii9A» 
ba«>ex^rted'by  terrour,  for  himself  and  hia  children,  he  d(9i%i| 
and{  must  consider,  as  a  real  defbctioii  from  Giod^-  a  betrej^ing 
B§  the  ri^hta  of  conscience  ai\d  of  ths  inlieisest;^  of  ^u^,  ae 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  impiety.     Nay,  it  cannot  be  eQUsidern 
ed  otherwise  even  by  hia  tormentors  themsehees,  who  ^j^ 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  the  guilt  o£  a  false  eo^fts^iofi^^ 
^'wkieh  they  are  doing  their  utno&t  to  bring  the  pfipoeiQi% 
At  iAie  same  time,  i  acknowledge,  tbat  theve  »s  a  spr<^  o£  tieeib 
son  ia  hereby ;  but  it  is  not  trea90n  against  God<»  nor  is  it  trea<r 
son  against  the  state,  but  it  is  treason  against  the  priesthood  ;^ 
%ar  whatever  calls  its  infallibiHiay  in  question,  as  an  ayowed 
jitfjBpejRce  in  religious  opinions:  uodoubte^y  does,  is  sm  attack 
ll^ii  the  hierarchy,  and;,  eonaequently,  subvei!siv^  of  Ae  mQtpi 
thao  roysi  pretensions  of '  church  authority*.    This  is  the  trUQ 
source  oif  ^hat  rancour  and<  virulei^^,  with  which:  <thi(S  inff^m, 
H^ary'^onme  has  been  persecuted  by -popes  aiusl  ecQksiaftticjce^ 
aiad't^'iKAse  more  than^iby  those,  whose  whok  Ki^es  boije  wit;^. 
ness,  that  they  regarded  no  more  the  principles  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  that  religion^  fairivdiieh^^aeeined  to-be  inflamcid 
with  a  zeal  so  violent. 


jfr*  tECfmns^ar 
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1  shsdl  t)nly  ^fld  on  this  $ubje<;t,  ifeat  if  there  veretio*  btftef^ 
fllrticle^  (as  there  are  more  than  dfty)  we  should  have  here  sufo 
ficient  ground  for  confuting  chose  bold  {fretensionsto'constftnc^r 
and  uniformity  in  religious  sentiments,  in  ishat  is  called  the 
«ittholick  church,  with  which  the  bishop  of  Means  in^oduces^ 
his  history  of  the  variations  of  ^rotestants*.     Opinions,  ort 
the  su'bject  I  have  been  treating,  more  opposite  to  those  held 
Universally  by  christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  than  diiose 
openly  avowed  by  the  Romish  church  in  latter  ag^es^  andatre*^ 
nuously  supported  by  bef  rulers,  it  would  be  impossible  toconf^ 
ceive.     But  of  this  I  have  given  sufficient  evidence  in  the  two 
preceding  discourses.     The  difference  is,  indeed,  great  in  thia 
respect,  between  romanists  of  ihe  two  last  latges  and  cfariattai^ 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;'  but  in  these  there  cannot  be  said  to  bt 
^  direct  contrariety.   Changes  of  this  kind  are  always  gradusdai 
In  regard  to  the  present'  cehtury,  there  are  some  evident 
symptoms,  that  even  in  Roman  Catholick  countries,  liie  tide 
of  opinion  on  these  articles  begins  to  turn,  and  diat  their 
notions  are  becoming  daily  more  favourable  to  right  reasoii>* 
justice,  ^nd  humanity.     Every  uncere  protestant  will  rejoice- 
in  the  change.    But  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  will  il^ 
prove  to  such  a  subject  of.  heart-felt  scurrow,  when  he  sees,  at. 
any  protestant  nation,  (as  sometimes  undeniably  happens,  amfe 
of  which  we  had  some  terrible  examples  in  this  very  islaiid,  no^ 
farther  back  than  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and  seventyw 
hine,  and  eighty)  a  strong  propensity  to  those  very  princi|4etty 
which  are  the  surest  badge  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  have  lonjf 
remained  the  distinguishing  disgrace  of  Roman,  usurpation^  • 
'    I  have  now  illustrated:,  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  Rome's  three  great  engines  for  promoting  ca- 
tholick ignorance,  and  preventing  every  acquisition  in  know-^ 
ledge  which  might  prove  sul>versive  of  her  high  pretensions  $ 
first,  the  concealment  of  scripture  from  the  people,  smd  evett 
of  the  impdrt  of  the  forms  of  publii:k  worship,  by  the  dsdly  use 
of  a  dead  language ;  secondly,  the  prohibition,  under  the  ae* 
verest  penalties,  of  cfvery  thing  which  might  setve  to  enlighten 
and  undeceive  the  worlds  and  thirdly,  their  system  of  perse* 
eution.     The  first  two  were  chiefly  emulated  for  prevettting> 
att  intercourse  with  that  most  formidable  enemy  of  supersti^ 
,  fion,  knowledge  ;  the  third  intended  principally  for  checking 
it^  progress  wherever  it  appears  to  have  made  any  advances  r 
arid  that  both  by  silencing  all  who  had  ventured  to  Ksten.to 
her  dictates  ;  and,  by  deterring  others  from  the  imitation  of 
those  over-curious  inquirers,  who  are  not  satisfied  to  see  with. 

*  See  the  preface  tor. thst  Wfidc.        ..  -^ 
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^'OitofaptivffAi^c^OTA  hie^r  i^th  otlier  ine^'ii^MW  b«ft  :ro)ild 
lij^ye.mpiie  Ugiit  and  informatioo  on  the  most  interesting  of  9JI 
.49ttbjei[;tS9  .than  their  ghostly  fathers  think  their  organs  capabli^ 
^bearing. 

.   .  The:  second  expedient,  h(»wever>  L»  of  a  later  date  than  the 

^«^r  mo  a  for,  thQugh  there  were  prohibitions  of  books  some 

centuoes  b^fpre  the  reformation,  they  were  very  general,  and 

.ridUted  only  to  the- books  of  those,  who  had  been  by  the  church 

dedbfed  hereticks*    It  w£|s  not  till  after  the  invention  of  print- 

sjEig,  nay>  IBOxd  after  the  reformation,  that  the  indices  expurgatorii 

.were  devisied.     These  have  improved  this  engine,  by  giving  it 

-aU  the  perfection  whereof  it  is  susceptible.    If  they  had  timelv 

iboingtlt  of  smothering  the  art  of  printing  in  its  infancy,  which 

'Wl»:abQM^  ^e  mjiddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  believe  this 

]irevei)Ltive  device,  as  it  was  simpler,  would  have  been  more 

imwiy  executed,  and  more  efiectu^U,  than  that  corrective  expe* 

24iei^  of  the  index^  which  was  adopted  afterwards.     Simpler^ 

Jpeeaiise  preventive,  doing  the  business  at  once  ;  whereas,  the 

^x^fx^tj^w^  method  stands  incessantly  in  need  of  additions 

.■liad<^  V>  it,..oB.  account  of  the  many  volumes,  which  are  annu^ 

.^Uy,  i»  aU  p^rts  of  Europe,  issuing  from  the  press ;  and  which^ 

.from  the  easy  intercourse  ihat  now  obtains  between  different, 

.4n4«y^n  distant,  natipns,  are  quickly  circulated  through  t^^ 

.whole»     It  might  also  have  been  more  easily  executed  y  for, 

though  there,  were  many  of  .those  called  hereticks  then  scatter* 

•<d  through  the  world,  they  were,  not  persons  of  any  rank  or 

iiDfluence^  nor  was  these,  ^i  th^t  time,  any  nation  in  the  we^f^ 

.  whieh  had  sq^ated  from  Rome.    And  though,  as  was  before 

observed  tp  you^  every  state  bad  not  admitted  the  inquisition, 

•tJiie  pfunamount  authority,  of  Rome,  in  spirituals,  wa^  acknow- 

4edge(iy  ^d  in  matters  that  seemed  to  regard  solely  the  purity 

^f  uie.  £suth,  very  implicitly  submitted  to  by  all. 

Nay,  the  ignorance  and  mp^t  absurd  prejudices  of  the  age 
might  hftve  been  of  great  service  to.t]ie  ecclesiasticks  in  secu* 
ring  audsess  to  the  preventive  remedy,  if  it  had  but  occurred 
.to.  their  neveren^es,  and  been  attempted  in  time«     There  was 
.  then  not  only  a  strong,  and^  I  niay  say,  (in  viniv/srsal  belief  in 
.  sorcery,  and  judicial  astrology,  but  Uie  first  specimens  that 
were  eidiibited  of  the  typographical  art  were^  in  fact,  strongly 
suspeeted  to  be  .delved  from  the  suggestion  of  evil  spirits^ 
And  this,  it^lf  proved  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  persecution  to  John  F^ust,  the  inventor^  (whoc^^  some 
of  you  perhaps  will  know  better  by  the  name  of  .Do9tor  Fans* 
tXAm)    Npr  did  his  acquittal  by  the  parliament  pf^  Paris,  when 
prosecuted  before  them  for  magick,  remove  the  suspicions, 
whicjbi  the  people  h^  entertained  concerning  him  \  ini^omuchj 
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attempted,  lay  luckily  at  a  great  distance  from  Roj^l^*}  >ki  cdlt^ 
k^quefied  df  Whiisbf  thi«  tfdfiiimkde  invetitibft  )iM  tflfCliicedL 
tdb  (stty  i^A^  ^roim  tx^  eOmifd^tabl^,  4iid  l^d  gotten  tW  ttMM^r 
tith^,  ^d  gre^t,  and'  le&k'ti^d  ^tl'dti^  tO  dU^piot't  ky  fc^bfi^  191 
klarrti  of  s\iiffeciettt  fofte  to-  dfe8tt-i>y  k  eotild  W  givmi  -«*IW8* 
i»,  had  the  fttt4eiht)t  iit  t^riMtug  bed^i  fir^t  lotfde  in  ttie  iMMk^.^ 
iuly,  Wh^i^  that  terrible  Argus^  t&e  fopt  ahd  ciikidbVei  in  ^wr. 
^A  the  Mtch,  ot  in  Spain,  oir  PcfHu^al,  ubde#  tbl^  t^e  af  a 
Vigilant  ahd  able  inquisitor^  capi^e  of  fdk*^s(gei6g  ihd  ndol9&m 
^uentes  to  the  etnpife  of  ighoi-aiiee  dnd  3Up«iiBlflioli|  theie  iH 
¥eas»ft  to  believe,  that  the  ihTefitor^  thougk  ih  )S^qt^|fr«mr 
beneffeetOk-  to  the  hutftan  race,  than  all  th^  cM^UtHlttt'a  wsA 
htr<ye^  that  ^V^r  eicisted^  erne  irho  bans  dba«  txk&t^  to  «ill|^hli«b 
^liid  tiVilize  tiiahkifid  tbad  ^v>efi  thli  whest  te^ltt^ra^hM^illi 
HWafd  df  his  ift^naity^  b^en  put  to  a^  igl!id3m)aid«|  Mfd^toiU 
«l«htitt^  d^^th,  hi^  hftn^e  branded  With  ibd^ible  lIrfa^^Wd 
ilhi^  iito^  Useful  iUid  beautiful  kivi^htbn  h^d  b«M  istifl^l  M>  lil^ 
4¥adte.  iKffd  i^irtf  iixo^t  hea^d  of^  If  Ah  haKl  b^^  Wteeklm^ 
iplUhti,  Ab  bddy  ciiti  d6sx}^  thM  U  wmild  ftlive  b«eft  4  flautk 
th6r6  tttt^tdi  A^tbdd  tbaln  the  iHdeM  fot-  ftnaW^fblj^  (Ma*  (mUw 
^^ie;  fdt-  that  Wduld  hl^^  tftitLdfc.&t  tb^  ^oot  of-  th^^ti!,. 
Ifrhei'e^f  this  fl^i^V^  oMj"  to  kF^  off  th^  bmiichM. 

6ut  it  j^lea^«d  pl^'fideiic6  to  ble^s  trith  6Ut«^8«  cfae  MUe 
4i^c6i^^,  i/rtifch  his  brought  teaming^  foi^&rty  lna^i^eMMb 
to  all  but  xAtn  of  j^iiieely  fortuiies^  Witiiin  tbd  l^««(sh  of  p^Hltaft 
jh  Mtd^^ate  cii-cuti^itaiiced,  ik&d  has  diffiltftedy  $diiho«t  isv^i^r 
iirhierei  a  knowledge  v^kkh  hl^  pH^v^d  lAOii^  IfOtttffid  ts^  «te 
eatiseof  8ut>erstiti6h  laid  tyfalMy^  diah  ^y  6V«lil  %lMII*hli»  hgj^ 
pened  since  the  first  pfOMlulgatiM  ^  ^t  g^up^j  KM#tod|p» 
iMy  ihclcfed,  be6n  j^ii^^  grcmt&d  ibkr  siomift  ^^imittesr  tefore, 
Iktt  ita  ptbgt-ess  ^as  j^blf.  This  ikerVi^  tb  ate^rxilS  ilfi:|tra« 
^Te^  tb  an  ihcoi^ceiy&ble  degree*  Li^4  a^ul»«4  by^oni, 
'Was  quickly  diffused  eVeiy  where^  atod  tofniM^Hita^Mbd^tO  tail* 
^itudes.  Nbt^  nir^s  ft  <ihty  by  a  wM«fr  ^ffj^dti,  bfit'^  WM- 
i^iobing  abb  an  ifhihe&ie  kicrei&cte  €»f  litioi«4«idj^^  thatr  itoe  ^dia* 
coVery  of  tK^  ty^^dgrAphksk  alt  pr6^d  the  Mi^^  ^  tite 
^^sBngtii  #hith  #ere  «o6n  sfte^  effefctefdh  Wfteft^  fey  die  M« 
ihi^tkabl^  facility  6f  ^df^tnunicati6n^  I«»rnlbg[  Wtta  HMU^jlit. 
Within  the  readi  6f  the  middle  hibkft,  fh^  d^ad  ta&ga^«s 
became  a  very  getiei^  study^  The  ^eriptu^es  ifiem  tm^  ky 
«iost  students  ih  the  Latin  vcrl^^$  ^hd^  6y  it  fe#  dlb^^ 
scholars,  in  the  Gr^ek.  Th^  early  Writlff^  bt  ti^^imf^ 
irere  aho  read<     lteai|}ng  ^sK^Nd^  bf  elk^  l^^6li6gH-  Ud 
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&iBfc«»fened-c6thparkon.  Thtey  could  K^rdl)^  ftVoid  coinpariijg 
iSit  simplicity,  and  poirerty,  and  nieannes^,  in  respect  of  world* 
Vf  circumstances,  of  OOr  Lord,  Arid  his  apostles,  and  most  of 
ihfe  |inmitive  saints  arid  martyrs,  ^ith  the  pomp,  arid  splen- 
il6ur^  and  opulence,  of  the  riilers  of  the  church  in  their  owii 
dayji;  It  is  said,  that  a  picture  which  Huss  had  procured,  and 
inhibited  to  the  people,  wherein  the  entry  of  our  Lord  into 

Jffcrusjdeiri,  riding  oh  an  ass,  attended  by  his  disciples  on  foot, 
h  a  ^^tfry  homely  garb,  was  contrasted  by  a  procession  of  the 
pope  arid  catxllnalS,  in  th^ir  pontifical  habits,  and  magnificehtiy 
iftoMfnted  on  thfe  finest  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and  adorned 
with  ^pld  and  silver  and  jeweh,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
excHc  the*  indignation  of  spectators  againdt  their  spiritual 
Ibrds,  as  bearing  no  i-esemblance  to  those  meek,  humble,  and 
ariassumrrig  men,  from  whom  they  pretended  to  derive  all 
tKelf  high  poweraf  and  prerogatives. 

->  Bttt  the  differente;  in  respect  of  wealth  and  worldly  grandeuf 
Mfween  thef  ^edec^s*s6rs  arid  their  pretended  successours, 
iiH)old  tiot  have  had  a  great  effect,  had  this  been  the  only  dif^ 
t^etidci '  It  was  but  too  evident,  that  the  disparity  ^as  not 
itis  iA  disposition  and  character  than  in  external  circnm- 
flnearites.  When  once  the  clergy  of  any  note  had  gotten  con- 
sider JtMy  a1>6ve  th^  feiddlrngf  ranks  of  life,  and  lived  not  only 
lit  iea^e,  bnt  in  Opulence,  and  everi  in  splendoiir,  it  was  but  too 
visible,^  that,  iiir  proportion  as  they  became  more  rich  and 
^JowerfnU'  ihef,  ^tt^  Idss  active  and  tiseful.  They  Hvcd  in 
luxury  at^d  idleness',  often  in  the  most  gross  and  scandalous 
lAteii  As  to'^hat  wer^  properly  the  duties  of  their  charge^ 
Ae  iristfiictibn  of  ^ie  people,  and  preisiding  in  the  publick  wor- 
ship., a^d  i^afcrcd  offices  among  them,  these  were  but  too  com- 
iii^vAf  cbh'sfde^ed  as  a  sort  of  drudgery,  very  unsuitable  to 
Aeti  6f  their  dighit;^  and  figure,  and  were  therefore  either  tb- 
tilly  negliebtcd,  or  devolved  on  those  whose  poverty,  however 
at  qtialified  they  were,  might  induce  them,  for  a  living,  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  At  the  same  time,  whatevei'  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prerogative,  or  privilege  of  th^  oflrce,  whatever 
cotdd  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  their  riches,  or  df 
tl«eir  power,  was  contended  for  with  such  an  earnestness  ami 
^ekl,-  as  the  apostles  and  primitive  martyrs  never'  displayed^, 
unfess  in  support  of  the  faith  and  religious  institution  once  de- 
livered by  their  master  unto  the  saints. 

Thus  every  thing  had  run  into  extremes  among  them.  The 
dignified  clergy,  as  they  %vere  both  wealthy  and  powerful,  were 
getieTally  lazy,  proud,  ambitious,  envious,  vindictive,  and 
"Stometimes  prbfligate.  Those  again,  on  whom  the*  burden'  of 
^  service^  was  devolved,  as'they  were  both-needy  and  di^petfdl 

Bbb 
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cnt,  and  often  ignorant,  had  a  share  of  the  vices;  whidi^c^Ste** 
monly  accompany  those  circumstances.  They  were  fate^^ 
mercenary,  and  servile.  How  much  men  were  confirmed  in  th^ 
very  worst  opinions,  which  had  been  formed  of  the  order^  by 
the  great  schism  in  the  papacy,  which  lasted  about  half  a  ceii»- 
tury,  when  the  christian  world  was  divided  between  two,  at 
first,  and  afterwards  three,  rival  popes,  sbme  nations  adhering 
to  one,  and  others  to  another,  each  claiming  to  be  the  only 
true  head  of  the  church,  and  calling  every  other  an  usurper^  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  remark.  It  was  this  division  in  the 
popedom,  both  in  the  head,  and  in  the  members,  which,  as 
much  as  anything,  exposed,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  irreli- 
gion,  the  worldly  ends,  the  vile  intrigues,  and  even  the  infamyt 
of  ecclesiastick  leaders.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood^ 
in  the  character  now  given,  /els  meaning  to  include  all  without 
exception.  I  know  that,  ev'en  in  the  worst  times,  there  wen 
both  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower  ranks  of  clergymen,  •  ex- 
ceptions of  persons,  whose  characters  were  irreproachable,  and 
Uves  exemplary.  But  what  I  say  regards  the  generality^  or 
the  much  greater  number,  of  the  clerical  body.  And  for  the 
truth  of  it,  I  desire  no  other  vouchers,  than  their  own  most 
celebrated  historians  and  writers,  men  who  not  only  lived  and 
died  in  the  communion  pf  Rome,  but  also  were  zealous  fdr 
preserving  her  unity,  and  advancing  her  honour.  It  will 
readily  be  admitted,  as  a  circumstance  of  additional  welgh^ 
that  the  different  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe  had,  jic 
lengthy  attained  a  better  defined  and  more  settled  constitution 
than  formerly ;  that  statesmen  had  begun  to  entertain  more  ex* 
tensive  views  of  policy,  and  princes  to  under9tand  better  thenr 
own  rights  and  interests.  As  men^s  eyes  were  opened,  th^ 
^aw  more  clearly  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the 
priesthood.  This  discovery,  co-operating  with  the  abhorrence 
and  contempt  they  entertained  or  many  of  the  priests  thent- 
>elvea,on  personal  accounts,  namely,  the  neglect  or  prostitutioai 
of  the  sacred  functions,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives,  led 
them  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  foundations  of  the  high  powers 
and  privileges  which  they  claimed.  This  was  a  subject^  that 
would  not  bear  examination.  As  the  gi^eat  foundations  of  the 
hierarchy  were  in  the  people's  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
creduli^t  when  these  are  removed,  the  whole  fabrick  falls  to 
pieces.  . 

.^  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  heresies  which  sprsmg 
up  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
church  power  seems  to  have  been  the.  principal  object  struck 
at.  Whereas,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  only  incidentally  affect* 
eil.     This  will  appear  manifest  to  one  who  considers  the  ac* 
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oiwtiQn&inrou^ht  agunst  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  or  at  least  his  foU 
lowers,  \yickliff  of  England,  Huss  of  Bohemia,  Luther  of 
Oermany,  wd  Zuinglius  of  Switzerland ;  and  compares  them 
V'Xtb  those  brought  against  the  heresiarchs  of  the  primitive 
ages,  such  as  Arkis,  Pelagius,  Nestorius,  £utychius,  in  none 
<^  whom  was  there  any  direct  or  pointed  aim  against  ec- 
lil^iasticks*  In  those  early  times,  indeed,  church  power, 
£ir  frpm  being  grown  up^^to  such  an  enormous  pitch  as  it 
arrived  at  afterwards,  was  but  in  its  nonage  ;  nor  were  church* 
man  themselves  become  obnoxious  to  universal  odium,  by 
their  laziness  and  arrogance,  as  well  as  by  the  immorality 
of  their,  lives*  This  difference  of  circumstances  gave  a  taint 
to-  the  modem  sects,  which  plainly  distinguished  them  from 
^le  ancient,  and  contributed  hot  a  little  to  the  virulence, 
which  their  disputes  excited  in  their  adversaries.  The 
wounds  given  to  these  were  the  deeper,  and  the  niore  apt 
to-  fester,  inasmuch  as  they  awaked  in  their  breasts  a  con- 
sciousness, that  they  were  not  unmerited.  Those  antago^ 
niststsaw  but  too  clearly,  that  the  majority,  even  of  their 
firieads^  who  would  not  admit  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
^^.reformersy  (as  they  called  themselves,  or  heretkis^  a» 
their  enemies  called  them)  agreed  but  too  much  with  them 
in  their  premises:  a  reflection,  which  could  not  fail  to  gall 
them  exceedingly. 

The  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  superiours,  the 
ignorance  ia  which  they,  kept  the  people,  were  at  first  almost 
we  only  topicks*  .  From  this  they  proceeded  to  censure  prac* 
tical  abuses  in  ceremonies  and  discipline.  The  third  and' 
last  step  of  their  progress  was  to  expose  errours  in  doptrine. 
In  these,  indeed,  when  once  they  were  propounded  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  publick,  they  laid  the  principal  stress  of  their 
cause.  These  they  considered  as  the  source  of  every  thing 
else  that  was  amiss.  .  But  it  was  n6t  with  chem  that  they 
began.  The  shameful  incontinence  and  debauchery  of  the 
clergy  were  the  occasion,  that  very  early  and  very  generally 
the  capons,  which  enjoin  celibacy,  became  the  subject  ^f  of- 
fence and  clamour..  The  absurdity  of  reading  the  scriptures 
Mk  the  peqple,  and  performing  the  publick  offices  of  religion  in 
a  language  which  they  do  not  understand,  it  required  but  a 
.  amall  share  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  reflection,  and  comrtifon 
sense,  to  enable  them  to  discover*  The  manifeHt  inconsistency 
of  .the  poractice,  which  had  been  introduced,  bad  gradually 
sfu'ead)  and  iwas  at  last  become  universal,  of  administrating  the 
^^ucharist  to  the  people  in  one  kind  only,  the  bread,  (the  in- 
coaaistency^  of  this .  I  say)  with  the  express-  words   of  the 


jnsjdtutioQEi^recorded  m^no  f«i9^er-th9)i  four  bqpknictftioiaptwia;^ 
Kbe  exorbitaqt  poMrer  and  icamuQiUea,  .whlch^  •thi^%ig^  the  cm 
inioal^  a9  well  as  ,weak^  iudulgcnc^  o£^the.»e<ttlaj;.pOMcxav 
clfirgymen  had  obiaiaed,  ^uad  of  which  they*  rmflt^aa  bad  ar 
use*  afforded  matter  of.  loud  anfl  uQiver«al  outcry  *    : 

For  some  centuries  bpfore.  Luther?s  da^^.tbefie^and  tfaa 
like  corruptions,  had  beeu  the  subjQiPt  of  oomplatnt  aacLnuti^ 
xour  ia  various  places*  Butlfrom  the  time  of  Wiji$Uiffi'&  pceacb^ 
Htg  ia  England,  an4  sending  abroad  his  .sencimeotft  tx>  tini 
world  in  Latin  tracts,  which  was.  near  sl  c^nturjr.  9mA  a  haUf 
before  the  reformation,  men's  attention  was  roceedr  to.  suclt 
topicks,  and  people  grew  bolder  every  day  in  speaking  out 
their  opinions.  What  they  bad  ventured  only  to  mutter,  as; 
it  were,  in  a  whisper  before^  they  did  not  hesitate  to  proclsum; 
in  the  most  publick  manner.  You  know  the  influence  whicb 
Wickliff 's  doctrine  had,  even  in  the  remote  kingdom  o£  Bc^ifi^r 
ima,  and  the  unhappy  fate  (I  mean  to  outward  apuearance)  ofi 
his  two  famous  disciples,  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  all  things  they  adhered  to  the  opinions  of 
die  celebrated  English  doctor*  But  as  in  what  relates,  to  the- 
eorruptions  of  the  church,  and  of  the  clergy,  the  exorbitance/ 
and  abuse  of  ecclesiastick  power^  they  were  evidently  his  foK' 
lowers ;  so  by  his  writings  and  example  they  were  emboli>. 
dened  to  give  an  open  testimony  to  the  truth,  in  their  native: 
country,  and  to  seal  it  with  their  blood  in  Consumce^  This, 
though  it  be  not  considered  as  the  era  of  the  reformation,  for. 
it  happened  about  a  century  before  the  publick  remonstraacea 
of  Luther,  is  jusdy  regarded  as  having  paved  the  way  for  it» 
Wickliff  had  left  a  seed  of  reformation  in  England,  iffhich  iu 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  combined  rulers,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  to  destroy.  The  martyrdom.of  Hues  and  Jerome 
by'  the  Romish  sanhedrim,  at  Constance,  confederated  with  the> 
imperial  authority  basely  prostituted  in  violation  of  plighted* 
faith,,  through  the  accursed  casuistry  of  those  bloody  smdt 
deceitful  men,  proved,  as  in  primitive  times,  the  means  o£ 
promoting,  and  not  of  obstructing,  the  cause.  In  short,  meo- 
were  now  arrived  at  such  a  measure  of  knowledge,  as  ren«> 
dered  the  methods  employed  to  keep  their  minds  in  subjec« 
tion,  formerly  so  successful,  perfecdy  ridiciilous.  The  clergy^ 
had  lest  that  v^eneration  and  respect  from  the  people,  whiclt: 
mere  external  trappings,  and  arrogant  pretensions,  hod  cmce: 
been  found  sufficient  to  secure  to  them.  Nay,  sa  ma^b  were^ 
the  sentiments  of  many  df  the  laity  changed  in  regard  to 
those  articles,  that  the  spiritual  denunciatiom  aad  cuisca^ 
(when  unaided  by  the  secular  arm)  which  would  have,  made 
their  forefathers  tremble,  served  only  to  make  them  smile. 
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TI1U8  stood  matters,  in  regard  to  religion,  throughout 
Europe,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  men  of 
discernment,  than  that  Christendom  was  ripe  for  a  revolution 
in  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  seemed  only  to  wait  for  a 
fafiroUrable  occasion.  Such  an  occasion,  the  avarice  of  pope 
Leo  the  tenth,  and  the  impiety,  as  well  as  indiscretion,  of  his 
ministers  and  agents,  soon  iuiliished.  The  use  that  was 
made  of  that  o<icasion,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it,  I  shall 
briefly  consider  in  my  next  lecture. 


ittt  LECTITRES  OK      ^        ' » 


LECTURE  XXVIlf. 


XN  spite  of  all  the  endeavoixn,  so  assiduously  used  by  Rome, 
to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  understanding,  and  to  keep  men^a 
minds  in  bondage,  in  spite  of  all  her  affected  mystetiousnesa 
in  religious  offices,  and  even  in  the  lessons  she  gives  pubUckly 
from  the  word  of  God,  by  employing  a  language  unknown  to 
the  vulgar,  in  spite  of  her  prohibitions  with  regard  to  booka^ 
and  her  inquisitions  into  heresy,  it  was  impossible  for  ber-so 
to  exclude  the  dawn  of  truth,  now  riung  On  the  worlds  after , 
a  long  and  dreary  night  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  aa  to 
prevent  the  diacovery  both  of  the  weakness  of  her  empire^ 
and  of  the  badness  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands* 
Men  were  become  at  length  pretty  generally  disposed,  to  listen 
to  those,  who  declaimed  against  their  spiritual  guides,  whose 
faults  they  could  not  now  avoid  perceiving.  They  no  looger 
entertained  for  them  the  blind  veneration,  -  wherewith  ttey 
had  formerly  been  affected.  Nay,  they  seemed  to  be  running 
fast  into  the  opposite  extreme,  thkt  of  entertaining  for  their 
ecclesiastical  superiours  an  immoderate  aversion  and  coo« 
tempt.  The  pride,  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  the  laziness, 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  clergy  were  never-failing  topicks  of 
satire  every  where. 

If  things  had  not  been  in  this  train,  when  Luther  began  his 
pablick  declamations  against  the  validity  of  indulgences,  and 
other  powers,  which  Rome  had  usurped  over  the  christiflA 
people,  converting  their  ignorance  and  brutishness  into  usefi^dl 
engines  for  filling  her  coffers  ;  that  great  reformer  had  nev^ 
been  so  successful  amongst  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people, 
as  he  evidently  proved.  Bat  as  the  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  of  the  much  greater  part  of  his  heari»9  perfectly 
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eonfirmed  the  severest  of  his  censures,  he  found  "no  difficulty 
in  fixing  their  attention,  and  in  exposing,  to  the  conviction  of 
many,  the  total  want  of  support  from  scripture,  reason,  and 
antiqujtty,  of  the  arrogant  claims  to  dominion,  which  had  been 
raised  by  their  spiritual  guides.  It  is  indeed  manifest,  that 
when  Luther  first  assumed  the  character  of  reformer,  he  had 
no  intention,  nor  even  idea,  of  proceeding  so  far  as  he  after- 
wards foutid  himself  under  a  necessity  of  going.  He  first 
struck  only  at  the  abuse,  which  had  proved  the  immediate 
handle  of  examining  the  papal  prerogatives.  And  though 
from  the  beginning  he  did  not  ascribe  to  the  pope  that  omni- 
potence, which  has  not.  very  decently  been  attributed  to  him 
by  the  canonists,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  disput- 
ing his  primacy,  or  even  his  supremacy,  in  any  sense  short  of 
absolute  despotism. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  him,  and  his  followers,  under 
which  denomination  the  Romanists  are  wont  to  include  all 
proiesj^ants,  that  he  himself  af^ealed  to  the  pope  from  the 
judgment  of  his  antagonists.,  that  he  declared  repeatedly^  that 
lie  would  be  determined  by  his  judgment ;  and  yet,  when  hi« 
holiness  interposed,  and  gave  judgment  on  the  question  in 
debate,  he  did  not. depart,  in  the.  smallest  circumstance,  from 
the  doctrine  he  had  maintain^  in  direct  contradiction  to  that 
judgment.  The  tmth^  I  believe,  is :  when  Luther  declared 
his  submission  to  Rome,,  he  spoke  sincerely,  though  unadv is* 
edly :  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  reasons  which  had  infiu^ 
f need  his  opinion  were  exceedingly  plain,  and  could  not  fail 
to  influence  the  pontaif 's,  when  examined  seriously.  I  do  not 
question,  that  he  was  then  willing;  t4>  impute. the  scandals  and 
abuses  committed  in  preaching  the  indulgences,  more  to  the 
instruments  employed  than  to  the  employer ;  and  persuaded 
himself,  that  when  the  pope  should  be  informed  of  the  whole^ 
he  could  not  avoid  being  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  his 
agents,  and  would  justify  Lother,  so  far,  at  least,  as*  either 
to  recal,  or  to  qualify,  the  powers  which  had  been  given 
fn  relation  to .  indulgences,  and  to  pronounce  no  censure 
on  the  principles,  which,  on  this  subject,  had  been  maintain- 
ed by  that  appellant.  Perhaps  he  even  thought  that,  through 
the  superintendency  of  providcnce4  (for  at  that  time  beseems 
to  have  entertained  no  sentiments  hostile  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  church  government)  such  a  scandal  would  be  prevent- 
ed, as  the  publick  justification  of  a  doctrine  of  the  most  per- 
nicious tendency,  disseminated  by  many  of  the. monks  on  this 
occasion. 

But  whatever  was  his  Opinion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  which 
would  be  held  by  Rome,  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  egregiously 


diaappoiotad.    His  doctrine  was  solemnly  fmalhemati^^ed  and 
condemned  by  the  pope  as  heretical ;  he  himself  wis  tdiii^, 
manded,  within  a  limited  time,  to  recant,  oh  pain  6f  incui^-^ 
ring  all  the  censures  and  punishments  denounced  agaiiiatoh- 
stinate  hereticks*    Luther  then  but  too  plainly  perceived,  that 
he  had  not  sufficiently  known  himself,  when  he  professed  such 
implicit  submission  to  the  pope.     By  his  preaching  and  publi- 
cations he  had  Involved  himself  in  controversy,  and  brought^ 
a  number  of  adversaries  upon  him.    This  set  him  upon  mi^ 
(j^uiring  into  the  foundations  of  the  received  doctrine,  and  eaf^' 
amining  the  fabjrick  of  ecclesiastick  dominion  which  had  beeii] 
erected.     Both  these  be  had,  before  that  time,  received  a^' 
submissively  as  any  the  most  implicit  son  of  the  church.    Nei^\ 
ther  of  them  could  bear  a  critical  examination.    Of  this,  th^ 
further  he  went^  he  had  the  fuller  evidence. 

It  was  not  easy  for  any  man,  especially  a  man  of  so  sanguine 
a  temper,  and  of  so  great'  acuteness,  to  confine  himself 
entirely  to  those  topicks,  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate.  W<t^ 
must  be  sensible,  it  would  have  been  the  more  difficult,  when 
t^e  humour  of  his  antagonists  is  duly  considered.  They  ar- 
gued from  principles  generally  received  at  the  time,  and 
which  he  thought  himself  under  a  necessity  either  to  admit  or 
io  deny.  This  led  him  to  inquire  into  those  principles,  and 
tW  inquiry  oft^n  terminated  in  a  detection,  as  lie  thought,  ot 
tlieir  falsehood.  He  was  too  honest,  and  too  intrepid,  not  tb 
4vow  the  discovery,  and  this  always  engaged  him  in  a  rie^^ 
Controversy.  The  scholastick  art  of  ^disputation  then  in  vogue; 
which  abounded^  with  subtle,  but  unmeaning,  distinc- 
tions, might  have  given  him  considerable  assistance  in  eluding 
the  address  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  without  explicitly  de^J 
daring  himself  on  several  points,  w^ich  they  had  very  artfulfy- 
dragged  into  the  dispute.  That  this  should  be  their  method 
we  cannot  be  surprised.  The  more  articles  of  the  received 
doctrine  they  could,  by  plausible  inference,  show  his  princi- 
ples to  be  subversive  of,  the  more  they  exposed  him  to  popu- 
lar odium,  and  embarrassed  him  for  a  reply.  The  success^ 
however,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  writings,  was  so  fef 
beyond  expectation,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  from  goin^ 
as  far  into  every  question  as  his  adversaries  could  desire. 
;  Nay,  now  that  he  was  led  into  the  discussion,  now  that 
Borne  had  gone  all  the  lengths  which  his  enemies  could  de- 
sire, now  that  the  rupture  was  complete,  he  seemed  forward 
to  examine  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  He  was  no  longer  de- 
sirous of  keeping  any  measures  with  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. The  whole  fabrick  appeared  ruinous.  No  sound- 
i^fis  in  tijie  materials  of  which  it  had  been. raised.     Rptten^ 
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tti^s  was  dfisceiiiible  In  every  part.  In  spite  of  all  the  arts  oF' 
His  eneknies,  who  to  argument  were  not  slow  in  employing' 
ifiiE^re  formidable  weapons,  in  spite  df  the  pbwer^  as  wellaa' 
niimbin  of  those  he  had  to  contend  with,  his  doctrine  spread 
aiid  gained  proselytes  every  day*  Among  these  were  some 
of  high  rank  and  consideration,  who  were  able  to  protect  him^ 
and  did  protect  him,  against  all  the  dangers  with  which  he' 
was  environed*  The  influence  of  his  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  barely  by  the  converts  which  he  made*  The  con*' 
vcffsion  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  principalities  to  his  systeiti^ 
though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only  e£Fect  of  hisi  teaching.  It^ 
waked  men  thoroughly  out  of  that  profound  sleep^  in  which' 
the  understandings  of  the  far  greater  part  lay  butied,  an4 
roused  a  spirit  of  inquiry^  that  has  not  been  without  effect  in 
countries  which  still  continue  Roman  catholick,  in  huihaniz-* 
ing  the  spirit,  and  bringing  even  their  theologians  to  extenu«* 
ate,  by  refined  explanations,  not  dreamt  of  in  former  ages^^ 
the  absul'dities  of  popery  itself. 

It  has  been  objected  to  protestants,  that  Luther  preserved 
noi  uniformity;  or  even  consistency,  of  conduct,  with  regard 
to  Rome:  that  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  what* 
ever  sentence  she  should  pronounce,  before  it  was  prbnountcd^ 
i^nd  paid  no  regard  to  common  decency  afterwards  {  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  much  transported  by  passion  and  resentment^ 
as  to  give  vent  to  the  grossest  scurrilities  and  abuse  i  nay^ 
that  adopting  the  very  spirit  Of  that  power  against  i^ich  he 
declaimed,  he,  as  it  were,  erected  himself  into  a  counter* 
pope,  retaliated  upon  the  Roman  pontiff",  by  returning  excom* 
aiunication  for  excommunication,  and  burning  the  pope's  bttUft 
and  decretals,  in  return  for  the  burning  of  his  books. 

Rational  protestants  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowled^  both  the 
ihconsistency  of  his  conduct,  and  the  violence  of  his  passion* 
Their  faith  standeth  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.  It  pleased  God  to  make  men  the  instrumental 
of  effecting  the  wonderful  revolution,  which,  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  was  to  be  produced.  And  doubtless,  those 
men  are  entided  to  some  honour,  on  account  of  the  character 
which  they  bore,  and  the  virtues  which  they  displayed^  as  in* 
atruments  of  providence  for  promoting  our  goodi^  They  ser* 
ved  as  monitors  from  God,  for  rousing  our  attention  to'the 
dangers  wherewith  we  were  surrounded,  for  bringing  us  to  as* 
Bert  the  rights  of  men,  and  of  christians,  of  using  tne  reason 
which  God  hath  given  us,  in  judging  for  ourselves,  in  what 
concerns  our  highest  interest,  ior  time  and  for  eternity.  But 
dien,  we  say,  they  were  sent,  not  to  command  us  to  receive 
the  dectrinc  of  eternal  life  implicitly  from  them,  bat  to  e^- 
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die  Wft0  teifck  the  $crjfiure»«  to  iiiquir^  mddeekk  Smuofm 
m1vq»»  Their  >ii)terpo«itioB«  in  offering  their  seiBtiiniBnts  ioi 
coniradiction  to .  their  auperiours^  could  be  defended  oply  oi^ 
tk«  right  of  private  judgment,  and  on  this  fundamental  tenetr 
that  God^  having  given  ufe  his  wriuen  word  for  our  jule,  ha4 
aeett  tio  necesaicy  for  empowering  any  man^  or  iHimher  of  me% 
to  serve  as  an  infallible  interpreter  of  his  will,  A  characteiv 
th^rrfore,  which  they  had  declared  .unnecessary^  and  whicih^ 
they  found  no  man  or  society  entitled  to  assume*  they  could  not^ 
<;oiMistently  arrogate  to  themselves*  And  if  any  of  them  |M'e« 
«imed  to  do  so^  or  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  implied  th»  pr^ 
auftiptioa^  they  were  entitled  to  no  re|^rd  from  their  hearcsa* 
Protestants^  so  far  from  asserting  the  infallibility  of  the  reform 
ners^  do  not  affirm  that  they  were  inspired.  They  were  adf« 
monishers,  not  dictators.  If  even  of  the  apostles,  who  wera 
endowed  with  the  miraculous  gifts  of  |l^  spirit,  and  often  both 
spoke  and  wfote  by  inspiration,  much  more  of  the  reformecsf 
concerning  whom  the  same  things  cannot  be  aftrmed,  we  ought 
lo  be  followers  no  further  than  they  were  of  Christ.  They 
Ipoke  as  to  wise  men*— it  belonged  to  the  hearers  to  judgs^ 
what  they  said. 

It  is  admitted  elso  ts  undeniable^  that  the  reCanners,  who 
Iroee  ^p^t  tlie  aa^ie  tia»e  in  different  places,  differed  on  several 
arti<^eB  in  the  doc^uine  which  they  taught.  This  was  partioa^ 
larily  the^cusetaf  l^ttther  and  Zuinglius,  the  two  earliest.  An 
loi^g  aa  they  confined  themaelves  to  the  abuses  which  had,  from 
worldly  motives,  been  introduced  into  the  church,  there  was  A 
wonderful  harmoi^  among  them  alL  The  sale  of  indidgenoeap 
tkie  eefibacy  of  the  clergy  etilbneedby  canon,  the  witUboldinf 
of  the  eocharisticnl  cap  from  the  peof^,  the  religious  servicf^ 
Ia  ani^ndcjaown  lK>ngue»  the  worship  ps«d  to  images  and  relicks, 
the  invocatton  of  saiats  end  angela,  the  clericid  usurpatjoos  of 
•c<cula2r  tpa'wei^  ^e  rendering  of  clnirch  cenaures  subservicm 
to  the  avarice  aild  ap&bition  of  eedesiasticks,  were  practical 
l^oiniptions  m  worship  and  discipline,  wherein  aU  di^  ceform^ 
efs  Were  agiieed*  In  thjsse  points,  and  several  others  a«ftch.^ 
^^)ee,  a  aoajoi^tyof  thef>eople  would,  I  am  persuadc4«  m 
most  christinn  -coua tries,  have  been  fioHDod  to  coocuc  .r 

.  .We  oaght  to  consider  it  as  a  very  strong  proof  of  this»  thfi 
eome  ^  <bose  articles  hud  iiffbrded  matter  of  general.cow* 
flaint  for  a  loi%  time  before.  Thus  the  permitting  of  thu 
clergy  to  mntry,  the  aUpwing  >of  the  cup  to  the  ps^^,  the 
fifrfomiing  of  die  re%rotts  oflkes  in  the  lu^piage  of  ifaa 
coantry^  bad  affblnied  matter  of  application  to  popes  andcoim* 
oils  for  more  than  a  century  h»ck«  la  regard  to  the  eorruft 
«Me  so  Aiigraail;^  made  of  excommiinio^uons  andind^alg^eei^ 
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the  scaadaA  was  in  a  manner  universal ;  nor  was  cltere  a  coan^ 
tepy ;  pircivince,  or  eity  of  ocrtc,  w4i«ve  there  wete  mot.  frequMtf: 
-VMinnui!!  aigaibist  (iie  e«x)<rbitaat  p^wer  and  w^aitk,  and  the 
^tfonseqaent  laziness  im4t  arrrogance,  ml  churehps«tt.  J^nd  if 
tilesr idolatries  and  supeitstitious  laaagiBS  did  «iot  excite  dm  like 
^nerai  offeacie^  it  is  mafre  to  be  ascribed  to  thia  amsider^tioo^ 
atant  the  knowledge  of  the  acriptttiies  had  hardly  fet  d^^ceskledt 
<%o  the  lower  ranks.  But  we  mky  vest  assured  of  it^  that  the 
-iiiierease  of  tfariB  knowledge,  and  <ihe  decrease  of  si»per(^$kioA 
gnd  idohtry,  must  iHwe  aecotn^sanNd  each  other. 
-^  Whea^a  man  enters  keenly  ituo  eontnwersy  on^iaf  suhfvef, 
*ir  ia  tmposaible  to  say  (ooleas  he  is  uncoininfwiy  ciitcjims{)eet^ 
Immt  §»  it  may  cairy  him.  It  geKeradtyieadS'to  the  diiacassio^ 
^^pffestions  little  connected  wkh  that  which  faegmi'die  dia^ 
pilte.  Iti  lAiis  watfare,  a  man  is  «o  4niiGh  at  the  aaepcy  of  4ri# 
Miaagonlst,  that  if  he  eater  imo  it  with  more  warmth  i^ap  Hn^ 
-«Umftpectionv  he  will  fdlow  his  enemy  that  be^ay  fight  hi«Mf 
'i|vfce«i»o^v<er  he' shall  shelter  hiwiself  |  and  in  lliis  way,  hQ«k 
WAonhattants  eometobe  soon  off  tfa^  gronnd  o»  trfa«:hi!he  co«n^ 
tot^began^  Exactly  such  a  d^pittant  was  Luther.  And  thte 
^siaftytbe'iliklvia  a  great  nueasKire,^  ill  whohada  leading  hand 
ink  the  reformation.  T-o  oonqner  the  foe,  wheitever  iv^  waf^ 
iMM^t  'ei'e^tltey  wefie  aware,  to  6e  miarean  ohjeot  tb  them,  chaii 
90  dnn^  hittti  off  the  'field,  and  httf  poaaessten  of  «t.  in  eon- 
-woquence  of  thito  tendency,  <^y  weve4)ftt«l«dive4!ted<feom  the 
Mbjeou  fVom  plain  and  prac^i<!sd  questions,  bbth^pamies  soon 
tttimed  ^ide  into  •the  diirk  jv&Gosses  of  mdtafAiysicfcs,  wheiNb 
^ey  ^iekly 'be<^;(^ilder6d  'diemsdvies  in  a  'lubyrlaih  <if  wprdn. 
^Snchwas  the  nphappy  <:oneeqaen<0e ,  df  ^ieir  44giliatf«kig  ^fi 
(ribatinse,  not  co  say  aiMm^Uigibie,  foia«s  of  s<ftio^stidt  ifheoilo- 
«gy,  therein  k  might  aJPKen  ^dmit  a  dotibt,  whether  the  «ame 
^ng  was  meant  by  them  under  d^lfe#nnt  Jt^nesai^s^^riillf- 
ievent  Aings  under  the  same  expression  {  ^nay,  ^ometimM 
-<iAie«her  eilriher  "party  iMid  any  meaning  at  all  ^o  what  he  es^d. 
though  the  Teform^er$,  and  Luther  in  ^jartientar,  were  fall* 
4i^om  bdia^  ^defieianft  •tn  the  po#e##«of  re^soaaing^jihcpir  wt¥R 
Men  "of  strong  passroos,  and  gr^ac  ardour  df  spirit.  1M^  ^ntf^ 
•4ered  <tbem  Hable  to^be  idirawn  off  &6m  the  sUlijeGC ;  and,  vAkk 
4ieated  wiA  contradiction,  to  go  Budi  lengths  as  cool  re4eett6h 
%oifld  not  ^uMify.  We 'Ought  to  remenfiber  too,  that,  -bcAng 
nafeoleaiasfeic^ks^^some^of  them  regulars,  they^had  ^beeii  inured 
%>'«B  the  s^lhriastick  quibbles  and  chicanery  In  vogue  at  thib 
^time,  and^from  whkh  it  was  im^poeitfibte,  that,  without  a  m\M^ 
jAa,  4^ey  should  entirely  emancipate  tiieiasiAt>es.  >We  ought, 
fllee,46  «iaAe*alIow«l»#i36^rMl09ie  Ihedlogiefat  ^itiii^ae,  tri^ 


.  whieh.  their  minds  had  beea  atrosgJfF  prepotoetseii^  tongriiefora 

:  they  thought  of  a  breach  with  Kome.       . 

Of  this  ftort  of  rooted  prejudicea  w«8  the.  d^ctaritie  Qf:idio 

•  real  presence^  as  it  was.  caUed  with  the  reform^  Luther^ 
This,  on  th6  one  hand,  seems  with  him  to  hi^ve  been  a  faaroai- 
lite  principle,  at  the  same  time  that*  on  the  other^  thehatsved 
he  hadxootracted  to  Rome,  made  him  that  he  could  not  bcasr 
to  ihink  of  agre^ng  with  her  almost  in  any  thing*  Xherefo^ 
Aoogh  he  : would  have  a  r^al  presence  of  Christ*  in  the  euchh 
fist,  it  must  not  be  the  popish  real pre9ence.  ,Hi^  ingentiii^ 

:  ^ooti  devited  another.  Accordingly,  tramubeUmtiiOion ,  was 
rejected,  and  camukatantiatian  adopted  in  its  stead% .  That  is, 
,the  bread  and  wine  were  not  trAns^bstantiatedv.or  chnnigad 
into  the  substance  of  the  body  and.  blood  of  Christ,  butx  the 
body  a«d  blood  of  Christ  were  consubstantiated,  that  is,  iap* 
luaUjr  present  in,  with,^  and  under,  the  elemeiyts^of  bread  and 
iWine,  and  were  therefore  literally  eaten  and  dtunk  by  the  codi* 
munioants.    In  no  part  of  Luther's  conduct  does  he  jippear 

^0o  extravagant  as  in  this  absurd  conceit,  as  to  which  liigl^ 
with  the  bishop  of  Meaux^  that  it  has  all  the  disadvantagiM^ 

.  which  the  Romanists,  and  the  Sacramentariansy  charge  on  one 
jaaother,  without  having  a  single  advantage  that  can  be  claimod 
by  either*  It  has  all  the  absurdity  which  the  latter  charge  upon 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  same  body  existing 
in  different  places  at  the  same  time^  and  inasmuch  as  it  repne* 
aents  a  substance  existing  without  its  accidents,  or  under  the 
•accidents  .of  another  substance*  but  has  not  the  advantage  i>f 
.simplicity  .which  the  Romish  dcK^^trine  has,  in  interpreting  litt^ 
rally  the  wmrds.  This  ia  my  body^  The  expression,  on  th^ 
Ludieran  hypothesis,  ought  to  have  been,  not  ThU  is  my  bed^y 
but  /»,  rvithy  and  under j  this  is  my  body.  For  they  maintahi, 
that  the, bread  remains  Ainchangcd,  and  is  that , which  is /Ken, 
touched,  and  tasted ;  but  that  the  body  of  Christ,  the  same 
which  be  had  upon  the  earth,  and  has  n<^w  in  heaven,  acconijpa^ 
isies  the  bread«  It  has  all  the  obsisurity  which  the  Romai^ats 
charge  upon  the  Sacramentarians,  nay,  a  great  deal  more^ifi- 
.^smuch  as  the  words  are  to  be  understood  neither,  accomting 
,to  the  letter,  nor  according  to  any  figure  of  speech  eyer  heald 
^  before.  For,  by  their  account,  it  is  neither  literally  (^hri^ 
body,  nor  figuratively  the  sign  or  symbol  of  hb  body ;  but  it 
is  something  with  which  his  body  ia  accompanied*  Indeed, 
this  novel  hypothesis  is,  in  every  view,  so  extravagant,  thfitit 
is  impossible  to  conceive  whence  it  could  have  originated,  hot 
from  the  collision  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  real  presence^  toid  a  violent  incUnatitisi 
to  dissent  from  Rome)  as  much  as  possible,  on  tverjr  aubjeot. 
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•   '  Thrctetotyversi^f  m.wliieh  this  ftovdty  6i  e«fiisub«liini%Mfe>n 

involved  him^not  only  with  the  papists,  but  iiith  the  2uingli^ 

mxBy  and  othor  reformers,  drew  him  at  last  to  take  refuge  in  a 

!.doctruie^  .if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary,  the  ubiq^ty, 

^at  i«,  the  omnipresence,  and  consequently,  the  immensity, 

-inf  the  body  and  numan  nature  of  Christ:  hence  they/itie^ 

icalled  uhiquitariam*      This  monstrous  hypothe$is  was  im^ 

.  «gined  to  remove  all  difficulties ;  as  though  a  less  absurdky  (if 

.4jiere  be  degrHes^.in  absurdities)  could  be  removed  by;subM|« 

Jti^ng  a  greatel-  in  its  placie*    But  if  this  did  in  fact  ^lye  Ae 

^difficulty,  in  regard  to  this  presence  of  Chriat  in  the  euthamt, 

.itaoUed  it  by  winihilattng  the  sacrament*     For  what,  I  pr^y, 

.^m^rXhax  hypothesiavwere  the  sacramental  elements  t  -They  wiU 

not  call  them  ^ignSy^HT  figures,  for  that  suits  only  the.  lan^uiigp 

«f:<those  whom  they  denominated  sa^ramentariana*    They 

i^Quld  not^  with  the  church  of  Rome,  call  them  the  ideptidal 

ib^y^jand  blood*  of  Christ ;  for  they  do  not  think  the  elementa 

^{^sliang^  ^or  •  transubBtantiated*     They  remain  as  they  wave« 

-Avd  ijf  they  should  call  thepi  barely  accompaniments  of  the 

:  JlQid^  smd  blood  of  Christy  wherein  do  they  raise  them  above 

NlHiy  0ther  kind  of  foo4;'for  according  to  the  ubiquitarii^n 

<  doctrine,  the  body  a,nd  blood  of  Christ  being  every  where,  nrtiy 

be  J]t|«tty  said  to  be  in,  withy  and  under ^  every  morsel  we  eat, 

tflnd  ^¥ery  drop  of  liquor  wt  drink,  and  every  breath  we  draHir.. 

:liist^ad  of  raising  the  sacrament,  therefore^  by  this  extrava^ 

ganl;^  condeption,  they  destroy  the  distinction  between  it  and 

»exery  ordinary  meal.     Nothing  more  common,  when  one  at^ 

jmnxpts  to  explain  what  is  inexplicable,  and  to  defend  what  is 

•^surd,  than  to  multiply  absurdities,  as  one  advances^  and  to 

t^ve  one's  self  every  moment  more  nonsense  to  explain,  and 

mpre  to  defend* 

<^    Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  by  these  free  remarks  on  that  fir^t 

.and  most  eminent  reformer,  I  mean  either  to  lessen  his  chof 

ra^ter^^or  to  depreciate  his  work.     Few,  on  the  contrary,  haVc 

%  greater  veneration  for  the  one,  or  set  a  higher  value  on  the 

pother.  .  Luther  had  certainly  great  qualities  and  virtues:  he 

Jiad  also  great  faults ;  but  the  former  much  preponderated. 

^His  penetration  and  abilities  were  considerable*     I  mean  his 

knowledge,  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  disputation,  and  his 

readiness  in  finding  resources,  even  in  the  greatest  difficulties. 

.But  these  are  only  intellectual  talents;  he  was  largely  supplied 

witb.  those  active  virtues,  which  are  necessaryfor  putting  ttWe 

afore^iiamed  qualities  to  the  best  account.     An  unconqnera^e 

a^eal  for  what  he  .believed  to  be  truth,  constancy  in  Tnaintafti* 

ing.  it^  intrepidity  in  facing  danger,  an  indefatigable  industry 

^inf.eiiAplipying  every  opp9i«tunity  tbait  offered  for  exp6s?ng''e=f- 

jrour  and  superstition,  and  defending  what  he  thought  the  un- 
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ftdnhemted  re1i]gk»ti  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  biB  •ritt««/irere 
not  wuhoat  (fefects.  Nay,  his  great  qiudxtiee  th^mtehne*  w«nr 
not  untaifited  with  tfaoae  ricc^s,  to  which  they  «r«s  thocigb^  tii^, 
-bear  an  affinity*  His  logical  acuteness  sometioaee  degeaera^ed 
into  chicane.  But  this  was  the  fault  of  the  :a^e  he  lined,  in, 
and  of  his  educfeition.  His  zeal,  and  tbe  warmth  of  his  tem*^ 
^per,'  often  betrayed  him  imo  an  un^ustifiabie  violence*  Uk 
ttiagtianitnity  was  no^  uminctared  witii  pride  and  ivseataaiom^t^ 
Hi^  transports  of  rage,  and  evett  his  biiffomierieBy  against  the* 
))Ope,  did  unspeakable  injury  to  his  <mtBe  with  the  wiser  4ta4L 
iAo^  hitettigeiit  part  of  mankiiid  $  'ev«tn  wirit  those  who  deit«^ 
fd  nothing  more  ardevitly  tk«n  a  refiprtnation  from  the  oomip« 
%!ons  which  prievaikd,  and  a  •defeticis^of  cfaritftiaiitihitrty  againib 
ikt:  loo  wen  established  tyranny 'of  fic^mmmceir  superioan*^ 
H(s  perseverance  wduld,  perhaps,  on  sottve  occnsiiotts,  be  momi 
f^operly  termed  obstinat^.  W*bta  he  had  once  {AiUkfchp 
Hopported  a  tenet,  he  ^seemed  inisapaUe  of  lending  an  insMvtilft 
•ear  tt>  any  thing  adtranced  in  opposition  ti&  it*  In  4hoM,^WMt  4ie^ 
^td^  And  w4uit  Ike  was,  notwithstanding  /bis  ^ifonir&i  jua4p 
lilerit  our  admiration,  e$ptecia%  when  w«  consider  thte  tam^ 
in  which,  and  the  people  amongst^  Whom  he  ii^red;  I  M|f? 
add,  the  kind  of  education  4ie  had  obtained.    ^  ^?, 

No^rue  prdtestsatt«con9fders4mn,  <>r  any  of  tiKe  reibf ai^eia^ 
as  either  apostle  or  evangelist*      ft  is  a  fundai9*entf^  priadifdte> 
^th  suth,  to  call  no  man  upon  die  earth  ma^er^  kubmimgtim^ 
^e  have  one  master,  one  only  infa^Ilible  teacher,  ia  faeav«%' 
>rho  is  Christ*     All  human  teachers  are  «o  fartlier  <M>  be  re>r. 
^rded,  than  they  appear,  to  the  best  of  our  |«dgment,  on  im^s 
}3artial  examination,  to  be  his  hafterpretysrs,  and  to  speak' -hia^ 
^WOrds.    The  right  of  private  judgment,  ia  opposkicm  to  cA 
human  claims  to  a  dictatorial  authority",  in  matusrs  of  iaith,  as 
a  point  so  essentiill  to  protestantism^  -i^at  were  -it  ta  be  ]p^eav 
tip,  there  would  be  no  possibility  ^  eluding  the'  womt>  vo*- 
proaohes,  with  which  ifhe  Romanist  'charges  the  rc^bnaatiettT^ 
namely,  schism,  sedi^on,  heresy,  rebellion,  and  1  know)ii«tf 
W'hat.     But  if  our  Lord,  the  igreat  author  and  Wisher  erf  iia» 
.  -faith,  had  ever  tneatlt  that  we  shoufld  r^ceivfe  iihpliisiify  its  a#». 
nicies  from  any  human  authority,  he  would  never  ^hafveisoex*', 
pressly  prohibited  our  catling  any  iman  upon  theeaxth  maaMri 
4WShjy^7«5,  leader,  or  guide. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  at  the  time.  •  By^unmi^* 
sal  acknowledgment,  things  were  «fot  as  they  ought  to  be« 
Abuses  and  corruptions  were  on  every  hand  complafned  'ctf, 
And  a  cry  for  reformation  was  every  where  raised^  Sudi^aMt- 
Sif$  Luther,  at  such  a  time,  were  w«^U  entitled  to  a  fair  and.^a-^ 
-licnt  hearing.  But,  on  tJie  other  hand,  the  hearera  were  alaac 
^Bltitled  to  put  this  honour  upon ^heaiseives ;  namely  ^-^sa?^ 
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tsgiif]^  ff hj»t  w«|ft  fppken  both  by  di^m,  aad  by.  their  ^tii^tagonist^^ 

as  spoken  to  wise  men,,  to  wex^  and  judge  whatw^s  sai^ 

We  are  doubtless  now,  when  fbe  ferment  of  disputation  is 

oyer,  in  a  better  situation  for  judging  coolly  aq4  equitably  5« 

tiu;  merits  of  those  extraord  nary  preachers,  than  the  people 

W}k>  lived  IB  that  sige.     And  upon  the  most  deliberate  examU 

option^  I  belieye  the  unprejudiced  will  admit,  that,  with  aljl, 

t^Kir  imperfections,  they  did  unspeakable  service  to  the  inte^ 

if^^ts  of  knowledge,  of  Christianity,  and  of  human  liberty. 

^.Having  said  so-  much  of  their  talents  and  virtues,  I  shali^ 

with  all  the  deference  due  to  the  judgment  of  my  hearei»^ 

trffer  *&  few  things  in  regard  to  their  defects  and  blemishes^. 

particularly  considered  as  teachers.     The  first  I  shall  observe 

is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  education  they  had  rc^ 

4^wed,  aiid  the  habits  to  which  they  were  inured  ;  a  sort  of 

fl^taphysical   reasoning,    or  rather   sophistry,    the  genuipie 

i^WB  of  the  schola^tick  logick,  which  had  fpr  a^es  been  ii| 

vogue,  and  which,  io  some  measure,  tainted  all  their  disputes. 

Tkis  led  them  to  dogmatize. oa  every  poinjt,  and  was  that 

W^iich  first  produced  dissension  among  themselves.     A^  lopg 

^8  they  confined  dieir  declamation  to  church  tyranny,  to  l^ 

correction  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  pr^tice^,  to  tboAf 

clerical  artifices  for  enhancing  power  and  wealth,  whi^h  iv^erc 

aubvershre  of  sound  morality,  they  concurred  harmoaio^i^ 

ip  every  thing;  but  no  sooner  did  they  en^ej  on  th^:  ,eniUeiQ| 

%ad  ui^rofitable  discussion  of  abstruse  and  unedifyinj;  Vi'^^ 

tions,  of  which  holy  writ  has  either  said  nothing,  or  given  pQ 

decision,  than  their  harmony  was  ai  an  end^r  7^^y  anbdivideiS 

Unasediately*     They  alarmed  those  who  were  inclined  to  thiok 

fiavourahly  of  their  cause«     They  made  many  retreat  who  jl^ 

made  Advances.     They  supplied   their  enemi(c«  with  ^a^ 

against  them,  and  made  enemies  of  friends;  inasmuch  an  ma** 

2^  be<:ame  enemies  one  to  another.  Then  arose  the  distipo- 
ens  of  I^utheran^  and  Zuing^ian,  and  Calvinist,  and  $zcr^ 
m^ntarian,  and  Ubiquitarian :  the  first  three  as  imp^yjuig  xh4 
bi^*ely  the  disciples  ol  such  particular  teachers,  but4f^iep^l>4 
tuians  of  different  systems.  By  this  conduct,  alao^  ik^yfwr^ 
nUbed  an  argument  to  dte  common  enemy,  to  whi^  I  do  not 
find  that  any  sect  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  reply.  ^^  If  thc^ 
^^  nice^ndabstracAquestions,^  aaid  the  Romanist,  ^^aboutwhiqh 
^V  you  make  so  great  a  bustle,  are  really  so  essential  to  salva«) 
^^tion0  as  you  pretend,  it  is  impossiblr  that  the  scriptures  c^n 
**  be  so  perspicuous  as  you  account  them,  else  you  would  ,Xkt-» 
^^  ver,  after  a 'Careful  CKamination,,  entertain  sentiments  ^o 
^^  04)po8ite  in  reg9U*d  to  ihose  questions.'*  What  made  the  ftfur 
frnprie^,^  t^air  condnctmore  ^s^ant,  was»  that  they  di4 


Bf>t  treat  those  diilefeiices  in  opinion  as  matters  of  ^fiiiall  'tab*' 
meat,,  as  carious  speculations  with  which  the  pious  and  conv 
templatiye  might  amuse  thiemselves,  but  on  which,  without 
afecting  their  christian  character,,  persons  might  think  diiFei<* 
ently.     Far  otherwise;  they  treated  them  as  equaUy  funda^' 
mental  with  those  which  they  made  the  subject  of  their  decla<<^ 
mations  against  the  coniihon  foe  ;  aod  were  often  transported' 
with  equal  fury  against  one  another,  on  account  of  those  diif«^ 
ferences,  as  they  were  against  him.    "  You  all  appeal'*  (said: 
Erasmus,  whom  they  wanted  to  gain,  and  who  at 'first  appeso**. 
cd  favourable,  being  as  much  an  enemy  to  superstition  and 
ecclesiastick  tyranny  as  an)'  of  them,  you  all  appeal,  said  he)' 
*'  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  whereof  yoii  think  yourselves  true. 
•*  interpreters.     Agree   then   amongst    yourselves   about   iti< 
^meaning,   before  you  pretend  to  give  law  to  the  world.^^ 
"It  is  of  importance,"  said  Calvin,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Melanethon,  **  that  no  suspicion  of  the  divisions  which  arc 
*^  amongst  us  descend  to  future  ages  ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  be« 
"  yond  imagination,  that,  after  having  broken  with  all  the 
^*  world,  we  should,  from  the  beginning  of  our  reformation, 
*' agree  so  ill  amongst  ourselves?    Indeed,  this  bad  agrees 
ment,  as  it  was  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those, 
who  inclined  to  examine  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  so  it  prov«^ 
cd  k  greater  check  tp  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  than  any. 
which  the  open  or  the  secret  assaults  of  their  enemies  had 
yety  either  by  spiritual  weapons,  or  by  carnal,  been  able  to 
give  it. 

But  uttfortuns|tely«  (for  the  truth  ought,  without  respect  of 
persons,  to  be  spoken)  they  had  not  sufficiently  purged  their 
own  minds  from  the  old  leaven  ;  they  still  retained  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  that  corrupt  church  which  they  had  left.  As. 
they  were  men,  we  ought  to  form  a  judgment  of  them  not  on- 
hr  with  candour,  but  with  all  the  lenity  to  which  their  educa« 
tion,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  surmount,  and  the  adversaries,  they  had  to  encounter,  so 
justly  ehtitle  them.  But  as  they  were  teachers  of  religion^ 
we  ought  to  be  at  least  as  careful  not  to  allow  an  excessive  ve« 
Deration  for  their  great  and  good  qualities,  to  mislead  us  into 
a  respect  for  their. errours,  or  to  adopt  implicitly  the  system 
of  any  one  of  them  ;  that  we  must  learn  not  to  think  of  men 
above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one  of  us  be  puffed  up  for 
one  against  another.  The  spirit  of  the  church,  especially  that 
nourished  in  the  cloisters,  was  a  spirit  of  wrangling  and  al- 
tercation. Never  could  any  thing  better  suit  the  unimportant 
and  undeterminable  questions  there  canvassed  by  the  recluses, 
than  the  words  of  the  apostle,  vain  janglings  and  of  positions 
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of  science  falsely  sp  called.     As  therefore  they  Had  not  avoid- 
ed tht^se,  nor  taken  the  ^ostolical  i/varhing  not  to  dote  about  • 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,  they  soon  experienced  in  them* " 
selves,  and^  Jn  their  followers,  the  truth  of  the  apostolical  pre<» 
diction,  that  envy,  contention,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  and 
peVverse  disputings,  would  come  of  them ;  but  that  they  would  ' 
njever  minister  to  the  edifying  of  themselves  in  love  ;  that  so  ^ 
far  would  their  disputations  be  from  answering  the  end,  and  ' 
terminating  their'  diiFerettces,  that  they  would  incessantly  give 
birth  to  new  Questions,  and  would  increase  unto  more  ungodli-  * 
Hess.     This  contentious  spirit,  derived  from  the  schoolmen, ' 
s^d,  commonly  aecompanied  with  spiritual  pride,/  and  a  vitiate  ' 
e^'  understandings  did  not  fail  of  producing  its  usual- conse-' 
fences,  uncharitableness  in  judging  of  others,  on  account 
qf  difference  of  opinion,   and  intolerance  in  the  manner  of 
treating  them.     Of  the  first  of  these,  the  evidences  are  cae« 
1^1  with  the  question^,  and  perfectly  unequivocal ;  and  of  the 
last,  that  is,  of  the  intoleriant  spirit  they  had  retained  of  the' 
diurch  they  had  deserted,  it  must  not  be  dissembled^  that 
they  gave  but  too  manifest  proofs  as  soon  as  they  had  powers 

I  ou  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  me,  wnen  I  add,  that 
it  proceeds  not  from  any  pleasure  in  depreciating,  that  I  have 
ta^en  so  much  of  the  invidious  task  of  exposing  the  blemishes  i 
In  those  truly  meritorious  chatacters^  But  of  men  so  much  ex*  / 
^osed  to  pubiick  view,  and  so  highly  distinguishable,  as  were  ^ 
our  reformers  from  popery,  thete  is  a  considerable  danger  on 
either  side  in  forming  a  wrong  judgment.     One  is,  indeed^ 
that  a  prejudice   against  the  instruments  may  endanger  oar  . 
cohtracting  a  prejudice  against  the  cause.    Of  this  extreme, 
in  this  protestant  country,  I  imagine,  we  are  in  little  danger. 
To  prevent  it,  however^  their  faults  ought  not  to  be  mention- 
ed without  doing  justice  to  their  virtues.    The  other  is,  lest 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  cause  prove  the  source  of  a 
blind  devotion  to  the  instruments.     Of  ^is  extreme^  the  dan* 
gerhereis,  I  think,  very  great.     Nay,  though  different  men'a 
Attention,  according  to  their  various  circumstanc^i  has  been' 
fixed  on  different  instruments  in  the  hand  of  providence,  in 
effecting  the  wonderful  revolution  then  broi^;ht  about,  yet  »i. 
immoderate  attachment  to  one,  or  other,  has  been,  since  the^ 
beginning,  the  rock  on  which  the  far  greater  part  of  protes-^ 
tants  have  split. 
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The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Fjither^s  name,  they  beaur 
witness  of  me.    yobn  x,  25. 


Advertisement. 


It  is  yM  the  vf^^  mr  even  the  chief ^  deeign  of  these  sheets^ 
to  rtfwttthereastming'knd'Objectiom  of  Mr.  Hmne^  "with  regard 
^  fniraolea :  -tbe  €histf  design  of  them  ii^  to  set  the  principal  ar* 
gumtnt  fir  ehfistiimity  in  its  proper  light.  On  a  stibject  thcA 
hath  ifven  so  often  tre&ted^  ^tis  impossihk  tii  avoid  saving  many 
things  .which  haoe  l^en  said  before.  It  may^  however^  with 
reason  be^^rmed^  that^herestiU  remains^  ^n  this  subject^  great 
scope  for  new  observations*  Besides  j  it  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
thkt  ike  €vidmte  cf  any  complex  argument  depends  very  much  on 
the^rder  into  which  the  material  drcwnstances  are  digested^  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed. 

The  Essay  on  Mi>nic)e8  deserves  to  be  considered^  as  one  cf 
theit0std^tngerous  attacks  that  have  been  made  vn  our  reKgion* 
The  danger  results  n9t  solely  from  the  merit  of  the  picc€  ;  it 
)tesult»  imch  fffOre  from  that  of  the  author.  The  piece  rtself 
Hhe  €very  oth^r  work  of  Mr.  Hume^  is  ingeniotts  ;  but  its  merft 
h  mot^  of  the-ordtorial  kind  than  of  the  philosophical.  The  me*' 
rit  'Ofkht  AuMliJdir,  £  acknowledge  is  great.  The  many  useful 
volumes  he  hath  published  of  history,  as  well  as  on  criticism, 
politicks,  an^  trade,  have  justly  procured  him^  with  all  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment^  the  highest  reputation  as  a  writer. 
What  pity  is  ity  that  this  reputation  should  have  been  sullied  by 
attempts  to  undermine  the  foundations  both  of  natural  religion 
and  of  revealed ! 

For  my  own  part^  I  think  it  a' piece  of  justice  in  me^  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  I  owe  the  author^  before  I  enter  on  the 
proposed  examination.  I  have  not  only  been  much  entertained 
and  instructed  by  his  works;  but^  if  lam  possessed  of  any  ta- 
lent in  abstract  reasonings  lam  not  a  little  indebted  to  what  he 
hath  written  on  human  nature,  for  the  improvement  of  that 
talent.  If  therefore^  in  this  tracts  I  have  refuted  Mr.  Hume^s 
Essay,  the  greater  share  of  the  merit  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Hume  himself  The  compliment  which  the  Russian  mo- 
narchy after  the  famous  battle  of  Poltowa^  paid  the  Swedish 
generalsy  when  he  gave  them  the  honourable  appellation  of  his 
masters  in  the  art  of  war,  /  may,  with  great  sincerity,  pay^ 
my  acute  and  ingenious  adversary. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  shall  add  a  few  things  concerning  the  occasion  and  form  of 
the  following  dissertation. 

Some  of  the  princifal  topicks  here  Ssousstd^  were  more  briefly 
treated  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen, 
and  are  now  made  pubUck  at  their  desire^  To  the  end  that  an 
argument  of  so  ^reat  importance  might  be  more  fully  and  freely 
tanvassed  than  it  could  have  been^  with  propriety^  in  a  sermon^ 
it  was  Judged  necessary  to  new^model  the  discourse^  and  to  give 
it  that  form  in  which  it  now  appears^ 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Hume^s  essays  to  xvhich  I  always  refer  in 
thiswork^  i^  that  printed  at  hondon^  in  duodecimo^  1730^  ehti^ 
tledy  Philosophical  essays  cpncemidg  hum»a  umlersUttdxng. 
J  havCy  since  finishing  this  ttacty  seen  a  later  edition, ./»  xifluch 
there  are  a  few  vsu'iations.  ^om  of  them  appeared  to  me  s^ 
materialy  as  to  give  ground  for  ak,cripg  the  quotations  ahdrt* 
ferences  here  used.  There  ijs  indeed  one  alteration,  xvhich  can* 
dour  required  that  I  should  mention/  I  have  accordingly  men* 
tioned  it  in  a  note* 

The  arguments  of  the  essayist  I  have  endeavoured'  to  refute' 
iy  argument*  Mere  declamation  I  know  no  way  of  refuting:^ 
but  by  analyzing  it;  nor.  do  I  conceive  how  inconsistencies  CdEn 
he  answered  otherwise  ttian  by  exposing  them.  In  wc^analysia 
land  exposition,  which^  lown^  J  have  attempted  without  cere^ 
'mony  or  reserve^  an  air  of  ridicule  is  unavoidable  i  but  this  ridi- 
cule, /am'  well  axvare,  if  fmnded  in  misrepresentation,  wilt 
at  last  rebound  upon  myself.  It  is  possible^  that^  in  some 
things  I  have  mistaken  the  author^s  meaning;  I  am  conscious^ . 
that  I  have  noty  in  any  things  designedly  mhrfifTeeiCixttd  ii^ 


/  >  .-'f  ^'-i  '.'  ■  i^'  V  i 


iNTftODUCTION, 


*'  C  HRISTIANITY;'  It  hath  been  said,  "  is  not  founded 
\n  argument."  If  it  were  only  meant  by  these  words,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  could' pot,  by  the  single  aid  of  reasonitig, 
ptoduce  it^  fVill  effect  upon  the  heart ;  every  true  Christian 
would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  them.  No  arguments  unaccom- 
panied by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  can  convert  the 
isoul  from  sin  to  God  5  though  even  to  such  conversion,  argu- 
ments are,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  rendered  subservient. 
Again,  it  we  wefe  to  understand  by  this  aphorism,  that  th^ 
principles  of  put  religion  could  never  have  been  discovered, 
by  the  natural  and  unassisted  faculties  of  majti ;  this  position,  I 
presume,  would  be  as  little  disputed  as  the  former.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  it 
IS  intended  to  insinuate,  that  those  principles,  from  their  very 
nature,  can  admit  no  rational  evidence  of  their  truth,  (and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  avail  our  an- 
tagonists) the  gospel,  as  well  as  common  sense,^  loudly  re^ 
claims  against  it. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  our  religion,  often 
argued,  both  with  his  disciples  and  with  his  adversaries,  as 
with  reasonable  men,  on  the  principles  of  reason*  without  this 
faculty,  he  well  knew,  they  could  not  be  susceptible  either  of 
religion  or  of  law.  He  argued  from  prophecy,  and  the  confor- 
mity of  the  event  to  the  pr^iction*.  He  argued  from  the  tes- 
timony of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prophet  f .  He  argued  from  the  miracles  which  he 
himself  performed  J,  as  uncontrovertible  evidences,  that  Goo 
Almighty  operated  by  him,  and  had  sent  him.  He  expostu- 
lates with  his  enemies,  that  they  did  not  use  their  reason  on 
this  Bubject.  Whyy  says  he,  even  of  yoursehes^  jtidge  ye  not 
what  is  right\\  In  like  manner  we  are  called  upon  by  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  to  act  the  part  of  wise  men  axid  judge  im- 
partially of  what  they  «oy§.  Those  who  do  so,  are  highly  com- 
mended, for  the  candour  and  prudence  they  discover,  in  an  af- 
fair of  so  great  consequence  ^.    We  are  even  commanded,  to 

*  Lake  xxiv.  35.  &&  John  v.  39,  &  46.  f  M^  v.  33,  &  33.  1  John  v.  36. 
«,  25, 37.  Sa  «v.  JO,  U.       I)  L\A^  «i.  57.      J I  Cor  k.  15.      ^  Actt  x?ii.  H. 
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be  altmft  readtfita  ghe  an  muymr  to  m>enf  numtl^ksiHk  %il^ 
reason  rf  our  ho  fie* ;  in  meekness  to  instruct  them  that  oppos&' 
themselves^  ;  and  eariaesthf  to  eomtend  for  the  ftdth  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints^.     God  has  neither  in  natural  nof  ^ 
revealed  religion,  left  himself  xmthotit  a  witness ;  but  has  in  bodi 
given  moral  and  external  ewsdamre,  suffictoAt  to  convince  th»^ 
impartial,  to  silence  the  gainsayer,  and  to  render  ineiic«H»U#' 
the  atheist  and  the  unbeliever.     This  evidence  it  is  our  duty  to 
attend  to,  and  candidly  to  examine.   We  m\l»tprov^aUthi^gs^ 
as  we  are  expressly  enjoined  in  holy  writ,  if  we  would  ever 
hope  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  (f. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise,  not  to  serye  as  an 
apology  for  the  design  of  this  tract,  (the  design  surely  needa 
no  apology,  whatever  the  world  may  judge  of  the  execution) 
but  to  expose  the  shallowness  of  that  pretext,  under  which  th^ 
advocates  for  infidelity  in  this  age  commonly  take  shelter* 
Whilst  therefore  we  enforce  an  argument,  which,  in  support  of 
our  religion,  was  so  frequently  insisted  on  by  its  divine  found- 
er, we  will  not  dread  the  reproachful  titles  ot  dangerous  friends^ 
Or  disguised  enemies  of  revelation.  Such  are  the  tides,  which  the 
writer  whose  sentiments  'we  propose  in  these  papers  to  can- 
vass, hath  bestowed  on  his  antagonists} ;  not,  I  belie  ve^  through 
malice  against  them,  but  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  himself,  or  at 
least  a  lundle  for  introducing  a  very  strange  and  unmeanine 
compliment  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  after  a  v^  bold 
attempt  to  undermine  it.  We  will  however  dp  him  the  justice 
to  own,  that  he  hath  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  retort  the  charge. 
No  intelligent  person,  who  hath  carefully  perused  the  Essay/ 
on  Miracles^  will  impute  to  the  author  either  of  those  ignor 
minious  characters. 

My  primary  intention  in  undertaking  an  answer  to  the  afore- 
said essay,  hath  invariably  been,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power 
to  the  defence  of  a  religion^  which  I  esteem  the  greatest  bles^ 
ing  conferred  by  Heaven  on  the  sons  of  men*  It  is,  at  t^e 
same  time  a  secondary  motive  of  considerable  lyci^ht,  tp  vin- 
dicate philosophy,  at  least  that  most  important  brancl]i  of  it 
which  ascertains  the  rules  of  reasoning,  from  those  ab3vir4 
consequences,  which  this  author's  theory  naturally  Leads  lis  tu^ 
The  theme  is  arduous.  The  adversary  is  both  subtle  and 
powerful.  With  such  an  adversary,  I  should  on  very  unequal 
terms  enter  the  lists,  had  I  not  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
aide  of  truth.  And  an  eminent  advantage  this  doubtless  is* 
It  requires  but  moderate  abilities  to  speak  in  defence  of  a 
good  cause.     A  good  cause  demands  but  a  distinct  exposition 

•iPetwtti.a5.      t3Tim,il25,      4Llu!is3.      ||  I  !I!1|«*.  v.  21.      ^p.aM 
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Vftda  fiidirJiMnns;  aiidwe  mqrMywilh  great  pieprtcty^  it 
^vrill  speak  for  itseli^  But  to  adorn  erroor  with  the  9emt* 
blaace  of  truth,  and  maie  the  worse  appear  the  better  reaeem^ 
r^uires  all  the  art$  of  ingenuity  and  invention ;  arts  in  which 
fiBW  or  none  have  been  .more  ei4>ert  than  Mr  Hume.  It  ia 
UMtch  to  be  regretted,  that  on  some  oceasiona  he  hadi  so  itt 
supplied  them. 


IKS^ 


i^^ 


M  I  R  A  C  L  E  S. 

PARt  t  ! 

Sitraclei  »e  c^Md>le  of  proof  froni  tttiimmxjr^  and  vtiig^iMti 
iniraelea  aife  not  kis  capable  at  tlus  eridence  duw  odi»w  -  * 

SSCTI09J  R 

J^.  Burners  faoduHie  argument  is  founded  on  afabekyfoilmie* 

X  T  is  not  the  aim  of  this  audior  to  evince^  that  miractes,  if 
admitted  to  be  true,  would  not  be  a  sufficietit  evidence  of  a 
divine  misMon.  His  design  is  solely  to  prove,  that  mirsfdes 
which  have  not  been  the  objects  of  our  own  senses,  a^  IdaH 
such  as  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in  attestation  6f^  ixkj 
religious  system^  cannot  reasonably  be  admitted  by  tis,  or  be* 
lieved  on  the  testimony  of  others.  ^^  A  miracle/'  skys  He. 
^  suppcMTted  by  any  human  testimony,  is  niore  properly  a  sub- 
^*  ject  of  derision  than  of  argument."*  Again,  in  the  conchil 
aion  of  his  essay,  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  no  testi« 
^  mony,  for  any  kind  of  miracle,  can  ever  possibly  amount  tp 
^  a  prdbi^Hlity,  much  less  to  a  proof."f  Here  he  concludes 
against  all  miracles.  ^  Any  iind  of  miracle^  are  his  express 
words*  He  seems  however  immediately  sensible,  that  in  as^ 
aerting  this,  he  hath  gcMie  too  far ;  and  therefore,  in  the  end  of 
di^  same  paragraph,  retracts  part  of  what  he  had  advanced  Iiji 
4he*beginning.  **  We  may  establish  it  as  a  maxkn  that  nohu- 
*^  man  teatimony  can  have  such  fitu'ce,  as  to  prove  a  miracfel 
^  and  maJte  it  a  just  foundation  for  any  system  of  religioii.'' 
]^  the  note  on  tl»s  passage^  he  baa  these  words.    ^  I  bej^^e 
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^  limitt^on  here  mMle,  miiy  be  retnarked,  wbeii  I  sacy^  tfant  a 
*^  miracle  cam  never  be  proved,  so  as  ta  be  the  foundauon  of  a 
^system  of  religion.  For  I  own  that  otherwise  there  may 
^'  poa«tbly  be  mif:|H;J«8|  ^  ^olatk^nsr-of  the  uaual  course  of  na- 
^  tare,  of  aoch  a  kind;  as  to  aJdmit  of  proof  from  human  testi*. 
♦•mony/' 

So  much  for  that  cardinal  pbtht,  which  the  essayist  labours 
ao  Btreniiouriy  to  evince ;  and  which,  if  true,  will  not  only  be 
aubversive  of  rev^tion,  anTcceUred  bjrfus,^onlth^  testimony 
of  the  apoatlea,  mid  pr^hets,  and  martyrs  i^  but  tHU  directly 
lead  to  this  general  conclusion :  *•  That  it  is  impossible  for  God 
^  Almighty  to  give  a  revelatxcHU.  attended  with  euch  evidence 
f  that  it  can  be  reasonably  believed  in  after-ages,  or  even  in  the 
f  same  age,  by  any  person  who  bath  not  been  an  eye*witness  of 
f  the  miraciea,  by  which  itis 'supported.' 

Now,  by  what  wonderful  process  of  reasoning  is  this  8tnin|;e 
fp«|daaioit-aade  o«t  ?  Several  tdpicks  have  been  employed  fi^r 
the  puqpooa  hj  this  subde  dbpatant.  Among  Ae^  there  is 
^e  principal  argument  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  set  off 
fo  the  best  advantage*  Here  indeed  he  claims  a  particular 
concern,  having  discovered  it.  himself.  His  title  to  the  honour 
pf  the  discovery,  it  is  not  my  business  to  controvert ;  I  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  conside^tipn  pf  its  importance.  Tp 
^8  end  I  ^all  now  lay  before  the  reader,  the  unanswerable^ 
argument,  as  he  flatters  himself  it  will  be  found ;  taking  thfi 
^eed0m  for  brevity  V sake,  ti»  compendfee  the  reasoifthig,  and 
ItO'Omit  whatever  is  aaid  merely  for  Uhistrationw  To  do  other* 
wise-  would  lay.  me  under  the.  necessi^  of  transcribing  the 
jg^efiter  part  of  the  essay*    •  ^ , 

<  fixperience^'  says  he^  *  is  onr.only  guide  in  reasoning  con- 
5  ceming  matters  ol  fact#.  Experience  is  in  soiife. things  va* 
^.  riajble,.  in  some  things*  uniform,  A  variable  experience  ^vea 
f  ris^  only  to  probability ;  an  umform  experience  amonats  to  a 
f  proo(f  •  Probability  always  supposes  an  opposition  oiFexperi- 
^  ments  and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  over* 
5.  balance  the  other,  and  to.  produce  a  degree  of  evidence  pro- 
\  portioned  tp  the  auperiorit^.  In  such  eases  we  must  balance 
«  the  opposite  experiments,  and  deduct  the  lesser  number  from 
<  the  greater,  in  prder  to  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superioor 
f  evidence}*  Our  belief  or  assurance  of  any  fact  from  the  re- 
Iport  of  eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than 
\  ea^eriencp ;  that  is,  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  human 
^  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  ot  facts  to  the  reports 
^  of  witnesse^y*  Kow,  if  the  £Bict  attested  partakes  ^of  die 
\  marvellous,  if  it  is  such  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  ob- 
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>  senra^im,  hitfe  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of 
*'■  which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes, 
^  and  the  aup^ripur  qap  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force 
^  whi<?h  remains.  The  very  same  principle  of  experience, 
^  which  gives,  us  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  testimon)r 

*  of  witnesses,  gives  us  aIso<|  in  this  case,  another  degree  of 

*  assuranc^e,  against  the  fact  which  they  endeavour  to  establish  ; 
^  from  which  contradiction,  there  netessarily  arises  a  counten^ 
f  poise,  and  mutual  destruction  of  belief  and  authority^.    Fur^ 

*  ther,  if  the  fact  affirmed  by  the  witnesses,  instead  of  being 
^only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous ;  if  besides  the  testis 
f  mony  considered  apart  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire 
^  proof;  in  that  case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the 
«  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force, 
^  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist*    A  miracle  is  a  viola<- 

*  tion  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  expe- 
^  rience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  mirack 
^  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argcunent 
^  from.exjperience  can  possibly  be  imaginedf  •  And  if  so,  it  is 
^  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by 
^  any  proof  whatever  from  testimony.  A  miracle,  therefore^ 
^  however  attested,  can  never  be  rendered  credible,  even  in  the 

*  lowest  degree.'  This,  in  my  apprehension,  is  the  sum  of  the 
argument  on  which  my  ingenious  opponent  rests  the  strength 
of  his  cause. 

In  answer  to  this  I  propose  first  to  prove,  that  the  whole  is 
built  upon  a  false  h}^othesis.  That  the  evidence  of  testimony 
is  derived  solely  from  experience,  which  seems  to  be  an  axiom 
of  this  writer,  is  at  least  not  so  incontestable  a  truth  as  he  sup» 
poses  it ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  testimony  hath  a  natural  and 
original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience,  will,  I 
iinagirie,  easily  be  evinced.  For  this  purpose  let  it  be  remark* 
ed.  that  the  earliest  assent,  which  is  given  to  testimony  by 
children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all  experience,  is  in  fact  the 
most  unlimited,  that  by  a  gradual  experience  of  mankind,  it  is 
gradually  contracted,  and  reduced  to  narrower  bounds.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  our  diffidence  in  testimony  is  the  result  of 
experience,  is  more  philosophical,  because  more  consonant  to 
truth,  than  to. say  that  our  faith  in  testimony  has  this  founda- 
tion. Accordingly  youth,  which  is  unexperienced,  is  credu- 
lous ;  age,  on  the  contrary,  is  distrustful.  Exactly  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case  were  this  author's  doctrine  just. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said.  If  experience  is  allowed  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  logical  or  reasonable  faith  in  testimony,  the 
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ijlicfstlon,  Whether  the  influence  ^testimony  on  t^eUef^  ie  ofigtnql 
ior  ArheJf  a  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  is  at  least  of  no  imjpott^ 
ince  in  the' prfesent  controversy.  But  I ma^intsiin  it  is  ot  tlup 
greatest  iihportance.  The  difference  between  lis  is  by  HA 
means  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  a  careless  view  it  m^  appear* 
According  td  his  philosophy,  the  presumptton  is  against  tbe 
te^mony  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  there  is  not 
the  smaller  presumption  in  its  favour^  till  prbpcriy  supporte4 
by  experience.  According  to  the  explication  given,  thcue  is  tfec 
strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  the  testimony^  till  jprbjjeri^ 
i^eflited  by  experience. 

['  It  it  be  objected  by  the  author,  that  such  a  faith  in  testiinotiif 
as  is  prior  to  experience,  must  be  unreasonable  smd  Unphilo- 
sophicai,  because  unaccountable  ;T  should  reply,  that  there  are^ 
ini  ttiust  be  in  hiiman  nature,  some  original  grounds  of  belief 
beyond'  which  our  researches  cannot  proceed,  and'of  whic% 
Aerefore  it  is  vairi  t6  attempt  a  rational  accoiii^t.  f  should  de;-- 
aire  Ae  objector  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  his  faith  ii| 
ilhh  principle,  that  smtlar  causes  always  produce  similar  ejfects  4 
6r  i\>  this,  thvit  the  course  of  nature  will  be  the  ^ame  to-morrow^ 
that  it  was  yesterday^  and  is  to-day :  principles,  which  he  him* 
frelf  acknowledges,  are  neither  intuitively  evident,  nordeduce4 
from  premises;  and  which  nevertheless  we  are  under  f 
necessity  of  presupposing,  In  all  our  reasoningis  *  from  ej^* 
perience*.  I  should  desire  him  to  give  a  reasonable  aip« 
count  of  his  faith  in  the  clearest  informations  of  his  memory^ 
which  he  will  find  it  alike  impossible  either  to  doubt,  or  to  ex^ 
j^lain.  Tndeed  memory  beafs  nearly  the  saine  relation  to  ex* 
]|>erience,  that  testimony  does*  Certain  i,t  is  that  the  defect% 
and  misrepresentations  of  memory  a^e  often  corrected  by  ext 
perience.  Yet  should  any  person  hence  infer,  that  mempiy 
derives  alt  its  evidence  from  experience,  he  would  fall  ioto^ 
manifest  absurdity*  tor,  on  the  contrary,  experience  derives 
its  origin  solely  frotn  memoiy,  and  is  nothing  else  but  the  ge^ 
nerat  maxims  or  conclusions,  we  have  formed  from  the  congi- 
parison  of  particular  facts  rememberecf.  If  we  had  not  pre^ 
yiously  given  an  implicit  faith  to  memorj^  we  bad  never  been 
aljle  to  acquire  experience.  When  therefore  we  say  that  mc« 
fnory,  which  gives  birth  to  experience,  may  nevertheless  i^ 
gome  instances  be  corrected  by  exjjerience,  no  more  is  im- 
pKedi  but  that  the  inferences  formed  from  the  most  lively  an4 
perspicuous  reports  of  memory,  sometimes  serve  to  rectiff" 
the  mistakes  which  arise  from  such  repor^  of  this  faculty,  91 
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'ttEuicea,  ina^  oe  said  to  correct  Itself.  The  case  is  oiWi  muoi 
fk^  9am«  with  ^xperi^c^jund  testimony,  as  will  appear  iKK>re 
clearly  m  t)^  second  section,  wliere  I  shall  consider  the  a»* 
jbiguity  of  the  word  experience^  as  used  by  this  author^ 

^thow,  i^aya  Mr.  tlume,  is  testimony  then  to  be  refuted^ 
^AncipaSy  in  one  or  other  of  these  tWo  ways :  ^rst^  and 
jDOst  airectly^  by  contradictory  testimony  ;  that  is,  when  an 
^oual  or  ^eater  number  of  witnesses,  equally  or  more  cre,^ 
fliole,  attest  the  coQOrary :  ^econdh/^  by  such  evidence  eithe^ 
bf  the  incapacity  or  baseness  of  the  witnesses,  as  is  suffici/ent 
to  discredit  them.  \What,  rejoins  my  antagonist,  cannot  diea 
ibatimonv  be  confuted  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fact 
l^ttested  7  Has  this  consideration  no  weight  at  all?  That  this 
consideration  hath  m  we»ht  at  all,  it  was  never  tx^y  intemion 
to  maintain ;  that  by  itself  it  can  very  rarely,  if  ev^r,  amount 
^  a  refutation  against  ample  and  unexcepticmable  testimony^t 
t  hf^e  to  make  extremely  plain.  Who  hath  ever  denied«  that 
^e  uncommonness  of  an  event  related,  is  a  presumption 
against  its  reality;  and  that  chiefly  on  account  ^f  the  tensf 
^ency,  which,  c^sperience  teaoheth  us,  and  this  author  hati 
^served,  some  people  have  to  sacrifice  truth  to  the  love  ^ 
bonder*  i  The  question  only  is,  How  far  does  this,  presump- 
^n  extend?  In  the  extent  which  Mr.  Hume  hath  assigned  \f^ 
lu  hai^  pcad^  €x^^  the  limits  of  nature,  and  conae^ 

4|ttii;nthr  of  aU  ^ust  reasoning. 

/In  his  opinion,  ^*  When  the  fact  attested  is  sucl^.aa  has 
<f  setcjUw  fallen  under  our  observation,  there  is  a  contest  ol 
f^^twb  opposite  ex^rtences,  of  which  the  one  destroys  the 
'^  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  superiour  can  only 
^^  Gfierate  on  the  mind,  by  the  force  which  remainsf.''  There 
tf  a  metafiliysical^  I  had  almost  said,  a  magical  boiance  and 
f  rtj/iairf/cis  for  the  wreighjng  and  subtracting  of  evidence,  to 
Ifhich  heirequentif  recurs,  and  with  which  he  seems  to  fancy 
1^  can  perform  wondecs.  I  wish  he  had  been  a  lit;tle  motf 
cxpficit  in  teaching  lis  how  these  riare  inventions  must  b^ 
siseiL^  y^^i^  ?  y^^.  of  g^s^ltw  smd  elocution  expresses  him^ 
teV  ^  general  tJema,^^^  wUl  fipd  it  an  easy  matter,  to  give  i^ 
plausible  tmpearance  to  ^ifigs  the  most  unintelligibie.  in.  aa? 
{ntoe*  !  Sucn  someUines  is  ws.  authoi^s  way  of  writing.  In 
i^;  xnstai^ce  befone  us  h^  is  particularly  happy  in  his  chpioe  pf 
^fetapbors.    I'iiey  are  such  as  nfe  naturally  adapted  to  prer 

Sttsew  a  reader  19  his  favour*  What  c^did  person  can  tbinJi^ 
..  uMpe^ting  the  impartially  of  an  inquiroTi  who  is  for 
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weighing'  m  the  scaks  of  reason,  alt  the  ^rg^nAcnti  on  eithct^ 
Bide  i  Who  can  suspect  his  exactness  who  detertxiiineB  eveiy 
thing  by  a  nnmerical  computation?  Hence  it  is,  that  to  a  super- 
ficial View  his  rieasoning  appears  scarce  inferiour  to  demonstra- 
tion ;  but,  when  narrowly  canvassed,  it  is  imprsCcticable  to  find 
an  application,  oT  which,  in  a  consistency  with  good  sense^  it 
is  capable.  '  • 

In  confirmation  of  the  remark  just  now  made,  let  us  trj' 
how  his  manner  of  arguing  on  thi&  point  can  be  applied  to  ^ 
particular  instance.  For  this  purpose  I  make  the  following 
supposition.  I  have  lived  for  some  years  near  a  ieny.  It  con- 
sists with  my  knowledge  that  the  passage-bcrat  has  a  thousaild 
time3  crossed  the  river,  and  as  many  times  returned  safe.  ^Aii 
unknown  man,  whom  I  have  just  now  met,  tells  me  in  a 
serious  manner,  that  it  is  lost ;  and  affirms,  that  he  himself 
standing  on  the  bank,  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene;  that  he 
saw  the  passengers  carried  down  the  stream,  and  the  boat 
overwhelmed.  No  person,  who  is  influenced  in  his  judgmei^ 
of  things,  not  by  philosophical  subtilties,  but  by  commoii 
sense,  a  much  surer  guide,  will  hesitate  to  declare,  that  in 
such  a  testimony  I  have  probable  evidence  of  the  fact  sissieftedl 
But  if  leaving  common  sense,  I  shall  recur  to  metaphysicks' 
and  submit  to  be  tutored  in  my  way  of  Judging  by  the  e^. 
sayist,  he  will  remind  me,  **  that  there  is  herea  contest  of 
^  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which  the  one  desti'oys  the 
*•  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  superiour  can  onlj^ 
**  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains.*'  -  I  am 
warned,  that  "  the  very  same  principle  of  experience,  whicH 
^  gives  me  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  testimony  o^ 
^'  the  witness  gives  me  also,  in  this  case,,  another  degree  of 
^  assurance,  against  the  fact,  which  he  endeavbifrs  to  estab- 
^  lish,  from  which  contradiction  there  arises  a  counterpoise 
**  and  mutual  destruction  of  belief  and  authority*.**— Well,  I 
would  know  the  truth,  if  possible  ;  and  that  I  may  conclude 
fairly  and  philosophically,  how  must  I  balance  these  oppositii 
experiences,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  them  ?  Must  I  set 
die  thousand,  or  rather  the  two  thousand  instances  of  the 
one  side,  against  the  single  instance  of  the  other?  In  Aat 
ease,  it  is  easy  to  see,  I  have  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety* 
tiine  degrees  of  evidence  that  my  information  is  false.  'Or, 
is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  credible,  that  the  single 
instance 'have  two  thousand  times  as  much  evidence,  v& 
any  of  the  opposite  instances,  supposing  them  equal  amon^ 
themselves ;  or  suppbsing  them  unequal,'  as  much  as. alt  thfe 
tsfo  thousand  put  togeUier,  that  there  oiay  be  ix.  kast  im 
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i|^pi}tbr|jaB|  ^.-Tbis .  is  ,|fop<?k$8i^e.  I  ^i^  ior  ^0!!^9  of  t^sq 
^a^t^Qces,  tb^  pyid^r^e^  of  .9^nse«  whicb  har41y  axiy  ^stimon; 
cau  equal,  much  fess  exceed.  »,  Onc^  mpre,.  mn^t  the  eyideqce 
^bav/e  of.  ^he  v^r^i^y  of  the  witoiess,  be.^fuU  equivalenjt  to 
^^tMfp^bousa^dc^i^^tBiices^,  which  opfxoae  th^  fa£t.  attested?. 
T^y  :^e.6i]^ppsition)  I  h^ve.no  positive  evidence  for  or  against 
ii|s  veracity,  he  being. a  person  whom  I  never  saw. before* 
^et  if  none  of  these  ba^  t}ie  balancings  which  the  essays  writer 
irieai|s,  I  despair  of  heingt^ble  tp  discover  his  meaning, 
,  Is  then  so  weal^anrc^C  from  teatimpny  incapable  pf  being 
refuted?  (  am  far  from  thinking  so;  tho'  even  so  weak  a 

frpof  cpuld  not  be  overturne4  by  such  ^  contrary  experience, 
low  then  may  it  be  overturned  ?  Fir  sty  by  contradictory  tes* 
(ioAQny.  Going  homewards  I  meet  another  person^  whom  I 
|:^w  as  little  a^  I  did  the  former;  ^ndi^g  that  he  comes  from 
tjafi  ferry*  J  ask  him  coqigerning  ^he  truth  of  the  report.  He 
jpdBlcn^s  that  the  whole  is.  a  fiction  ;  that  he,  saw  the  boat,  and 
all  in.it,  ^ome  safe. to  land*  This  would  do  laore  to  tiirn  th« 
fcale,  thap  fifty  thousand  such  contrary  instances^  as  were 
Supposed.  Yet  this  would  not  remove  «uspicioiv  Indeed,  if 
^,e.  ;W|^re  to  consider  the  matter  abstractly,  one  would  think^ 
t^^t.all  suspicion  would  be  removed^  .that  the  t^o.  opposite^ 
tgsti^iQnles  would  destroy  each  oti^r^  and  leave  the  min4 
entirely  under  the  jn^uence  of  its  former  e^erienc^,  in  thi^ 
same  state  ^s  .if  neither  testimony,  had  been  given^.  ]put  thi^ 
j^s  ^f  QO  mpay^  consonant  to  fact.  When  once  testimonies 
sire  mtroduced,  former  experience  is  generaUv  of  no  account 
mt^i^  reckoning,  i  it  is  butl^kethe  dust  of  thp  balance,  which 
|i^th^nof;apy  sensible  efl[ect  upon  the  scales.  The  mind  hanga 
in  suspefice  between  the  t'Vjrp  contrary  declarations,  and  con^ 
8,vlcrs  it  as  pne  to  one,  or  equal  improbability,  that  the  report 
js  tru.^  or  that  it*  is  false.  Afterwards  a  third,  and  a  fourth^ 
^jjk^  a  fifth,  confirm  the  declaration  of  the  second.  I  am  then 
^ite  at  ease.  Is  this  the  only  effectual  way  of  confuting  false 
testimony  i  No.  I  suppose  again^  that  instead  of  meeting 
with  any  person,  who  can  inform  me  concerning  the  fact,  I  get 
from  some,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  witness  information 
cpnce^ng  his  character.  .  They  tell  me,  he  is  notorious  for 
lying;. and  that  his  lies  are  commonly  forged,  not  with  a  ^iew 
fo  interest,  but  merely  to  gratify  a  malicious  pleasure,  which 
p^  takes  in  alarming  strangers.  This,  though  not  so  direct 
a  refutation  as  the  former,  will  be  sufficient  to  discredit  his 
report.  In  the  former,  where  there  is  testimony  contradicts 
.|i|g  testimony,  the  author^s  metaphor  of  a  balance  may  be  used 
,^ith  propriety.  The  things  weighed  are  homogeneal :  and 
when  contradictory  evidences  are  presented  to  the  mind. 
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tetidiiigt6  pr6ve  positions  wbkh  caiinot  be  both  thie, 'the 
mind  must  decide  on  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opporiCfe 
evidences,  before  it  yield  to  either. 

But  is  i^is  (he  case  in  the  aiupposition  'first  made  i  By  iio 
meatis.  The  two  fhbiisand  instances  formet4y  knowti,  asA 
flie  single  Instance  attested,  as  they  relate  to  differeht  fact% 
though  of  a  contrary  nature,  are  not  contk*ajdtctory.  There  is  ti6 
inconsistency  in  believing  both.  There  is  no  inconsistency  ill 
receiving  the  last  on  wei^ker  evidence,  {if  it  be  sufficient  evi* 
Aence)  not  only  than  all  the  fottner  together,  but  even  tfian 
toy  of  them  singly.  Will  it  be  said,  that  Aough  the  fortnef' 
instances  are  not  themselves  contradictory  to  the  fact  recently 
attested,  they  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  rs  contradictory  i  1 
answer,  It  is  true,  that  f^  experienced  frequency  of  the  c6n* 
junction  of  any  two  events,  leads  the  mind  to  infer  a  sim^ii^ 
conjunction  in  time  to  come.  But  let  it  at  the  same  timfe  b^ 
remarked,  that  no  man  considers  this  inference,  as  having 
equal  evidence  with  any  one  of  those  past  events,  on  which  it 
|s  founded,  and  for  the  belief  of  which  we  have  had  sufficient 
testimony.  Before  then  t4ie  method  i*ecommended  by  thia 
anthor  can  turn  to  any  account,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
compute  and  determine  witli  precision,  how  many  hundreds* 
iiow  many  thousands,  1  might  say  how  many  myriads  of 
itl^tattce8,win  confer  such  evidence  on  the  conclusion  founded 
on  them,  as  will  prove  an  equipoise  for  the  testimony  of  <m6 
6cttlar  witness,  a  man  of  probity,  in  a  case  ^f  which  he  la 
flStowed  to  be  a  competent  judge. 

There  is  in  arithmetick  a  rule  called  aEPtfCTiON,  by  whielt 
nmhbers  of  diflFierent  denominations  are  brought  to  the  same 
denomination.  If  this  ingenious  author  shall  invent  a  rule 
)n  hgicky  analogous  to  this,  for  reducing  different  classes  of 
evidence  to  the  same  class,  he  will  bless  the  world  wtdi  a 
tnost  important  discovery.  Then  indeed  he  will  have  Hho 
honour  to  establish  an  everlasting  peace  in  the  repuUick  of 
letters  ;  then  we  shall  have  the  happiness  to  see  controversy 
of  every  kind,  theological,  historical,  philosophical,  receive 
Its  mortal  woiind :  for  though,  in  every  question,  we  coiM 
not  even  then  determine  with  eertainty,  on  w4iidi  side' -the 
tru^  lay,  we  could  always  determine  (and  that  is  the  utmost 
iSie  nature  of  the  thing  admits)  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
l^ometryand  algebra -can  afford,  on  whidi  side  th^probab^li^ 
Kiy,  and  in  What  degree.  But  till  this  metaphysical  reduction 
|s  discovered,  it  wiH  be  impossible  where  the  evidences ' ate  ^ 
different  orders,  to  aficertain  by  subtraction  the'Stoperiour  evi- 
dence. We  cooM  not  but  esteeni  him  a  novice  in  arithtiietitk, 
who  being  asked,  whedier  seven  pounds  or  eleven  penee-make 


tKe  gc€f9imn  sum^  and  wUat  istl^^rdiflerence?  dioold^-b]r  attimdi*^ 
ing.  solely  to  the  aui&bera,  aad  ov^riooking  the  value,  conclude 
tKat  eleven  pence  were  the  great^r^  aiid  that  it  exceeded  the 
Q(her  by;  £9ur#  Must  we  n<H  be  eq^al  novices  in  reaAoning,  ifr 
w^  foUow  the  aame  absurd  method  I  Must  we  not  fall  into  2m 
ippeajt;  blunders?  Of  as  little  significaiicy  do  we  find:  ther 
hl^lance.  Is  the  value  o£  things  hetesogeneal  to  be  deters 
iQiined  merely  by  weight?  Shall  silver  be  weighed  against 
lead,  or  copper  against  iron?  If  in  exclum^  for  a  piiecer 
cf  goldi  I  were  offered  some  couatera  of  baser  metal,  is  it 
iiot  obvious,  that  till  I  know  the  comparative  value  of  thci 
metals,  in  vain  shall  I  attem^^t  ta  find  wl^it  is  equivalents  b)» 
the  assistance  either  of  scales  orarithmettch  I 

It  is  an  excellent  observation,  and  much  to  the  purpose^ 
wl^ich  the  late  lesomed  and  pious  bishop' of  Durham,  in^hisr 
admirable  peiformance  on  the  analogy,  of  religion  to  the 
course  of  nature,  bath  made  on  this,  subject.  ^^  There  is  » 
<^  very  strong  presumption,'^  says  he,  ^^  against  the  most^ 
^  orcUnairy  facts,  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is.oiren« 
*|  come  by  almost  any  proo£  Theee  is-  a  presumption  cf 
^^  millions  to  one  against  the  story  of  C«sar,  or  of  any  cnHmfi 
^^  man.  For  suppose  a  number  of  common  faiCts,.  so  and.  m 
^*  circiimstancedi  of  which,  one  had  no  kind  df  proo£|  shonkfc 
^  happen  ta  come  into  one^s  thoughts  every,  onewould,  witb< 
^^  out  smy  possiUe  doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  false*  The 
V  like  may  be  said  of  a  single  a>mmon  faet*/*  What  then,  h 
may  subjoin,  shall  be  said  of  an  uncommon  fact  ?  And^  tlmtt 
an  uiM»oq(|mon  fact  va$y  be  proved  by.  testimony^  hath  not:  yet' 
h^n  made  a  queatiocu  But  in  oider  toallustrate  dae  obser^ 
vation  above  cited,  suppose,  first,^  one  at  random  mentioaai 
^t  ate  such  an  hour,  o£  such  a  day,  in  such,  a  part  of  ttss 
I|eayiens,a  comet  vnU  ^pear;  the  conclusion  from  experienoei 
iipuld  ;iot  be  as  millions,  but  as  infinite  ta  one,  that  the  pn»A> 
Ijosition  is  false.  Instead  of  this,.  su[^se  you  have  the  tes** 
timony  of  but  one  ocular  witness,  a  man  of  integrity^  9nd 
aldilled  in  agronomy,,  that  at  such  an  hour,,  of  such  a  day.>  in 
such  a  part  of  the  heavens,  a  comet  did  appear ;  you  will  noti,' 
hesitate  one  moment  to  giv^e, him  credit^  Yet  all  the  presump* 
tion  that  was  against  the  truth  of  the  first  supposition,  though 
;ilmost  as  strong  evidence  as  experience  can  aSbrd,  was  also 
^gpinst  th^  truth  of  the  second,  before  it  was  thus  attested. 

It  is  necessary  to  urge  further,  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
tliat  as  the  water  in  the  canal  cannot  be  made  to  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain  whbnce  it  flows;  so  it  is  impossible,  thajt 
^  enTideac^  of  .testimony^  if  it  proceeded  from  experience^ 

♦  Pjut  *  cbsp.a.  f  3, 
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•hmdd  ever  Aeeed  that  df  e^cperitaee,  whldh  i«1t8  sdarcef 
Yet  that  it  greatly  exceeds  this  evidence,  a))pearB  not  only 
from  what  hath  been  observed  already,  but  stiU  more,  from" 
what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequeh    One> 
may  safely  affirm,  that  no  conceivable  conclusion  from   exv 
perience,  can  possess  stronger  evidence,  than  that  which  as- 
certains us  of  the  regular  succession  and  duration  of  day  and) 
night.    The  reason  is,  the  instances  on  which  this  experience 
is  founded,  are  both  without  number  and  without  exceptibtiv 
Yet  even  this  conclusion,  the  author  admits,  as  we  shall  see* 
in  the  third  section,  may,  in  a  particular  instance,  not  only  be 
sun](H>unted,  but  even  annihilated  by  testimony* 

Lastly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  immediate  eondusion- 
from  experience  is  always  general^  and  runs  thus :  «  This  is 

*  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.'   ^  Such  an  event  may  rea-* 

*  sonably  be  expected,  where  all  the  circumstances  are  entirely 
similar.'    But  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  the  conclusion' 
becomes  weaker,  being  more  indirect.    For  though'  all  the' 
known  circumstances^  be  similar,  all  the  acttud  circumstances' 
may  not  be  similar  :  nor  is  it  possible  in  any  case  to  be' 
assured  (our  knowledge  of  things  being  at  best  but  superficial,)' 
that  all  the  actual  circumstances  are  known  to  us.     On  thei' 
contraury,  the  direct   conclnsion  from  testimony  is   always' 
particular f  and  runs  thus ;  ^  This  is  the  fact  in  such  an  indi«' 
^  vidual  instance.'    The  remark  now  made  will  serve  both  to' 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  preceding  observations  antf  to'' 
indicate  the  proper  ^>here  of  each  species  of  evidence.     Ex^' 
perience  of  the  past  is  the  only  rule  whereby  we  can  jndge 
concerning  the^^r^.*  And  as  when  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  by  light  of  the  moon,' 
or  even  of  the  stars  ;  so  in  all  cases  where  we  have  no  testis 
mony,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  recurring  to  expetfence, 
and  of  balanciag  or  numbering  contrary  observations*.    But 

*  >9rherever  bikH  b&Uoctng;OF  nnfobemig  can  take  place,  iSat  opposite  ««!•• 
dences  must  be  entirely  similar.  It  will  rarely  assist  us  in  jucfgiog  of  £u:t8  si^'*' 
ported  by  testimony  ;  for  even  where  contradictory  testimonies  come  to  be  con- 
ndered,  you  will  hardly  find  that  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  on  the  opposite 
aides  are  so  precisely  equal,  as  that  an  arithmetical  operation  will  evolve  the 
credibility.  In  matters  of  pure  experience  it  bath  often  phce.  Hence  the  oom- 
putations  that  have  been  made  of  the  value  of  annuities,  insurances,  and  several 
other  commercial  articles.  In  calculations  concermng  chances,  the  degree  of  pro-^ 
bability  may  be  determined  with  mathematical  exactness.  I  shall  here  take  the 
liberty,  though  the  matter  be  hot  essential  to  the  design  of  this  tract,  to  correct 
an  oversight  in  the  essayist,  who  always  supposes,  that  where  contrary  evidencef 
must  be  balanced,  the  probability  lies  in  the  remainder  or  surplus,  when  the  less 
number  is  subtracted  from  the  greater.  The  probability  doth  not  consist  in  the 
surplus,  but  10  the  ratio,  or  geometrical  proportion,  which  the  numbers  on  the' 
opposite  sides  bear  to  each  other*    I  explain  myself  thus.    In  fxwat  of  one  sup^ 
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the  evidence  resijdtiifg  hence,  even  in  the  cleaireftcsms,  is  ao; 
knowledged- to  be  so  weak,  compared  with  that  which  results 
from,  testimony,  that  the  strongest  conviction  built  merely  on 
the  former,  may  be  overturned  by  the  slightest  proof  exhibited^ 
by  the. latter.  Accordingly  the  future  hath  in  all  ages  and^ 
nations  been  d^snominated  the  province  of  conjecture  and  un-i 
certainty.  .  '      .  .    ' 

From  what  hath  been  said,  the  attentive  reader  will  easily* 
discover,  that  the  author's  argument  against  miracles^  hath, 
not  the  least  affinity  tp  the  argument  used  by  Dr.  Tillocson 
againnt  iransuhstaniiatfony  vridi  which  Mr.  Hume  hath  intro»- 
duced  his  subject.  Let  us  hear  the  argument,  as  it  is  related: 
in  the  Essay,  from  the  writings  of  the  Archbishop.  "  it  is 
^^  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  learned  prelate,  thal^ 
*•'  the.  auth<»ity  either  of  the  scripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
*^  founded. merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  were* 
**  eye-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he 
*'  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence  then  for  the  truth' 
^f  of  theXhristian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for  the 
*f^  truth  of  our  senses  ;  because  even  in  the  first  authors  of  mir 
^  religion,,  it  was  no  greater  ;  and  it  is  evident^  it  must  dimi« 
^^  nish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples ;  nor  can  an]r^ 
^^  one  be  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  as  of  the 
<^  immediate  objects  of  his  senses.  But  a  weaker  evidence- 
''can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefore,  were  the  iloc- 
**  trine. of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  scrip- 
**  ture^  it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning 
"  to  give  our  assent  to  it.  It  contradicts  sense,  though  both 
*'  the  scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
**  buiU,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense,  when  they. 
''  are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are  not 
**  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast,  by  the  immediate  ope- 
*^  ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit*."  That  the  evidence  of  testimony 
is  less  than  the  evidence  of  sense^  is  undeniable.  Sense  is  the 
source  of  that  evidence,  which  is  first  transferred  to  the  me^ 
mory  of  the  individual,  as  to  a  general  reservoir,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  others  by  the  channel  of  testi/nony*  That  the' 
original  evidence  can  never  gain  any  thing,  but  must  lose,  by 
the  transmission,  is  beyond  dispute.     What  hath  been  rightly' 

posed  event»  there  are  100  similar  instances,  against  it  50.  In  another  case  under« 
consideration,  the  favourable  instances  are  60,  and  only  10  unfavourable.  Though 
the  difference,  or  arithmetical  proportion,  which  is  50,  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
the  probability  is  by  no  means  equal,  as  the  author's  way  of  reasoning  implies. 
The  probability  of  the  first  event  is  as  100  lo  50,  or  2  to  1.  The  probability  of 
the  second  is  as  60  to  10,  or  6  to  1.  Consequently  on  comparing  the  different 
examples,  though  both  be  probable,  the  second  is  thrice  as  probable  as  the  first. 
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pevtcmdk,  migr  be  mta«eaiend»ereii ;  wh$it>  isi  rigiitl|r  rememn. 
bered  may,  thvoagb  incapacUy^  or  through  iU  inteoMon^  bo 
misreporced;  and  wJiat  is  righdy  reported  auiy  be  miaundeiw 
stood*  In  aoy  oS  these  four  ways  therefore^  eidier  by  defect 
0t  memory,  of  elocutioii,  or  of  veracity  ia  die  relates,  or  by 
imsappreheMion  ia  the  hearer,  d^re  is  a  chance,  that  the  trutk 
received  by  the  informatioa  of  the  senses,  may  be  misrepmi 
aented  or  mtstaken ;  now  every  soi^h  chance  occasions  a  real 
diminution  of  the  evidence*  That  the  sacramental  elemueatft 
krs  bread  and  wine,  not  ftesh  and  Uood,  our  sight,  and  touch,^ 
aad  taste,  and  smell  concur  in. testifying^  If  these  sansea  a»^ 
not  to  be  credited,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have  evU> 
dence  of  the  mission  of  their  master.  For  the  greatest  ex» 
temal  evidence  they  had,  or  could  have^  oi  his.  mission^  waa 
that  which  their' senses  gave  them^  of  the  reality  of.  his  minU 
des.  But  whatever  strength  there  is  in  this  argument  withi 
i^gard  to  the  apostles,  t^e  argument  with  regard  to  ua,  whoi, 
fer  those  miracues,  have  only  the  evidence,  not  of  ouT'  awnr 
^nses,  but  of  their  testimony,  is  incoQiiparably  stroagen  I» 
diehr  case,  it  is  sense  contradicting  sense ;  in  oars  it  is  sense- 
eoAtradicting  testimony.  But  what  relation  haa  thiis  to  the 
anthor^s  ar^ment  I  None  at  aU.  Testtsaony^  it  is  acknoiw*^ 
ledged,  is  a  weaker  evidence  than  sense.  But  Jt  h^th  beeiv 
already  evinced,  that  its  evidence  for  particular  facts  is  infinite*^ 
ly  atroager  than  that  which  the  gei^ral  conclusiim  from  e3Epe»»< 
rience  can  afford  us.-i->Te8timony  holds  directly  of  memory* 
nd  sense.  Whatever  is  duly  attested  must  be  remembered 
by  the  witness;  whatever  is  duly  remembered  must  once^ 
have  been  pereeived.  But  nothing  similar  takes  place  witk 
regard  to  experience,  nor  can  testimony,  with  any  appearaaco" 
of  meaning,  be  said  to  hold  of  it.  v 

Thus  I  have,  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  author's  reason^ 
iag  proceeds  on  a  false  hypothesis.  i'm<  It  supposeth  testi- 
nK>ny  to  derive  its  evidence  solely  from  experience,  mhich  iat 
false.  'It  suppbseth  by  consequence,  that  contrai^  o)^ 
servations  have  a  weight  in  opposing  testimony,  whicKthft 
first  and  most  ackaowledged  principles  of  human  teaaoa,  oi^ 
if  you  like  the  term  better,  common  sense,  evideady  thqwm 

that  they  have  not^  It  iassigns  a  rule  for  discoveriagi  tJi% 

superiority  of  contrary  evidences,  which,  in  the  latitude  there 

S'ven  it,  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  which-it  isimpoa^ 
ble,  by  any  explipatipn,  to  render  of  reaji  use»  ., 
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Mr.  Bum  diarga  ttnth  tome  faOacUa  in  his  way  of  mximgif^ 
the  argument. 

1.  N  the  -eawty  ihtstt »  frequent  mention  of  the  word  exberienct^ 
ittid  mudh  use  made  of  it.  It  is  strange  that  the  author  hatk 
not  favoured  us  with  the  definition  of  a  term  of  so  much  mo« 
«&6tit  to  his  argument.  This  defect  I  shall  endeavour  to  sup- 
f*y ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  word  appears  to  be  equrvocid,  and 
io  be  used  by  the  essaj'ist  in  two  very  different  senses.  The 
€r8t  Mid  most  proper  signification  of  th«  word,  which,  for  dis^ 
^lin^ob^s  sale,  t  shall  nM,  personal  experience,  is  that  given  id 
Ae  preceding  section.  *  It  is,'  as  was  observed,  ^  founded  ia 
^me^ry^  and  consists  solely  of  the  general  maxims  or  conclu« 
^%ions,  that  each  individual  hath  formed,  from  the  comparison 
^^  the  particular  facts  he  hath  remembered.'  In  the  other 
^AgHification,  in  which  the  word  is  sometimes  taken,  and  which 
t'^hifll  (fistinguish  by  the  tetta  derived^  it  may  bie  thus  defined. 
^'tt  is  founded  in  testimony^  and  consists  not  only  of  all  the  ex« 
^  periences  of  others,  which  have  through  that  channel  beea 
^  Gommutticated  to  us,  but  of  all  the  general  maxims  or  coiw 
^  chsicMis  we  have  formed,  from  the  comparison  of  particulstt: 
*  facts  attested.' 

^  la  {MToposing  his  argument  the  author  would  surely  be  un* 
•dtMldod  to  mean  only  personal  experience ;  otherwise,  hia 
Making  testimony  derive  its  light  from  an  experience  which 
derives  its  light  from  testimony,  would  be  introducing  what 
-kgieians  term  a  circle  in  causes.  It  would  exhibit  the  same 
things  alternately,  as  causes  and  eflfects  of  each  other.  Yet 
tttnhhig  can  be  more  limited,  than  the  sense  which  is  conveyed 
wonder  the  term  experience^  in  the  first  acceptation.  The  merest 
4tlown  or  peasant  derives  incomparably  more  knowledge  from 
iMtimony>  and  the  eomiHuhicated  experience  of  others,  than 
to  the  l6ngest  life  he  could  have  amassed  out  of  the  treasure 
Ji»f  Ms  own  memory.  Nay,  to  such  a  scanty  portion  the  savage 
Uitodif  is  not  confined.  If  that  therefore  must  be  the  nile, 
4ktt  only  rule,  by  which  ev^ry  testimony  is  ultimately  to  be 
jMged,  our  belief  in  matters  of*  fact  must  have  very  narrow- 
bounds.  No  testimony  ought  to  have  any  weight  with  us, 
%hat  doth  not  relate  hiv  event,  simitar  at  least  to  some  one  ob- 
"servation,  which  we  ourselves  have  had  access  to  make.  For 
example,  that  there  are  such  people  on  the  earth  as  negroes, 
could  not,  on  that  hypothesis,  be  rendered  credible  to  one  who 
had  never  seen  m  aeyro,  not  «ireb  by  the  mosft  numerous  and 
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the  most  Imrcceptionable  ld«estatien«..-  AgcoiMt  thradmteijppi 
of  such  temmony^  hoireFev  stiiotig^  the  wbt^e  forae  of  tlai^ 
author'a  argument  evidently  operates.  But  that  imumerabii^ 
4U>8ttrditieft  would  flow  from  this  pnpeiple,.  I  .might  e^y^f 
evince,  did  I  not  think  the  task  superfluous. 

The  author  himself  is  aware  of  the  consequences  2  aq4 
.therefore,  in  whaetever  $ense  he  uses'the  4erm  exp^rnnce  igg, 
proposing  his  argument ;  in  prosecuting  it,  he-with  grmt  4^|^ 
.terity  shifts  the  sense,  and  ere  the  reiider  is  appri^ed^  insiiyuf 
ates  another.  ^^  It  is  a  miracle,"  say^s  hei  ^^  th^  a  de^  mw 
'^^  should  come  to  life,  because  that  has  never  been  ^sej:vf4 
^^  in  any  age  or  country.  There  must  the^eforie  be  an  ua^sf^ 
.^'  experience  against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  ^^ 
..^^  event  would  not  merit  that  appellation*."  HerMB  the  ^pbvaset 
un uniform  exferitnce  against  an  events  in.. the  Jattfr,  claiuie,^ 
implicitly  defined  in  the  former,  not  what,  has  pt^^v  bejf^  ob^ 
served  bt  us^  but  (mark  hia  words)  what  Aa^  ^^e^f  been  (dfif^fv^ 
ed  IN  AMY-  AGE  OR  COUNTRY.*— Now,  wh£it  h^  b^eaob$^?ed^ 
and  what  has  not  been  observed,  in  all  ages  ^iiui  cquiitri^f|,p|;a^ 
bow  can  you.  Sir,  or  I,  or  any  man,  coaekfc  to  the  knowledge  p^ 
;Only  I  suppose  by  testimony,  oral  or  written.  The  psx^tmal 
experience 'of  every  individual  is  limited  to  but  .9  pjart.of  one 
age,  and  commonly  to  a  narrow*  spot  of  oa/e  cquntiy.  if  1^41^ 
•be  any  other  way  of  being  made  acquainted  with^uu:t8i^it49.4# 
me,  I  own,  an  impenetrable  secret ;  I  have  no  apjH'eheasion /of 
it.  •  if  there  be  not  any,  what  shall  we  mak^  of  that  carduial 
point,  on  which  his  argument  turns  ^  it  is  in  jdain  kmmuig^ 
^  Testimony  is  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  of  faith,  put,  ap 
^  far  as  it  is  supported  by  such  ^n  ej^ensive  experi^ce,^  as  if 
<  we  had  not  had  a  previous  and  independent  iE^th  inte^itir 
.^  mony,  we  could  never  have  acquit^.'  ...  1 

How  natural  is  the  transition  frp.m  ona  sophism  to  another  j 
;Ypu  will  soon  be  convinced  of  th^,  if.  y^u  attend  butalitde  to 
Ahe  strain  of  the  argument*  ^^  A.  miracle,",  says.^he^.  ^f  i&  a 
/^  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalter%» 
^*  ble  experience  hath  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against 
^  a  miracle  is  as  entire,  as  any  argument  frgpi  experience  caa 
^^  possibly  be  imaginedf."  Again,  ^^.  As  an  uniform  expert- 
*^  ence  amounts  to  a  prooft  there  is  here  a  direct  andifuUproQcf^ 
•'  from  the  nature  of  the  fsct,  against  the  existence  of  any  laV" 
/^  raclej."  I  must  once  more  ^sk  the  au,tbor  what  is  the  pr^ 
cise  meaning  of  the  words^^rm,  unalterably, uniform?.  A^ 
experience  that  admits  no  exception,  is  surely  the  only  ex|ie^ 
ence,  which  ^ain  with  propriety  be,  termed  uniform,  ^rmf.finai' 
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itroMe:  'Nbw  since,  as  was  remarked  aboref  the  fer  greater 
part  of  this  eitperience^  wlitch  cotnpriseth  every  age  and  every 
'Country,  ttiust  be  derived  to  us  from  testimony ;  that  the  ex* 
{>erience  may  be  JSrm^  uniform^  unaiterabk^  there  must  be  no 
contrary  testimony  whatever.  Yet  by  the  author's  own  hypo* 
-thesis,  the  miracles  he  would  thus  confute,  are  supported  by 
-testimony.  At  the  same  time  to  give  strength  to  his  argu- 
tnetit,  he  is  under  a  necessity  of  supposing,  ^at  there  is  np 
exception  from  the  testimonies  against  them.  Thiis  he  faUi 
%ito  that  pai^logism,  which  is  called  begging  the  questitm* 
What  he  gives  with  one  hand,  he  takes  with  the  other*  He 
^mhs,  in  opening  his  design,  what  in  his  argument  heimpli^ 
citly  denies,     «  ^ 

'  -But that  this,  if  possible,  may  be  still  more  manifest^  let  us 
attend  a  littfe  to  some  expressions,  which  one  would  imagine 
fee  *Bad  ♦  inadvertently  dropt,  "  So  long,''  says  he,  "  as  the 
'**  worid  endures,  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and 
^  prodigies  be  found  in  all  profane  history  V    Why  does  he 

{resume  so?  A' man  so  much  attached  to  experience,  can 
ardly  be  suspected  to  have  any  other  reason  than,  because 
^tieh  accounts  have  hitherto  been  found  in  all  the  histories, 
-profane  as  well  as  sacred,  of  times  past.  But  we  need  not 
f  ecur  to  an  inference  to  obtaki  this  acknowledgments  It  is 
^ten  to  be  met  with  in  the  essay.*  Ih'  one  place  welearn^  th«t 
%he  witnesses  for  miracles  are  an  infinite  number|* ;  in  another, 
that  sktl  reKj^ious  records  of  whatever  kind  abound  with  them^. 
I  ISave  it  therefore  to  the  author  to  explain,  witii  what  con- 
sistency he  can  assert,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  established 
by  an  uniform  experience,  (whkh  experience  is  chiefly  the 
Yesult  of  testimony)  aftdat  the  same  time  allow,  that  riimost  afl 
human  histories  are  full  of  the  relations  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies, which  are  violations  of  diose  laws.  Here  is,  by  his 
tirwn  confession,  testimony  against  testimony,  and  very  ample 
bri  both  sides.  How  then  can  one  side  claim  a  firm,  unifonn,^ 
ftnd  unalterable  support  from  tes^mony^      ...»  -. 

r'  It  will  be  in  vain  to  object^  that  the  testimony  In  support  of 
^e  laws  of  natt^re,  greatly  exceeds^  the  testimony  for  the  vio* 
Ifttiond  of  these  laws ;  and  that^  if  we  are  to  he  determined 
isfy  the  greater  number  of  observations,  we  shiU  reject  all  mi* 
ftcles  whatever.  I  ask.  Why  arc  Ae  testimonies  much  morc^ 
tiainerous  in  the  one  case  than  iti  Ae  othcv  i  The  answer  is 
^vious:  Nattu^l  oc^urrenjcesare  mueh  more  frequent  than 
4xich  as  are  preternatural.  But  are  all  the  aecounts  we.  havie 
.  €f  the  pestilence  to  be  rejected  as  incrediblo,  because,  in  tl^ift 
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iCO«»try»  we  hear  «ot  so  often  oC  thai  db^ase^  as  of  the^fcter  ? 
Oty  bectxiae  the  nufuber  of  natural  btrths  h  infinitely  greaiter 
than  that  of  meiiateraf  shall  the  avidetce  of  tb^  former  be 
regarded  at  a  confulfttion  of  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  proof 
of  the  latter  i  Snch  9Xt  objector  needa  to  be  reminded  of  what 
waa  proved  in  the  foregoing  aectaoni  that  the  opposite  teatimo^ 
nies  relate  to  different  faota,  s^d  are  therefore  not  contradict 
tory ;  that  the  concloaion  founKkd  on  them,  poaaeaaeth  not  the 
evidence  of  the  facta  on  which  it  ia  founded^  but  only  auch  t 
preaumptive  evtdenoe,  a$  may  be  surmounted  by  the  alighteat 
|X)sitive .  proof.  A  general  conclusion  from  eitperience  is  ia 
comparison  butnreaumptive  aad  indirect  2  softcient  testimony 
for  a  particular  fact  is  direct  and  positive  evidence. 

I  ^hall  remark  tme  other  fallacy  in  this  author's  reasoning, 
before  I  conclude  diia  section.  ^^  The  Indian  prinoe/'  says 
he,  i^  who  refuaed  to  beHeve  the  firat  relations  concerning  thi 
*^^  effeeta  of  frost,  reasoned  justly  $  and  it  naturally  required 
^^  very  strong  testimony  to  engag^  bis  assent  to' facts,  wh^ch 
^f  arose  from  a  stale  <${  nature,  with  which  he  was  unacquainl)r» 
'^*>  ed,a)nd  bore  so  little  analogy  to  those  events,  of  which  he 
^^  had  had  oonatant  and  uniform  expelrience.  Though  thef 
«^  were  not  contrary  to  his  esiperience,  they  were  not  conformt- 
}^  able  JM>  it<*."^  Here  a  distifiction  la  artfully  suggestedy  between 
irhat  ia  contrary  to  experience,  and  what  hnot  emfilirmakie-^ 
it*  The  one  he  allows  may  be  proved  hy  testsmooy,butao(t 
.the  other*  A  distinction^  for  which  the  author  seems  tc^ha¥<s 
40  great  use,  k  will  not  be  improper  to  exaiiiine.    '   *  <  f 

-:  If  my  reader  happen  to- be  but  little  acquainted  with  M|v 
Hume's  writings^  or  even  with  the  piece  here  examined,  { 
must  inlareat  him,  ere  he  proceed  any  fisrther,to  give  the  essay 

,  an  attentive  perusal;  and  to  take  notice  paticularly,  ivhetfcef 
in. one  sing^  passage,  he  cao  flndnny  other  sens^  given  to  the 
terms  contrary  to  expttrienoe^  but  that  whith  has  iii»t  been  e9cpf^ 
rietiGed*  Without  this  aid^  I  should  not  be  'surpriaed,  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  convince  the  judicious,  that  a  man  :Of ^  f9 
muchifacuteoeas,  one  so  much  a  philosopher  as  this  a.uthor, 
flhouM,  with  such  for mallty,  make  a  distinction,  which  not'oo^ 
ihe  .'essay,  but  the  whole  .teaour  of  his  philosophical  writinglb 
shows  evidently 'to -have  noxneaning*    H  that  -which  is  eo^f 

Ttrary  tbeKperiencafrsynQbyfnous  phrase  for  that  which  insi^ 
plies  aeontrkdMion?  If  tiiia  yinere  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  recur  to^experienco  for  arefutation ;  it  would  refute 
itself.  Butrit  ta:  equitable  that  the  aMiibor  himself  be  hean|| 
who  oug^t  to!  h«  the  fatat  interpreter  of  his  own  wprdft^ 
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V  $el<lQQ»  Jalten  umler.ouff  dbs^rvAtipki,  hera  m  a  eotiteist  of  iw» 
^^^  opipOsite  e&perienicet*."  kn  itbia  passage, »«%  Uie  being  nevtr 
cxp^rieociedt  but  .even  tfa<^  hfrng^eUom^nptri^vnc^d  conMtute« 
%A.q^/>0^'^i?  «»x|iemiM}e«  I  cancooceive  no  way  but  oncy  dial 
th^auihoTiGfiii.tivadt:  (he  £ome:of.  tbis  qufktation.;  ftaii  that  i^ 
by  obtruding  on  ut^  aome  new  distioctioa  between  aa  Qppimtti 
and  a  ^ontfjory,  experience*  In  ^rder  to  preciiKie  such  an  at- 
tempt^ I  abaU  once  more, recur  to  hts  own  authority*  .^^  It  ii 
V.  no  miracle  that  a  man  in  aeeming  good  health,  should  die  of 

V  a  aiftddenk''  Why  l^  "^^  Because  8u<^,  a  kind  of  death,  thoagh 
^^  more  unaa«ial  than  any  ^ther^  hath  yet  been  frequently,  ob* 
^<  served  to  happen.  But  it  ia  a  mimcle  that  a  dead  man  lihould 
*>  €»toieiiO  life."  .Why  \  Not  because  of  any  inceiwiacency  in 
the  things  That  a  body  should  be  this  hour  inanunnte,  and 
the  next  animati&df  is  no  more  inconsistent,  than  the  reverse 
that  it  should  be  this  hour  animated,  and  the  next  inanimate  % 
tilough  Ae  fKie  be  comn^on,  and  not  the  other,  fiat  the  authot 
himseU'  answers  the  question ;  ^^  .Because  that  has  Bever  been 
^«  olMervied  in  any  age  or  eountryf ." .  AU  the  concrarieiy  the^ 
fhat  there  is  in  mit^cle^  to  .experietiee^  doth^  by  his  «>ivii  con* 
eeasion.,  oonsittt  solely  in  «bi&,  that  they  have  never  bee«  ob^ 
aecvedii  that  Un  they. are  not  coaforeiaUe  t<o  lexperieoce*  To 
hia  experience  {>ersotial  or  derived,  he  must  certaatily  «»can  % 
to  wkit  he  has  had  access  to  learn  of  different  ages  and  oo«ii^ 
^4es«  .  To  apeak  beyond  the  baowledge  he  bath  aiftaieedii 
Ivwruld  be  ridicukKis*  It  would  be  iirst  supposittg  a  mirafckB^ 
ttsd  tlmi/nlferritiga  contrary  eiq)erienge>  instead  ^  concluding 
from. experience^  that  the  fact  is  tniraoulous. 

^^  Now^.Iiiuki^t,  thstt  as  far  as  regards  the  afutbor's  ^cgumenti 
•.^ct.  pf^rfectly  vmusual^  or  not  fxmfonnable  to  our  experienceii 
eech  a  fanlt.ae^  for  aught  ^e  have  had  access  to  leam«  was  ne» 
y4r  obae^vedi  in«ay  sige  or  country^  is  as  incapable  of  proof 
fromiteatimli^yii  .as  miracles  are ;  that,  if  diis  erriter  would 
argue  e<)nsiiitentl^,  he  could  never,  >Qn  his  own  principles,  reject 
fhe  one  and'  ^m^ittbe  othier.  Both  aught  to  be  rejected  or 
aeitheiu.  -X  n^eiuld  not,. by  this.be  thovight  to  signify^ithac  there 
is  no  diBerence  between  a  miracle  and  an  etXtraordinary  events 
l^topw  that  the  fo^n^er  ioiiplies  the  interposal  of  an.  invisible 
ag0Ali  which  istK>t  implied  in  the  latter.  All  that  I  interwd  to 
assert  is*)  Ihat  the  auttvH-'s  argumea^  equaUy  a^ects  them  both. 
iWhy  4oth  .such  interposal  appear  to  him  ittcredibk  I  Not 
ftCHn  any  iro^gtuity  he  disoerips  in  the  thing  itself*  He  *doth 
jkot  pretend  it.     But  it  is  not  confprmable  to  his  experience. 
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»  A  miriuSkf  mstpnhej  ^^h  «t«Migra»to»  of  MtMiUiw  of  <iBn^ 
^  «iire»/^  Burhow  we/tke  laws^of*  mtisft  known  t^w  ?  By 
•spemmce^  WhaA  it  the  criverton,  Wh«vtby  wei  tau«c;;pidg6f 
whe«bc^4ive  h?«rs  of  lumre  are  minsgreMed  I  iSokijr  the  con* 
faratityor  disMnformity  of 'events  to  our  exfi^ieiiot.  ITMf 
«lmter4tisndjr  will  iiot|)re«<itd,  that^i^  tan  hav-e^asy^koowiedge 
U'priwi^  either  «f  the  ktw^or^f  the  vk)ki^on;  '  «  «  •  *- 
.  Lei  us  dien  examtne  by  his  cwn  principled,  whether  ebe 
King'trfSianiy  of  whom  the  story  he  alludes  tOvi«r«ebt0db)r 
li^oeket^  eouid  htfve  sufBcieut  evidence  <  from  testinsony;  ottH 
&ct  SO  contrary  to  his  experience  as  the  freezing  of  waters 
Be^ould  just  say.  as  moch  of  this  event,  as  the^andMP  ctak^nat^ 
Of  a  dead  man^s  beings  restored  to  life.  ^  Such  9i  things  was' 
4  never  observed,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,  in  any  age.  or  co«in«^ 
4  tty.' '  I<f  the  ^ings'themsehres  too  are  intpartiidly  cfi»8ide«ed 
iDi4  independently  of  the  notions  acquired- i)y  vun  in  these 
aorthenyelimaxes,  we  should  account  the  firstatl^aet^^as  extra* 
Ordinary  as  the  second.  That  so  pliant  a  body  as  watisr  ehcMtid 
becone  haid  like  pavement,  so  as  to  bear  up  an  ekjdiant  on  its 
aorfaee,  >]s  as  unlikely  in. itself  as  diat  a  body  inanunatetoKfaiy 
diould  he  aniiiiated  to*morrow«  Nay,  to  the  Indian  monarch; 
I  must'think;  that  the  first  would  appear  more  a  miracle^  more 
eontrary  t6  eacperjence  than  the  second.  If  he  bad  btien  ao^ 
quatnted  with-it^  or  frosen  water,  and  afterwards- seen  it  bei 
comeflilkl ;  but  had  never  seen  nor  learned,  that  after 'ft- wai 
inelted,  it  became  hard  again,  the  relation  must  have  a^>eared 
atMU^velioius,  as  the  process  firmn  fluidity  to  hardness  never  had 
been  expertenoed,  though  the  reverse  often  had.  But  I 'fas 
Ueve  ndzftody  wilLquestion,  that  on  this  suppositicm' it  wonld 
ibot  have  appeared'  quite  so  strange,  as  it  did.  Yet  this  suppo- 
ailioo  makes  the  insUttoe  more  pwnllel  to  the  reatoringoftha 
dead  to  lifp*  The  process  from  animate  to  inanimate  we  are 
§11  acquainted  wilii ;  and  what  is  such  a  restoratiott,'  but  the 
reversing  of  this  process  i  So  little  reason  had<itha'author  to 
insinuate,  that  the  one  was  only  not  confbrmahle^  the^oiher  cm»^ 
ttrary  to  expe:rience.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  this  re^ect^ 
the  first  to  one- alike  unacquainted  with  both,  muAt  appear  the 
more  contrary  of  the  two*  *    i 

Does  it  alter  the  miatteri  that  he  calls  the  former  ^^  a  fact 
^^  which  arose  from  a  state  of  nature,  with  which  the  Indiaa 
^^  was  unacquainted?"  Was  not  such  a  state  quite  uncon* 
formable,  or  (which  in  the  author's  language  I  have  shown  to 
be  the  same)  contrary  to  -his  experience  ?    Is  then  a  state  0f 

?  p.  182,  in  the  note. 
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•Mttatio  ivUdi^is'  cMtcte9?l»«qie^  mgre  cHe^Me  than  m 
raigle  facixcmcraiy  to  Mperteiice'?  I  wa&t  date  solutioti  of  one 
dittciilty^i 'The  audior,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  presents  me 
with  a  thousand  others. .  Is  this  sukaUe  to  the  meUiod  he 
proposes  ia  another  ^ce,  of  admitting  always  the  less  mira«* 
elfi'and  irejecting  the  greater'*^  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  ad* 
initting  without  any-dtfikulty  the  greater  miracle,  aotd  thereby 
vemoviirgthe  difficulty,  whk^  he  otherwise  would  have  had  in 
admittitig  the  less  i  Does  he  forget,  that  to  exhibit  a  state  of 
nature  entirely  different  from  what  we  experience  at  pres^ant, 
is  >oiie  of  diose  enormous  pnxligies,  which,  in  his  account, 
vender  the  Pentateuch  unworthy  of  creditf  ?  **  No  Indian," 
aayslitf  in'the  note^  ^^itis  evident,  could  have  experience  that 
^^  water  did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature 
f^  an  a  mtuation  quite  unbiown  to  him,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
^^  him  to  tell  a  priori,  what  will  result  from  iu"  This  is  pre* 
laseiy,  as  i^  la  reply  to  the  author's  objection  from  experience 
against  the  raising  of  a  dead  man  (suppose  Lazarus)  to  life,  I 
should 'PHortr^  Neither  you,  Sir,  nor  any  who  live  in  this 
^  century  can  have  experience,  that  a  dead  man  could  not-be 
f  restored  to  life  at  the  command  of  one  divinely  commission* 
f  ed  to  give  a  revelation  to  men*  This  is  placing  nature  in  a 
^'^tnation  quite  unknown  to  you,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you 

*  to  ttW  a  priori  what  will  result  from  it.  This  therefore  is  not 
f  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  inxases  where  all  the  cip- 
^  cumstanoes  are  the  same*  As.  you  never  saw  one.  vested 
^  with  such  a  commission,  you  are*  as  unexperienced,  as  igno* 
^  rant  of  this  point,  as  die  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  thd 
f  frosts  in  Muscovy  ;  you  cannot  therefore  reasonably,  any 
^  more  than  they,  be  positive  as  to  the  consequences*'  Should 
lie  rejoin,  as  doubtless  he  would,  ^  This  is  not  taking  away  the 
^  difficulty;  but,  like  the  elephant  and  the  tortoise,  in  the  ac« 
6.count  given  by  some  barbarians  of  the  manner  in  which  th^ 
^  earth  is  supported,  it  only  shifts  the  difficulty  a  step  furthet* 

*  back.  My  objection  still  recurs.  That  any  man  should  be 
f  endowed  with  such  power  is  contrary  to  experience,  and 
^  therefore  inonedible :'  Should  he,  I  say,  rejoin  in  this  man^ 
ner,  I  could  only  iidd,  *  Pray,  Sir,  revise  your  own  words  lately 
f  quoted,  and  consider  impartially  whether  they  be  not  as  glar- 
^  ingly  exposed  to  the  like  reply.'  For  my  part,  I  can  only 
perceive  one  difference  that  is  material  between  the  two  cases. 
You. frankly  confess,  that  with  regard  to  the  freezing  of  water, 
besides  the  absolute  want  of  experience,  there  would  be  from 
analogy  a  presumption  against  it,  which  ought  to  weigh  with  a 
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by.iae  of  xwdfe  eaiiAknii»m^ed%ii«aYe.<Vtbeice  is  at:]L<aft!L  m 

5r«sunipitioQ  a^ait^k  Itiie.  Qi^ertioaof  iucb  ft  mir^uloyj^  ppweif^ 
rhereis  rathet  a  pr^UB^jtioaJnJts  fayour.  :  .  ./  ,.  ....  ^ 

V  Does  the  author  then. say^  that  do^  testimony  C9.i\14^v^  the 
King  of  Siain  aufficieftttevid^ncepf  the  e^ect^  of  c6l4  ba.wa- 
tfiti  Nq.  By  impUcatton  he  9ay^t}»€  contrary  :.>^  It^^equired 
vefy  strong  tescimony.'^  WiU  he  say^  th&t  those.  mest^^Atoa^ 
ishing  effects  of  electricity  iat^ly  discov^erpd,  60  entir^y  uh* 
analogous  to  eve)*y  thing  be£ote  eKperi^nc^d»  will  h^  say,  iChat 
such  facts  60.  reasOitahle  mah.cQukl  b^ve- sufficient- evKtence 
from  testimony  to  believe  i  No«  We  may  pr^8t|nie^  h»  'wiU 
not,  fcom  hta.  decisioiii  in  tbt^  former  cas«  ;^  and  if  h^  shfould« 
the  common  sense. of  mankind  would  reclaim.  ^^Qst  his.  «x* 
travagance.;  Vet  it  is.  obvious  to  9stexf  considerate  resider*  that 
his  argument  conpl«M|^$  eio^jaaUy^  agatmit.tbpaie  truly  marv((UQu$| 
as.ag^ios(tiatraGub>Us  eveAts ;  both  beifxgalik^iuncpiiiqrmable^ 
t>r  alike!  contrary  to  former  experience*..  ^ 
.  Thus  I  think  I  have  shown,  that  the.  author  is  c;har|feahl» 
vidi  Boaie  faUa^i^s,  in  his  way  of  mAmagiHg  the  argvunenii 


*  I  caimdt  fcfibeate  t4  observe,  that  mMy^khe  pfkitf^  ttrm  eibfAeytdH 
tiie  essay^  are  wed  in  a.  manner  estremeiy  \!^vmmmd  unf^ilasep^ictl.  l^iavem 
marked  the  confusign  I  find  in  the  appticatloq  o£  the  words^^  experience^  tspturarjet 
ty,  conformity:  I  might  remark  the  same  thing  of  the  word,  miracle*  «*  A  mira- 
«■  cle,*  it  is  skid,  p.  1S2«  H)  then^te.  •*  may  be  acfcofrateK  denned,  a  TRXAtoliYs* 
^  stay rfaldfis  ^naHt/$f  iy ^ pgrtieulat volition tf  the OnBtff  ^'6/ eA» ikmfu§tU ef 
i*  some  itininbk  ^tnt**  The  word  tranfgriseniM  invariably  denotes  A  Gruniiial  v^ 
position  to  authority.  The  author*s  accuracy  in  representing  God  as  a  transgres- 
•or,  I  have  not  the  perspicacity  to  discern.  Does  he  iilteAa,  by  throwing  soidei* 
thing  monstrous  into  dke  definrVton,  to  incite  into  the  r^iider  li  pvejli^ice  a^atAs( 
tlK  thing  defined?  Bat  snpposin^  xJtax  ^rpiigh  ?9AdvMency>  tie  had  •■Bd.th* 
term  transgret^ion,  instead  of  tuipenaion^  which  would  have  been  both  tntelUgiblc 
iand  proper;  one  would  at  least  expect^  tha^  the  word  fiiirac/e  in  the  essay,  a!l; 
^a^s  expicst  the  sense  of  the  dtefttiitiiWi.  Etit  this  "it  evidently  does  not.  Thus 
In  the  instance  of  the  miracle  supposed  (p.  aOJ^  in  the  «ote)  he  ci^  Jo»  Iw^i^ 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  '*  A.  viplation  (^  the  usual  course  of  natuit  {."  but 
in  the  end,  after  telling  us  that  such  a  miracle,  on  the  evidence  supposedf  *'  Qur 
"present  philosophers  ought  to  receive  for  certaiti,*'  he  subjoins,  (how  toAtfst- 
4ntly,  tet  the  reader  judge)  **  and  crtf^hft  to  seafch  for  the  eaiM^s,  wheH<ft  itfMghl 
i*.brcleriv«4."  t'hios  it  is  iniifiulited,,thajt  though  ;i  i«ctJi9p»IWtty  iniifliciihMiV 
and  perfectly  extraordinary,  mi^hc  be  admitted  by  a  philp^oifher,  still  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  must  be  denied.  For  M  the  iMterpo&'al  of' the  I)eity  be  the  proj 
per  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  wViy  s'hduld  we  necur  tb -nafnrai  causes  t  Hedce 
4  cardefls  reader  is  insensibly  fed  to  think' that  ijhem  is  sOAie  spcdaiddcredifaitttf 
^  such  an  interposal,  dist^ott  from  its  tmcowfii^mt^tt*  Yet  the  author's,  ^fveat 
argument  is  built  on  this  single  circumstance,  and  places  such  an  interposititMl 
Just  on  the  same  footing  with  every  event  that  is  equally  uncorhmon.  At  oif^ 
lime,  he  uses  the  word  m/r«e/tf  to^n<Me  n  bare  iffipr&ka6iliij^,  as  w21  appes^ 
jn  the  sixth  vectioo :  at  aaocber,  idffi^d,  and  ntiracf^i  are^  with  hiniy  sy^Qngr* 
moQs  terms;  so  are  also  the  miracuioiu  nature  of  an  event,  and  its  ahioluet 
imfiostihilitjf    |.s  (hij  th^  style  and  manner  of  a  reisoAsr? 


di«Vbe  jftSrulcm^  JC^aih  iMfis^f  ^f  wl  ambiguity  in  tite  w6rd 
te/^^/drte#'/«*im-^hatfhift  r^si)N>nmg  mcliyd^s  a  petkio  prtmipii  ia 
tkfi  boftom/of  it  j-r-r-and  t;hat,  in  supporting  his  w-gunaent,  he 
«Miiit  bfire  recourse  ta  diMinctiomt  ifrhere,  even  kiQ»«elf  being 
ludge^  ther^  U  iio  differ€in€0« 


SECTION  »L 

'    Jjfr.  ffumi  himself  ^ives  up  h!s  favourite  argnmenf*     .    ] 

/JM[**  Hume  himself,*  mmhinki  I  h«ar  my  reader  repe^tvig 
!mi^  a9tobiBhment;,  '  give^  i^p  his  fayourite  ^irgi^iHf  m  ?  To 
*  prove  thh  point  is  indeied  si  very  bold  att^iapt.'-  Yet  that 
tii^9  attempt  is  not  altogether,  w  afduo^a,  a9  at  first  h^aring^ 
he  will  popibly  imagine^  I  hop<?,  iff  favoured,  a  while  with 
life. attentiOT,  fully  10  convince  ftmn  If  to ^knowledge^  afr 
^r  idH  that  tber^  may  h^.  mirariQs,  which  admi^  of  propf  frp» 
htrman  testimony;  if  tp  aQknowlcdgfi,  thtt  snch  miijadet 
AUght  to  bQ  received)  pot  as  probabb  only,  but  as  absolufely 
j9«rtains  or^  in  othw  word*v  ^h*^  the  propf  firam  husfian'^Qs^ 
l^mOny  wwy  be  such  as  ^hat  all  th^j  contrary  uniform  experi^n^ 
^ould  not  Only  he  QY^rbalanqed,  but,  to  use  the  iauthor's  enbf 
^eessifORt  ^ho^ld  be  annUulatied ;  if  awh  ^k#owledgmenta  an 
4hesft^  fUgrn^  subversive  of  his  own  principles,!  if  by  makint 
th^m,  he  abandons  Kis  darling  argunp^^nt  &  this  strange  pai^ 
Jtbe  essayist- ev^de^t.ly.ae^8l•  ^ 

f .  "  I  j^wn,^*;  4hes0  up  his  words,  "  tb«rf  naay  pos^My  be 
*♦  miraolea,  or  violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature*  of  such 
*h  a  kind  as  to  admit  a^proof  from  human  t;^atimo!xy,::Awgli 
^v  perhaps-'  (in  this  he  is  mipdest  enough,  ha  avera  notfeinyi 
perh^y  ^^  it  will  be  impoasible  to  6nd  any  such  in  ^all  the  re^ 
**  cords  of  history."  To  this  declaration  he  su^oins  tl^  fot- 
iowii<g.auppo9ijtion ;  ^^  Suppose  aUiauthors,  in  all  l^ngi^igp^t 
.^^  afT^ee,  that  from  ihe  l&t  of  Jaujuary  1700,  theire?  wdr  a^«tal 
^  d^rktiess  over  the  whole  earth  for  ei^t  days  i.  suppose  ^bat 
*f  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event,  issti^a^onganrf 
>MiReJy  among  the-p^oplei  thn  aU  traveile?%.'ii»ho^  raiuwi 
^^'fr^m  ioraign  co^fttries,  bring  us  aeeou&ta  of  the  9Mie<tr4W» 
/^*  di^ion,  without:  the  leasrvawatiQu  pr  fiontiaUiciion;  Itji 
H  evident,  that  our  present  phili3>sopJ>ersi,  jln^toa^  of  doubting 
"of  that  fe^t*  ought  lo  receive  it  for  eartaio',  and onghlt^ 
.^  sfel«k  for  ib«i  catts^f^  wbewejt  luight,  bo  deiiYed%"  ; 


4M  ^  StmAiCI;£S  CMikBtB^OV  ;        -fut^ 

ackncHdiedgittent,  -apettioii  too  who  w^^juacty-aHait^'^jr  att 
idio  «f)e '  atifuainted  wiiiL  his  writings,  itO't>oBSe89^u«€anunoii 
penetratioft  aodpiuldsopbtcal  abUities,  that  ibis  wcrdhe  tame 
hidivtduaL^  who  bad  $o  short  while  bef<Hr6  «firiiie4,  that.M  « 
miracle,''  or  a  violation  of  the  usual  course  df  nature,  ^^  sup* 
*^  ported  by  any  human  testimony,  is  more  properly  a  subject 
**  of  derision  than  of  targumem* ;"  who  had  insisted,  ths^ 
**  it  is  not  requisite,  in  order  to  reject  the  £act,  to  be  able  ac^ 
*^  cufately  to.  disprove  the  testimony^  and  to  trace  \t$  fals^^ 
*^  hood ;  that  sucn  an  evidence  carries  falsehood  on  the  verjT 
*•  face  of  it  f;"  that  **  we  need  but  oppose  even  to  a  clo«i4'of 
**  witnesses^  the  absolute  impossibility,  or/*  which  is  idl^oae^ 
^' miraculous- nature  of  the  events^  which  they  relate^  thid 
*^  this  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasons^le  people,  wiU  alone-  be  r^p 
^  garded  a»  a  sufficient  refutation:^;"  and  who.finally  to  put  aa^ 
end  to  all  altercation  on  the  subject  had.proiioDndedthis  craei§k 
^  No.  TasTiMoinr  Toa  ANY  KIND  OF  MIRACLE  gaif 

^  SVER  POSSIBLY  AMOtTtfT  TO  A  PfiOBABILITT,  ,MUCH1.ES<  TO 

*•  A  PRooFjU"  Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  eontwidiptton  I 
'  Yet  for  the  event  supposed  by  the  essayist,  the  testimooy^ 
ia  his  judgmem,  would  amount  to  a  prdbahtlkyf  nay  to  moT% 
lihan  a  pn4>ability,  to  a  prwf;  let  not  the  reader  be  astonishedi 
or  if  he  cannot  fail  to  be.  astonished,  let  him  not  be  incredulous^ 
when  I  add,  to  more  than  a  /^ro^/,  more  than  a  full,  etf tire  an4 
Jdirect  proof ;  for  even  this  I  hope  to  make  evident  from  tbe 
author^s  principles  and  reasoning*  *^  And  .even  supposing," 
says  he,  that  is,  granting  for  argument's  sake,  ^^  that  ^e  test^ 
^^  rnony  f(Mr  a  miracle  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppose4 
*•  by  another  proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  factf 
**  whieh  it  would  endeavour  to  establifeh'**^"  Here  ia  theii, 
by  his  own  reasonings  proof  'against  proof,  from  which  tber^  . 
eould  residt  no  belief  or  opinion,  unless  the  one  is  conceive4 
to  be  in  some  degree  superiour  to  the  other.  "  Of  which 
••  proofed'*  saytf  he,  "  the  stroftigest'  must  prevail,  but  still  witli 
*^  a<limiittttion'Of'  its  force  in  proportion  to  thatof  its  aatago* 
^(  nistjiff*^  Before  the  author  could  believe  such  a  miracle  a$ 
he  aupposes,  he  must  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  proof  of  it 
iromttstimony  is 'Stronger  than  the  proof  against  it  from  ex- 
^^ienee.  That  we  may  form  an  accufate  judgment  of  the 
Atrenglh  he  here  aseribfesr  to  testimony,  let  us  consider  what^ 
by  his  own  ^K^oouat,  is  the  strength -of  the  opposite  proof  from 
experience*  ^^  A  mh*acle  ia  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  i 
and  as  a  &^m  and  unalterable  experience  has  established 
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^'i^(ft^ll#i/tb#  fto^'^^in^fi^isiAtiuA^,  fmnk  the vn^^iiatkre 
**^oP'^*'^€t,iM^a»ew<^<?V-«fli  Any  arg^m^nt  6mm  ixpemcuce 
^ii^'^HMMy  ht  imagmcd**'*  Agai«,  *'  Asi  sm  itAifoiim  eit«t 
**<^i^i^ec»  «mo^ms  Vbi  a  proof,  tii^ra  is  here  a  ^^c^  and  Juil 

*  proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  o£ 
*«fttiiy*mimc1erfk^=  The  pi*oof' th^Yi  which  the' eftm^'ist  ddiiuts 
fNMfi  testiTOtmy,  is,  hy  iiifi^owit  €6tiinateyw6«  only  stip^rkjuntd 

i(ft^  atiy  af^lnefitt  from  experietfce^ceti  po6ei^pbe  Ifna^ioed: 
Wheiide^  I  ^fftf ,  doth  tfcdtii*wifiy  acquire  «ach:  amaaiiagi  cvi- 
«f56*ne€r  *  TcM**ri6fiy/  8ay««he  diBthor,**iath-noeviiienqefbut 
•what  it  derives  from  Experience.     These  differ  frimK^M^h 

*  other  Only  as  the  specieia  from  the  genus.*  Put  then  for  fe?^- 
$lmbny^  the  y^ ord  tx^ersencey  which  in  this  case  is  equi'valent, 
ahd  the  coiicltision  will- run  thos^:'  Herhi^  a  proof  from*  exptri^ 
ihce^  which  is  skiperiour  to  as  entire  a  proof  from  experience  tos 
edn^  poss^^  be  hn'&gine^^  This  deotoctton  itom  xh&  authotf'i^ 
word9<"die  reader  wiil-p^roeiv^,  i«  stdcAly/lagLcali^  Whatthfe 
Ibeanihg  of  it  is,  1  leave  Mr.  Hume  to  explain. 

What  hath  been  above  deduced.,  how  much  soever  it  be  a<^ 
ebtttited^is  aot  att  that  is  implied  in- the  coii«esOTqnniadel)y 
the  aiithdn  ^.t  farther  says,  that^thfe  mimcukrtis^^fact  so  at-* 
tested^  ought  not  oMy  to  l>c  received,  ^t  toibe  received -yisr 
certain.  Is  it  not  enough^  Sir,  thiat  yoti  have  shown  that  yotit» 
^ost  fuO,*  niost  dijrtjct,  most  perfect  argument' may^ fed  ovep- 
ccime  ;  wUl  nothing;  satisfy  yow^nbw  but  "its  destractimi  ?'  CNitt 
would  irtlAgitie,  thAt  you  had  cdnjiired  up  this^  demon,  kf 
#Jfv6se  1rresfsti!>le  arm  you  ptojibsed  to  ^ive  a  naortal  bldw  to 
fifltgidn;  and  renddr  sceptici9iy»  tffom{*fant,  (thatyo«f|vad>eon- 
JOfra  him' up,  I  say)  for  i^o  other -putpftie,  but  to  ^fctew  with 
yttlt' faciU^y  you  couW lay  Mm.    ' To'  be  seriotfsy  does  ftot  thiS 

Juthor  rem^mbet*,  that  h^  h^d  oftener  than  once  Md'it^owfi 
%  a  maxim,  That  When^ere^is^rooPagaifBSt  p^oojE,  w«  must 
feline  to  the  stij^^rioui",  sttH'withai  diminution  df  ass^ranc^^f 
?n  proportion  to  the' force  of  its  aflKtkgot^lstt  ?'  Buf  w^hehm*f«cii^ 
h  received  y&f  eef-tat%  there  caiv^big*  tto  ^elnibl^^iDf^miba^of 
Assurance,  such  diminution  always  im^yitig  liiltie  d^^ibeand 
uncertainty.  CohsequenUly  the  general  proof"  fNimitf«p«ppifeiic(Efi 
though  as  fentjl^  as  arty  argamefh^  from  expdriene?^<ft«i^^0i3sU 
Bly  be  imgi^ieHi!  is  not  only  surmonwteit,  hut  is  tealljiillftoiiii 
parlson  a^  nbth'hi^';  or,  in  Mt.  Hun^e^s^-pht^ase,  Undfe^ 
nihifetion,  when  Balahced  with-^^e  pWf^knaa*  ptiG^^from  ti$s^ 
inoAy.  Pr^at  indeed,  it  mdWhe  acfcrfbWledgfed'ls  thefbY^e  «f 
truth;    This  conclusion,  On  rite  principles "i  hav^  hte^  endMi' 
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voormg  to  establish,  has  nothing  in  tt,  but  what  is  eoil^iilyaUift 
and  just ;  but  on  the  principles  of  the  essay^  which  dedcite  alL 
the  force  of  testimony  from  es^perience,  serves  only  to  coom 
fiound  die  understanding,  aad  to  involve  the  subject  in  midk 
night  darkness. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  either  this  auAor's  principlea' 
eondemn  his  own  method  of  judging,  with  regard  to-  miraci:^ 
lous  facts ;  or  that  his  method  of  judging  subverts  bis  prittciw 
pies,  and  is  a  tacit  desertion  of  them.  Thus  that  impregnabk 
fortress,  the  asylum  of  infidelity,  whi<^  he  so  lately  gloried  m 
having  erected,  is  in  a  moment  abandoaefd  by  him,  as  a  plaee 
untenable. 


SECTION  IV. 

There  u  no  peculiar  presumption  againei  amh  miracles  ub  q^e 
scdd  to  have  ieen  wrought  in  eupport  of  reHgiort^ 

i.S  it  theQ  so,  that  the  decisive  argument,  the  essayist  flatti^r- 
ed  himself  be  had  discovered*,  which  with  the  wUe  andL 
learned,  was  to  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  hinds  of  .su« 
perstittous  delusion,  9^  woMld  consequently  be  useful,  jis 
long  as  the  world  endures ;  is  it  so,  that  this  boasted  atgumiezit 
hadi  in  fact  little  or  no  influence  on  the  diacoyerer  j^imself  f 
3ut  riiis  author  may  weU  be  excused.  He  cannot  be.  illwaym 
tbe  metaphysician.  He  cannot  soar  incessantly  in  the  cloudy.* 
Such  cofnatent  elevation  suits  not  the  lot,  of  humanity,  J3c 
abust  softtetimes,  whether  he  will  or  not,  descend  to  a  Jev^I 
with  other  people,  and  lall  into  the  hun^ble  track  of  commj9i| 
9ense.  One  thing  however  he  is  resolved  on ;  If  he  Q^^moi 
by  metapbysick  ^ells  ^leoee  the  most  arrogant  bigotry  and 
superstition  ;  he  will  at  any  ra^e,  though  for  this  ptirpose  he 
ahould  borrow  aid  from  what  he  hath  no  liking  to,  trite  aDjQ^ 
^pular  cof^lcks.;  be  w^U  at  any  rate  free  himself  from  their 
impertinient  soUcit^ions. 

There  lare  ai^pQrdingly  two  principle3  ii^  human  n^ure,  by 
which  he.accputits  for  atf  the  relations,  that  have  ever  been  in 
the ,  wotljdi  concerning  miracles*  These,  principles  are,  the 
passion  for , the  f^rvelloue^  aild  th^  religious  ^^fhciiotyt ;.  against 
either  of  which  singly^  the  pbilosppher,  he,  says,  oiight  eyer  tq 
W  on  his-^juard;  butinpon^parably  more  so,  when  both  hap- 
pen to  bf^  in  stricit  confederacy  together.  ^^  For  if  <^e  spirit 
"  of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  ah  end 

•  i».  ir4:  t  P-  164.  185. 


-"t^'i^f '  n^mmtin  seMe  ;  wd  imman  testiiacMB^,  jm  these  circtiiii- 
-H  .stimeeay  loseeall  preteiiaioD&  to  authority .#"    Notwithstand- 

iiig  thk  strong  affirmation^  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
-Wthor  is  not  in  his  heart,  so  great  ah  eikemy  to  the  love  oi 

iironder,  as  he  aiFects  to  appear.  No  n&tn  can  make  a  greater 
'<0Bace6sion.iiilciyour  of  the , .wooderfuli  than  he  hath  done  in 
4he  pa9sage  ■  q«^te4  in  the  preceding  auction.    No  man   was 

ever  fonder  of  paradox,  and,  in  theoretical  subjects,  of  every 
-lio^n  that  is  s^emote  from .  sentiments  universally  received* 
-This  love  of  paradox, be  owns.himself,  that  both  his  enemies 
-and  his  friends  reproach. him  wtthf,.  There  must  surely  be 
««ome  fotrlidation  for  so  universal  a  censure.     If  therefore,  in 

fespeetof  the  passion  for  the  marvellous,  he  differs  from  other 
.people,  the  diSiereni^e  ariseth  from  a  particular  delicacy  in  this 

gend^man,  which  makes  htm  nauseate  even  to  wonder  with 
J  the  crowd.  He  is  of  that  singular  turn  that  where  every  body 
^is'-s^uek  with  astonishment,  he  can  see  nothing  wondrous  m 
'<the>leaflt;  .|it  the  same  time  he  discovers  prodigies,  where.no 
^oui  bat  himself  ever  dreamt  that  there  were  any. 

' '  We  may^  therefore  rest  assured  of  it,  that  the  author  might 
.Jbie%(Ddfioiliiiied  to  the  love  rf  taond^^  provided  the  spirit  ^f  isr- 
<.^%vm  be^kept  at  at'dtstance,  agaisst  which  he  hath -unluckily 
'^eonlraecad  a  mortal  antipathy^  agaioat  whi^h  he  has  resolved 
ito  ^vrage  eternal  wan  When  he  but  touches  this  subject,  he 
xjOMith  at  iaicethis.pfath»ophiek  csomposure,  and.  speaks  with  an 
-^iGfimo^y^marsuai  toihim^on  other  occasions*  Something  of 
udtifr  kind  jippewrs>from^e  tttatkms  aineady  made.  But  if 
i^ieae  «houM  not  aatisfy,  I  ^haU- produce  ^oae  or  two  more, 
^^MiMk  oertflit^^-wilL  There  is- a 'Second  su^osition  the  an* 
^^thor.madfies  of  :a  sniracuioas  ev^nt,  in  a  cevkaio: manner  cir- 
>JCM0ttaiioed>aadatCested,  which  he  declares,  amd  I.  think  wiih 
^pdrticc^r  propriety,  that  he  tiro«ld  ^'  not  have  the. least /ncir- 
-'^  nation  to  bclievie|."  ^^At  his  .want  of  inclination. the  reader 
'trill  not  be  'Surprised,. when  be  leams  that  this  supposed. mira- 
>ele  is  concermng  2i  .remtireetiom'Ui  tivent  which  bears  too 

atrong  a  r^sen^dance  botfalo.tha  doatrine. audio,  the  miracles 
■  of  holy  writ,  not  to  alarm  a  modem  Pyrrhonist.  To  the  above 
--deciaiaiio»Jie  tabjoias,  ^^.fiut  riiould  this  miracle  be  ascribed 

*^  tQ  any  new  system  of  re!igioii,.aMniB.all  ages  ha^ve  been  so 

**^mtiKch  mfBrniAinLbyridicuhusatorias  of  that  kind,  that  this 

«i<  very  etrcumstaoce  wouldhe  ^fuU  proof  of  acheat,  and  suOicien  t 
'^^  wi^all,men  of  sense,*  not  only  to  make  them  reject  the  fact, 

"=  \i\xt:evtga^r0ject.itti9khoutjurtkcr.  excmination.^^    Agaip^  -a 

Iktie  alter,  ^^.:As  the -violations  of  truih^are  more  jCommoA  in, 

t  Dodication  to >lhe  fburdissertationft.    t  P'  204.  in  the  note.. 


f^  tke  'tttfAtBaomy  ^McefoiMg  trd^pknis c  moracdos^i  ^dimtAiii  tJihit 
^  conceratng  any  odier^nmcu:!^  ot  ifKU/'  4*  ^i«it'wiu<}^.die.4M- 
thor  is  pesiuve,  «thoogi»iie  neither  ^'prodneteth  latits  ^nor  ^rig^- 
jocmft  to  aupporc  it)  >^'  tUs  «iu«t  dimhiish  very  nmcb  -  die  <  att« 
*^^'tlKnify  oi'the.  farmer  testimony^  aoe^'  (^r^)^  ^ibserteilm 
ivords)  ^^  mak^us  Jbrtn  a  obmbhal  Jt,EBOf;UTii»lrt-nrr0r  <a  imc/ 
^^.  an^d/^iOKlldn  to  it^wiUi  whatever  j$pcx^dm».^^prete^it\muiy^^ 

' .  Never  did  the  pasatmt  of  an  infiamed  osator^  or.tbe  iiite«i- 
perate  zeal  of  a  religloatst,  tarry  him  further  tag^iaatiufr*^- 

*YeisBary,  than  this  man  of  speculation  is  carried,  by  hia -plejq- 

idict'. against  religion*  Detnagogues  and  l)igoia>l»Te  €>fccii 
ivaroed  the  people  agaitlst  listening  to  the  argimentfr  of  ^an 

/tt&vied  attd  therefore  detested  rival,  lest  by  hb  dophifitr))^  tbtry 

:8boi^d.b6  seduced  into' the  moat  fatal  ei-r^Miss* :  ThieisaoMfpart 
'tfata«iith€n*va  philosopher,  ta.&ceptickva^diapa&saondteriiiquifcr 

-mhet  truths  its  surely  'h&  chooseth^tobe  accounted,  aoW'8cts:'ki 

.  favaar  of  intideHty.  He  thinks  it  nut  safe .  to  .give.- religtcm 
even  a  hearing.  Nay  so  .strange  a  cuto  have  immetstiakett  #f 
iate  with' the' flianagers  of  thia  controversy^  that:  it  ianovi^the 
TRE£*r3iiirKiiR  who  preaches  implicit  fmtkt;  it  is^die  imiviDftt, 
fivha  warns  ustof  the  danger  c»f  coosulting  rj^cmwn^  \BevRartf 

.aayBuhe^iadmontsfayoii,. of  inquiring  into  tbei<atiM|^.of-sbe 

^flea,  or  of  bringiag  ir  to  the  deceitful  test  ^i^veason^;  lor 
^^  thoee  ^ho'^itt.be'80  8rLi.f  as^iCo  exftminefChe^aflEEnr  hf^diit 
^V.medittaEiy  and  seek-partkUar  flaws  in  th^  tesumony^  are-ai. 
'^^  most  siirev to  be  <X)nlounded*."  That  religion,  is  concenMxl 
in  tbermatter,  is-  reckoned  by  these  aages^sufiteient  cvid<^ftoeiaf 
imposture*  1^  ^^roof^she  offers  in  her  own.defeaMx^,  ire  afc 
txA,^  by  these  caadid^judges,  <oaght  to  be  r^ecttd^aiid-iii^^Bcte/ 

*vMhnuJt  examination.  Xbe  old  way  of  acrutikiy  abd  aigumctat 
must  now  be  laid  :aBide, .  iiaving/been  at  iengrii  discovered  to 

'be  buta  bunglitkg,  a  tedious,  .and  a  dattgeroas  way  at  beat. 
What  then  shall  weaabstitute  ia  its  place  ?   The  essayist  haih 

.  a  most  admirable  expedient.  A  shorter  and  surer  method  be 
recommends  to  us^ the  expeditious  way*  o£re4oluHon.  ^ -JPoras,' 
says  he,  ^  a  OEjraRAL  rcsolvtion,  never,  to  lend. tmf^  attention 

-  *'  to  ieetimomes  or,  facts j  urged  iy  religion^  withwht^ever  ope^ 
♦  dous  pretext  they  may  beoovered*^ 

I  had  almost  congratulated  Mr*  Hume,  and  our  ealightcoed 

'^age^  on  this  ha{q>y  invemion,  before  I  reflcctad,  that  though 
the  application  might  be  new,  i  the  expedient  itself,  cf  reaolv- 

*  ing-  to  be  deaf  to  argument,  was  very  ancient,  having  been 
often  with  great  success  employed  against  ^atheiQts  and  hexe- 

•  p.  19r.  in  the  n©le. 
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jtiek»,-««dt*WMpai|bjR  yjwQt— ifPdiid  ?liy>lMiar«»M»iaiid  .Scatus^ 

wm^y  I'ackniowledge^..ta-wbofl»  «&e>€ot|Ui  not,  ^perbap&  in  aof 
.«<Miier  ioataaoe,  f  fi^  a  ««&M$|Bblanoe  in  niy  iogenioili  oppoactt^ 
'I  anok^firaid  ]thataft€;i^8UQkaideelariKi&B«  I  ouist  not  pretuuine 
•to  Cfm«li4e>>  inty&<&lf  a^  'Iiirgtti9g;iritlv.tl^  aut^r,  wha  bath,,  in  to 
.p€^QBiipiot)f  ^  HMomei'^  ]7ea^]^d .  to  ^uend  to  nethmg.that  can 
.  be  said  in  Qppoaitioa.to  hU  th^plry.    *  What  JMdgment  hchafs' 

tt>Mfle  ifi)a«wiiiex|ire$siiOftt  ^  he^ibaa^renounoed.by  pirixkciplc^  in 

^  •  tbeae  ^abluac  aad  m^steriow  aabj^ctsV  X^  however  it  aboutjfl 
.prove^^  £ate  of  these  i  papers^  4be  forbidding  titk  of  ^them 

iiotwithHand^g^.ito^be  ataay  time  honoured  with  thepefaaal 
.  of  some  iii6d<)^  not  iadoed  so'  ri vetted  in  unbelief  as  the  les- 

sayist,  I  would  earnestly  intreat  such  reader,  in  the  soUiiai 
.  atylo'&f '  Mr.  Huaie,  ^^  To  lay  his  band  upon  his  heart,  and 

^^  afier  aeiioua  eonsideration  dedareft"  If  any  of  the  pa^ipons 
tio£  religion  had  acted  this  part,  and  warned  people  not  to  tiy 

by  argument  the  metaphysical  aubtleties  of  the  adversariea, 
-affirmi^g^.  that  ^  they  who  were  mad  enough  to-  examine  .the 
'*(  afiatr.by  that  medium,  and  aeeicr  particular  .flawa  in  the  r€«- 
^^.  s<mingy  :were.  ^moet/sure  to  be  confounded  ;  .that  the  ooi^ 
^  ^  prudent  method  wafif  toformai&XiHiftAi.  absoi^ution^  never 
:<to<leHd,any*fattentian  to  what  .was  advaacedon  the  opposite 
■S$\i£i^^ however  ^efimf/  whether  this  conduct  would  nothaw 
>liffo];d[Od  g^at-matter  of  triumph  to .  those  ^ntlemen.  the .  de« 
-ifits;-  whether  it  would  not  have';beea  construed  by.  them,  and 

even  justly,  ipto  a  tacit  convictkmof  the  weakness,  of  our 
.«atiae>: which  we  were  afraid  of  exp^iug  in  the  light,. and 
"brinl^ing^toaiair'.triaL  But  we  scorn  to  take  shelter  in^eb- 
*#curity.  Mid  meanly  to  decline  the  combat ;  confident  as  we.  av^, 
-that  a&AsoN  is  ovtr, ally  and  our  friend,  and  glad  to  find  that 
>  the  eiiemy  at  length  so  violently  suspects  her* 

.  As  to  the  fir«t  method,  by  which  the  author  accounts  for  the 
^  fabulous. relations  of  monsters  and  prodigies,  it  is  freely  ac« 
.  knowledged,  that  d^e  Creator  hath  implanted  in  hun^an  natore, 

ais  a  spur  to  the  improvementof  the  nndemtanding,  a,princi- 
4  {de  of  curiosity^  which  makes  the  mind  feel  a  particular  plea- 
^fture  in  every  new  acquisition  of  knowledge.     It  ia  acknow^ 

ledged  also,  that  as  every  principle  in  our  nature  is  liaUe  t,o 
:iabuse,  so  this  principle  will  often  give  the  mind  a  bias  to  the 
..^marvellous,  for  the  more  marvellous  any  thing  is,  that  is,  the 

more  unlike  to  all  that  hath  formerly  been,  known^  the  more 

new  it  is  ;  and  this  bias,Jn  many  instances,  may  induce  belief 

on  insufficient  evidence, 

•  p.  185.  t  P-  206. 


But  the  ikrfe9<i?m{*^  tiiAt 'b0«ee«fl9^  flgrimt'^  «ii«i»#«l- 
i<His  is  not  ^Crtmger  in  the  m^ot  iniraal^  («ife  ^itt  appear  frotti 
kn  'Sltentrve  -p^Kmell  <ii  the  «l^co^d<  sreclion)  than  in  ^e  qme  -t/E 
•^erjrfaet  that  i«>erfccnty  e9(«r«Dt<dh]«H»y*  •  ¥et.hoi#  emty  cMb 
lobstftck  may heovdf^oinfe  by  te^tlinottv,  mi^t4>e 41hi«ti»ited| 
4f  ne^sessary^  in  iAMoM^ve^  hisaiieh  crfv^ieftce,  in  physioU^ 
j5f,in^eograp*iy,  itt'Wdtoi^.  On  the  tamsmy^  what  an  im^ 
mense  impedimexvi  w(ki{d  <t^-{»¥e«utnption  ^pmve¥>  ihe<pr^ 
'^ess  of  philosepllV'Md  ktterd^  had  ft  4a  r€^»ty  one  .fiftieth* 
^«n  of  the  tfttength  whteht  th>e  M^hor -sperms  to-atvribnte  to  it^ 
4*4hatt'^iiw  tire  my  re«<feF  or  my»$l(  bf  iFteurting  to  tbe^ilo* 
^iatphiek  wonders,  iii^ettidtty^  Chymistrjr,  'm^gaatiBm,  ^i^ch, 
aH  the  world  s^s,  may  be  f^ly  proved  to  n^  fay  tetttimony,  be* 
^fere  we  make  the  experiments  ^ourBdves^^ 
'  ^ut  there  is,'4t  s6Mi»,  ftdditionfil  to  thfia^^apeeufiar  pre*" 
^\nnptionagainH*religious  miracles.'  *^  -Thfe^ifse/'  ite  tbe-an"" 
'^dior  hath  ^served  with  reason,  *f  lend  a  vmy  academiol  faiA 
♦t-to^eVety  report,  -  which  lavoiaflrs  the  .passion  of  the^r^porteri 
"^'Whethe^  it  mag^ifilfie^  his  eountry,  hid^  famifly,  cu^  hM*self,  or 
-*^  In  ^my  other  wslyrstrikea  in  with  his  nalitffal  i«cUna«ions^and 
'  *^  propensities^^/'  Now,  as  no  ^jeet ^^hater^r  operates  mof e 
'powerAilfybn  the  fency  than  religion  does,  or  worlbs  up  ll^ 
-^ssions  to  ft  higher  fervour  i  so,  in  matters  ^r^latiilg^  to  ^hfs 
ti^ect,  if  in  any  siibjeet,  we  have  reasoftto  suspeet^that- the 
'tAidc^rstanding  will  prove  adape-to  the  passions*'  On  tli^ 
''pe4nt  theret^M^  w^e  otigbe  ^  be- peculinriy' cautious,  that  we  be 
am  h^ty  of  beHef^r    Itt  this' sentiment  We  all  agree. 

Btit  there-is  one  eireju^msianGey  whicli  he  halh  overlooked^ 
and  which  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  •  coii^tieii^e  in-Ale 
debate*    It  is  this,  that  the -pr^adiee  restiitiag  from  the. reli- 
gious affection,  may  just  as  readily  eb^tfuet^  as  pnnMte^ur 
faith  in  a  religious  miracle.    What  things  in  aatare  are  mo#e 
contrary,  than  one  teltgion  is  to  anotheriaeUgton  ?  They  are 
*^^st  as  contrary  as  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  erfoair.    The 
ilFeetions,  with  whi^  tbey  are  contemplated  hy  the  same  p^^. 
son,  are  just  as' opposite^  as  desire  and  aversimi,  Jove  tmd  hib- 
tred.     The  same  religious  zeal  which  gh^es  the  mind  of  ^ 
** Christian,  a  prdpeMiff/to  thehelief  of«-a miracle  insuppfort 
>of  Christianity,  will  inspire  him  ^with  an  0vef«i>iirfrottir-tbe  be- 
lief of  a  miracle  in  support  of  Mahometism.     ThesamopriA- 
'triple,  which  will  make  him  acquiesce  iu' evidence  ir^^thponsaif* 
.  ficient  in  the  one  case,  wiQ  make  him  require*  evidence  M^ff 
than  sufficient  in  the  other. 


B)^»re  theti  'the  remark  of  the  auliior  can  be  of  amy  use  in 
^irectmg  our  judgment,  a|i.  to  .i;he.  e^ideuc^  of  miracles  at* 
tested,  we  must  coasidc^f  witetfeter  the  original  tcneta^  of  the 
witnesses  would  naturally  have  biassed  their  cAinds  iu.fuvout 
of^tlMl  mmcli^ss  ot*indfip9sitiotiiotktm^  •  If  die  forme*  was 
the  ca3ieV  ibe^teatMLOfif  ia  so  much  the  /s^t^  to  be  regarded  ;  if 
the  latter,  so  much  the  tnore.  Will  it  satisfy  on  this  head  1^ 
ac4^aintfiU|9)  that  ij^e  .{irfjtii^i^e^  i^f  t^-witqesses  i»ujst  b?r# 
f^yo^iTf |i' ithe>  mraplesiy  sl^ce  |hey  were  ;&eaipu&  .pispmoters  of 
t^4cfctrmty  y^,a\^fpQrt'^  ^^i^ik those  ouracles.  ar<e  ^ai^rt^ 
h^r^  bee^  performed  ?To^»^wer  thus  wKMildrbe  to  puisundciU 
atand  the  point*  The  qiuiesition.  is,  Was  d>i8,doGtrijie.the  failAk 
cs^.  th^  witnesses,  bvefore  the^rsaw,  orf^niciie^  tikey  saw^the  acii- 
rades?  If  it  w^s,  I  agree  with  hiniw  Great^  very  grealtalHr 
l0i\qr#i^Aef  m^s^be  made  for  the-  prej^dicf s  oi  edujcacion^  for' 
pt^aciplea;,  early  perhaps,  carefuily,  and  deeply  i^ooted  in  their 
i^ind$,  ^v4  for  |:he  relig^us  afec^ion  founded  in  these  prtaci?. 
jp^e9 ;  iwjifciit^h  ailowsmee  mi»9t  alw^y^s^  derogate*  from  the  w<3igh(&. 
of  their  teatii^ieAy.  But  if  the  faitib  of  the,  witnesses  stOf»A 
otpigimEiHytm  opposition  to  th^  doctrioie  attested  by  tha  mir^ 
t^s  ;  if  t)m  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  their  cooiireTW 
aiK^.  19 1^  coivvictioki^whlcl^'the  s^rai^lf  s^roduoeid  in  ihem ;  it 
must  be  a  preposterous  way  of  arguing,  to.4eriTe  their  €oi»* 
^4ion  fmm/a  religious  teaV  whi<;h  would  a^  'first  obst^a^cly 
1^Sth9i:'and^  to^'foi*  some  tin^hinder  ^ch  c^^vi/itioo^  Oxl  the^ 
^ntrarjfir  that  tbie  evidence  arisiing  Ivam  mivade^  performeil 
i^r  pc^f  qS  a  doctrine  disbelieved^  aivd  conSt&qu^tly  hated  be#» 
fere^  did  in  ^t  si»r mount  that  job^tacte,  a^id  conqi^r  allthf^ 
Oppoaition  arisipg  thence,  is  a^  very  strong  tpre^mntvp^ion^iufaf* 
voujT  trf  tfcait  e^de«ce  :  ju^  as  strong  a  pms9»vpitioi>  in/its  fa-T. 
voikr,  a;$  it  w^Miild  hiiLve^  been  again^f^  it,  >a4^1t  their  fo^^in^ff 
«ieal|.  and  principle,; and  pf^udic««<  Go..oper*iK^  vi^l^  evi* 
deuce,  whatever  it  was,  in  gaining  ^^  entire^ a#f^nt,., ::  ^  cj  ,. 
-'  Hew:e  ther«  is  the  greatest;  ^i«parity  j|i  thi*  ifp^ p^Qt».  a>dif^ 
parity  W'hif^h  deservea  to  be  partioMlarly  att<Bn^4fW>t"^t,i«?»?li 
i^  eriddhce  df  n^iiracles  perfornied  4t|  proof  -of  ^rdigi^n.^ 
Reestablished,  and  in  co»frarfi€*/^  tOn. opinions  gtfnera%«^ 
^eivfAj ;  and  the  evidence  of  miracles  perfcrtrmed  in  suppoct^f 
^  religion  already  establishcdi  and  \n'Q07ifi^fmati(m  of  ppinioflft 
generally  received.  Hence  also^  the  greatest  disparity  bctwi:it 
the  mil-acles  recorded  by  thfe  evangeHRt$;,  and  those,  relajtt^dbjr 
Mariana,  Bede^  or  any  monkish  historian.  ,^ 

There  is  then  no  peculiar,  presumption  against  religiopsopiit 
racks  merely  as  such ;  if  in  certain  circumstanpes  there  i^  4 
presumption  against  them  ;  the  presumption  ariset^  solely 
from  the  circumstances,  insomuch  that,  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  as  strongly  in  their  favour. 
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T2Aey^  «s  mfpoeoimt  prtrntrnfthn'  in  fuomt^irf  sttcM  mSfmckm-  m* 
;  are  said  tm'hmfv^6eeH'wr$o^tin'6ti^pp&ft  (ff'^^Ug^^         < 

ttTO  treated'  inf  d^c  ibrmcr.  ftitbc  ftfrmet'  I'pMVM  thfeit  there* 
ft  no^ec^iUai*  prcsutnplion  against  religious  miracles;'  Tnow^ 
hKpiire  wfiether  there  be  any  in  their  favoitrj '  The  qaestion  W- 
rfeportftttt,  and  intimately  connec^t^d  wiA  Ae  suhjeet. 

The  boldest  itifidel  will  not  dfeny,  that  the  iitttttortality  of» 
the  soirt^  a  future  and  etertml  state',  and  the  donnekfchi  if  out* 
happthess  oi* 'misery  in  that  state,  with  ottr  {Present  good  drbfi^* 
conduct,  oot  to  menti<m  the  dbctrtttes  concernitig  the  dtvin**' 
uttttyand*  perfections,  are  tenet*  which  carfy  no  absurdity  iti- 
thenf.  They  may  be  true  for  "au^t  he  knows*  He  disbelievca^- 
them^  not  because  the^  are  incredible  in  themselves,^  butbe-^> 
caiise  he-hath  not  crideitee  of" their  tnlth*  Hfe  pretehdsnot- 
tc^  dfeprove  them,  tior  does  he  think  the  task'  incumbent  6i*' 
Him.  He  only  pleads,  that  before  he  can  yield  thent  Wis  absent,' 
they  must  be  proTed.  '^        '  >  '  -^ 

'*ltbw,irs  whatever  is  possible,  maybe  supposed,*  let  us  sup- 
p6sethat  th^  *3gmas  above-mentioned  are  all  infelfible'truths  f 
and  let  the  otifbewever  say,  whether  he  dan  coocelW  an  ^jeci^ 
worthier  of  the  Divine  interposal,  than  to  reveal  thes6  truths* 
to  mankind?  and  to  enforce  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  may 
give  them  a  suitable  influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  Of  all* 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  man  is  incompar^tbly  the  noblest. 
Whatever  therefore  regards  the  interest  of  the  human  species^' 
h  a  grander  concern,  than  what  regards  either  the  inanlmat'^ 
or  the  brute  creation.  If  man  was  mad«,  as  is  doubtless  not 
tmpossiblie,  for  an  after  state  of  immortality ;  whatever  relates 
to  that  immortal  states  or  may  conduce  to  prepare  him  for  the, 
firuition  of  it,  must  be  immensely  superiour  to  that  which  coii- 
.Ccrns  merely  the  tratisient  enjoyments  of  the  present  life. 
Ho^  sublime  then  is  the  object  which  religion,  and  rdK^ion* 
only,  exhibits  as  the  ground  of  supernatural  interposiiioas  i 
This  object  is  no  other  than  the  interest  of  man,  a  reasonable 
and  moral  agent,  the  only  being  in  this'lower  world  which  bears 
in  his  soul  the  image  of  his  Maker ;  not  the  interest  of  ah 
individual,  but  of  the  kind  5  not  for  a  limited  duration,  but  for 
eternity :  an  object  at  least  in  one  respect  adequate  tso  the  ma- 
jesty of  God. 


"  Does  this  appear  to  the  essayist  too  much  !ike  arguing  a 
prhriy  of  which  I  know  }\e  hath  a  d^MJstation  ?  It  is  just  such' 
an  argument,  as,  presupffosing 't^e^ihost  ratibnal  principles  of 
Deism,   results  from  those   maxims   concerning   intelligent 
etiusedv^md  lAtetr  opevationsv  which 'in^'foanU«d*t  in  f^eneral 
experiesice,  and*  whkh  unifbrmiy  lead  us  toexpect^  thitt  the 
end  will  be  proportionate  to  the  means.     The  Pagans  q(  Rome 
had  T^ot^ifons  ^  their  divinities  infinitelf  inforiaur  to  the'pplj^ 
nioDS  cotfceming  God,  which  in  Christian  counties  art  joia^. 
tauusdf  eve»  by  tbosCy  who,,  for  distiac^ion-s  aake^,  are  caUedi; 
De-ists.     Yet  such  of  the  former  as  had  any  justness  of  ia^ieif'. 
^ere  offended,  with  those  poets,  who  exhibited  th&  celestials  <a^i 
flligfat  occasions^  and  for  trivial  purposes,  interfering  in'  the  iif- 
ibirs  of  men.   ,  Why  I  Because  such  aa  eaLhibition  shocked  s^ 
1^^  principles'  of  probability^    Ix  had  not  that  verisimiUtude* 
HKhich  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  fiction  o^eeable.    Ac-. 
cuordiogly  it  is  a,precjept,  with  relation  to  the  machinery  of  th^. 
dr^nia,  given  by  one  who  wjis  both  a  criciclq  and  a  poet.  That 
a  g$dmu9t  never  be  mtrpdmed^  unless  to  aecompiish^ameimportM, 
ant'  design  which  aould  not  be  otherwise  ejffectuated*.    :The  foun- , 
dati^u  of  this  rule,  which  is  that  of  my  argument,  is  therefore 
one  of  those  indi^utable  principles,  which  are^  found  every 
where,  among  the  earliest  results  of  experience^ 
'   Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  dignity  of  the  e^d,  there 
arisi&th  a  peculiar  presumption  in  favour  of  such  miracles,  as 
ar^s.said  to  have  been  wrought  ia  support  of  religion.   -  "* 


SECTION  VI. 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  propriett^of  one  qf  Mr.  Hume^s 
V*  favourite  maxims. 

^  JL  <  HEJ^E  is  a  method  truly  curious,  suggested  by  the  authdr^ , 
for  extricating  the  mind,  should  the  eviaeace  frpm  testimony; 
be  so  great,  that  its  falsehood  mighty  as  he  terms  it,  be  ac- 
dount^d  miraculoi^.  In  this  phzzling  case,  when  a  man  is  so 
httset  with  miracles,  that  he  is  under  a  necessity  of  admitting 
one,  he  must  ^ways  take  care  it  be  the  smfilkst ;  for  It  i^  an 
<pcJom  in  this  writer's  01  albctigk.  That  the probabiHty  of  tfit 
fiiet  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  miracle  there  is  in 
it^    ^^I  weigh,"  says  he,  ^^fhe  one  'miracle,  against  Ae  other, 

•  Nee  dcusintersit,  nisi  dignusvindice  nodia 
•     Itieidait.  H^rat. 

Ill 
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<^  aa4  accofdiBg.to.  die  superiority  wiiioh  I  ^iscOT^r^  I  pfc^ 
*'  nounce  my  decision,  and  alwaysrejtctike  greater  iniraMsle^.^ 
'  JMowiyof  this .  method,  which  wiU  no  doubt  be  thought  b^ 
many  to  be  very  ingeniooa,  and  which  appears  to  the  essayist 
both  very  momentous  aad  very  perspictious^  I  0WQ9 1  am  not 
able  to  discover  either  the  reasonableness  or  the  use* 
.  First,  I  cannpt  see  tj^e  reasonableness^  ^  A  miracle,'  to 
adopt  his  o^rn  definition,  ^  implies  the  transgression,'  or  rather 
the  suspension,  ^  of  some  law  of  nature ;  and  tbs^t  either  bjr 
'*  a  parucular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of 
^  some  invisible  agent  f*'  Now,  as  I  should  think,  from  the 
prinaiples  laid  down  in  the  preceding  section,  that  it  would  be 
lor  no  trifling  purpose,  thai  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  sus* 
pended,  and  either  the  Deity  or  an  invisible  agent  would  inter* 
pose ;  it  is  on  the  same  principles,  natural  to  imagine,  that  tha 
means,  or  miraclj&  performed,  should  bear  a  proportion  in  re» 
spectof  dignity,  and  gres^tness,  to  the  end  proposed.  Were  I 
therefcure  under  such  a  necessi^  as  is  s^posed  by  Mr.  Humei 
of  admitting  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  I  acknowledge,  that  of  two 
contradictory  miracles,  where  all  other  circumstances  are 
equals  I  should  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  the  grreater.  I 
shall  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  author  himself*  *'*'  A  minkf> 
^^  cle,'*  he  says,  *^  may  either  be  dtse^vemile  by  men  or  no^ 
^^  This  idters  nqt'its  nalsire  and  essence.  The^  raiaii»g  of  n 
^>  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  miracle ;  the  raising  oC 
^^  a  {i&ather,  when  the  wind  wmits  tver  so  liuk  of  a  force  reqiii*. 
^^  site  for  that  purpose  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  ^en* 
"  sibk  with  regard  to  usj."  Surely  if  any  miracle  may  be 
called  Uttk^  the  last  mentioned  is  entitled  to  that  denomination, 
not  only  because  it  is  axuiTtdiscoveraile  and  insensible  miracle, 
but  because  the  quantum  of  miraculous  force  requisite,  is, 
by  the  hypothesis,  rver  sokttfei  or  the  least  conceivable*  Yet 
if  it  were  certain,  diat  God,  angel,  or  spirit,  were,  for  one  of 
those  purposes,  to  interpose  in  suspending  the  laws  of  natuitft 
I  believe,  most  men  would  join  with  me  in  thinking,  that.it 
woidd  be  rather  for  the  raiskig  of  a  house  or  ship  thim  for  the 
raising  of .  a  ^/%s£&^r« 

But  though  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the.  author  were  just,  I 
caiinot  discover  in.  whatanstaace,  or  by  what  application^  it  catt 
be  rendered  :of  any  utility.  Why  ?  Because  we  haveno  rale, 
whereby  we  can  judge  of  the  greatnessof  miracles,  Lallow^ 
that  in  such  a  singular  instaiite^  as  that  above  quoted  from  the 
essay,  we  may  judge  safely,  enough.  But  that  can  be  of  do 
practical  use.     In  almost  every  case  that  will  occur,  I  may 

*  p^  IfQr  t  lb*  in  the  note,  \  ib*  ia  the  «ote. 


tramiiuMjr  aveir,  thkt  it  viH  be  iiiipossibleibr  the  actttest  in* 
l^efiect  to  decide,  which  of  the  two  isthe  greater  msracle.  As 
to  the  author,  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  favoured  us  with  any 
Ught  in  so  important  and  so  critical  a  question*.  Have  ive  not 
then  soitie  reason  to  dread,  that  the  task  will  not  be  less  diffi* 
cult  to  furnish  us  with  a  measure^  by  which  we  can  determine 
the  magnitude  of  miracles  ;  than  to  provide  us  with  a  balanccy 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative  weight  of  testima- 
Mes  and  experiences  ? 

'  If  leaving  the  speculations  of  the  essayist,  we  shall,  in  order 
10  be  assisted  on  this  subject,  recur  to  his  example  and  deci- 
sibn& :  let  us  consider  the  miracle  which  was  recited  in  the 
third  section,  and  which  he  declares,  would,  on  the  evidence  of 
6uch  testimony  as  he  supposes,  not  only  be  probable,  but  cer- 
tain. For  my  part,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  a  greater 
miracle  than  that  is.  The  whoh?  universe  is  aifecied  by  it ; 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars.  The  most  invariable 
|iaws  <it  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted*  even  those  which 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  dispense 
darkness  and  light  to  worids,  are  violated.  I  appeal  to  the  au- 
thor himself,  whether  it  could  be  called  a  greater^  or  even  so 
^eat  a  miracle,  that  all  the  writers  at  that  time,  or  even  all 
mankind^  had  been  set^eed  with  a  new  species  of  epidemical 
delirium,  which  had  given  rise  to  this  strange  illusion*  Bot 
fai  this  the  author  is  reniairkably  unfortunate,  that  the  princi- 
pies  by  which  he  in  fact  regulates  his  judgment  and  belief,  are 
^ften  the  reverse  of  those  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  in 
his  theory. 

Shall  I  hazard  a  conjecture  ?  It  is,  that  the  word  tnirade^  at 
thus  used  by  the  author,  is  used  in  a  vague  and  improper 
sense,  as  a  synonymous  term  for  improbable;  and  that  believ- 
itig  the  lessy  and  rejecting  the  greater  miracle^  denote  simply 
4>elieving  what  is  leasts  and  rejecting  what  is  most  improbable  ,- 
or  still  more  explicitly  believing  what  we  think  most  worthy 
of  beliefs  and  rejecting  what  we  think  k€ut  worthy*  I  am 
aware,  on  a  second  perusal  of  the  author's  words,  that  my 
talent  in  guessing  may  be  justly  questioned.  He  hath  in 
efiect  tdld  us  himself  what  he  means.  <^>  When  any  one," 
says  he,  ^  tells  me,  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life, 
♦*  I  immediately  consider  with  myself,  whether.it  be  more 
^ptobabky  that  this  person  should  either  deceive  or  be  de- 
^^  ceived,  or  that  the  fact  he  relates,  should  really  have  hap. 
^^  pened.  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other  ;  and 
tt  according  to  the  superiority  which  I  discover,  I  pronounce 
^  my  decision,  and  always  rejeet  the  greater  miracle.  If  the 
^^  falsehood  of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
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^'  the  event  urbich  he  relates ;  jtheiH  ami  not  tiH  theii,  can  be 
*'  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion*.*'  At  first  indeed 
one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  What  a  strange  revolution  is  here  ! 
The  belief  of  mira^Ie^  ^eli,  even  liyJVfr.i  Hume's  account,  is 
absolutely  inevitable.  Miracles  themselves  too,  so  far  from 
being  impossible,  or  even  extraordinary,  are  the  commonest 
things  in  nature ;  so  common,  that  when  any  miraculous  fact 
is  attested  to  us,  we  are  equally  under  a  necessity  of  believing 
a  miracle,  whether  we  believe  the  fact,  <Jr  die|ly  it.  Th^ 
.whole  difference  between  the  essayist  and  us,  is  at  length 
reduced  to  this  single  point.  Whether  greater  or  smaller 
miracles  are  entitled  to  the  preference.  This  mystery  how- 
ever  vanishes  on  a  nearer  inspection.  The  style,  we  find,  is 
figurative,  and  the  author  is  all  the.  while  amusing  both  his 
readers  and  himself  with  an  unusual  application  of  a  familiar 
term.  What  is  called  the  weighing  pf  probabilities  in  one 
{sentence,  is  the  Weighing  of  miracles  in  the  next.  If  it  were 
asked,  For  what  reason  did  not  Mr.  Hume  express  his  senti* 
ment  in  ordinary  and  proper  words  ?  I  could  only  answer,  I 
know  no  reason  but  one,  and  that  is,  To  give  the  appearance 
of  novelty  and  depth  to  one  of  those  very  harmless  proposi- 
tions, which  by  philosophers  are  c2SitA  identical^  and  which^ 
to  say  the  truth,  n^ed  some  disguise,  to  nxake  them  pass  upon 
the  world  with  toler^ible  decency. 

What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  conclusion  which  he  give^  as 
the  sum  and  quintessence  of  the  first  part  of  the  essay  ?  The 
best  thing  for  aught  1  know,  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  cqi^ 
tains  a  most  certaia  truths  though  at  the  same  time  the  lea($t 
significant,  tha|  evfr.perhaps  was  ushered  into  the  world  with 
so  much  solemnity.  In  order>  therefore,  to  make  plains 
^ngliahoi  his  plain  cfin&eguence,  let  us  only  change  the  word 
mrac^hi4Sj  asa^^lied  tQ  the  f9l.sehood  of  huanan  testimoiiy^ 
into  improbable^  which  in  this  passage  is  entirely  equivalent^ 
and  observe  the  effect  produced  by  this  elucidation.  "The 
*^  plain  consequence  is^  and  it  is  a  general  kaxim,  worthy^ 
^5  our  attention^  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  es- 

*5  TABLJSH  A  MIRACLE  ;  UNLESS  T«E  TESTIMONY  BE  OF  8UCJI 
**  A  KIND,  THAT  ITS  FALSEHOOD  WOU;.X>  BE  IfORR  IMPROf 
"  BABLEt  T^AN,  TnE  fact  which   IT:  FI^P^AVOU^RS  to  Efl- 

V  TABLisHf."  |f  the  reader  thinks  him^lf  instructed  by  dik 
discovery^  I  should  be  loth  to  enyy  hicn^  th^  pleasure  he  may 
derive  from  it.  .  .,  :  ' 

'  ;  *p.l82.  tifc. 


DISSERTATION 
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MIRACLES. 


PART  II. 

The  miracles  on  vhich  the  belief  of  Christianity  is  founded, 
are  sufficiently  attested. 


SECTION  L 

^There  i^  no  presumption^  arising  from  human  nature^  against 
'    the  miracies  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  Chri^ 
tianity. 

tt  ROM  what  hath  been  evinced  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sec<^ 
tions  of  the  former  part,  with  regard  to  religion  in  general, 
two  cotJDllaries  are  ckarly  deducible  in  favour  of  Christianity* 
One  isv  That  the  presumption  arising  from  the  dignity  of  the 
^nd,  to  wy  the  least  of  it,  can  in  no  religion  be  pleaded  with 
greater  advantage,  than  in  the  Christian.  The  other  is,  Tha( 
the  presumption  arising  from  the  religious  affection,  instead 
of  weakening,  corroborates  the  evidence  of  the  gospel. .  The 
faith  of  Jesus  was  promulgated,  and  gained  grouod,  not  with 
&e  assistance,  but  in  defiance,  of  all  the  religious  zeal  and 
prejudices  of  the  times. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  second  corollary,  it  will  possibly 
be  urged,  that  proselytes  to  a  new  religion^  may.  be  gained  at 
first ;  either  by^  address  and  elo<)uence,  or  by  die  appearance 
of  uncommon  sanctity,  and  rapturous  fervours  of  devotion  i ' 
that  if  once  people  have  commenced  proselytes,  the  transition 
to  enthusiasm  is  almost  unavoidable  ;  and  that  enthusiasm 
will  fully  account  for  the  utmost  pitch  both  of  credulity  and 
falseness. 
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Admitting  ibaX  a  few  converts  might  be  made  bjr  die  afercpif 
ftaid  arts,  it  is  subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  probability,  ta 
imagiae,  that  the  strongest  prepossessions^  fortified  with  thtu 
vehement  abhorrence  which  contradiction  ia  religious  prtncH 
pies  rarely  fails  to  excite,  rinould  be  so  easily  vanquished  iti 
multitudes.  Besides,  the  very  pretext  of  supporting  the  do<«» 
trine  by  miracles,  if  a  false  pretext,  would  of  necessity  do 
^otspealkable  hurt  to  the  cause*  The  pretence  o£'miracles  wilt 
quickly  attract  the  auention.of  all  to  whom  the.  n^w  doetrino 
is  pabliahed.  The  influence  which  address  and  eloquence* 
appearances  of  sanctity  and  fervours  of  devotion,  would  others 
wise  have  had,  however  great,  will  be  superseded  \^  ihe.  eomf>i 
^deration  of  what  is  infinitely  more  strikii^  and.  de^aiv^ 
The  miracles  will  therefore  first  be  canvassed,  find  ,canvas9«4 
with  a  temper  of  mind  the  most  ui^vourable  to  ^onvictioQ^ 
lit  is  not  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  evai;igeljista':  that  Chris** 
tians  believe  the  gospel,  though  thajc  testimony  appears  in  all 
respects  such  as  merits  the  highest  regard ;  but  it  is  on  the 
auccess  of  the  gospel,  it  is  on  the  testimony,  as  we  may  jusiljr 
eall  it,  of  the  numberless  proselytes  that  were  made  to  a  re-f 
ligion,  opposing  all  the  religious  professi^^ns  then  in  theworld* 
and  appending,  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  body,  to  the  visibte 
and  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven  in  its  favour. ,  Thi) 
witnesses  considered  in  tbifi  light,  and  in  this  light  they  ought 
to  be  consideredi  will  be  found  more  than  ^  i^, sufficient  mum^ 
^  ber :'  and  though  perha|>s  there  were  few  of  them,  what  the 
author  would  denominate  *  men  of  education  and  learning/ 
yet,  which  ia  mpre  ts^ntial,  they  were  generally  men  of  goo4 
tense,  and  knowledge  enough  to  secure  ihem  against  all  delu« 
sion^  as  to  those  plain  facts  for  which  they  gave  their  testis 
teony ;  men  who,,  (in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words) 
neither  did,  nor  could  derive  to  themselves  either  interest  ei? 
honour  b}^  their  attestations,  but  did  thereby,  on  the  contrary* 
evidendy  abaiidon  all  hopes  of  both* 

It  deserves  also  to  be  reibembered,  that  there  is  ber^  no 
iiontradictory  testimony^  notwithstanding  that  both  the  founp 
der  of  our  religion,  and  his  adherents,  were  from  the  first 
surrounded  by  inveterate  enemies,  who  never  *  esteemed  the 

*  matter  too  inconsiderable  to -deserve  their  attention  or  re* 

*  gard  ;'  and  who,  as  they  pould  not  want  the  means^  gave 
evident  proofs  that  thef  wanted  not  the  inclination  to  detect 
the  fraud,  if  there  had  been  any  fraud  to  be  detected.  Thej^ 
were  jealous  of  their  Own  reputation  and  authority,  and  fore^ 
saw  but  too  clearly,  that  the  success  of  Jesus  would  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  both.  As  to  the  testimonies  diemselves,  we  mxf 
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peM^t  tfce  jAUtlior  t6  tiry  «ti^m  by  hi%  own  riitesf .'   Tbere  is 
bere  ISO  opposition  of  testimony  ;  there  >i»  no  apparent  ground 
«)€  'suspicion  from  the  character  of  the  witnesses  $  there  \s  no 
interest  which  they  could  have  >  in  imposing  on  the  world ; 
there  is  not  a  small  number  of  w^nesses^  they  are  innumera-^ 
We#     Do  the  historians  of  our  Lord  deliver  their  testimony 
with  doubt  and  hesitation?  Do  they  fall  into  the  opposiM 
teireme  of  using  top  violent  asseverations?  So  far  from  botb^ 
diat  •  the  most  amazing  instances  of  divine  power,  and  the 
most  interesting  events,  are  related  without  any  censure  or 
ri^flection  of  the  writers  on  ^rsons,  parties,  actions,'  or  opi- 
nions ;  with  such  an  unparalleled  and  unaffected  simplicity,  ^ak, 
demonstrsites,  that  they  ivere  neither  themselves  animated  by 
jj^dfi^ton  like  enthusiaists,  nor  had  any  design  of  working  on 
the  passions  df  ^eir  readers.    The  greater  miracles  are  re* 
corded,  with  as  little  appearance  either  of  doubt  or  wond^  vtk 
the.wrtter,  and  with  as  little  suspicion  of  the  reader^s  incre« 
^Ulity^  as  the  most  Ordinary  incidents :  A  iminner  as  unlike 
^at  of  impostors  as  of  enthusiasts  ;  a  manner  in  which  those 
writers  are  altogether  lingular  ;  and  I  wtU  ^dd  a  mannei^ 
which  can  On  no  supposition  be  toleraUy  accounted  for,  but 
that  of  the  truth,  and  nOt  of  the  truth  only,  but  of  the  notoriety^ 
^f  the  events  which  they  rekted.    They  spoke  like  people^ 
who  4vad  themdetves  been  long  familiarized  to  such  acts  of 
eifUntpoten^e  and  jgrace*     They  spoke  like  peoj^e,  Who  knew- 
l}iat  manyof  the  most  marvellous  aetioni»  they  related,  had 
been  so  publickly  performed,  and!  in  the  presence  of 'multitude* 
^ive  at  the  time  of  iheir  writing,  as  to  be  uneotitrovertibl^^ 
imd  as  in  fact  not  to  harve  been  controvcrfeedv  even  by  their^ 
Htterei^  foes*    They  could  boldly  appeal  oui  thishead  to  their, 
tnemks*  Aman^  say  they,  speaking  of  their  master^,  approved 
«/"  God  among  yoUi  inf  miracles  andxvonders^  and  sigm^  which 
God 'did  iy  him  in  the  tnkM  of  you^  as  r&v  Yo««selves  jlLso^ 
KNOW.     The  objections  of  ^  Christ's  persecutors  against  hH, 
doctrine,  those  objections  also  which  regard  the  nature  of  his, 
mirafcles,  are,  together  with  Ws  answers,  faithfully  recorded, 
by  the  sa(;red  hlsjCorians  ;  it  is  strange,  if  the  occasion  had 
t>een  given,  that  we  have  not  the  remotest  hint  of  any  objce- 
tions  against  the  reality  of  hi^  miracles,  and  a>  confutation' of 
those  objections.      ^    ^ 

Butpiisaing  the  manner  in  which  the  first  prtisclytes  may, 
l^et  gained  to  a  new  religidn,  and  supposing  some  actually; 
gainedi  ^no  iftattfer  how -to  the  faith  of  Jesus;  can  it  be  easily 
accounted  for,  that,'e>cn  with  the  help  of  those  early  cdnvertisy 

♦  p.  ITBt  ^  Acts  i3.  S2. 
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this  religion  should  hkvt  been  t>iropagated  in  the  world/  on  the 
Jblse  pretence  of  miracles?  Nothing  more  easily v  saya thfe  au- 
thor. Those  original  propagators  of  the  gospel  have  been  dei* 
ceived  themselves ;  f6r  ♦*  a  religionist  may  be  an  ^enthusiaH^' 
♦'  and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  reility*.*'  * 

•  Were  this  admitted,  it  would  not  in  the  present  case,  re-» 
move  the  difficulty.  He  must  not  only  himself  imagine  he' 
sees  what  has  no  reality,  he  must  make  every  body  present,* 
.those  who  are  no  enthusiasts,  nor  even  friends,  nay  he  mus^ 
make,  enemies  also  imagine  they  see  the  same  thing  whieh  hfe' 
imagines  he  sees  ;  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acknowledg* 
cfd  by  those  who  persecuted  him. 

That  an  enthusiast  is  very  liable  to  be  imposed  on;  in  what- 
ever favours  the  particular  species  of  enthusiasm,  with  whiclf 
he  is  affected,  none,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  human  heart,* 
will  deny.  But  still  this  f^atl^  hath  its  limits.  For  my  own' 
part,  I  cannot  find  examples  of  any,  even  among  enthusinstsr 
(unless  to  the  conviction  of  every  body  they  were  dtstractedj 
#ho  did  not  see  and  hear  in  the  same  manner  as  other  peopled 
Many  of  this  tribe  have  miBtaken  the  reveries  of  a  heatedP 
imagination,  for  the  communications  of  the  Divine  Spirit,wh6 
never,  in  one  single  instance,  mistook  the  operations  of  their' 
exterhal  senses.  Without  marking  this  difference,  we  should 
]dliake  no  distinction  between  the  entkusiastkk  character  dnct 
Ae  franticiy  which  are  in  themselves  evidently  distinct.  How^ 
diall  we  then  account  from  enthusiasm^  for  the  testimony  given 
by  the  apostles,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  their  master, 
and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  not  to  mention  innumerablef 
other  facts  I  In  these  it  was  impossible  that  any,  who  in  the 
Use  of  their  reason  were  but  one  remove  from  Bedlamites^* 
should  hav6  been  deceived.  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  the  uni 
believer  must  even  say  more  than  this,  and,  accumulating  ab* 
^rdlty  upon  absurdity,  must  affirm,  that  the  apostles  were 
deceived  as  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  their  master,' 
notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  had  concerted  the  plain 
of  stealing  his  body,  and  concealing  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  resource  of  the  infidel.  If  he  is  dri-^ 
ven  from  this  strong  hold,  he  can  tike  refuge  in  another.' 
Admit  the  apostles  were  not  deceived  themselves,  they  may 
nevertheless  have  been,  through  mere  devotion  and  benevo- 
fence,  incited  to  deceive  the  restof  mankind.'  The  religionist, 
rejoins  the  author,  "  may  know  his  narration  to  be  false,  and 
"  yet  persevere  in  it,  wiUi  die  best  intentions  in  the  world,  for 
"the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a  causef." 

•p.  185.  t  ib.     ' 


^  Oi^r  tcHgicm,  to  me  its-own  nervous  langvif^gjc,  teft^etll^ 
ns*,  that  we  ought  not.  to  lie^  0r  speak  iviciediy^  not  even  fof" 
G0dj  that  we  CMight  not  to  accept  hU  person  in.  judgment,  qr 
lof/i,  or  act  decekjuily  for  him.  But  so  very  little^  it  mmst  bo 
^wned,  has  this  sentlitient  been  attendea  to,  even  in  the 
Christian  world,  thslt  one  would  alnlost  think,  it  cpntained  i 
^min  of  virtue  tbo  iiubliine.for  the  apprehension ^c^  the <inu|ti*, 
tude.  It  is^  therefore  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  that  little 
fiious  frauds,  as  they  are  absurdly,  not  to  s^y  impioiis^y^  caUed^^ 
hfive  been  often  practised  by  ignorant  zealots,  in  sapport  of  a. 
cause,  which  they  firmfy  believed  to  be  both  true  and  holy^^ 
ftbtmallsuch  cases  the  truth  and  holiness  of  the  cause  arc 
whclly  indepefident  of  those  artifices*  A  person  may  be  per* 
$«ia<Ud  of  the  former,  who  is  too  clear-sighted  td  be  deceived 
by  this  latter :  for  even  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  jhc 
^use  is  not,  in  the  least,  inconsistent  with  either  the  con* 
^ciousness,  or  the  detection  of  the  frauds  used  in  support  of  it^ 
^  the  Hoihish  church,  for  example,  there  are  nlai^y  a^ealous^ 
^d  orthodox  believers^  who  are  nevertheless  inca^aUe  oi|^ 
^ing  itnposed  on  by  the^  lyinjg  wonders,  w;hich  some  of  their 
clergy  have  exhibited-  The  circumstances  of  the  4pp9tle» 
'i^f«re  widely  different  from  the  circumstances,  cither  bi  tho*e( 
Relievers,  or  of  their  clergy.  Some  of  the  i^iraculous  events 
which  the  s^stles  attested,  w^re  not  only  the  evidences^  but 
^e  distinguishing  doottines  of  the  religion  which  they  taught^ 
There  is  therefore  in  their  case  an  absoiute  inconsistency  be«; 
twixt  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  cause,  and  the  conscious* 
ttiess  of  the  frauds  used  in  support  of  it«  Those  frauds  them^^ 
selves,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  constituted  the  very  essence 
of  the  cause.  What  were  the  tenets,  by  which  they  were  dis-i 
dnguished,  in  their  religious  system,  pstrticularly  from  the 
Pharisees,  who  owned  ngt  Only  the  uiiity  and  perfections  of  the. 
Godhead,  the  existence  of  angels  and  demons,  but  the  general 
ire^urrection^  and  future  state  of  i*ewards  dnd  punishments  T 
Were.noi  these  their  peculiar  tenets,  That  ^  Jesus,  whom  the', 
f  Jews  and  Romans  joined  in  crucifying  ivithput  the  gates  ot 
^  Jerusalem,  had  suffered  that  ignominious  death,  to  make 
*  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  +T  that,  in  testiitiorty  6f  this^ 
^  and  of  the  divine  acceptance,  God  hatH  raised  him  from  the 
\  dead  ?  that  he  had  exalted  him  to  his  own  right  handv  to  be 
^  a  prince  and -a  saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  the  people,  anct 
*.  the  remission  of  their  sinsit:  \  that  he  is  non^  our  advocati^ 
5.  with  the  father||?  that  he  will  descend  from  heaveii  at  the  * 

\  *  Job  xiii.  r,  a.      t  Itiom.  v.  6.  &c.     \  Acts  £.  ^.  tu:,  r.  ^.  ^pX.m.%^ 
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« in^jfc  fjUy,  to  judge  tl^e  world  ia  rigbtieoii4ueii9%^uo4  tortoeims 
*  his  fai&^vil  discif^es  into  heaven,  to  be  for  ever  with  himr 
•J^plf+?\  T)ji,e8e  fpndaineiital  articl^j^  of  their  ^yateip,  they 
must  Lfve  kn^c^WQ,  deserved  no  better  appeUa^tipa  ihm  a  strips 
ojf  Jie^  if  we  suppose  then)  li^s  i»  tftf  te3tii»ony  they  g^ty^ 
qjP  the  resurrection  ^d  ^cen^ion  of  their  mailer*  Iff  agpf^p? 
^ly  to  the  Jewish  hypothesis,  they  hsid^  in  a  most  wooderi^ 
and  daring  manner^  »tol,e  by  night  the  corpse  from  thip  s^ffdn 
chre,  that  on  the  false  report  of  his  reaurrectionf  they  n^igbt 
j^ujQLjd  the  stupendous  fabr^ck  they  had  projected  am«ig  .th^i9:- 
selvep,  liow  yfM  it  possible  they  should  conceive  the  c^auaip  t^ 
faf  either  true  or  holy  ?  They  must  have  known,  that  in  thpa? 
C^rdin^l  poi^fs^  on  vfhicii  all  depends,  they  .were  false  wimea.r 
^^  cqucerni^g  God,  wilful  corrupjter?  of  the  religbn  of  tb/eir 
country,  s^nd  publick,  though  indeed  disinterested  incendiarieat 
whithersoever  they  yr^nu  They  could  not  therefore  eaji^ 
even  thfit  poor  sola,c^,  ^  tbi^t  the  end  will  sanctify  thc^  means  :*  g 
4o).ace  with  which  the  monk  or  anchoret  silences  the  remoor 
atrances  of  his  conscience,  when  in  defence  of  a  religion  whidk 
l^e  r/egards  aj»  certain,  he,  by  some  pitiful  juggler-trick,  im^ 
gqsetb  on  the  credulity  of  the  rabble.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ijrhoie  schema  pf  the  apostles  must  h^e  been,  and  not  only  must 
]^9.ye  t)ep^  but  must  l^ve  appeared  to  themselves,  a  n\ost  auda^ 
cious  freedom  with  their  M^ker,  a  villanous  imfMosition  oa 
^e  world,  and  I  wlU  add,  a  most  foolish  and  ridiculoMs  pmject 
of  Reaping  ruin  and  di^^^raee  iippn  themsdves,  withoux  die  pro- 
spect of  any  compensation  in  the  present  life,  or  reversion  ka 
the  future* 

Pfice  p^ore,  can  we  account  for  so  e^Uraordinary  a  plwenome^ 
opi^  by  Attributing  it  to  that  mos^  powerful  of  all  motives,  aa 
the  author  thinks  14$  ^^  an  ambition  to  attain  so  sublime  a  c)ui« 
«}'ract;er,  ^s  that  o^  ^  missionary,  a  prophet,  an  amjbassadour 
<*  from  hes^yen  V* 

ifc^p  to  i^^ntjipi^,  that  ^uph  a  towering  ambitioQ  was  but  iH 
a^d^pted  t;o  th^  meai^  rank,  poor  education^  and  habitual  cir« 
eif ^^tancfis^  of  ^uch  men  as  the  apostles  mostly  had  been ;  a 
di^sir/e  of  t]^a^  kind,  lyha^^ver  wonders  it  may  dfentuate  whf^n 
supported  by  entbi^siasi)^,  and  faith,  and  ^eals  must  soon  have 
been  crashed  by  the  outw9^d,  and  to  human  appearance  insur* 
q^imtable  diffijcul^e^  and  distresses  they  bad  to  cnconater ; 
l^hen  quit^  unsiy^rt/^d  fron^  within  by  either  faith,  or  hope*; 
9f  the  testip^opy  pf  a  good  conscience ;  rather,  X  should  have 
5^i4,  njrlien  l^^y  tjjemselves  were  hauAted  fcom  within  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  blackest  guilt,  impiety^,  and  baseness. 
9ims^  ilKb^4  it  musJl  hfi  9wned  without  91  parallel  tha^'ii^ 

t  Acti  z.  42.    svn.  31.  f  Jo^a  xiv.  3.  (  p.  300. 


iMh  ff  catiiii{  alksd:  if&  inth  eircumstemwis,  rilSt  ot^  dn^^  tat  flAp 
§Muld  h«ve  the  resofcitidi  to  peraeve^^  t6  the  Itfst,  in  ig^tt  dt 
ittfatny  tfikl  tiiyntire ;  «»rd  that  no  oire  among  ^o  ri^\aAj^  cbttfedd^s 
fates  should  be  induced  to  betray  the  dreadful  secret. 
'  Thus  it  appears,  that  no  address  in  the  votriYD&K  of  our  r6li- 
l^on,  thtft  tfo  emkimastkk  cteduHtif^  no  phu»  ftaadi^  no  miibi* 
tima  views ^  in  the  tiVitr  tcFttsrzivris^  will  actocmt  for  its' p^o* 
pugatifon  on  the  plea  of  miradles,  if  fklse  ;  and  that  coniiej^eMl^ 
there  is  no  presuihption  arising  ffom  human  nature  afe^inst  tl^tt 
Ariractes  tg^A  to'  hav^  been  #rotfght  in  proof  of  €lir]ttt& 


sttfio'ij  it 

^here  is  no  presumption  arising  from  the  history^  of  mankind^ 
against  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  m  proof  y 
Christianity. 

Sn  th^  MtgtAti^  section,  I  reaSdneif  onl;^  from  ttt^  Knbi^led^ 
liM  expei^n6€  afibt^d^  us  of  hutHan  nature^  OM  of  the  tn^th^ei 
jj^y  Whidhr  hl^ii  are  inffu^hced  itt  th^if^  conduct.  I  cbteie  nb# 
W  the  ^xa^tninbtion  of  facts,  thiit  I  ihay  ttn6#  ^heth^r  the  hiiL 
Wtf  of  mnikind  will  invafKdate  dt  cor^boraM^'  xtif  ^asonin^. 
The  essayist  i^  cbhfid^t,  that  all  {ik  e^den<^tf  i*eyuhin^ 
tltntt  fe  otf  his  sMe.  Nay  sO'un^n^stiohabM  M  ^utH  does  this 
jktobai^  to  him,  thari;  he  never  attempts  to  pi^v^  H :  fitf  ali^a^s 
fHwm^t^  it,  as  a  point  untvers^ally  ^knbVPled^ed.  «  M^ 
^  in  alf  ajjffes,'  we  karn  froin  a  pa^sa^'  alrea<j^  qufcrfeJ,  <  tiSiV* 

*  been  much  imposed  on,  by  ridiculous  stories  of  miracles  as- 
^  ciibed  to  new  systemfs  of  relTgiott*;'    Again' he  astteriw,  tRat 

*  the  violatiOnis  of  truth  are  m6re  comnion  in  the  te^tfmbn]^ 
^  concerning  miracles,  than  in  that  con<ieming  any  other  reli^ 

•  gious  matter  of  factf/     These  assertions,  however,  though 

•  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  attentive  reader  ^iVt  obs'eVvc^ 
are  far  fi^om  conveying  the  same  sense,  or  toeing  of  equ^ 
weight  in  the  argument.  The  difference  hath  been  marked  itt 
thi^  fourth^  section  of  the  first  part  of  this  tract,  Thfe  ora^ul^ 
^dictibhs  amOn^  the  ancieiit  Pagaii^,  and  tti'e  pretendeH 
wonders  performed  by  capuchins  and  friars,  by  itinerant  or 
Btationary  teachers  among  the  Roman  Catholitks,  the  author' 
^B  dOUbde^S'  reckbh  aniong  religious  miracles  ;  but?  he  cadi 
iMS  no  propriety  denominate  them,  miracles  ascribed  to  a  new 

•  p.  204.  iiv  the  note.  f  P-  20*.  in^henate. 
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ajfutem  of'  rdAgton^*^  Now  it  is  wiib  thodle  of/  thexlaqn  laM 
mefttioaed,  and  with  those  only^  than  I  am  co&cemcdl  ffm 
it  is  only  to  tbem  that  the  miracles  wrcMight  in  proof  ^of  chiis*« 
tianity  bear  any  analogy,  ^  .j  .: 

I  shall  then  examine  impiMrtially  this  hold  assertion,  that 
^  men  in  all  ages  have  been  much  imposed  on,  by  rtdi^uloUs 
*  stories  of  miracles  ascribed  to  new  systems  of  religion.^ 
For  my  part,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  there  is  not  the<sk^dow» 
of  truth  in  it :  and  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
could  induce  an  author^  so  well  versed  in  the  amis^s.  both  ctf 
ancient  and  modern  times  as  Mn  Hume,  in  such  a  po^itiv«^ 
nanner  to  advance  it.  I  believe  it  will  require  no  elaborate 
disquisition  to  evince,  that  these  two,  Judaism  and  Ch&isti* 
^NiTT,  are  of  all  that  have  subsisted,  or  now  subsbt  in  the 
world,  the  only  religions,  which  claim  to  have  been  attended 
in  their  first  publiqation  with  the  evidence  of  miracles.  It  de^ 
serves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  more  in  conformity  to^ 
^mmon  language,  and  incidental  distinctions  which  have 
arisen,  than  to  strict  propriety,  that  I  call  Judaism  and  Chris- 
lianity,  two  religions.  It  is  true,  the  Jewish  creed,  in  the  dssys 
pf  our  Saviour^  havingbeen  corrupted  by  rabbinicsd  tradinona, 
stood;  in  many  respects,  and  at  this  day  stands  in  direct  oppo«^ 
aition  to  the  GospeL  But  it  is  not  in  this  acceptation  d^at-  ( 
USis  the  word  Judaism*  Such  a  creed,  I  am  sensible,  w^  cai^ 
no  more  denomioate  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Teatameniy  than 
we  can  denominate  tlie  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hew.  And  truly  the  fate  which  both  institutions,  thttt'  o£ 
j|/(9«f«,  as4  that  of  Christy  have  met  yrith  among  men,  hath 
been  in  ms^iy  respects  es^tremely  #imilar«  But  when,  on  the 
^ontraryt  we  consider  the  religion,  of  the  Jews,  not  as.  the  sjrsn 

*  Shmild  thQ  aiKbor  iiiMst,  that  f  ucfa  miracles  are  nemrthelesvmeank  to  estahKth,' 
if  j(iot  s  new  system,  at  least  ton^e  nevf  poinit.  of  rel^iqn  i  that  those  which  af» 
wrought  in  S];Nan,  for  example,  are  not  intended  as  proofs  of  the  gospel,  but  as 
proofs  of  the  efflcaoy  of  a  particular  emeifix  or  reiki  /  which  is  sdways  a  new 
psitity  or  at  least  not  univcnat^  mcdlvedt  I  nvst  beg  the  reader  will  consider/ 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  a  new  point  of  religion.  It  is  not  a  wnf 
Mfjfttem,  it  is  not  even  a  nev)  doctrine.  We  kaow>.that  one  article  of  faith  in  the 
church  of  Rome  is,  that  the  images  and  relicks  of  saints  ought  to  be  worshipped. 
We  know  also^  that  in  proof  of  this  article,  it  is  one  of  their  principal  argumenu/ 
tb^  nrndesare  wiyiught  by  means  of -such  rdick^  and  imager  We  know  iat^- 
ther^  that  that  church  never  attempted  to  enumerate  her  relidus  and  otker  tmow 
pery,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  individual  objects  of  the  adoration  of  her  votaries* 
The  producing  therefore  a  new  relici,  image,  or  crucifix,  as  an  object  of  worships 
Implies  not  the  smallest  dewation.inm.  the  /aitb  eftailitJbedf  at  the  same  tloie  tho: 
<3>pini9n,  that  tniraciet  are  performed  by  means  ef  such  reticky  imai^  orcrncifi^** 
proves,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  the  reason  assigned,  a  very  strong  fionfirn\^ 
miion  of  the  Jititb  eitablisbea.  All  such  miracles  therefore  must  be  considered,  as; 
virought  in  support  of  the  received  superstition,  and  accordingiy  are  always  is- 
vowed  by  the  popular  pr^Uftoa.  .  -     «. 
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of.faxth  aad  pmtioe,  which  presently  obtains,  or  heristo^ 
fore  hadi  ofatamedi  among  that  people ;  bat  solely  as  the  reli« 
gion  that  is  i eyesded  in  the  law  and  the  prophetic  we  ^must 
acknowledge,  that  in  this  institution  are  contained  the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  gospel.  The  same  great  plan  carried  on  by  the 
Divine  Proiridence,  for  the  recovery  and  final  happiness  of 
itenkind,  is  the  subject  of  both  dispensations.  They  are  by 
oonsequence  closely  connected.  In  the  former  we  are  ac* 
quainted  with  the  occasion  and  rive^  in  the  latter  more  fully 
with  the  progress  and  completion  of  this  benign  scheme.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  which 
alone  contain  the  authentick  religion  of  the  synagogue,  have 
ever  been  acknowledged  in  the  church,  an  essential  part  of  the 
gospel'rej>eiation*  The  aposdes  and  evangelists  in  every  part 
of  their  writings,  presuppose  the  truth  of  the  Mosaick  econo« 
my,  and  often  found  both  their  doctrine  and  arguments^  upon 
it.  It  is  therefore,  I  affirm,  only  in  proof  of  this  one  series  of 
irevelations,  that  the  aid  of  miracles  hsuh  with  success  been' 
pretended  to. 

Can  the  Pagan  religion,  can,  I  should  rather  say,  any  of 
the  numberless  religions  (for  they  are  totally  distinct)  knownr 
by  the  conraion  name  of  Pagan^  produce  any  claim  of  this 
kind  that  will  merit  our  attention  ?  If  the  author  knows  of 
any,  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  it ;  for  in  all  antiquity,  as  far 
as  my  acquaintance  with  it  reacheth,  I  can  recollect  no  such 
claim*  However,  that  I  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  appear 
to  pass  the  matter  too  slightly  ;  or,  on  the  other,  lose  myself, 
as  Mr.  Hume  expresses  it,  in  too  wide  a  field  ;  I  shall  briefly 
consider,  whether  the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  or  Rome 
(which  of  all  the  species  of  heathenish  superstition  are  on  ma- 
ny accounts  the  mpst  remarkable)  can  present  a  claim  of  this 
nature*  Will  it  be  said,  that  that  monstrous  heap  of  fables 
we  find  in  ancient  bards,  relating  to  the  genealogy,  produc- 
tions, amours,  and  achievements,  of  the  gods,  are  the  mira- 
cles on  which  Greek  and  Roman  Paganism  claims  to  be 
founded  ?  . 

If  one  should  talk  in  this  manner,  I  must  remind  him,^r5/, 
that  these  are  by  no  means  exhibited  as  evidences,  but  as 
the  THBOLOGT  itself ;  the  poets  always  using  the  same  affirma- 
tive style  concerning  what  passed  in  heaven,  in  hell,  and  in  the 
ocean,  where  men  could  not  be  spectators,  as  concerning  what 
passed  upon  the  earth :  secondly^  that  all  those  mythological  tales 
are  confessedly  recorded  many  centuries  after  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  ;  no  voucher,  no  testimony,  nothing 
that  can  deserve  the  name  of  evidence  having  been  produced, 
-sr  even  alleged,  in  proof  of  them :   thirdly^  that  the  intention 
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of  Ae  trrkera  ce^ms  tcr  be  sokij  the  witiiBeiniitt^-  ii«t  tfus  coo^ 
vifciioiyof « tb0k<  read«ft*8  ;»  that  ftecordingly  Ho  lidMer  serui^^ 
to  model  the  aiiTthofeg^  to  fam\  pe^ticai^  lantoy  or  rsidlbr  €«» 
prkfi ;  but  eofDsnieiriag  this  as  a  province  daBject  to  Ae  hrtTB 
«f  Pai^iasstxSf  aft  agr^e  inr  arropitkig^here  49ie  bB^aftem<mal  -psm 
▼Uege  of  poets^  tlo  aoy  and  fcqgn,  iimjiluestioxied^  ^Aiat  lAt&fr 
please ;  2^fourtkhfy  that  »t  least  several  oStbehr  aariraiionar  are 
attegnricd,/  and  as  pfadnlj  intend^  to  convey  some  physiaal 
or  moral  mstructiooly  as*  any  of  the  apolognes  of  \£8dpw  Bat 
to  have  sakt  even  thvi^  m^ch  in  refiitatioti  of  so  ahsttrd  a  plea| 
i^ill  perhaps  to  m^i^  readersr  appear  supt^rfludus. 

Leavitii;'  therefore  the  endkss  absardhies  ind  incoheretlt 
fictions  of  idolatersv  I  shait  enqnlfre)  in  the  next  ]^ace^  whie^ 
sh«r  the  MAHOMETAif  worship  (whieh  in  its  speeulvtive  prin^ 
eipies  appears  more  rational-)  pmends  to  have  been*foiiilt  o^tAe 
Evidence  of  miracks. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  o€  this  professions  openly  and  fre^ 
^pientfy,  as  aUI  the  i»t>rld  knows,  disfclaitwed  mc)x  evidences 
He  frankly  owned  that  he  had  no  commission  nor  p6wek*  to 
%ork  miracles,  bein^  sent' of  God  to  the  people  only  as  i'preach* 
CIV'  Not  indeed  but  thattherie  are  things  mentibned  in'  1^ 
•eVelation  he  pretendeld  to  give  theiti,  ivhirehv  if  true,  w^uid 
llave  beeii  mit*aculdus ;  sueh  are  the  nocturnal  visits' of  thii 
angel  Gabriel,  (not  unlike  those  secret  intbrvieirsy*  which 
Nama^  the  instiditor  of  the  Rotnan  ritesy  affirmed  that hvhad 
widi  the  goddess  Egelnia)  his  getting  fronif  time  to-tinie  pareeb 
pf  the  uncreated  book  transmitted  to  him  fromheaveny  and 
his  most  amafznig  nigbthjeumey.  ^  But  these  miracle^  cotdd  be 
BO  evidences  of  his  missiom  Why?  Bbcaui^e  xio'pers<)n  woa 
witness  to  diem.  On*  the  coAtrai^y,  it  was  beiailme  his^adhe^^ 
rents  had  previously  and  infipltdtly  beHevedr  hi^  apostleshipv 
than  they  admitted  things  so^-  incredibfey  oil  his'ba^  dedMr^ 
tioii.  There  is  indeed  one  mirhde,  and  but  onef  iiAich  h« 
urgeth  against  the  infidels^  as  die  main  support  of  his-  cause ; 
a  mirade,'  for  which  e^en  wey  ifk  this  distant  rdgidn' and  peri» 
od,  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  testimony,  but,  if  w*e  j^eoeifc 
%o  use  it,  all  the  evidence  which  the'dontfemporarie^  andc6hn- 
trymen  of  this  military  apo^le  «ver  enjoyed.  The  mikacle  I 
mean  is  the  manifest  divinity,  eir  supernatural  excellenccfjdf 
the.  scriptures  which  he  gaVe  them ;  a  miracle,'  coficermng 
which  I  shall  only  say,  that  as  it  falls  hot  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  senses,  but  of  a  much  more  fkllihle  tribunal,  tstste  iq 
composition,  and  critical  discemmeiit,  so  aprinoipte  of  less 
efficacy  than  enthusiasm,  even*  the  slightest  partiality,' maf 
make  a  man,  in  this  particular,  imagine  he  perceives  What 
hath  no  reality.    Certain  it  is^^  that  notwitiuBUnttiBg:  the  sMovf 
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tjbBfeM»^0  if^idi  ttie  prcypli^t  g^e  his  ^nei»ic»  ffomo^HMC  to 
produce  tea  ch^^ptei^^  fliometim^  pn^,  ^h^  c<ma]4  beiur  i(o  bt 
cmqpiurcid  urith  ^  c<|i|U  pqcti^  pf  t|ie  pei^icvpijA  boal^l^i 
fbey  seem  not  la  th«  least  to  l^yfi  bee^  copviaoed,  <b9t  them 
W(SS  a^y  thing  mir^ouloHf  jia  «he  metier*  Nay  this  saUioi^ 
perforiMi^e,  sio  highly  ve|ieraie4  by  every  M^ssu}maiit  they 
lioeive  «Qt  9f|^d  %s>  W*§phei|ie  a.9  cwtfin^ptible,  iJftUipg  it,  **  A 
^*  confused  heap  of  dreams,"  and  *^  the  silly  fables  of  ancient 
iMlmes^t^. 

♦  Alcoran.    The  cbaptcr— of  the  cow,— -of  Jonas^-— rof  Hij^. 

t— T—Of  cattle, of  the  spoils,— rr-of  the  prophets.    That  the  Atcorati  beart 

a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Talmud  is  indeed  evident ;  but  I  hardly  thinl^, 
We  can  have  a  more  striking  instance  pf  the  preJHdices  of  modem  infidels,  thai^ 
ka:  tb|eir  comparing  this  motley  composition  to  th^  writinga  of  the  Old  and  Ne^ 
Testaments.  Let  tl^e  reader  but  t^ke  the  troul^^e  to  peruse  t^e  history  of  JosepJ^ 
bYMahomety  which  is  the  subject  of  a  very  long  chapter,  and  to  compare  it  w^^ 
tne  acconnt  of  that  patiiarct^  given  by  Mo^s,  and  if^ be  doth  notperQcive  at  once 
the  imn^ense  inferioiity  of  the  former,  I  shall  never,  for  my  part,  undeitalce  bj 
argume^nt  to  convince  him  of  it.  To  me  it  appears  even  almost  incrediUe,  tb^^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  nnost  affecting  passages  of  holy  writ,  should  be  so  wretch,- 
<^y  disfigured  by  a  writer  wnose  intention,  we  are  certain  w^s  not  to  burlesqi^^ 
tnen).  But  ^at  every  re^^ler  may  be  ^ualifi[ed  to  fprm  some  npdon  of  this  rt&^ 
de  of  a  book,  1  have  subjoined  a  spedimei^  of  it,  from  the  chapter  of  the  atUf 
where  we  are  informed  particularly  of  the  Cduse  of  the  visit  which  the  ^ueeo  9f 
^heba  (there  called  Saba  made  to  $olomon,  and  of  the  pcca&ioi^  of  her  conveiv- 
«ion  from  idolatry.  I  have  not  fleeted  this  passage  on  account  o^  any  specific 
fbtiUty  to  be  found  in  it,  for  the  hke  absurdities  may  be  observed  in  every  page  of 
this  pOTOrmance ;  but  t  have  selected  it>  because  it  is  shor^  and  because  it  co%i 
ta,ii^s  a  distinct  story  v^hich  bears  some  relation  to  a  passage  pf  scripture.  I  n^ 
l^r-  Sale's  version^  which  is  the  latest  and  the  most  appioved,  omitting  only,  fpf 
tiie  sake  of  brevity,  such  supplementary  expressions,  as  have  been  wi;thout  neces^ 
%ifj  ifiserted  by  the  translator'  *'  Solomou  was  David's  heir;  and  he  ssUdy  Q 
**  qieii,  we  b&ve  been  ta^ught  th^  speech  of  b\rd^  and  haye  had  sUl  things  1% 
*f  s(9we4  on  us;  this  is  manifest  excellence.  And  his  armies  were  Whered  t^ 
*'  fijether  to  Solomoa,  consisting  of  gen^,  and  men,  and  birds  ^  ana  they  wei:^ 
««  fed  in  distsincc  bands^  tiR  they  came  to  the  valley  of  ants.  An  ant  said,  Q 
•*  ai^^Sy  enter  ye  into  your  habitations,  lest  Solomon  and  h^  army  tread  you  nn* 
**  der  foot,  and  perceive  it  not.  He  ^iled,  laqghjng  at  her  words,  and  said*  Q 
f<  Lord,  e:^ite  me,  tl^at  I  may  be  thankful  for  thy  ^your,  whereyrtth  thou  hak 
«f  favoured  me,  anid  my  parents ;'  and  that  t  may  do  that  Vhich  ii  right  and  wdj 
«  {>leasii^  to  thee :  and  introduce  me,  thrcmgh  thy  mercy  among  thy  servants  the 

'  tighteoSs.    And%e  yiewed  the  birds,  and  said.  What  is  t^  reasop  that  1  se^ 


s^e  tari)^  not  long,  and  said^  I  haye  viewed  that  which  thou  hasi 
«<  and  I  cofne  to  th^  from  Saba,  with  a  certain  piece  of  n^vi^s,  ^  X  found  a  wq- 
"  tMfk  tXf  leigii  over  tbem,  who  is  proyided  with  every  things  ,and  hath  a  magni- 
«*  ficcnt  throne.  I  found  her  and  her  people  to  worship  the  syn,  besides  God: 
^  and  Satan  hath  prepmd  their  works  for  them,  and  hatb  turned  them  asid^ 
**  from  the  ^ay,  (wfaere^re  they  arc  not  directed)  lest  they  should  worship  Godi, 
«•  who  brhi^eth  toli^ht  th^t  whiich  is  hidden  in  heayeq  apd  earthy  and  knowe^ 
**  whatever  they  CQn'ceal^  and  whatever  t)\ey  discover.  God !  th^re  is  no  God 
**  but  he ;  the  Lord  of  the  mapiincjeht  throne.  He  said.  We  shall  see  whether 
**  thou  bast  ^ken  the  truth  or  whether  thou  art  a  liar.  Go  with  this  my  letter^ 
^  aad  catt  it  down  ta  them ;  then  luni  aside  from  them,  and  w«it  for  their  in- 
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"^  PaMing  dierefore  this  eqQinocia  mitacle^  if  I  inaf^cJiU^i* 
»o,  wbich  I'  imagine  was  of  very  littk  use^  i»  making  prom^ 
lytes,  whaterer  use  it  might:  hwre  had,  in  con£rming  md  ^ 
f9r/>E^* these  already  made ;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  eaquire^ 
what  were  th*  reasons,  that  an  engine  of  s«ch  amaziag  inflq#^ 
fence  was  never  employed  by  one  who  assumed  a  charactera^ 
eminent,  as  the  chief  of  ChiPs  apostle*^  and  th^' seal  of  thepto* 
-.        »•  .  .  .  .    ,  .  \ 

«'  swer.  The  ^ueen  aaid,  O  noUe«,  verilj  ao  honourable  letter  hath  been  deliv^ . 
J*  ed  to  me ;  it  is  from  Solomopy  and  this  is  the  tenour  thercot  In  the  ftame  ^ 
■*  the  mott  merciful  God,  rite  not  up  against  me  :  but  come,  and  mrretukr  yourtetvt* 
•*  to  me.  She  said,  O  nobles,  advise  me  in  my  bosiness:  I  will  not  lesotve  oa 
f  •  any  thing,  till  ye  be  witness  thereof.  Th^  answered*  We  are  endued  wit^ 
,"  ^treng;tb,  and  endued  with  great  prowess  in  war ;  but  the  commaind  appertaiii- 
«'  eth  to  thee:  see  therefore  what  thou  wilt  command.  She  said*  Verify  kingi^ 
"  when  they  enter  a  city,  waste  the  same^  and  abase  the  most  powerful  of  tlie 
**  inhabitants  thereof:  and  so  will  these  do.  But  I  will  send  gifis  to  them  t  an# 
f (  ^m  yf^\^  ^Y  gf\^^i  those  who  shall  be  sent,  shall  bring  back.  And  whec^  t^ 
**  ambassadour  came  to  Solomon,  that  prince  said.  Will  ye  present  me  with  rich- 
^'es  ?  Verily  that  which  God  hath  givein  me  is  better  than  what  he  hath  givei 
5*  you :  but  ye  glory  in  your  gifts.  Return  to  your  people.  We  will  surely  consfe 
*(  to  them  .'wdth  forces  which  they,  shall  not  be  able  to  withstand ;  and  we  will 
f '..drive  them  out  humbled ;  and  they  shall  be  contemptible.  And  Solofnon  saidj^ 
'f  O  nobles,  which  of  yon  will  briiig  me  her  throne,  before  they  cqme  and  sur- 
**  render  themselves  to  me  ?  A  terrible  genius  answered,  I  will  bring  it  thee,  ia» 
**  fore  thou  arise  from  thy  place.  And  one  with  whom  was  the  luiowledge  of  tte 
*'  scripture  ft^id,  I  will  biing  it  to  thee,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  .  And.  when 
V  Solomon  saw  it  placed  before  him,  he  said,  This  is  a  favour  of  my  Lor^  thai^ 
^  he  mav  make  trial  of  me,  whether  I  will  be  grateful,  or  whether  I  will  be  vta^ 
.'*  grateful :  and  he  wlio  is  grateful,  is  grateful  to  his  own  advantage ;  but  if  anj^ 
."  shall  be  ungrateful,  verily  my  Lord  is  self-sufficient  and  munificent.  And  he 
*\  said*.  Alter  her  throne  that  she  may  not  know  it,  to  the  end  we  may  see  w)ie- 
/*  ther  she  be  directed,  or  whether  she  be  of  those  who  are  not  directed.  And 
^  when  she  was  come,  it  was  said.  Is  thy  throne  like  this  ?  She  answered,  A9 
'*  though  it  were  the  same.  And  we  have  had  knowledge  bestowed  on  us  befor6 
/''this,  and  have  been  resigned.  But  that  which  she  worshipped  besides  Ood, 
.!<  had  turned  her  aside,  for  she  was  of  an  unbelieving  people.  It  was  said  to  hei> 
*'  Enter  ^he  palace.  And  when  she  saw  it,  she  imagined  it  to  be  a  great  water* 
"  and  she  discovered  her  legs.  Solomon  said,  Verily  this  is  a  palace,  evenfy  floor* 
•*.ed  with  glass.  She  sai(£  O  Lord,  verily  1  have  dealt  unjustly  with  my  own 
*'>otil;  and  I  resign  myself  together  with  Solomon,  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
*«  creatures.**  Thus  poverty  of  sentiment,  monstrosity  of  invention,  which  di* 
ways  betokens  a  distempered  not  a  rich  imagination,  and  in  respect  of  diction  thSr 
hiost  turgid  verbosity,  so  apt  to  be  ndstaken  by  persons  of  a  vitiated  ta6te  for  tru^ 
Sublimity,  are  the  genuine  character! sticks  of  the  book.  They  appear  almost  i^ 
every  line.  The  very  titles  and  epithets  assigned  to  God  not  e*en4>t  from  them* 
The  Lord  of  the  daybreak,  the  Lord  of  the  magnificent  throne,  the  King  of  th^ 
'day  of  judgment,  tifc.  They  are  pompous  and  insignificant '  If  the  language  of 
jthe  Alcoran,  as  the  Mahometans  pretend,  is  indeed  the  language  of  God,  the 
thoughts  are  but  too  evidently  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the 
character  of  the  Bible.  When  God  speaks  to  men>  it  is  reasonable  to  think  th^l^ 
lie  addresses  them  in  their  own  language.  In  the  Bible  you  will  find  nothing  ivir 
flated,  nothing  affected  in  the  style.  The  words  are  human,  but  the  sentiments 
are  (Uvine.  Accordingly  there  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  worid,  as  hath  been  o^- 
ten  justly  observed,  irndk  iufers  less  by  a  literal  translation  into  any  other  hah 
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j|»Ai^f9  ^  Was  it  the  want  of  uddress  td  taat^gt  an  knpcMittioii 
of  this  nature  I  None  who  knows  the  history  of  dits  e&traofa- 
diniary  personage,  will  snspedt  that  he  wanted  either  the  getti^ 
US  to  contrive,  or  the  resolotion  and  de:fitet*ity  to  exeeute,  anjr 
|»raetieable  expedient  for  promoting  his  grand  design ;  whick 
Was  ii&  less  than  that  ei^aensive  despotism,  both  religious  and 

Eblitical,  he  at  length  acquired.  Was  it  that  he  had  too  maeK 
onesty  to  concert  and* carry  on  «o  gross  an  artifice  ?  Those 
who  believe  him  to  have  been  an  impostor  in  pretending  a  di- 
vine mission,  will  hardly  suspect  him  of  such  delicacy  in  the 
methods  he  would  take  to  accomplish  his  aim.  But  in  fact 
ihere  is  no  colour  of  reason  for  such  a  suggestion.  Therib^ 
was  no  prodigy,  no  miraculous  interposition,  which  he  hesi- 
tated to  give  out,  however  extravagant  when  he  saw  it  would 
'^tontribufee  to  his  ends.  Prodigies  of  which  they  had  no  other 
evidence  but  hts  own  allegation,  he  knew  his  advetsaries  might 
deny  J  but  could  not  disprove.  His  scruples  therefore,  we  maj 
!irell  conclude,  proceeded  not  from  probity^  but  from  prudencef 
(and  were  solely  against  such  miracles^  as  must  be  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  other  people's  senses.  Was  it  that  miracle^ 
^working  had  -before  that  time  become  so  stale  a  device,  that  . 
instead  of  gaining  him  the  admiration  of  bis  countrymen,  it 
%ould  have  exposed  him  to  their  laughter  and  contempt?  The 
^ost  cursofy  perusal  of  the  Alcoran,  wiU,  to  every  man  of 
tense,  aiTord  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  this  hypothesis.* 

*  It  it  observable^  that  Mahomet  was  very  fhuch  harassed  by  the  demands  and 
rsasoninga  of  his  opposers  with  regard  to  miraclefl^.  They  were  so  far  from  deg* 
pising  this  evidence*  that  they  considered  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  a  ne^ 
ver-failing  badge  of  the  prophetical  office )  and  therefore  often  assured  himt  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  and  ptotestauons,  that  they  would  submit  implicitty  to  hia 
guidance  in  religion,  if  he  would  ohce  gratify  them  in  this  particular.  This  artful 
tnany  who  doth  not  teem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  essayist,  that 
it  was  easy  for  cunning  and  impudence  to  impose,  in  a  matter  qf  this  kind,  on 
the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  even  though  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  multitude^ 
absolutely  refused  to  subject  his  niVssion  to  so  hazardous  a  trial.  There  is  Do  sub- 
ject lie  more  frequently  recurs  to  in  his  Alcoran,  being  gteatly  interested  to  re- 
inove  the  doubts,  which  were  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  by  his  disclaiming  thi» 
power ;  a  power  which  dU  then  bad  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  prerogative  q£ 
the  prophets.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons,  with  which  he  endea- 
vours to  satisfy  the  people  on  this  head.  .  1st,  The  wwreignty  of  God,  who  is  not 
to  be  called  to  account  for  what  he  gives  or  withholds.  2d^  T^  Mitfulnea  of 
miracles,  because  every  man  is  foreordained  either  to  bdieye,  .or  to  remain  in  uiv* 
belief;  and  this  decree  no  miracles  could  alter,  3d,  *T\\e  experiences^  ineJScacy  q( 
'miracles  in  former  times.  4th,  The  tnercy  of  God,  who  had, denied  them  thia^ 
evidence,  because  the  sin  of  their  in(;redulity,  in  case  he  had  granted  it,  wouHl 
have  been  so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  have  t«spited  or  tolerated  them  any  longet. 
5th,  The  a^e  to  which  miracles  would  have  been  exposed  from  the  infidels>  whp 
would  have  eitl^er  charged  them  with  imoosture,  or  imputed  them  to  magick.  S^ 
the  chapter»^-«-of  cattte,— ^of  thunde^,-^iiJi-bf  AQ  Hejir,«-— ^r  the  nifrlit- 
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ImAjj  was  it  that  he  Kved  in  an  cnliglitetoed  age,  «ii4 
'amongst  a  civilized  and  learned  people,  who  were  too  quiefc- 
^ighted  to  b^  deceived  by  tricks,  which  ^mong  barbarians 
oitght  have  produced  the  most  astonishing  efFecfs  ?  Quite  tte 
jreversq.  He  lived  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  amongst  an  tUitc* 
rate  people,  with  whom,  if  with  any,  he  had  reasdn  to  b^ 
lieve  the  grossest  deceit  would  have  proved  successful. 

What  pity  was  it,  that  Mahomet  had  not  a  counsellor  a^ 
4tQp^  versed  in  human  nature  as  the  essayist,  who  could  have 
assured  him,  that  there  needed  but  effrontery  and  enterprise  i 
jljiistt  with  these  auxiliaries  he  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  im^ 
pudem  pretences  would  be  crowned  with  success?  The  tc^ 
Jiiimid  prophet  would  doubtless  have  remonstrMed  against  this 
spirited  counsel,  insisting,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  satisfy 
friends  J  and  andther  tlmig  to  silence  or  convert  enemies^  ibal: 
^t  was  one  thing  to  impose  on  men's  ifHeihct9^  and  anothet 
thing  to  .deceive  their  ^ense^  /that  though  an  attempt  of  tfaie 
last  kind  slM>ttld  succeed  with  3ome,  yet  if  the  fra^  were  de^ 
fected  by  any,  and  he  mig^t  expect  that  his  adveirsaries  wouU 
«xeit  themselves  in  order  to  detect  it,  the  whole  mystery  «f 
:craft  wc5uld  be  divulged,  his  friends  wo«ild  beconxe  suspicious, 
jind  the  spectatotfs  of  suc^  pretended  miracles  would  becpsat 
dalAy  more  ptyiog  and  critttal;  ^t  the  consequences  Wpidii 
fnwlibly  prove  fatal  to  the  wbole  design ;  and  that  therefoit 
su<th  a  dbeat  ivas  on  no  account  whatever  io  .be  risked.  Tts 
this  metKiiiks  I  hear  the  other  replying  with  some  earnestness, 
f  Make  but  the  trial,  and  you  wUl  certainly  find,  that  wkkt 

*  judgment,  nay  and  what  senses  your  auditors  have,  they  wK 
-^  renounce  by  principle  in  those  sublime  and  mysterious  sUb« 
^  jects ;  tliey  will  imagine  Hxej  see  and  hear  what  has  no  reality, 

*  nay  whatever  you  shall  desire  that  Aey  should  see  and  hear* 

*  Their  credulity  (forgave  a  freedom  which  my  zeal  inspires) 

*  will  increase  your  impudence,  and  youf  impudence  will  ovct- 
^  power  their  credulity.  The  smaHest  spark  may  here  kindle 
^  into  the  greatest  flame;  because  the  materials  are  alwa]^ 
♦prepared  for  it.     The  iavidum  genus  auricutarum  sWallcrw 

*  greedily^  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  superstition 

*  and  promotes  wonder.'  Whether  the  judicious  reader  wUl 
reckon  that  the  prophet  or  his  counsellor  wocdd  have  liad  the 
4>etter  in  this  debate,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide.  One 
jperhaps  (if  I  inighti>e  indulged  in  a  conjecture)  whose  notions 
sore  founded  in  metaphysical  refinements,  or  whose  resolutions 
are  iinfluenced  by  oratorical  declamation,  will  incHne  to  thfe 
opinion  of  the  latter.  One  whose  sentiments  are  the  result 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  will  probably  subscribe 
to  the  judgment  of  the  former^  a^nd  wittaUow»  titait  JitlMs-fer 
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tteace  ^  fAVTiiiN^cwsRAX.  and  vrqvbst  of.  Jbicmm20ctKA 
ihe  more  pructent  part.  . 

Shall,  ni^  then  say,  that  it  was  a  more  obscure- the^trt  oik 
which  Jesus  Chuist  appeared?  Were  his  spectators  mopci^ 
noratntjy  or  less  qdverse  P  The  contrary  of  both  is  manifest,  ^t 
may  indeed  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  religion  of  die 
wild  Arabs  was  more  repugnsmt  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet, 
than  the  religious  dogmas  o£  the  Jews  were  to  those  of  Jesftis. 
Sut  we  shall  err  egregiously,  if  we  conclude  thence,  thait  to 
this  repugnancy  the  repugnancy  of  disposition  in  the  professors 
of  these  religions  must  be  proportionate.     It  is  a  ime  obse0- 

Etion  of  the  most  piercing  and  comprehensive  genius^  which 
th  appeared  in  this  age,  That  ^^  though  mien  have  a  Terjr 
M  strong  tendency  to  idolatry,  they  are  nevertheleas  but  Isttle 
f^  attached  to  idolatrous  x^ligions  f  that  though  they  h%ve  ao 
^f  great  tendency  to  spiritual  ideas,  they  are  nevprtheleas 
^  stron^y-  attached  to  religions  which  enjoin  the  adoration  of 
^f  >a  spiritual  being**"  (fence  an  attachment  in  Jbws^  CBRiSh 
iriANs,  and  M abomstans  to  their  rc^spective  reUgioas,  whic^i 
iwa»  never  displayed  by  »91»ythbists  of  any  denprninatioDb 
But  its  spirituaMitf  was  not  the  amly  cause  of  adherencje  \9hick 
$he  Jews  had  to  their  religion.  Every  physical,  every  mor^l 
motive  concurred  ia  tjbat  people  to  rivet  their,  attachment^  and 
make  them  oppose  with  vicdence,  whatever  bore  the  face  of 
innovation.  Theii*  religioii  and  polity  f^ere  soi  blended  9s 
ncaree  to  be  distinguishable :  this  engaged  theiv  fattioti^m'^ 
.They  were  selected  of  God  preferably  to  otheor  natiiOiAS :  th»s 
inflamed  their  pridej[.  They  were  all  under  one  spiiritusiA 
head,  the  hig^riest,  and  had  their  solemn  festiv^ak  celeW'ated 
in  one  tempk:  this  strengthened  their  uni^m  Thie  ceremo- 
luea  of  their  publick  wo|iship  were  nm^ificent  i  this  flattered 
iheiv  senses*  These  ceremonies  also  w»ere  nameroUs,,  aa»d  00 
eupied  a  great  part  of  their  time ;  this,  tq  aU  the  other  gi^oimds 
-of  attachment^  siqieradded  the  fepce  of  haUt*  On  the  contrary, 
•the  sin^Ucit^  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  humHify^ 
,9XkA  msdenigimii  and  charity^  and  yauversality^  (if  I  may  be  a^ 
lowed  that  term)  which  it  breathed,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  ^ 

Sople  of  such  a  esist,  and  awaken,  as  in.  fact  it  did,  the  most 
riou8€|qposition.^  Accordingly,  Christianity  had  flfty  tim^ 
ibore  success  amongst  idolaters,  dian  it  had  among  the  Jewf* 
-I  am  therefore  warranted  to  afsiert^that  if  die  miracles  of  our 
Itord  and  his  apostles  had  been  an  imposfture,  there  could  not 

•  De  I'esprit  des  loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  2. 

t  How  great  infiaence  Ais  motive  had,  appears  from  L.uke  ir.'  25.  t^c.  and 
frdflu  Acts  xnui,  21, 22. 
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fn  llie  ^Me  of  the  €«nh«  bave  faete.dmieD  lonediibitiiigiliim, 
a  mor^  imfavouraUe  tfaheatre  Uian  Judecu  On  the  other  kaadt  - 
^ad  it  been  any  where  practicable,  by^  a  .display  of  ialae  won- 
ders, to.  make  co&verts  to  a  new  religion,  no  where ^ouldia 
project  of  thia  nature  hav»  been  conducted  with. greater  pro* 
bability  of  success  than  in  Arabta*.  So  much  for  the  contraat 
there  As  befiwixt  the  Christian  Msssiah  and  the  orphaii 
CHAaGs  of  Abu  Takb.  So  plain  it  is,  that  the  mosque  yielde 
entirely  .the  plea  of  miracles  to  the  synagogue  and  the  dwrciu 
But  from  Heathens  and  Mahomet ahs,  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  Christian  world*  The  only  object  here^  which  meri^ 
9ur>  attention,  as  coming  under  the*denominatioD  of  miraclev 
ascribed  to  a  new  system,  and  as  what  may  be  thoii^ht  to  rival 
in  credibiltoy  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  are  those  said  ta  have 
been  performed  in  the  primitive  churchy  after  due  times  of  the 
a)x)stles,  and  after  the  finishing  of  the  saered  canon*  Thes^ 
will  probably  be  ascribed  to  a  oew  system,  since  Christiant^ 
for  some  centuries,  was  not  (as  the  phrase  is)  eskdUsbe^^y  ot 
(to  speak  more. properly)  corrupted  by  human  autharity.;  and 
$ince  even  after  such  establishment,  there  remained  long-  m 
the  empire^a  considerable  mii^ure  of  idolaters. .  We  have  the 

E eater  reason  here  to  consider  this  topick,  as  it  hath  of  k^e 
en  the  subject  of  very  warm  dispute,  and  as  the  cause « of 
Christianity  itself  (which  I.conceive  is  totally -disttBCt)  seetaa 
to  have  been  strangely  coofouofded  with  it.  From  .the  manaet 
in  which  the  argument  hath  been  conducted,  who  is  there  that 
would  not  conclude  that  both  must  stand  or  fall  together  }  No^ 
^ing  however  can  be  m€>re  groundless,  nodiing  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  reli^on  (tf  Jesus*  than  such  atooaclusion. 

The  learned  writer  who.  hath  given  rise  to  this  controvert, 
not  only  acknowledges,  that  the  falsity  of  the  miracles  mett^ 
tioned  by  the  flithers,  is  no  evidenc^iof  the  falsity x»f  the  mirtf^ 
cles  recorded  in  scripture^  but  that  there  is  even  a  presumptioti 
in  favour  of  these,  arising  from  ^those  fori^eries,  which  he  pre^ 
tends  to  have  detected*.  The  justness  of  the  jremark  contain^ 
ed  in  this  acknowledgment,  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the 
following  observations.  '  r 

.  Let  it  be  observed,  first,  diat  supposing  numbers  of  pe<qde 
are  ascertainej^t^  the  truth  of  some'  miracles,  weedier  their 
convictiogyvrfse  from  sense  or  from  testimony,  it  wiU  surely 
^  admitted  as  a  consequence,  diat  in  all  such  persons,  the  pre- 
sumption against  miracles.  JFrom  uncommonness  mu^  hi 
greatly  diotinished,  in  several  perhaps  totally  extinguished* 

*  Dr.  MiddletoD^s  prefatory  discourfte  to  his  letter  £rom  Rome. 


,  Let  it  be  cb9;etveA,  secondly,*  that  if  true  miracks  faiive  been 
emfk>ye4  successfully  in  support  of  certain  religious  tenets^ 
this  success  wiU  naturally  suggest  to  those,  who  are  zealous 
of  propagating  favourite  opinions  bi  religion,  to^  recur  to  the 
plea  of  miracles,  as  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  acoom^ 
f^lidhtng  their  end«  Thi^  they  will  be  encouraged  to  do  t)n  ft 
double  account :  ^rst^  they  know,  that  people  from  recent  ex^ 
pertence,  are,  made  to  expect  such  a  confirmation ;  secondhf\ 
they  know,  that  iir^  consequence  of  this  e3q[>erience,  the  incredi« 
bility^  which  is  the  principal  obstruction  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing, is  in  a  manner  removed  :  and  thei*e  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  such  circumstances  there  certainly  would  be,  a  promptness 
in  the  genefrality  to  receive  them.  ' 

.  Add  to.  these^  that  if  we  consult  the  history  of  mankind^ 
or  even  our  own  experience,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  hardly 
hath  one  wonderfuPevettt  actually  happened  in  any  country, 
fven  where  Aere  have  not  been  such  visible  temptaticms  to 
forgery^  whieh  hath  not  given  rise  to  false  rumours  of  other 
6vents  similar,  but  still  more  wonderful.  Hardly  hath  any 
person  or  people  achieved  6on»  exploits  truly  extraordinary,  td 
whom  common  report  hath  not  quickly  attributed  many  others^ 
esl  extraordinary  at  least,  if  not  impossible*  As  fame  may,  i^ 
this  respect,  be  compared  to  a  multiplying  jf^^^  reasonable 
ipeaple  almost  always  conclude  in  the  same  way  concemin|{ 
both  i  we  know  ^at  there  is  ndt  a  real  object  corresponding  t^ 
every  appearance  exhibited,  at  the  same  time  nve  know  that 
th^re  must  be  some  objects  to  g^Ve  rise  to  the  appearances. 

I  should  therefore  only  beg  of  our  adversaries,  that,  for 
argument's  sake,  they  will  suppose  that  the  miracli^  related  in 
:diie  New  Testament  were  really  performed ;  and  then,  that 
they  will  candidly  tell  us,  what,  according  to  their  notions  of 
Jhuman  nature^  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  the  conse* 
fences.  They  must  be  very  partial  to  a  darling  hypothesis, 
or  little  acquainted  with  the  "world,  who  will  hesitate  to  own, 
m^^^  on  this  supposition,  it 4s  not  barely  probable,  but  certain^ 
that  for  a  few  endowed  with  the  miracnlous  power,  there  would 
soon  have  arisen  numbers  of  pretenders  $  that  from  some  mt^ 
racles  well  attested,  occasion  would  have  been  taken  to  propa- 
gate innumerable  false  reports.  If  so,  with  what  colour  oi 
justice  can  the  detection  of  many  spurious  reports  among  the 
primitive  Christians  be  considered  as  a  presumption  against 
.those  miracles,  the.  reality  of  which  is  the  most  plausible  ;  nay 
the,  only  plausible  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  origin  df 
such  reports  ?  The  presumption  is  too  evidently  on  the  oppo* 
*ite  side  to  need  illustration. 
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It  is  sot  ttf  kiteatioa  hcfe  to  p^troaixe  .either  sidtf  of  ihe 
WMtion  which  thc>  Ooctor'&  Free  inguify  hath  occ«MNMd«r 
All  that  conoenis  ai^r  argument  is,  bu-elj  to  evince^  awi^  this  '£ 
imagine  hath  been  eTinced,  that  granting  the  Ooctor's  pk«  to* 
be  well  founded,  there  is  no  presumption  arising  henee,  which 
tends  in  the  lowest  degree  to  discredit  the  miracles  recorded 
m  holy  writ ;  nay^  that  there  is  a  cootrary  ppesumption..  ia 
further  confirmation  of  this  trtirth,  let  me  ask,  Were  diere  evei^ 
in  any  region  of  the  g^be,  any  similar  pretmisions  to  miracu* 
lous  powers^  before  that  memorable  era^  the  puUicadon  of  the 
gospel  i  Let  me  ask  ^gtJm,  Since  those  pretensions  ceased^ 
hath  it  ever  been  in  the  power  of  the  most  daring  enthusiaat^ 
to  revive  them  anywhere  mi  favour  oC  a' new- sysfiemi  An* 
di^itick  miracles  will,  for  a  time,  give  a  currency  to  counter* 
feits  i  but  as  At  former  become  less  frt^ent,  the  laMjer  havrcMt 
more  suspected^  till  at  length,  tb^  are'  trei^d  with  gsaenol 
contempt,  «id  disappear*  The  danger  then  is,  lest  men,  «r^ 
nrone  to  extremes,  become  as  extrafvagmitly  ibcredtttoua,  tfl 
ibrmerly  they  were  credulous.  Lazinets^  the  true  soui^  of 
both,  always  iticlines  us  to  admit  or  reject  in  the  ^^rof^,  wkhoujt 
entering  on  the  Irksome  task  of  considering  things  in  dtUiiL 
In  the  first  instance,  knowing  some  sueh  events  to  be  tTue^  thef 
admit  all  wUhmit  examination  a  in  the  second,  knowin|^:So«i»  |^ 
he  false,  they  reject  all  wUhaut  examination^  A  procedcM 
this,  which  however  excusable  in  the  unihmkiag  heitiv  is  akoi» 
gether  unwoiPthy  a  philosopher.  .    > 

But  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  claim  to  miracles  in  the  eaxly 
ages  of  the  church,  continued  too  long  to  be  supported  solely 
on  the  credit  of  those  performed  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostlea^ 
In  order  to  account  for  this,  it  ougl^  to  be  attended  to,  that  in 
the  course  of  some  centuries,  the  situation  of  affairs,  wklt 
regard  to  religion,  was  really  inverted.  Education,  and  eveft 
•superstition,  and  bigotry,  and  pc^ularity,  which  the  mimcles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  to  encounter,  came  gradually  to  be 
on  the  side  of  diose  wonders,  said  to  have  been  performed  in 
after  times.  If  they  were  potent  enemies^  and  sueh  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  nothing  but  the  force  of  truth  could 
vanquish  ;  they  were  also  potent  viil^^,  and  m^  well  be  sm^ 
.  posed  able  to  give  a  temporary  triumph  to  falsehood,  especi^d((f 
when  it  had  few  or  no  enemies  to  combat.  But  in  discouising 
on  the  prodigies  said  to  have  been  performed  in  primitive 
times,  I  have  been  Insensibly  cM*ried  from  the  point,  to  which 
I  proposed  in  this  section  to  confine  myself.  From  inquiring 
into  miracles  ascribed  to  new  systems,  I  have  proceeded.tp 
those  pleaded  in  confirmation  of  systems  previouuy  establishe4 
and  generally  received* 
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Leiyiiigso-rjSihote>  a  {leriod^  i  (iropoMv  faistljr,  td»  loqialfey 
irhetker,  since  that  titafi^  any  heresiinnch  whatiever,  aay  fououder 
4f  ft  new  seet^  or  pubK^r  of  a  new  systetn,  hatk  pretended 
lo  ^ttiraculoiifl  ^powers.  If  the  essayist  had  known  of  asy 
«uch  pretender,  he  purely  would  have  memimied  htm.  But  as 
lie  hath  not  alforded  us  any  light  on  this  subject,  I  shall  just 
tttcadl  to  the  renemhraBce  of  my  reader,  diose  persons  who, 
dither  as  insKyrators  or  reformers,  have  made  some  figure  in 
the  church.  '  They  were  the  persons  from  whom^if  from  any^ 
•li^plea  of  this  kind  might  fiatarally  have  been  expected  ;  espe« 
siaUy  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  either  plunged  in  barbarisns^ 
0r  but  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  it* 

•  Was  ever  thea  this  high  prer<^ative,  the  power  of  working 
attkacles,  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  founders  of  the  sects  of 
the  Wlddenses  ^nd  Albigeiises  ?  Did  Wickliff  in  Engbmd 
pretend  to  it  ^  *  Did  Huss  or  Jerom  in  Bohemia?  To  oomte 
liearer  isodetn  times,  Did  Luther  in  Germany^  ZuingUusui .. 
fiwitaseriand,  Calvin  in  France,  or  any  other  of  die  reformenii 
jubirafkce  tfaift  plea?  Do  such  of  them  as  are  authors,  meatioH 
In  their  wtitin^  any  miracles  they  performed,  or  appeal  10 
ihetta  as  the  evidences  of  dieir  doctrine  i  Do  contemporarjr 
t^btorians  allege,  that  they  <^aileiiged  the  hUh  of  &eir  au- 
ditors, in  consequence  of  such  supernatural  powers  ?  I  admit, 
if  they  did,  that  their  miracles  might  be  ascribed  to  anew  sys- 
-Aem^  For  though  they  pretended  only  to  re-establish  the 
Christian  institution,  in  its  native  purity,  expunging  those  per- 
tittiious  interpbllitions,  whi<fh  afalse  philosophy  had  foisted  into 
jfhe  doctrinal  part,  and  Pagan  superstition  into  the  moral  ^nd 
•^^  ritual ;  y^  ais  die  religion  they  inculcated,  gready  differed 
4rom  the  f!ail!h  and  worship  of  the  times,  it  mighjt,  in  this  re- 
spect,-be  denominated  a  new  system  ;  and  uould  be  encoun- 
tered by  all  the  vioknce  and  prejudice,  which  novelties. in  reli- 
*^on  never  fail  to  excite.  Not  thut  the  want  of  real  miracles 
ivas  presumption  against  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The, 
God  of  nature,  who  is  the  Cod  of  Christians,  does  nothing  in 
vain.  No  new  revelation  was  pretended  to ;  cossequeiitfy 
^therc  was  no  occasion  for  such  supernatural  support.  They 
sweated  to  the  revelation  formeriy  bestowed,  and  by  all  par- 
ties acknowledged,  as  to  the  proper  rule  in  this  controversy, 
they  appealed  to  the  reason  of  maftkitid  ^  the  judge  ;  and  the 
reason  of  mankind  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  conformity 
of  their  doctrine  to  this  unerring  rule. 

But  how,  upon  the  author's  principles,  shall  we  account  for 
tfiis  moderation  m  the  reformer  ?  Were  they,  in  his  judg- 
ment, calm  mquirers  into  truth?  Were  they  dispassionate 
reasoners  in  defence  of  it  I  Far  othexwiise.  He  tetta  us,.  **  Thx^y 
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^  with  Ac  highest  enthtisiasm  *^l"  Antl^doixbtl^sif  We^anit^ 
expect  from  this  hatnd  a  more  amiable  '^kttrrfe  df  thtehrtli^S- 
pleB.  May  ncH  we  then/ in  but  turn,  safdy  phalxoahbev  thi» 
writer  himself  being  judge,  that  for  a  man  to  imagine  he  seai 
Irhathatti  no  reality,  to  impose  in  this  manner  nott>nly  on  his 
own  aiiderstanding,  but  even  on'his'eiteriBalttcnAes^v**^  A'ytttSi 
t)f  delusion  higher  than  the  highest  enthusiasm  can.  prddticlp, 
^d  is  to  be  impQCed  only  to  downright  frenzyf?  '  *   •'  '** 

-  Since  the  world  began,  there  hath  not  app^'ated  a  morfe  Jfc^ 
jkeral  propension  to  the  wildest  fanaticism,  a  greater  degrro  cf 
credulity  in  every  claim  that  was  made  to  the  illapses  of  tins 
Mofy  Spirit,  or  more  thorough  conftempt  of  dU' tstablnilied 
modes  of  worship,  than  appeared  in  this  rsIamd^^J>out^thte 
"middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  astonishing^  that 'wBi^  "HAt 
ttinds  of  Then  were  intoxicated  with  ththiisiasm ;'  whekif^'eyjetj' 
4(ieiii^'  pretender  to  divine  illuminations  was  quickly  ^iT0Tm#b(l 
feyactowd  of  fcirllowers,  and  his  most  incc^erenf^bftaie^ 
frre^edily  swallowed  as  the  dictates  of  the  HolyOhoiVt  ti^l^ 
in  such  a  Babel  of  sectaries,  none  are  to  be  feuml,  w%^;iMi» 
v^nced  a  dtaim  to  the  power  of '  working  miracles  ;  sridaiili 

i^hidi^in  the  author's  opinion,  dlonghfkhe,  is  easily  mip)^6n» 

-  •  K      •    •        .         -^  '  ■  ■    .        -  •*•-..•';.<..»» 

*  Hist,  of  Great  Britain^  James  I.  chap.  1.  '        t       •• 

"    f  Perhaps  it  wilL  b^  pleaded  that  the  working  of  niirades  tv^ls  cotiSkkrei  df  tl» 

kftdefs  iti  the  rdformation  as  a  Bspish  aivifioe;  and  as  tta<l«foie  w6t%hf^kdng 

dtscaided  with  the  other  abases  which  Popery  ha^  introd|iq«d.  .  Tha|:Xlk^(^,ms 

not  the  light  in  which  miracles  were  viewed  by  Luther,  who  justly  possesses  t^ 

first  place  in  the  list  of  reformers,  is  evident  fhom  the  manner  in' which  heargtln 

against  Muncer,  the  apostle  of  the  Anabaptists.    This  maA,  without  "ordivatMiy 

kad  assumed  the  office  of  a  Christian*  paston    Against  tlua.oondiict  Lutlier  ijd- 

monstrates*  as  being  in  his  judgment^  an  ^usurpatipn  of  the  sacred  functiofi. 

•*  Let  him  be  asked/*  says  he^  •*  Who  made  lum  teacher  o£  religion  ?  If  he  ah- 

^  swers,  Cod ;  let  him  prove  it  by  a  visible  m<rac/e.*  for  it  is  by  such  signs  that  6od 

(^^  dechkres  himself,  when  he  gi?es  anf  ektitiordiiiary  mission.**  -When  tbiaai^Ur 

ment  was  afterwanltf  vetortedon  himself  by  the  Romanists,  who  dcjMfed  to  l^p^ 

how  his  own  vocation,  originally  limited  a|id  dependent,  had  become  90t  only^ 

[  unlimited,  but  quite  independent  of  the  hierarchy,  nrom  which  he  had  received  it; 

^-llis  reply  was.  That  the  intrepidity ^  with  which  he  had  been  enabied  to  brave. to 

^fAany  dangers,  and-- the  wwekM  -i^ith  Which  lua  enterpase  had  been  prow^Pfidt 

.jOiu[hi  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous:  And  indeed  most  of  ius  followers  wt^iif 

'  this  opinion.    But  yrhether  this  opinion  was  erroneous,  or  whether  the  ai;gum£iit 

against  Muncer .  was  conclusive,  it  b  not  my  bu^ness  to  Inquire.    Thus  much  is 

«vidfem  from  the  story :  Jirgt^  That  this  reformer,  far  from  TCJectlag  inindes  aa« 

..Aomith  trick,  acknowledged,  that  in  some  religious  questions*  t^ey  are  the  ^h^/ 

'  medium  of  proof;  seamdfy,  That  notwithstanding  this,  he  never  attempted,  b^,  a 

show  of  miracles,  to  impose  on  the  senses  of'his  hearers ;  (if  they  were  deceived 

'  in  thinking  that  his  success  and  magnanimity  were  miraculous*  it  waa  not  dieir 

/tenses,  hut  their  understatiding  that  waa  deceived) ;  lattiji.  That  thCf  AnahMHJy 

.themseiv^  though  perhaps  the.  mqat  outrageous,  fuiaticivs  thaf  ever  exis^,.^ 

not  pretend  to  the  power  of  working  miracles-^-— 5/!eMlan|  /li.  5»  Lut'A,  JjeWofi^ 

mfiomit.  (9*0.  J^(.  ad  Frid,  Sax,  Ducem,  ap.  Chytr€um.  .       '     •  r^ 


ied»  ^pA  wonderfully  aa^ce^sful,  especially  amcN^g  eiitl^uists» 
Yet  to  Mr*  Huine  hsioseifyi'whQ  hadi  written  the  history  of 
Ifaatperiodf  ^nd  >v^bo  will  not  be  accused  of  neglecting  to  mar% 
jjhA  exMravaipnc^ft.effi^cced  by  eniJbu^iaam^  1  ajipeaL  wheiheip 
jjfeis  remark  be. jufU     ..... 

Will  it  be,^ll^apd.  as  ^P  exception  that  one  or  two  frantick 
j>eople  among  the  Quaker^  not  the  leaders  of  the  party^  did 
actually  pretend  to  such  a  power?  Let  it  be  remembered,  tha^ 
this  conduct  had  no  other  consequences,  but  to  bring  uppn  the 
fretn^disrft  «lieb  a  geCA^itsd  iu»itea»pt,  as  in  that  fanatical  and 
dgtooiliy  lagey  line  Daost  -<  uninOftlUrgiti^e  jargon  <'oi'  glaring  nonsen^fe 
woi^ld  never*  ba^^e  "been  abld^ to'  producer 
V  Will, it  be  vrj^by  the  'Essayist,  tkit  even  in  the  beginning 
.ofthepreKbtctiMtryv  this  plea  was  revived  in  Britidn  by  the 
JRrenc^  pro]^el»^  »  sec  iof  poor:  visionaries;,  who,  ^  the  i^urba;* 
^fity^  With  whidx'they^had  been  treated  in  their  own  country^ 
JMbeeii  wMfUgiitiup  to  m^ivess,  before  they  todk  refuge  in 
^this?  i  must  beg  leave  tq  remind  hini,  that  it  is  manifest,  from 
4he  histbl^yiof  those 'deTirioas  md  tu^ppy  creaturett,  that  by 
4»o  pa^  or  their  cpildixcir  did  they  so  eifectually  Cfen  the  ey^ 
^mankind' hatarattf^credJiloas,  discredit  their  own  insplm- 
UottsV  aiidi  ruintbeii^'caufte^  as  l^  thi^;  nbtless  foolish  tiian  pr&. 
'SU)(ii|iluous'pret!0nee.  Accordingly 'they  are  perhaps  the  only 
9eet,wM(dh<haftb  sprung  up  so  lately,  ma4e  so  gt^at 'a  bustle  for 
a  ^Mtef  ^^  whichis  nevertheless  at  this  dai^  totUly  extinct. 
^It'<te9e%*vesialso 'to  bei^emarkejl  concerning  this  people,  that 
jthdughthey  i««r«:iiand>4tnocigh  to^i'imagine  that  they-could  fe« 
:i^6it  a  d^iad  man^  to  life ;  nay  thou^  they  proceeded  so  faf, 
^  to  d^^tevmine  aadnntibunce  beforehand  the  day  and  the  hour 
"01  hiiBTeftulwetibn^i>yccnonebf  them  were  so  distracted,  as 
^  imagine,  ihkt  thtf  had  seen  faiim  rittt ;  not  one  of  them  after* 
watds  pi^etpnded,  that  thefr  pi-ediction  had  been  f CdfiUed.  Thus 
»even  a  ^itD2y,i  w^hich  bad-  quite  disordered  their  intellects^ 
'ct»lfl(}'ti«tintbi8f4nmMice  overpowet  their  senses. 
'^  Upon  the  wholes  therefore,  till  somc^  contrary  eicanble  b 
^|ir0duced^  hmaey^  warrantably  conclude,«^that  the  reli^n  of 
^e'<  %ilui  is  the*  only i  religion  extant,  which  claims  ui  have 
bielefi'r^dOiiiiimettdedlyfrthe  evidence  of  miradltf«^^-«-^tbat  though 
in  difl^eirenj:  ages  and  countries,  numberless  enthusiasts  have 
•>«riseii,  eicttemely  few  have  dared  to  .advance  this  plea ;«— that 
'IdHiljereVer  any  have  had  the  boldness  to  recur  to  it,  it  htf& 

Erev^d  the  bane,  and  not  the  support,  of  theh-  causte.    Thus  it 
ftth  been  evinced,  as  was  proposed,  that  there  is  no  presump* 
^«n 'arising  from  the  hUtor^  cf  the  worlds  which  can  in  the 
least'  inva&atts  tfafe'  argument  from  miracles^  in  defence  of 
Ch^ililamty*  * 

X  m  m 
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Ifffmracks  tecotdedby  historians  ofothtr  religions  ate  s^A^et* 
sive  of  the  evidence  arising  from  the  mirack^  ivr ought  M 

'  pt(>if  of  Christianity^  or  can  be  considered  as  cdntft^  iesfir 
mony*  .' ""    ""  . '       \    '  ., ' ,"  '^ 

Thy  19  h  miorswJe  regvdfd  a$  evidence  of  9  r^Ugji^ili 
tdoGtme}'  Or,  *  What  connexipn  is  there  between  aa  wk^ 
f  of  power  admitted  to  be  supernatural,  and  the  itruth  of  s^^ro^ 
4  picMitiofl^  pronounced  hj  thtp  person  who  exert«  that  .p9w^  l^, 
Tjieae  are  questions^  which  some  of  our.iiifidel9  have  eq^pjit^ 
M,a^  unaii9w^nd>le :  and  they.are  questions^  #^idb  it  is pr<^^ 
toc  Qxamiiie  a  little ;  not  so  mudi  for  their  pwu  ss^jkiet  s^  h«^auisf 
in.  eatisfaptoiy  answer  10  them  may  thrpw  light  ou  thp  subject 
pj^  this  section.  ^     ^         r. 

•;  A  mauf  I  suppose,  of  an  unbiemished  charaQteTf  advaJQ^;f^ 
doclrine^in  religiosi  uakuowahefoire^  but  not  Ju  th^mselvf§ 
jSppar^otly.  impious  or  ahsurdi  We.  iuterrc^te  him  ^x>M; 
the  maunder  wherein  he  i^taitied  tjie  koowledge  of  ^kose  do<>; 
trines. ,  He  affirmis^  Ttoitby  no  proeess  of  ineasoning,  nor  in 
^oyoiher  natural  way^  did  be  discover  them ;  but  that  tb^ 
were  re v^fdedtct him  by  |he iSpirit of  God.  It w^m% be owue% 
thw^  is  a  very  suoi^.presumpli^Mi  agfiiust  the  jsruth  of  wbai( 
he  ^says.;  and  it  ja  of  couflifquencft  to  inquire^  whence  thin 
presumption  larisedi.  1%  is  not  primarily  from  «my  doubt  of 
the  man's  integrity^  If  %h^  Isct  he  r eliMledf  were  of  aa  ordinaiQ^ 
nature,  the  reputsitiou  he  has  hitherto  maintained  would  ^t 
eure  him  from  b^ing  s|]ii^>QcCed  of  aa  ii^ended  deceit*  It  if 
not  from  gny,absui4ity  or  immoral  tendency  we  p^oetve  m^ 
the  doctriiie  itaelf^  It?  aris^h  principally,  if  not  solely  fro4i 
these  two  oirQum»t^ce»vl4le^exl^r0me  iine^mnumnei^^f  sucH 
A  revelation,  and  the  ipr^^.focility  wMh  whijdK  people  of  strong 
fancy,  mny  in  thia  pf^iciuljir  impose  upon  thomselvjes..  Thi 
man,  I  supposed)  jacqumn^  us  further,  that  God,  when  h^ 
communicated  to  him  the  irutbs  he  puUisheft,  commuaieaiAd 
al$o  the  power  of  worh|i^.mJbu:le»f  such  as,  of  giving  %\^ 
to  the  blind,  ai^  hearingito  ^the  deaf,,  of  raising  the  dead*  and^ 
making  whole  the  maimed.  It  is  evident^  that  we  h^e.pror 
cisely^the  same  presumptiooi  gainst  bia  being  endued  with 
such  a  power,  as,  ag^iMit  his  Wving  obteined  auch^.revelatien* 
Two  things  are  asserted ;  ,there  is  one  presumption,  and  bm 
one,  againstthem^  and  it. equfdly: affects  theniJlKNEh.  Wh^ 
ever  proves  igither  assertion,  removes  the  only  p]ipai9imp||f|fl( 


which  hiiiders  oar  belief  of  the  othen  The  man,  I  suppose^' 
lastly,  performa  the  tniiha^les  before  us,  which  he  said  he  wa» 
commissioned  to  perform.  We  can  no  longer  doubt  of  a  8U«« 
piroatural.  communication  We  have  now  all  the  evidence 
which  the  integrity  of  the  person  could  give  us,  as  to  an  ordi- 
nary event  attested  by  him,  that  the  doctrine  he  delivers  as 
from  God,  is  froni  God,  and  therefore  true. 

Nay,  we  have  more  evidence  than  for  any  common  fact, 
vouched  by  a  person  of  undoubted  probity.  As  God  is  both 
almighty  and  illt^wise,  if  he  hath  bestowed  on  any  so  uncom* 
inon  a  privilege,  it  is  highly  pr«^bable,  that  it  i^  bestowed  for 
l^rdmoting  'som^  end.  uncommonly  importiinf.-  Atkt  what 
liiore  impoftantehd  thitti  t^  reveal  to  men  that  which  may  M 
cowdilcive  to  th^ii*  prewnat  and  eternal  happiness  f  It  may  W 
'Mid,  That,  at  mOst^  it  can  only  prove  the  intei^osal  of  somre 
jBower  supeifeur  to  human  i  the  being  who  intejrooseth  is  per* 
mps^totfbe^ng,  and  idtends  to  deceive  uS.  This  it  may  1)e 
allowed,  Is  passible;  but  the  other  is  probable.  For,  ^rs4; 
JP^ii^^he  li^  6f  ikaiii^ire,  we  h^ve  M  positive  ervidence  of'  the 
^listence  of  Isuch  inl^nhedmte  beings,  good  or  bad.  Tbe^ 
iiiastenc^  is  ^^dtetefc^^  Okily  possiMe.  Of  the  eixistence  anid 
perfections 'df.€rod,  we  have  the' highest  moral  assurance. 
S^condhf^  If  there  Were  sneh  beings,  <^at  railing  the  dead,  and 
living  sight  to  die  blitld^  should  ^oitie  Within  the  verge  of 
S^efr^powey^  is  also  bi^  possible ;  that  they  are  within  the 
^ere  of  omnipoteiiee  is  c^taili.  ^  Hhirifi^^  Whsrtever  seennis 
1&  imply  a  suspehaSon  of  any  of  theestilblishedi  Uws  of  nature. 
We  miay  presume,  with  great  ftpfieanliice  of  reason,  proceeds 
fi«om  the  author  of  natii^e^  t^^timmediafekfiOt  which 
Sfiiio^its  to  the  same  thing  fn^dlrVtfe^  /  that  is,  hy  the  intervene 
tion  of  some  ag^t  imp^wel^ '  by  Mfm.  To  aU  these  there 
Will  aldo  i^cnle  presumptions,  ma  only,«i&  was  hinted  already; 
ii^cmi  &e  character  of  die  preacher^  but  from  the  apparent  tetl^ 
dency  of  the  doctt^ne^  andipdm  the  effect  it  prodUceth  oil  those 
SrtlO  receive  it»  And  nbw  the  coiinexiOto  between  fhe  miracle 
tod  the  docuine  is  obvious*  The  miracle  removes  the  impto* 
iMIbility'of  «  supje^rAatilFat  communkation  of  which  it  is  in  fact 
hn'ilTd&agiMe  evidence.  This  improbability,  winch  was  the 
bnly  obltade,  being  repoved,  Mile  doctrine  hath,  at  least,  aU 
#(^  evidenee  of  a  common  fact^  attested  liy  a  |nan  of  known 
tiltue  and  good  sense.  .  .  .     -^    . 

*  In  order  to  Ulustrate  this  further,  I  shall  recur  to  the  in- 
fltanee  l  have  idi^^y  had  o<:easion  to  coneider,'of  the  Dutch- 
ttiitn  and  the  King  of  Siam.  I  shall  suppose,  that,  besides  thb 
afeeotmt  given  by  the  former  of  the  freezing  of  water  in  Hol« 
ftttia}  li^'  had  informed  the  prince  of  the  astjonishing  eiFects 


«;^ffiMeivt quantity  of  gufim^yrd^r,^  with. the  mcei^^»xy,sim\\eryy: 
TA,e  ifiipriA^  ^e  llKXi^]r£^^qj^  ihia  aqqui$Uk>ii.|,  wbqhaviog  per*^ 
mittedhim  to  make[^3|gfiirijifief%t^.j(>,n  aomt^Q^'bi^  cat;tk^«9ii)d 

^m  £i|ropeazi  h^d  ^Idrh'^miof  tb/e  ^lerltj^^vaiHi  v^Qteice.>wid> 
itflAch.  thipi,de»;ia]|;tive  powidbr  opersit^^,  i»rsmQ#iCGd»loii(»aUet 
tOtrutbr^  I.a^.^y  copskUicate  p^raoDv  WTq^dipotrthi^W 
enough,  to  re^tpre  4^e  atrajjger  tQ,  the  J^difii)'^  ^QK>d..opin^.oa^ 
whicb^jL  8uppo«e,.jf\ia  forta^rtp^^npnci^^  hQne^^^bjid^iiiitdMKt 
Ibim  'tpi  Would  it  not  fepnov^  the:iti^red4bUitj^;9f  ;1^r.i^Q9ia^ 
he^hadtgiven  of  .the  freeing jof  ^ii^i^ J^^.  nortbeiii  covntrm;^ 
i[^t^  U  ^#t^act)y  9on»ide^f4«:wl»at<i(^ 

^ ,€;fiect8 of  gimjpowd^r^ and tb^effeai^^f  ^<Mi  Bytytbr jprfi^ 
sm}:iption aris^g from  fnirackj^,  in  fayp^r of  thr? doorin^pii]!^ 
liflbedby  4the  pcrfqrro«r,  a9  divinely  i^^rad^  |ai»9t  be:  ii9«fOBi« 
pi^i^ly  stronger ;  ^iuce^  £rom  wh^^t  b«^b  bfS^p  9#idk  L('a|^j^% 
to  bayevsevpral  pfcydxar  dirc^p^tappeSi/wbi^'fMwmgU;^^^ 
it, ,  It  is  eyiiiexi^  thep,  ,fb^^i^Aplts«4f«  a^pnoper  ^roof^fmd 
p^b^pa^the  oiUy,  proper  j^<K>ffr<tf  H  revjaiiition  4rpm  J^&wokf 
^ut  itjs  al^o  eyidf^t,  tbs^t  i^^ii'^^^I^^  noyay.be  ivrqius^bt  foi;;.Qthec 
purposes,  and  may  not  he  intended  as  proofs  of  aj]^»doctii|i# 
pif:h^tS.O£V^r* ; .  ••:;•'.•/       ■•..;.•■  :» 

Thus  mijich  b^ing  ^pf eniised,  I  thail ,  cifismi^^  w^^r,  ^stm 
curiws  arguni^nt  pf  tb©  ^^sap^t :  ^^-Th^^i^^io.iMfAtimoDyv^^ 
n^YA  hti  *'  fi>r  sw  pr^di^);  tfaait  ip  ^Qt  ^pp<?^9i«d  %  ao  In^nile 
<^  pumber  orwitne^aea;  ap  tba(|)pt.4>^y  l^^ 
*^th^  credj.t  of  the  te?ti|i>p^y,ibu^jeiVfn  th^  tosMn^pi^.d^f  trp|» 
**  itself)*.",,  l^  prd^r,  lip  ijl||8^n|tc  ,^i^  ^trang^  ppsil»09^.iie 
obsjerve?^  tbat^  **:  in  w>t|^r»rpf  .r4^fi$¥iThwbatC-wr  i«  liferent 
^f  is  coni7anr4  and  that  it,ij»  ^^ppfiM^  <^  iseligiona  of^anckoit 
'«  Rpngie^ .  ol  Jurl|ey,  ,pf  ^mr  a»4  <i>f  China*  abpold .  all  of 
^Vthem  bc^  establi^ed  oafp^y  solid  faonid^i<>^  .Eyi^i^^irack 
** therefore  pretended  to  baye.be^n  ffroiigbt  in  any,ofifth08# 
<*  religio^  (and  all  of  ihepci  aboupd ilx  »iraplca)  aaits  direet 
.^V^pppe  is  to  establish vthe.par^icMbM'- ^yM^IOi to  1^  it.k 

</  attribute^!  so  it  h^s  the  sfl^e  for^^^tkough  mare.indivectij^ 
•*  to  oyerturoiy  ^very  oth^r  Ayiatem.  fn  Ap^M^^^9:^W^ 
*5  nyatcm,  it  IJk^wJsc  dc^trpys^tbe  c^it  .^itf  tho^e  miradea,  on 
^l  which  tba^  systepci  was  e%l[abli§hf  d  #  9o  tbati^l  ^j^citprodi^cg 
''^  of  different jrelis^pna  are  to  hft  i^s^p^p^^.^  j^fmtirs^JmU^ 


<^3Aid  the  ^ev4d«sot«  (^iJ^t^  ptodif^t^'  y^hHh^twt^  on" 
V  immg,  its-ioppogica  to  ^%€h  6then*'  Never  did  at>  authoi: 
Qiove  artfully  avail  hhnself  of  iad«fiiute  expressions.  Witii^ 
what  admirable  sleight  doe^  he  vary  his  phrases,  so  as  to  make 
tbe  inadvertent  readel*  look  upon  ^em  as  sytioiiyinoua»  lirbeq. 
m  fact  their  sirgnificatioos  are  uxaliy  distinct  i  Thus  what*  by 
almost  extraordinary  idiom,  is  c^Ied  at  first,  '^miracles 
^;wrou|;fat  in  a  religion,'  we  ar«  next  to  regard.,  as  ^  miracles 
^attributed  to  a  particular  system,'  and  lastly,  as  ^  miracles' 
^.  the  direct  scope  of  which  4s  to  establish  that  systejn.'  Every 
^ipdy,  I  will  v6&tm«  to  say,  m  l^eginmng  to  read  the  sentence; 
if;hie  forms  augr  notion  of  what  the  author  means  by  a  *. miracle 
^:wrought.in  a  religion,'  understands  it  barely  as  9^'*  l^iraclc^ 
*  wroo^t^among  tliose  who  profess  a  particular  religipQ,'  ^e 
wpids  appearing  -to  be  used  in  the  same  latitude^  as  when  w^ 
«aU  ibetraditiGnoal  tales  current  among  the^Jews,  though  they 
I»hwd4  liave  no  relation  to  religion,  Jewish  tales  ^  and  those  In 
tube  manner  .Mahometan  c^  Pagan  talcs,  which:  are  current 
amot^  MahometaiM  of  Pagans.  Such  a  miracite,  the  rfader» 
era  he  is  aware,  is  brought  tp  consider  as  a  ;miracle;  attrr« 
imt^d  to  a  particular  system:  nay  further,  as  a  ^ jmii^^et 
f  the  direqt  scape  of  which  is  to  establish  th^t  system*'  Yet 
notiiitt|;can  be  conceived  more,  di&rent  than  the  meaning 
ol  ithese  «spressions,  wiiicli  are  here  junoibled  together  at 
fquivaknt. 

It  is  plain,  that  all  the  miracles  of  which  there  is  an^  record* 
i^Oke, under  the^  first  denomination.  They  are  all. ^iipposed 
to  have  been  wrought  before  men,  or  among  men ;  and  where* 
ewr  there  are  men, .  there  is  religion  of  some  iciqd  or ,  othen 
Perhaps  too  all  may^  in  a  very  improper  sense,  be  attributed 
ta  .ajrdiglaus  system.  They  all  imply  an  interruptjpn  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Such  an  interruption  wherever  it 
|a  observed,  will  be  ascribed  to  die  agency  of  those  divinities 
Ihat  are  adored  by  the  observers,  and.  so  n^aybe  said  to  be 
Attributed  by  them  to  ^eir  own  system*  But  where  are  the 
mirades,(thote  of  holy  writ  excepted)  of  which  you  can  $ay 
Witii  propriety,  it  i#  their  direct  scope  to  establish  a  particular 
lyatem?  Must  we  not  then  be  straugely  blinded  by  the  dharois 
of  a  few  ambiguous  terms,  if  we  are  made  to  conibund  things 
so  widely  different?  Yet  this  confusion  is  the  very  basis,  01^ 
^hich  the  author  founds  his  reasoning,  and  rears  this  tremen- 
dous doctrine;  That  ^a  miracle  of  Mahomet,  or  any.  of  hik 
l^aiiccessours,'  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  a  miracle  of  ChHst,  01;. 
Wff.  of  his  apostles,  >  is  refuted  (as  if  it  had  been  tnentiofiedil 

*  and  had  in  express  terms,  been  contradicted)  by  the  testi- 
'  mony  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  o^  all  the 

*  authors,  Chinese,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Catholick,  who  have 
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^rdbted  aiy  nmioletlii  didr  paiticvlar  refigionfti^  tterralt 
the  oiirades,  that  hare  been  related  fay  men  of 'different  reli:* 
gioQ8,  are  Mended,  as  coMng  nnder  t^  cdnnnon  demoattinat 
tioD  of  miracles,  the  direct  scorpe  of  which  wks  to  estafoliiilv 
those  ftertici^  teligkrii^  s^tems;  on  insittuation^  itt  wUch- 
there  is  notieren  the  shadow  of  truth. 

■'.  That  die  reader  may  be  satisfied* on  this  point,  I  must  hefg 
his  aitentioA  to  the  following  observations  coiicemittg  the 
iniracles  of  profane  history.  Firgt^  Many  facts  are  related 
as  miracttions,  where  we  may  admit  the  fact,  without  stcknow- 
ledging  the  miracle.  Instances  of  this  kind  we  ha^e  in^rebh*' 
fiofts  toaeeming  comets^  eclipses,  meteor^,  eioihquakes,  ahd 
•iK^fkc.  SecsmSff^  The  miracles  maybe  admitted  as  genuine, 
tad  themanner  in  which  historians  accoont  for  them,  rej^sted 
as  absurd.  The  one  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  the  other  of 
conjectu^ew  In  diis  a  man  is  inflaenced  by  edueattonv  ^ 
]prejudicesv  by  received  opinionsv  In  every  coun^,-  aswiaik 
observed  already,  then  will  recur  to  the  theology  of  the  plaoe^ 
for  the  solution  of  every  {dienomenon  supposed  itiiraciildns^ 
Sut,  that  it  Mr£Ls  the  scope  of  the  mrracle  to  support  th^ 
dieology,  h  one  thing;  and  ^hat  fanci&il  men  thought  they 
diso^vored  in  the  theology  the  causes  of' tiie  ntiracley'^ 
another*  The  inhabitanits  of  Lystra  accounted,  from  tha 
pnncii)les  of  their  own  retigion,  for  the  miracle  performed  tsr 
Aeir  city  by  Paul  and  Bamabas^i  Was  it  therefore  the  scope 
«f' that  mirack  to  support  «heLycaonian  religioti?  TAit^^ 
Many  mirades  are  recorded,  as  produced  dirie^Gtiy  by  Heavett 
widiout  the  miniatratiofi  of  men ;  by  what  construction  ar^ 
these  discovered-  to  be.  proofs  of  %  particular  system  ?  Yet 
these  also,  wherever  th^y  happen,  will  be  accounted  forbydid 
natives  of  the  ooomry,  from  the  prineiples  of  their  own  sn^ 
nerstition.  -Had  miy  of  the  Pagan  cfti:£ens  escaped  the  rkia^ 
m  which  Sodom  was  ntiracufonslyitivolvedvthey  wooiddoubt« 
less  have  sought  for  the  cai»e  of  this  destruction  in  the  estate 
lidied mode  of  poly  theism,  and  would  .probably  have  impmtied. 
Istto  the  vengesmte  of  some' of  th^ir  deities,  incurred!^  the 
neglect  ctf  some  frivblooS'  ceremony.  Would  it  therefoni 
have  been  the  soope  of  the  fiiiracle^to  confirm  this  nonsense^ 
Fdurtbfyy  Evetk  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by:« 
vnan,  are  no  evidences  of  the  truth  of  that  man's  o(miionsi 
$nch,  I  meaiK,  as  he  pretends  not  to  have  received  by  revehu 
tiott,  but  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  by  education,  or  by  inf(»u 
mation  from  other  men ;  no  ntore  than  a  man's  being  endowed 
whh  bodUy  strength  greater  diin  ordinary,  wOidd  prove  hhh 

in-'/        .  ■/.- :  .•  A«tg3Uv.8*Acv       ..     .  .     ••;••-•    * 
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%^:\m^ilBSpefihrtX!ii^<^Su!9Ml^  iixsoaeiniit 

wilh  iiei:lafiilig^Ubatif  uiltiDdeft;shall>b&  prodncdd^  of  mindei 

fvrcnq^  bjr  mencof  probity^ia  proof  sf .  doctrmeftt-vrlifich^they 

«flbm  t»  buKveLbeetiivrdvesded  tsotfaem^frbm  Heaveii,  and  "which 

lite  jf^umaiat  la  the^jdoeiriar.cift  the  BiUe,  then  lishaU  tbhik 

it  equitable  to  admit,  tbattreUgiotta.]iliracles.^^6Qiitriifdii:t^4^^ 

a^tq^ber*.    Tben  will"  reasonable  people  be  reduced  to  the 

dHemaaia,  e^ber  of  disprovittg  the  allegations  on  one  side,  oil 

^  acknowledging  that  miracles  can 'be  ho  etridence  of  revelnv 

tion,  .No  attempt  however. bath  as  fet  beim  madte. by^^aajr 

wi^iter  toprbdttceaninstanoenofthxaidjtid.    ^  ;  .': 

r  SBut  will  nothing  le8»  satisfy  2^:vep4}eft  the  authon-    ^  Will 

^i^olt  the  predtcoon^  of  augurs  and  oracles,  and  the  ititiiisatiotta 

^  said  to  ba?«%  been  .given  by: liue  gods  or  saints  in  dreaoM  tad 

^.visioins,  of  things  not  otherwise  knowable  by  those  to  whom. 

^^ey  were  Ibusihtimatasd;  wiU^not  these,  and  suchlike  prodii^ 

*-«csf  serv«.  in  s<Mne  degree  as  evidence !'  A^  evidence  o€ 

W^at?  Shall  we  say  of  att:y  religious  prtnci^es  conv^ed  at  die 

same  time  by  revelation!  Noy  it  is  noteveai  pretended,  thac 

lbe3*e  were  any;  such  princi^es  ^xonveyed :  but  as  evideHoa 

of  principles  which  had.  been  long  before  entertained,  and 

which  were  originally,  imbibed  from  education,  and  from 

odiicadon  only« ;  That  the  evidence. hare,  supposing  thetrudi 

tf  the  facta,'  is' Atbest  but  rv^ery^iadirect,  and*  by  no.  mean^ 

on  the  same  footing  with  thatjof  dieinlim^s  recorded  in  thft 

.g^nspel,:might  be  oasily  .e^inctd^r^f  tbero.  were  tiosasiop.     fint 

-tiiere  is  in  realitjF  nOiQocasion,.'ati^e^jdiere  is  no  suoh  evidence 

.«f  :the  factsaa  can  justly^ent^de  tkea»  to oupr  netioei    Bet  it 

b0  remembered,  thaty  in  the rioatth  section:  ofi the  fmt  part,  it 

was  ishown,  ithat  there  iii  ithetigrfa^^t' disparity,  in  resfieet,  of 

•  eirUenee,f4»etwi{3tt  niiilaieji^  performed  in^  proof  of  a  reltgiom: 

io.ik established^  jandrin  c»j^^i^/i»7/i  to  opinions  . generally; 

xeiaeiveditaDd  mimdes  perforQaedf^on^thecontmry^  in  support 

of  a  religion  a/r^a</i^i^tabUshed,  and  in  confirmation  of  opinions 

gnneri^  Tr^eceived  ;  that,  in-  tb^  former  case  there*  is  the^ 

adrongeat  presumption  ^r^  die  iniracles,  in  thelaDter  ogainM 

%hem.  »  Let' it  valso  be  remfimberftd, :  tha£  ia  ^  freicedsiig 

flfection it  was  shoMrsi^  that  th^s^ligion  of  the  fiible  is.  the  on^' 

teligion  extant  which  claims  to  have  been  ushered  into^the 

^orld  by  miracles;  that  this  prerogative  neither  the  Pagati 

religion,  the  Mahometan,  nor  the^  Roman  Catholick,  can; 

with  any  appearance  of  reason,  arrogate  ;  and  that,  by  coi^e^ 

fuence,  there  is  cme  of  the  strongest  presumptions  possible /irr 

^e-nstiracles  of  the  gospel,  which  is  n^t  onl}^  wantiieLgin4h€ 

miracles  of  other  religions,  but  which  is  contrasted  by  the 

strongest  presumption  possible  :ajpdn^t  these  miracles.     And. 
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ikovgh  this  presampdoti  dhsonldiaot/iB^'cuea;  tie  aecoimtcd 
dbttoidtslf  iaau]»mUe)'^vi&  dniM  mtr'l^  it  gtve^  an  im^ 

vaeilse  superiority^  to  the  pnxtfs  of  ChristiBiUfty.  It  were-aa 
eadttsis  aiddv^  inmtess-^ask^  to-'canratir  ptttkuiaiil^.<the -cfri*' 
ilenoe  of  all  the  preceiided  miracles  either  of  .BagaBiam  or 
.Popery,  (for  oa^this  bead  Mafaoadetism  is  much  more  ^ode4^) 
but  as  the  audior  hath  s^cted  some, .  which;  he  considers  ^ 
die  best  attested,  of  both  religtoas,  these  shall  be  exammetl 
severally  in  the  two  subsequent  sections.  From  this  exanlil* 
nation  a  tolerable  judgment  may  be  formed  Concerning  the 
pretensions  of  these  two  species  of  superstition. 

But  froiii  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  c6tl- 
trariety  which  the  author  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  the 
miraeles  said  to  have  been  wrouriit,  as  he  expressedi  it,  m 
different  religions,  vanishes  entirely  on  a  close  iqspectiok; 
He  is  even  sensible  of  this  himself.;  and,  as  is  customary  wi^K 
'orators^  the  more  inconclusive  his  reasons  are,  so  much  the 
more  positive  are  his  assertions/  ^*  This  argument,'^  sayishe, 
*^*  maj^  appear  over  subcHe  and  refined ;"  indeed  so  subtile  aiid 
refiai^d,  that  it  is  iirvisible  altogether ;  <^  but-^^'^'^  is  not  in  r^ 
'^  Hty  different  from  the  reasomng  of  a  judge^  who  suppok^a 
■**  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses  maintaining  a  crime  against 

.  ^^  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two  others,  who 

.  ^  aflbrm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues  distant,  at  tfie 
^  same  instant  when  the  crime  is  saici  to  Have  been  commit- 

^«*  ted."    After  the  particle  btu^  with,  which  this  clause  begiHa^ 

,  the  reader  naturally  expects  such  an  explication  of  the  argu* 
•ment,  as  will  convince  him,  that  though  subtiie  and  refined^  it 

f^hath  solidity  zsA  strength*  Instead  of  this,  he  hath  only  the 
author's  ti^^r^  warranting  it  to  be  good  to  aH  intents :  ^*  But/f 
not  in  reality  different,"  &c*  The  analogy  between  his  exofB^ 
pie  and  his  argument  seems  to  be  but  very  distant;  I  shall 

.  -theirefore)  without- any  comment,  leave  it  with  the  reader  as  i 

>fl*id  it. 

.    Thus  it  appears,  that,  for  aught  the  author  hath  as  yet  prqv* 

.  ed,  no  miracles  recorded  by  historians  of  other  religions  are 
subversive  ctf  the  evidence  arising  from  the  miracles  wrought 

I  in  proof  of  Christianity,  or  can  justly  be  considered  as  con- 
trary testimony.  ' 
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.  OHOULl)  one  read  attentively  the  Essay  on  Miracks^  2uid 
.consider  it  solely  as  a  philosophical  disquisition  oh  an  abstract 
question,  like  naost  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  same  cbliectidh; 
iie  could  not  fail  to  wonder,  what  had  induced;  the  ailthbf  so 
suddenly  to  change  sides  in  the  debate,  and,  by  doing  so,  to 
contradict  himself  in  terms  the  most  express.     Does  he  ndt^ 
in  the  latter  jart  of  thiat  perform  ance^  as  warmly  con  tend  for 
the  reality  of  some  miracles,  as  he  had  pleaded  in  the  former 
part,  for  the  impossibility  of  all  ?  It  is  true^  he  generally  con- 
cludes concerning  those,    that  they  are  *  gross  and  palpable 
falsehoods/     But  this  seJrves  only  to  render  his  conduct  the 
more  mysterious,  as  that  conclusion  is  always  preceded  by  an 
;  attempt  to  evince,  that  we  hav^  the  greatest  reason  to  rfeceive 
.them  as  *  certain  and  infallible  tfuths.*     Nay,  ;so  entitely  doth 
liis  zeal  n>ake  him  forget  even  his  mOst  positive  sisseftioiis^ 
'  (and  what  inconsistencies  may  not  be  dreaded  frohi  aii  exfcess 
.  .  of  zeal!)  that  he  shows  minutely  we  have  those  very  evidences 
.  jfor  the  mitacks  he  is  pleased  to  patronize,  which,  he  had 
strenuously  argued,  were  not  to  be  found  in  support  of  any 
Piracies  Whatever.     *   *  /     ! 

**  There  is  not  to  be  found,'*  he  affirms*,  '***m'all  historjr^  A 

**  miracle  attested  hy  a  sufficient  niiiipiber  of  meii,  of  such  uh* 

',  **  questioned  good  sert^e,  ediicalidh,  and  leafhing^  as  to  seciird 

**  us  against  all  deludoh  in  themselves ;  of  sudi  uhdbubtedl 

*j  integrity,  as  to  place  theni  fceybuid  all  sasjilcioh  of  any  desigii 

/"  to  deceive  others  ;  of  siich  credh*  and  fepiitatlcfn  iii  the  eyes 

'  ^  of  mankind,  as  to 'have  a  ^reat  deal  to  lose,  in  case  of  be- 

«*  ing  detected  ill  atiy  falsehood;  afld  at  the  same  time  attests 

**  ing  facts  performed  in  such  a  publick  manner,  aiid  in  «o  ^^f 

*'  lebfated  a  part  of  the  World,  as  to  reiideir  the 'detection  un« 

;,\"  avoidable.**  We  need  only  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  the  jB*- 

^at/,  and  we  shall  $nd  the  autliof'taking^^reat  paibs  to  con* 

*  Vince  us,  that  all  these  circumstances  cJoncafred  in  suppdrtof 

certain  miracles,  which,  notwithstanding  his  ^tne^dl  resolutions 

he  has  thought  fit  to  honour  with  a  Very  particular  attention. 

'     He  has  not  indeed  told  us  hoiv  many  withesses,  in  his  Way 

of  reckoning,  will  constitute  *  a  sufficient  number  ;*   but  for 

some  miracles  which  he  relates,  he  gives  us  clouds  of  witnesses^ 

•ne    cloud   succeeding  another;    for  the    Molinists,    wh(f 

•  p.  183. 
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tried  to  discredit  them,  *^  soon  found  theihselves  overwhehn- 
*^  ed  by  a  cloud  of  new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  iH 
**  number*,"  As  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  "  most 
*'  of  them  were  persons  of  credit  and  substance  in  Pariaf  i^ 
**  again,  those  miracles  *•»  were  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit 
"  and  distinction,  before  judges  of  unquestioned  integrity  J;^ 
"  and,  they  were  proved  by  witnesses,  before  the  oflicialty  or 
**  bishop's  court  of  Paris,  under  the  eyes  of  Cardinal  Noail- 
**  les,  whose  character  for  integrity  and  ca|)acity  was  never 
"  contested  even  by  his  enemies  ij  ,^'  again,  *•'  the  secular  der- 
"  ^  of  France,  particularly  the  rectors  or  curh  of  Paris,  give 
•*  testimony  to  these  impostures,  than  whom  no  clergy  are 
**  more  celebrated  for  strictness  of  life  and  manners  J.''  Onc^ 
more,  one  principal  witness,  "  Monsieur  de  Montgeron,  was 
<*  counsellor  or  judge  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of 
**  %ure  and  character**;"  another  "  no  less  a  mj^n  than  the  Dttc 
"  de  Chatillon,  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  of  the  highest 
**  rank  and  familyf  I."  It  is  strange,  if  credit^  and  substance^ 
sind  distinction^  and  capacity y  are  not  sufficient  securities  to  us^ 
tliat  the  witnesses  were  not  ^  themselves  deluded  ;'  it  is  strange. 
If  uncontested  integrity ^  and  eminent  strictness  of  life  and  qian^ 
ners,  cannot  remove  ^  all  suspicion  of  any  design  in  l^em  to 
Receive  others  ;*  it  is  strange,  if  one  who  was  counsellor  of  th^ 
parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  and 
if  anoth$:r  was  a  Duie  arid  Peer  of  France,  of  the  highest 
rank  and  family,  had  not  ^  a  great  deal  to  lose,  *  in 
case  of  being  detected  in  any  falsehood :'  i^ay,  and  if  ^Sl 
those  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinction^  had  not  also  a  greg^ 
^eail  to  lose ;  "  since  the  Jesuits,  a  learned  body,  supported 
**  by  the  civil  magistrate,  were  determined  enemies  to  thoa^ 
**  opinions^  in  whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to  hav^ 
**  been  WTought!j;|  ;"*'  and  since  "  Monsieur  Herault,  thelieuten^ 
"  ant  de  police^  of  whose  great  reputation,  all  who  have  beea;^ 
'**  in  France  about  that  time,  have  heard ;  and  whose  vigir 
**  lance,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensive  intelligence,  haw 
]^  been  much  talked  of;  since  this  magistrate,  who  by  the  n^r 
**  ture  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with  full 
*'  powers  on  'purpose  of  suppress  these  mirades,  and  frre- 
*^  quently  seized  and  ei^amined  the  witnesses  and  subjects  of 
^theip;  though  he  could,  never  reach  any  rbing  satisfactory 
**  against  them|J|| ."  As  to  the  only  remaining  circyimstance^ 
*  t]ieir  bein|;  perfor]:ip^4  i|^  a  publick  manner,  and  in][a  celebrft- 

♦  p.  IST.  in  thp  note.  f  ib.  i  p.  l^T. 

j]  p.  19^.  in  the  neie.  ^  p  199.  m  the  note. 

••  p.  295.  ia  the  note.  ft  P-  1^-  in  the  note. 

^    tl  p.  195.  iltl  p.  W.  in  tte  note. 
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<  «4  ptP^^of  the  irarld,'  (his  concurred  ^ib.  Th^^^X^  V^tr* 
ivr^^jii  w^  are  txAd,  ^^  in  a  leijirned  age,  and  on  the  most  emU 
**  nent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world*  i"  besides  *'  twent};* 
**.  two.  rectors  or  cures  of  Paris,  with  infinite  earnestness^ 
.^>;press6d  the  Archbishop,  an  enemy  to  the  Janseniats,  to  eK4 
*^  amine  those  miracles,  which  they  assert  to  be  kii^wn  to  the 
♦*  whole  world,  and  indisputably  tertain  -f/' 
,  Thus  sthe  essayist  hath  laid  us  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
f  jLty  of  inferring^  that  he  is  either  very  rash  in  his  general  as- 
aertioi^^  or  useth  very  great  amplification  it)  his  particular 
iMirratipns*  Perhapa  in  both  inferences,  we  shall  find,  upoti 
inquiry^  that  there  is  some  truth.  In  his  History  of  Gri^dt 
Britain^  he  gives  us  notice^,  that  he  addressed  himself  ^^  to  a 
^*  more  distant  posterity,  than  will  ever  be  reached  by  any  lo* 
f*.  cal  temporary  theology."  Why  did  he  not  likewise,  in 
writing  the  Ji^ays^  entertain  this  grand  idea?  It  would  have 
been  of  use  to  him.  It  would  have  prevented  his  fsUling 
itito  those  inconsistencies,  which  his  too  great  attention  and 
antipathy  to  .what  he  calls  a  local  temporary  theology^  onity 
could  Qccasioa;  and  which,  when  that  theology,  according 
jlo  his  hypothesis,  shall  be  extinct,  and  when  all  our  religioais 
430Q^troversieB  lihall  be  forgotten*  must  appear  unaccountable 
mul  ridiculous.  People  will  not  then  have  the  means  of  dts* 
^C^vering,  what  is  so  obvious  to  us  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  o^aly  assumes  die  appearance  of  an  advo^te  for  some 
miracles^  which  are  disbelieved  by  the  ^neratity  of  Prote8»> 
lAh^,  his  countrymen,  in  order,  by  the  companson,  to  vilify 
;^e  miiMicles  of  sacred  writ,  which  are  ackfiowled^d  by  themik 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  I  shall  begin  with  eonsideiv 
ing  those  miracles,  for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  theam^ 
«teat  Pagans.  First,  in  order  to  convince  us,  how  ea^y  a  mak^ 
ter  it  is  for  cunning  and  impudence  to  impose  by  false  mini, 
-des  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  he  introduces  the  story  ^ 
Alexander  of  Pontusjl*  The  justness  of  the  account  he  givt» 
^  this  impostor  from  Lucian,  I  shall  not  dispute.  But  that 
it  may  appear,  bow  little  the  Christian  religion  is  aSected  by 
(his  relation,  notwithstanding  some  insinuations  he  h^th  inteH- 
^xt  with  it,  J  shall -make  the  following  remarks. 

It  i$  of  importance  to  know,  what  was  the  profession  of  thiH 
ifmce  -so  famous^  though  now  forgotten  Papblagonian.  Was 
he  a  publisher  of  strange  gods  ?  NoJ.     Was  he  the  founder  of 

•  p.  VtS,  t  p.  196.  in  the  note. 

}  James  I    chap.  2.  ||  p.  188.  &c. 

\  The  learned  and  judicious  author  of  the  Observations  m  the  conyersicn  and 
Mpostlesbib  of  Saint  Paul,  hath  inadvertently  said  of  Alexander,  that  he  introduced 
a  htd  godi  into  Pontua.    The  truth  is,  he  only  exhibited  a  reproduction  of  Esaila^ 
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a  new  system  in  religbn  i  Na«  What  was  he  theisi  ?  H<<  was. 
no  other  than  a  professed  fartiuie-teller*  ..What  were  the  aru. 
by  which  he  carried  on  this  gainful  trade  I  The  essayist  justly- 
remarks,  that  ^  it  was  a  wisc;.polic>  in  him  to  lay  the  first  sceocf 

*  of  his  impostures  in  a  country,  where  the  people  were  ex*. 

*  tremely  ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  the  grose-r' 

*  est  delusion.'  For  '*  had  Alexander  fixed  his  residence  at 
^  Athens,  the  philosophers  of  that  renowned  mart  of  learnings 
^^  had  immediately  spread  through  the  whole  .Roman  empire 
^*  their  sense  of  the  matter ;  which,  being  supported  by  so. 
^^  great  authority,  and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and 
"  eloquence^  had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind."  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  remark  another  instance  of  goqd  policy  m 
him.  He  attempted  not  to  gain  the  veneration  of  the  multi- 
tude by  opposing,  but  by  adopting  their  religious  prejudices. 
His  whole  plan  of  deceit  was  founded  in  the  established  super*, 
sticion.  The  author  himself  will  acknowledge,  it  would  have 
been  extreme  folly  in  him  to  have  acted  otherwise  s  and  all 
the  world,  1  believe,  will  agree  in  thinking,  th^t,.  in  that  case, 
be  could  not  have  had  the  smallest  probability  of  success* 
What  were  the  miracles  he  wrought?  I  know  of  none,  unless 
we  will  dignify  with  that  name,  some  feats  of  legerdemain^ 
performed  mostly  by  candle  light ;  which,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  we  may  daily  see  equalled,  nay  f^r  exceeded,  by  those 
of  modem  jugglers.  Add  to  these  some  oracles  he  pronounc- 
ed, concerning  which,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the 
account  and  specimen  given  us  by  Lucian,  we  should  conclude, 
that,  like  other  Heathen  oraqles,  they  were  generally  unintelli- 
gible, equivocal,  or  false.  Before  whom  did  he  exhibit  his 
wonders?  Before  none,  if  he  could  help  it,  that  were  not 
thorough  believers  in  the  popular  system.  His  nocturnal  mys- 
teries were  always  introduced  with  an  at  aunt  to  AihetttU^ 
Christians^  and  Epicureans  :  and  indeed  it  was  dangerous  for 
any  such  to  be  present  at  them*  Mr.  Hume  says,  that,  *'  from 
**  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
^*  the  enlisting  of  votaries  among  the  Grecian  philosophers**^ 
Gn  what  authority  he  advances  this^  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  He  adds,  ^'^  and  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
*^  distinction  in  Rome."  Lucian  mentions  one  man  of  rank^ 
Rutilianus,  among  the  votaries  of  the  prophet  j  an  honest  i 


piiUt  a  ^elt  known  deity  in  those  parts,  to  whom  he  gave  indeed  the  nen  nmme 
Gltcoiv.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  mythology. 
Accardingly,  we  do  not  find,  that  either  the  priests,  or  the  people,  were  in  the  least 
alarmed  for  the  religion  of  the  country,  or  charged  Alexander  as  an  irmomator  in 
veligious  matters-  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  enemies  he  had  to  encountfrv  ^ 
avere  not  the  religionists,  but  the  latitudinariaits.  '  I 
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he  ealir  bim,  bm  at  the  same  thne  the  weakest,  thb  most  su- 
pe?»titiou8  that  ever  lived.  As  to  the  military  expedition, 
which  one  would  imagine  from  Mr.  Hume's  expression,  the 
Emperour  had  resolved  on,  in  consequence  of  the  encourage* 
Bient  which  the  delusive  prophecies  of  this  impostor  gave 
htm,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undertaken,  befbre  those 
prophecies  were  uttered.  But  further,  Did  Alexander  risk 
any  tlnng  in  assuming  the  character  of  the  interpreter  of  Es^ 
CfJLAPius  ^  Did  he  lose^  or  did  he  suffer  any  thing  in  defence 
of  itf  Quite  the  reverse.  He  enriched  himself  by  this  most 
ingenious  occupation.  I  skall  say  nothing  of  the  picture 
which  Lucian  gives  of  his  morals,  of  the  many  artifices  tivhich 
he  used,  or  of  the  atrocious  crimes  which  he  perpetrated. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  principal  scope  for  calumny  and  de« 
traction  is  what  concerns  the  private  life  and  moral  character; 
Lucian  was  an  enemy,  and,  by  his  own  account,  had,  received 
the  highest  provocation.  But  I  avoid  every  thing,  on  this 
tofpick,  that  can  admit  a  question. 

,  Where,  I  would  gladly  know,  lies  the  resemblance  between  ^ 
this^  impostor  and  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel?  Eveiy 
(me,  on  the  most  superficial  review,  may  discover,  that,  in  alt 
the  material  circumstances,  they  are  perfect  contrasts.  There 
appears  not  therefore  to  be  great  danger  in  the  poignant  re- 
mark with  which  the  author  concludes  this  relation :  "  Though 
♦^  much  to  be  wished^  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every  AU 
*'.^  exander  meets  with  a  Lucian  ready  to  expose  and  detect  his 
*^  impostures."  Lest  the  full  import  of  this  emphatical  clause 
should  not  be  apprehended,  the  author  hath  been  still  more  ex- 
plicit in  the  note  :  "  It  may  here  perhaps  be  objected,  that  I 
*'  proceed  rashly,  and  form  my  notions  of  Alexander,  merely 
**  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  Lucian,  a  professed  enemy# 
^y  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished^  that  some  of  the  accounts  pub- 
♦*  lished  by  his  followers  and  accomplices  had  remained.  The. 
"  opposition  and  contrast  betwixt  the  character  and  conduct 
**  of  the  same  man,  as  drawn  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as 
**  strong,  even  in  common  life,  much  more  in  these  religious^^ 
♦*  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in  the  world,  betwixt 
^^  Alexander  and  St.  Paul  for  instance."  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  the  uncommon  distress  of  an  author,  obliged  every^ 
moment  to  recur  to  unavailing  wishes  ?  Mr.  Hume,  however, 
in  this  calamitous  situation,  solaceth  himself,  as  well  as  he, 
can^  by  supposing  what  he  cannot  assert.  He  suppose th  what 
would  have  been  the  case,  if  his  wishes  could  have  been  grati-^' 
fied  ;  and  artfully  insinuates,  in  this  manner  to  his  readers  ; 
that  if  we  had  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  apostle,  deli-  . 
beated  by  as  able  an  enemy  as  Lucian,  we  should  find  the  por- 
trait as  ugl/as  that  of  Alexander. 
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Let  m  tlMn  for  once  suppose^ .  wkat  the  autikor  so  ar^elM^ 
wishes,  ikmt  vaeh  an  enemy  had  undertaeiken  the.  history  <x 
Paul  of  Tanctsi*  I  caik  easily  conceive  what  a  different  repre** 
aentation  we  ^honld^  in  that  case^  have  had,  'Of  the  men^  ea* 
dowments  and  moral  disposition^  as  well  as  of  the  iadncementa 
and  views  of  this  ChHstian  niissioRary*  I  casi  conceive  alao^ 
diat  both  his  actions  and  discourses  might  have  been  strangely 
ibsfigured.  But  if  the  biographer  had  maintaiaed  any  regard^ 
I  aay  not,  to  truth,  but  to  probability  ;  there  are  some  things^ 
we  may  be  absolutely  certam  he  would  never  have  advanced; 
He  would  not  surely  have  said  of  Paul,  that  he  was  by  profess 
aion  a  cunning  man,  or  comjurer  ;  one  who^  for  a  little  moneys 
either  told  people  thtejr  fortmies^  or  taught  thea»  how  to  refco«> 
▼er  stolen  goods.  He  would  not,  I  auppoaey  have  pretenders 
that  wherever  the  apostle  went,  he  flattered  thesmpen^titt^a:  of 
the  populace,  in  ortler  to  gain  them^  and  founded  all  his  prc^ 
tensions  on  the  popular  system*  He  wouid  not  havealiegedv 
that  Paul  enriched  himself,  or  that  he  could  ever  have  the 
prospect  of  enriching  himself,  by  his  vocation  ^  nay,  iM*  that  he 
risked  nothings  or  sufiiered  nothing,^  by  \u  He  could  fiothav^ 
kttd  cOBcerning  him,  that  be  decHnmi  the  aitdience  or  serutii^ 
-of  men,  whose  opinions  in  religion  differed  from  those  ett 
which  his  mission  was  founded*  He  durst  not  have  imputed 
to  him  the  wisg  policy  of  laying  the  scene  of  his  impostbarea^ 
otly  where  ignorance,  lyarbaris^m,  and  stupidity  prevailed:  as 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  our  apostle  tmversed  great  pact^.  not 
fmly  of  Asia  Minor,  but  of  Macedonia,  and  Acbaia;  fixed  hii 
veaidence  eighteen  mon&s  at  Corinth^  a  ci^  not  less  celebratad 
Jor  the  polite  arts,  than  for  its  popnlousness  imd  riches; 
preached  publickly  at  Athena  before  the  Staiekb  and  the  £pi^ 
cnreans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus^  the  most  vemsrable 
judicature  in  Greece  ;  not  alraid  of  what  the  philosofAers  of 
that  renowned  mart  of  learning,  mi^t  spre^  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  concerning  him  and  his  doctrine ;  nay, 
imd  lasdy  preached  at  Rome  itself,  the  mistress  and  metropo^ 
lis  of  the  world. 

<  TJ^e  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  this  compartson,  I  havt 
shunned  every  thing  that  is  of  a  private,  and  therefore  of  a 
dubious  nature.  The  whole  is  founded  on  such  aetions  and 
events  as  were  notorious ;  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  coft- 
temporary  historians  to  falsify;  si!vch  with  regurd  to  Alejtan- 
der,  as  a  votary  could  not  have  dissembled  ;  such  widi  regard 
to  Paul,  as  an  enemy  darst  not  have  denied.  We  are  truly  in- 
debted to  the  essayist,  who  intending  to  exhibit  a  rival  to'  the 
apostle,  hath  produced  a  character  which,  we  find  on  making 
the  comparison,  serves  only  for  a  foiL     Truth  never  shines 
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wSilkigTOfiCct  JuBtve,  tfaah  M^hen  fonfBooted  ivitk  iakdhiobd* 
The  evidence  of  our  religion,  how  strong  soever,  appeals  noc 
9B  irresistibly,  conudered  hy  itself,  as  when  by  comparisoti  we 
perceive,  th^t  none  of  thoae  artifices  and  circivBistance&atceiid^ 
ed  its  propagation,  which  the  wbc^  course  of  experience  shows 
to  be  necessary  to  render  iasposture  suecessfuL 

*  The  pext  topick  on  which  the  ingenious  ai^hor  hath  b6« 
Mowed  some  fiouri&hes,  is  the  miracle  *'^  which  Tacitus  reports 
¥'  of  Vespasian,,  who  cared  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by 
^^  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  oif 
^  his  foot,  in  dbedience  to  a  vision  of  the  god.  5«rapis,  wkb 
<€  had  enjoined  them  to  have  recoume  to  the  eraparour,  for 
^*  these  miraeuhsMis  and  extraordinary  cures'**.^  The  story  iie 
introduces  with  informing  us,  that  it  is  ^^  one  of  the  best  attested 

#  miracles  in  all  profane  history."  If  so,  it  will  the  better  serv^ 
tut  a  sample  of  whaik  may  be  eaipected  frqm  that  ^ixirteiC 
^  Every  etvcumstniGe,''  he  tell  us,  ^'  seems  to  add  weight  to  this 
M  teidaoony,  and  night  be  dtsplay^ed  at  large^  wi&allth'e  foree 
1^  of  argument  and  eloquemc^,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned 
9^  to  enfbixe  the  evidence  of  that  expl^Kied  and  idolatrous  su* 
v>>psrstition/'  For  my  part,  were  I  concerned  to  ealbrce  thct 
Midenoe  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  superstitkia,  I  shoi^ 
iK»t  wish  the  story  w^^re  in  better  hands  than  ia^d^e  aodior^* 
He  ia  by  dq  meaias  deficienit  in  eloquence  ;  and  if  sometimes 
there  appear  a  de&cieney  iti  argument,  that  is>  not  imputable 
to  him,  but  to  the  subject,  which  cannoKt  furnish  him  with  any 
l]ket>er :  and  though  I  do  not  suspect  l^m  to  ^be^in  the  least  oan- 
eemed  to  re«>establifih  Paganism^  yet  it  is  iweU;  kf^own,  that 
faatired  to  his  adversary  n^y  as  wrongly  animate  an  advocate 
^  exert  himself,  as  ^dfection  to  hia  client.^ 

-  BUit  to  proceed  to  the  <story :  Firsft,  tUe  atithor  pleads  Ad 
^^grasrity,  solidity,  age,  a!;id<prqbity  of  sa-gacatf|n  emperoov, 
^^  whq,  thffoagh  the  whok  courae  of  his  U£b,  conversed  in  a 
^  familinr  i^ay  with  his  friends  and  courtiedrs,  zttd  neiver  aSect* 
^f  ed  those  extr^prdiiaary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by  Alexander 
^  and  Demetrius."  To  this  character,  the  justness  of  whi<^ 
I  intend  mat  to  ooiurovert^  I  shall  beg  leave  to  add,  what  is 
.equaHy  indubitaUe,  aod  much  to  the  purpose,  that  no  empe* 
tow  ^uiwed  a  stronger  indinatloa  to  coerohorate  hi^  tit^e  %y 
a  sanction  of  the  gods,  than  the  prince  of  whom  he  is  speal^ 
ing.  This,  doubtless,  he  thought  the  more  necessary  in  his 
*€a%e,  as  he  was  of  ahol&scure  family)  and  nowise  related' to 
any  of  his  predecessors.     How  fond  he  was  of  pleading  vm- 
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onsy  kod  presages,  and  aaguriesj  in  his  favmir,  all  the  world 
knows*. 

The  author  adds,  ♦*  The  historian,  a  contemporary  writer^ 
*^  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal  the  greatest  and 
f^  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps  of  all  antiquity,  and  so  free 
**  from  any  tendency  to  superstition  and  credulity,^ that  he  even 
^*  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  atheism  and  profanes 
"  ness."  -This  would  say  a  great  deal,  if  the  character  of  the 
historian  were  of  any  moment  in  the  question.  Doth  TacituS 
pretend  that  he  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  miracle  ?  No, 
Doth  he  mention  it  as  a  thing  which  he  believetl  f  No.  Ill 
either  case  i  acknowledge,  that  the  reputation  of  the  rehttr 
for  candour  and  penetration,  must  have  added  weight  to  thti 
relation,  whether  considered  as  his  testimony,  or  barely  as  h» 
,  epinion^  But  is  it  fair  to  plead  the  veracity  of  the  writer  ill 
.proof  of  every  popular  rumour  mentioned  by  him  ?  His  vera* 
city  is  only  concerned  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  was  actually  report* 
ed,  as  he  relates ;  or  that  the  attempt  was  made,  and  the  mi* 
racle  pretended;  a  point  which,  I  presume,  nobody  wouM 
have  disputed,  although  the  authority  had  been  less  than  thst 
•of  Tacitus^  Indeed  the  historian  doth  not  say  directly,  whe- 
ther he  believes  the  miracle  or  not ;  but  by  his  manner  of  tel* 
ling  it,  he  plainly  insinuates,  that  he  thought  it  ridiculous.  In 
introducing  it,  he  intimates  the  utility  of  such  reports  to  thl^ 
Emperour's  cause.  **  By  which,'*  says  he,  "  the  favour  of 
^^  heaven,  and  the  apporatment  of  the  gods,  might  be  urged 
**  in  support  of  his  titlef.'*  When  he  names  the  god  Serapis^ 
as  warning  the  blind  man  to  recur  to  Vespasian,  he  adds,  in 
evident  contempt  and  derision  of  his  godship,  "  Who  is  ador- 
**  ed  above  all  others  by  the  Egyptians,  a  people  addicted  to 
**  superstition;);."  Again  he  speaks  of  the  emperour,  as  in- 
duced to  hope  for  success,  by  the  persuasive  tongues  of  flat-» 
terersll.  A  serious  believer  of  the  miracle  would  hardly  have 
used  such  a  style  in  relating  it.  But  to  what  purpose  did  he 
then  relate  it  t  The  answer  is  easy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristick  of  the  Emperour',  or  could  better  show  the  arts 
he  had  recourse  to,  and  the  hold  which  flattery  had  of  him ; 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristick  of  the  Alexandrians, 
the  people  amongst  whom  the  miracle  is  said  to  have  been 
wrought. 

^  *  Auctoritaf »  et  quasi  majestas  quaedam>  ut  sdUcet  inopinato  et  adhuc  novo  ptiiN 
dpi  decrat«  hacc  ^uoque  accessit.  Svbton. 

t  Queis  ccelesas  favor,  et  qusedam  in  Vespasianum  inclinatio  numinnm  ostcnde- 
retar. 

I  Queip  dedita  si]]>er8titioniba8  gens  ante  alios  oolite 

(I  Vocibus  adalantiuin  in  apem  iudud. 
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i  >*  /The  pffsons,"  >aya  tljc  etssayist,  '^  from  wl>o^^  tc»ti^mQi\f  ^ 
**  he  related  the  miracle,  of  established  character  for  judg-*- 
S^  ment  and  veracity,  as  iv€  may  weU  uuppoit^;  eye-witnesses « 
*^.Qf  the  fact,  and, confirming  their  verdict,  after  tf^e  Flavian 
^^^  family  Were f.deap<>iled  pf  the  empire^  and  could  no  longer. 
*'  give  .any  reward  as  the. price  of  a  lie."  Persona  of  estabftshm^ 
rtdckarac^r  for  judgment  an4  veracity  I  Who  told  Mr.  Hume. 
«o  I  It  was  not.Ta(jitus.  He  only  denomii^ate^  them  in  gene« 
i:al*;  *^  They  who  were  present,"  and"  a  crowd,  of  bysta;^ 
V  ders.*'  The  author,  conscious  that  he  advsuicea  thtis.  with)- 
jout  even  the  shadow  of  authority,  hath  subjoined,  in  order  to 
palliate  the  matter,  as  we  may  well  suppose^  An  admirable  ^* 
peciient  for  supplying  a  weak  plea,  with  those  convenient  cir* 
iS^mstances  that  can  give  it  strength !  When  fact;s  fail,  which 
i%  not  seldom  the  case,  we  need  but  apply  to  supposition,  whose 
belp  is  always  near.  But  if  this  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
^f  argunnent,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  may  not  avail  myself  of 
it^  priviLege  of  supposing,  as  well  as  the  author.  The  wlt-« 
^H^^ses  then,  ,1  w|U  suppose,  were  mostly  an  ignorant  rabble.: 
hv^  I  wrong  my  cause  ;  I  have  a  better  foundation  than  sup- 
|:(Q8al,  having  Tacitus  himself^  and  all  antiquity  on  my  /sidj^t 
whan  I  add  deeply  immersed  in  superstition^  particularly  at- 
tfiched  to  the  worship  of  Serapis^  and  keenly  engaged  in  3up- 
•pprl;  of  t^espasian^  Alexai^jdrja  tidying  been  the  first  city  of 
note  that  publickly  declared  for  him.-  Was  it  then  matter  of 
.surprise,  that  a  story,  whigh  at  once  soothed  the  superstition 
of  the  populace,  and  favoured  their  political  schemes,  should. 
,gain  ground  among  them?  Can  we  justly  wonder,  that  the 
wiser  few,  who  were  not  deceived  should  convive  at,  or  even 
contribute  to  promote  a  deceit,  which  was  highly  useful  to  the 
cause  wherein  themselves  were  embarked,  and  at  the  same 
time  highly  grateful  to  the  many?  Lastly,  can  we  be  surpris^^ 
ed.  that  any,  who,  for  seven  and  twenty  years,  had,  from  mo- 
tives  of  interest,  and  ambition,  and  popularity,  propagated  a 
falsehood,  should  not  afterwards  be  willing  to  expose  then}i<« 
selves  as  liars  i  '  '     r 

The  ^author  ifinishes  the  story  thus :  ^^  To  which  if  we  add 
^  the  publick  nature  of  the  facts  related,  it  will  appear,  that 
^^  no  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  aqd 
**  so  palpable  a  falsehood.'*  As  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  we 
are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  when  Vespasian  consulted  the  phy- 
sicians, whether  such  maladies  were  curable  by  hummi  ^rt^ 
they  declaredf ,  that  ^^  in  the  one  the  power  of  sight  was  not 

*  Qui  interfuere.        Qug  astabat  roultitudo.  '  " 

t  Huic  non  exesam  vim  lamims,  et  redltaranf,  vt  pelterentar  obstaofit 
elapaot  in  praTam  aim,  si  salubris  vis  adhibeatvr,  poise  integmi/  "  *    <  ' 

o  o  o  " 
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*f  extinct,  but  would  return,  were  the  oSstacles  removed;  that 
<*  in  the  other,  the  joints  had  suffered  some  dislocation,  which 
•*  by  a  salutary  pressure  might  be  redressed.'*  From  this  ac- 
count we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  disorders  were 
not  so  conspicu6us,  but  that  either  they  might  have  been  feign- 
tdy  where  they  were  not ;  or  that  cures  might  have  been  pre- 
tended, where  none  were  performed.  1  think  it  is  even  a  furv 
ther  presumption  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  that  SuetOb* 
nius,  the  only  other  Roman  historian  who  mentions  the  mira. 
cle,  (I  know  not  how  he  hath  been  overlooked  by  Mn  Hume) 
diifers  (torn  Tacitus,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  lameness. 
The  one  represents  it  as  being  in  the  hand,  iht  other,  as  iu 
the  leg*. 

There  are  other  circumstances  regarding  this  story  on  whicK 
I  might  make  some  remarks ;  but  shall  forbear,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  particulars,  that 
appear  but  trivial,  when  considered  severally.  Without  grow- 
ing tiresome  to  die  bulk  of  readers.  I  shall  therefore  onfy 
aubjoin  these  simple  questions.  Firat^  What  empei'our  or 
other  potentate  was  flattered  in  his  dignity  and  pretensions  by 
the  miraicles  of  our  Lord  ?  What  eminent  personage  found 
hrmjself  interested  to  support,*  by  his  authority  and  influence^ 
^e  credit  of  these  miracles !  Again ^  What  popular  supersti- 
tion or  general  iiind  rooted  prejudices  were  they  calculated  to  con- 
firm {  These  two  circumstances,  were  there  no  other,  make 
the  greatest  odds  imaginable  betwixt  the  niiracles  of  Vespa- 
stAN  and  thqse  of  Jiisus  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  Pagan  miracles  mentioned  by  the  author* 


SECTION  V. 

Examination  of  the  Popish  mirades  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Jl  HE  author  soon  descends  from  ancient  to  modem  timtfs, 
mid  leaving  Paganism^  recurs  to  Popery^  a  mu6h  more  fruitful 
source  of  lying  wonders. 

The  first  of  this  kind  he  takes  notice  off,  is  a  Spax&ish  mi- 
r^ide  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz*  The  sto- 
ry^ he  says,  is  very  memorable,  and  may  w^  deaerve  our 
consideration.    ^  When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into 

*  Manuxn  ipger.  Tacitus.  Debili  crore.  Subtoniub.  Mr.  Hume^  in 
tbe  last  edition  of  the  Euqy  mentions  Suetoniufl*  but  takes  no  notice  of  this 
4iffi»eace  between  bit  account  and  that  of  Tadtus. 

t  p.  193.  8ie. 
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^  Spain,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  pasaed 
**  through  Saragossa  the  capital  of  Arragon;  where  he  was 
*^  shown  in  the  cathedral  church,  a  man,  who  had  served 
♦•  twenty. years  as  a  door-keeper  of  the  church,  and  was  well 
**  known  to  every  body  in  town,  that  ha4  ever  paid  their  dc- 
*^  votiops  at  that  cathedral. — He  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
*'  wanting  a  leg;  but  recovered  that  limb,  by  the  rubbing  of 
*'  holy  oil  upon  the  stump  j  and^  when  the  cardinal  examined 
^^  it^  he  found  it  to  be  a  true  natural  leg^  like  the  other .^^  Would 
not  any  person  imagine,  from  the  last  words  of  the  sentence, 
that  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the  man  to  put  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  that,  by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight,  he  might  be  sa- 
tisfied, there  was  no  artifice  used,  but  that  both  his  legs  con* 
sisted  of  genuine  flesh  and  bone  I  Yet  the  truth  is,  his  £int« 
nency  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  examine  any  one  circum? 
stance  of  this  wonderful  narration,  but  contented  himself 
with  reporting  it  precisely  as  it  had  been  told  him.  His  words 
literally  translated  are,  ^^  In  that  church  they  showed  me  i| 
*^  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which 
^<  they  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  he  had 
*^  been  seen  seven  years  at  the  gate,  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw 
**  him  there  with  two*.'*  Not  one  word  of  trial  or  examina« 
tion,  or  even  so  much. as  a. single  qi^estion  asked  on  the  sub* 
ject  ;-o.ot  a  syUable  of  his  finding  the  leg  to  be  either  true  or 
false,  natural  or  artificial,  like  the  other  or  unlike.  I  have  a 
better  opinion  both  of  the  candour  and  of  the  good  sense  of 
Mr.  Hume,  than  to  imagine,  he  would  have  designedly  mis* 
represented  this  story,  iii  order  to  render  it  fitter  Ibr  his  puif<r 
pose.  I  believe  the  source  of  this  errour  hath  be6n  solely  the 
trusting  to  his  memory  in  the  relation  which  he  gave,  and  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  consult  the  passage  in  the  memoirs.  This 
.conjecture  appears  the  more  probable,  as  he  hath  made  some 
.other  alterations,  which  are  nowise  conducive  to  his  design  ; 
.such  as,  that  the  man  had  been  seen  in  the  church  twenty  years 
wanting  a  leg,  and  that  he  was  a  door. keeper ;  whereas  the 
memoir-writer  says  only  ^tven  years,  and  .that  he  was  one  wh^ 
jighted  the  hmpsi\. 

*  L'on  my  inpntra.t)n  homine,  qui  servoit  a  alJumer  les  lampes,  qui  7  sont  tvt 
nombre  prodigieux  ;  et  Ton  me  dit,  qu'on  ]'y  avoir  vu  sept  ans  a  la  porte  de  cct- 
te  eglise,  avec  une  seuie  jambe.  Je  l*y  vis  avec  deux.  Lim.  4.  Pau,  1054. 
•  t  Since  finishing  this  tract,  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  essays,  &c. 
later  than  that  here  referred  to.  It  is  printed  at  London  1760  I  must  do  the  ai% 
thor  the  justice  to  observe,  that,  in  this  edition,  he  hath  corrected  the  misrakt^ 
as  to  the  cardinal^s  exatriining  the  man's  leg,  of  which  he  only  says,  **  The  cardi- 
•*  nal  assures  us,  that  he  saW  him  with  two  legs."  He  still  calls  him  a  doorkeeper, 
and  ssiys»  that  he  had  served  ptsenty  years  in  this  capacity. 
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«*  This  miracle  was  vouched,"  says  the  author,  **  by, all; the  - 
<*  canons   of  the   church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town; 
<•  were  appealed  to,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact,  whom  the 
^*  Cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
**  believers  of  the'  miracle/'     It  is  true,  that  the  company  in 
town  were  appealed  to,  by  those  ecclesiasticks  ;  but  it  is  aiso  - 
true,  that  De  Retz^  by  his  own  account,  seems  not  to  have  ask^ 
ed  any  man  a  question  on  the  subject.      He  acknowledges  in- 
deed, that  an  anniversary  festival,  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miraclcj  was  celebrated  by  a  vast  concourse  of  peo*  . 
pie  of  all  ranks. 

*'  Here,"  continues  the  essayist,  "  the  relater  was  also  con* 
"temporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and 
"libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great  genius*"  But  o£. 
what  weight,  in  this  affair,  is  either  the  genius  or  the  inere*  - 
dulity  of  the  relater,  since,  by  Mr.  Hume's  confession,  he  had. 
no  faith  in  the  relation  ?  Strange  indeed  is  the  use  which  the 
essayist  makes  of  this  circumstance  !    . 

*  "  What  adds  mightily  y^  says  he,  "  to  the  force  of  the  evidence^ 
•*  and  may  double  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  th.e 
"  cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to  give  . 
*•  any  credit  to  it."  It  doth  not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  that 
the  cardinal  gives  no  credit  to  this  relation  ;  but  I  am  beyond 
measure  surprised,  that  Mr*  Hume  should  represent  this  cir^ 
cumstance  as  adding  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence.  Is 
then  a  story  which  is  reported  by  a  man  of  genius^  the  more 
credible  that  he  doth  not  believe  it  ?  Or,  Is  it  the  more  incre- 
dible that  he  doth  believe  it  ?  What  would  the  author  have 
fiaid,  if  the  cardinal  had  told  us,  that  he  gave  credit  to  the  re-  . 
lation?  Might  he  not,  in  that  case,  have  very  pertinent^ 
pleaded  the  great  genius,  and  penetration,  and  incredulity  of 
the  relater,  as  adding  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  ?  Oil 
th^  hypothesis,  he  surely  might,  for  pretty  obvious  reasons^ 
Uncommon  penetration  qualifies  a  man  for  detecting  fraud  ; 
^md  it  requires  evidence  greater  than  ordinary  to  surmount  in- 
credulity. The  belief  therefore  of  such  a  person  as  the  cardi- 
nal, ^ho  had  not  only  the  means  of  discovering  an  imposture^ 
as  he  was  contemporary  and  on  the  spot,  but  the  ability  to 
discover  it,  as  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  over-credulous ; 
Iiis  belief,  {  say,  would  evidently  have  been  no  small  presump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  How  his  disbelief  can  be  in 
like  manner  a  presumption  of  its  truth,  is  to  me  inconiprehen- 
Bible.  Ay  but,  rejoins  the  author,  **  as  he  seems  not  to  give 
**  any  credit  to  it,  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  concurrence 
**  in  the  holy  fraud/'  Very  welL  I  am  satisfied  that  a  man's 
^7£6TJMONT  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  that  he  is  above  beii^R  . 
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suspected  of  concttrring  in  tiny  frauds  call  it  holy  or  unholy. 
But  I  want  to  know  why,  bn  the  very  same  account,  his  opi- 
jNiON  is  the  less  to  be  regarded  ?•  For  my  part,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  every  article  of  the  narration  for  which  the 
Cflrdinal  gives  his  testimony  :  notwithstanding  this,  I  may  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  him  ;  that  the  account  given  by  the 
dean  and  canons,  which  is  their  testimony,  not  his,  was  all  a 
fiction.  But  it  is  not  with  the  cardinal's  testimony  we  are 
here  concerned :  about  that  there  is  no  dispute.  It  is  with  his 
Opinion^  Are  then  a  man's  sentiments  about  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  must  insist  on  it,  the  less  worthy  of  regard,  either  because 
ht'i%  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  at  all  credulous,  or  because  he 
cftnnot  be  suspected  of  any  concurrence  in  a  holy  fraud  ?  Are 
they  tht  more  improbable  on  these  accounts  ?  The  essayist, 
Ii4ien  he  reflects,  will  be  the  last  man  in  the  world,  that  would 
aisist  in  establtshing  a  maxim  so  unfavourable,  not  only  to 
candour,  bat  even  to  genius  and  scepticism  :  and  indeed  there  ' 
are  few,  if  any,  that  would  be  greater  suflFerers  by  it  than 
himself. 

•But  leaving  this,  as  one  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
essfty<)  1  proceed  to  the  other  circumstances*  ,"  The  miracle," 
wys  the  author,^  **  of  so  singular  a  natnre,  as  could  scarce 
'♦♦'admit  of  a  counterfeit.''  He  did  well  at  least  to  use  the 
word  scarce  ;  for  if  every  visitant  was  as  little  desirous  of 
prying  into  the  secret,  as  the  cardinal,  nothing  could  be  more 
easily  counterfeited  :  '^  And  the  witnesses  very  numerous,  and 
*'  all  of  them,  in  a  manner^  spectators  of  the  fa[ct,  to  which 
**  they  gave  their  testimony."  By  the  very  numerous  witnesses^ 
I  suppose  he  means  the  whole  company  in  town,  who  were 
appealed  to.  They  Were  all,  in  a  manner^  spectators  of  the 
fact.  What  precise  abatement  the  author  intended  we  should 
make,  from  the  sense  of  the  word  spectators^  on  account  of  the 
qualifying  phrase,  in  a  manner  y  I  shallnot  presume  to  deter- 
.  mine  ;  but  shall  observe,  from  the  memoirs,  that  it  was  not 
80  much  as  pretended  by  the  canons,  that  any  of  the  citizens 
had  seen  the  miracle  performed  ;  it  was  only  pretended,  that 
they  had  seen  the  man  formerly  at  the  gate  of  the  church, 
.wanting  a  leg.  Nor  is  it  alleged,  that  any  of  them  was  at 
more  pains  in  examining  the  matter,  either  before  or  after  the 
recovery  of  the  leg,  than  the  cardinal  was.  They  were  there- 
fore properly  no  spectators  '  of  the  fact.  The  phrase,  in  a 
manner^  ought  I.  imagine  to  have  been  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  which  would  have  run  thus :  "  to  which  they,  in  a  , 
^  manner^  give  their  testimony  j"  for  no  direct  testimony  was 
either  asked  of  them,  or  given  by  them;  their  belief  is  inferired 
/rqm  their  devotiop. 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks  otx  the  cii^ 
•cumstances  of  this  story,  not  becaUse  there  was  need  of  thes^ 
remarks:  for,  though  to  the. essayist  the  relation  appeared 
very  memorable^  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  most  people,  it  ap- 
pears very  trifling ;  but  that  the  reader  might  have  this 
Idrther  specimen  of  the  author's  talents  in  embellishing.  Tq. 
the  above*mentioned,  and  all  other  such  idle  tales,  this  short 
and  simple  answer  will,  by  every  man  of  sense,  be  thought 
aufficienc.  The  country  where  the  miracle  is  said  to  have  beetk 
iurought^  isSfAitt:  the  people  who  propagate  J  the  faith  of  ii^ 
were  the  clergy.  What  comparison,  in  point  of  credibility, 
can  be  made  between  miracles,  which,  with  no  visible  support 
but  their  own  evidence,  had  at  once  to  encounter,  and  did  in 
fact  overcome  the  abhorrence  of  th^  priest,  and  the  tyranajr 
bf  the  magistrate,  the  insolence  of  the  learned,  sLnd  the  bigotrjr 
of  the  superstitious :  what  comparison,  I  s'ay,  can  ht  made 
between  such,  and  any  prodigies  said  to  have  been  perfprmed 
|n  a  country,  where  sdl  the  powers  of  the. nation,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  literature  of  the  schools,  such  as  it  ts,  andl 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  conspire  in  estsblishing  their 
credit ;  a  coantry  sunk  in  the  most  obdurate  superstition  tha!t 
ever  disgraced  human  nature*,  a  country  where  the  awe  of  the 
inquisition  is  so  great,  that  no  person,  whatever  be  his  sentik 
ments,  dares  niutter  a  syllable  against  any  opinion  that  hsith 
obtained  the  patronage  of  their  spiritual  guides  i  But  that  | 
may  not  be  accused  of  prepossessioa,  or  suspected  of  exagge^ 
rating,  I  shall  oply  give  the  sentiments  of  two  eminent 
foreigners  (who  were  not  Protestants;  and  may  therefore -b^ 
supposed  the  more  impartial)  concernitig  that  nation,  and  the 
influence  which  the  holy  tribunal  has  both  on  their  character 

*  This  perhaps  will  appear  to  some  to  )>e  too  seve^r  a  ornsvre  oft  a  etmtff 
caDed  Christian,  and  may  be  thoug:ht  to  reflect  oa  Christiantty  itsdf.  I  do  nSt 
think,  it  fairly  capable  of  such  a  coRstruction.  That  the  corruption  of  the  b^t 
things  produces  the  worst,  haith  grown  into  a  proverb ;  and,  on  the  most  impartial 
enquiry,  I  do  not  imagine  it  will  be  found,  that  any  species  of  idoLatry  ever 
tended  so  directly  to  extirpate  humanity,  gratitude,  natunU  affection,  equity,.  mttt«ll 
confideticei  good  laith,  and  every  amiable  and  generous  principle  horn  the  humaii 
breast,  as  that  gross  perversion  of  the  Christian  religion  which  is  established  in 
Spain.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  the  human  sacrifices  offered  by  Heathens, 
had  not  half  the  tendency  to  corrupt  the. heart,  and  consfquently  deserve  not  to 
be  viewed  with  half  the  horrour,  as  those  celebrated  among  the  ^Mmiaids,  witk 
so  much  pomp,  and  barbarous  festivity,  at  an  sutodaje.  It  will  not  surely  \ifi 
afBrmed,  that  our  Saviour  reflected  on  the  Mosaick'ihstirution,  Or  genuine  Ji|. 
daism,  when|he  said,  W9  untayou  scribes  and pbarisies,  hypocrites  /fir  yc  compam 
sea.  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte^  and  'oohen  be  is.made,  Ym<UA%M  ihn  tmofhU 
more  the  child  of  hell  titan  yourselves.  Yet  the  words  plainly,  imply,  tha:  even 
Pagans,  by  being  converted  to  the  ^daism  that  was  then  professied^  were  mtde 
children  of  hell,  and  consequently  corrupted,  instead  of '  being  ref^med.  See 
Matth.  xxiit.  15. 
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and  manners.  Voltaire*,  speaking  oiFthe  inquisition  as  estab*' 
fished  in  Spain,  says,  **  Their  form  of  proceeding  is  an  infciU 
**  liblc  way  to  destroy  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  please.  The 
**  prisoners  are  not  confronted  with  the  informers  ;  and  there 
*^  is  no  informer  who  is  not  listened  to.  A  publick  criminal, 
"^^  an  infamous  person,  a  child,  a  prostitute,  are  creditable 
^'  accusers.  Even  the  son  may  depose  against  his  father ;  the 
**  wife  against  her  husband.  In  fine,  the  prisoner  is  compelled 
^  to  inform  against  himself,  to  divine,  and  to  confess,  the 
^*  crime  laid  to  his  charge ;  of  which  often  he  is  ignorant. 
**  This  procedure,  unheard  of  till  the  institution  of  this  court, 
•*^  makes  the  whole  kingdom  tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in 
♦'  every  breast.  Friendship  and  openness  are  at  an  end.  The 
^  brother  dreads  his  brother,  the  father  his  son.  Hence  taci- 
^  tumity  is  become  the  characteristick  of  a  nation  endued 
•*  with  all  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
**  and  fruitful  climate.  To  this  tribunal  we  must  likewise 
^*  impute  that  profound  ignorance  of  sound  philosophy,  in 
"  which  Spain  lies  buried,  whilst  Germany,  England,  France, 
•*  and  even  Italy,  have  discovered  so  many  truths,  and  enlarged 
•^  the  sphere  of  oui:  knowledge.  Never  is  human  nature  so 
^*  debased,  as  when  ignorance  is  armed  with  power."—*'  It  iis 
*^  necessary^"  says  Montesquieuf,  in  the  humble  remonstrance 
to  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  and  rortugal,  "  that  we  advertise 
**  you  of  one  thing ;  it  is,  that  if  any  person,  in  future  times, 
^'  shall  dare  assert,  that  in  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the  Euro- 
**  peans  were  civilized,  tou  will  be  quoted  to  prove  that  they 
^*  were  barbarians,  and  the  idea  people  will  form  of  you,  will 
^<  be  such  as  will  dishonour  your  age,  and  bring  hatred  on  all 
**  your  contemporaries.'' 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  miracles  >  said  to  have  been  per-^ 
formed  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Medard,  at  the  tomb  of 
Abbs  Paris.  On  these  the  author  hath  expatiated  with  great 
parade,  exulting,  that  he  hath  found  in  them,  as  he  imagines, 
what,  in  respect  of  number,  and  nature,  and  evidence,  may 
outvie  the  miracles  of  holy  writ.  Yet  should  we  admit  them 
to  be  true,  how  they  can  be  considered  as  proofs  of  any  doc- 
trine, or  how  they  can  affect  the  evidence  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  scripture,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  discover* 
But  setting  that  question  aside,  I  propose  to  examine  their 
evidence ;  and  that,  not  by  entering  into  a  particular  inquiry 
concerning  each  separate  fact  mentioned  in  Montgeron's  col- 
lection, as  such  an  inquiry  would  appear,  to  every  judicious 

*  Essai  sur  I'hiitoire  generate,  chap.  118. 
t  ^^  I'esprit  de  loiX)  liv.  25,  chap.  13. 
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reader,  both  tedious  and  impertinent ;  but  by  niaking  ft  few* 
general  observations,  founded  in  unquestionable  fact,  abd 
l^ostly  supported  even  by  the  authority  of  Mpntgerdn,  that 
4oughty  champion  of  the  Jansenist  saint*^ 

Firsts  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  was  often  objected  by  the 
enemies  of  the  saint,  and  scarce  contradicted,  never  confute^y 
by  his  friends,  that  the  prostrations  at  his  sepulchre  produced 
Qiore  diseases,  than  they  cured.  The  ingenious  author  latelj^ 
quoted,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
^he  ninth  century,  taking  occasion  incidentally,  to  mention  th# 
miracles  of  the  Ahbi^  speaks  of  this  circumstance,  as  a  thing^ 
i^iiversally  known,  and  undeniable-]-.  **- 1  should  not  take  no- 
i'  tice,"  says  he,  "  of  an  epidemical  folly  with  which  die  peo- 
**  pie  of  Dijon  were  seized  in  844,  occasioned  by  one  Sakit 
^^  lienignus,  who  threw  those  into  convulsions  who  prayed  oA 

V  his  tomb  ;  I  should  not,  I  say,  mention  this  popular  super- 
**  stition,  had  it  not  been  furiously  revived  in  our  days,  in  p»- 
•*  rallel  circumstances.  It  seems,  as  if  the  same  follies  wer0 
**  destined  to  make  their  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  oa 
^'  the  theatre  of  the  world :  but  good  sense  is  also  the  same  at 

,  ^^  all  times  ;  and  nothing  so  judicious  hath  been  saidf  conceror 
**  ing  tbe  modern  miracles  wrought  on  the  tomb  of  I  know 

V  not  what  deacon  at  Paris,  as  what  a  bishop  of  Lyons  said^ 
"  concerning  those,  of  Dijon.  A  strange  saint  indeed^  thdt 
**  maims  those  who  pay  their  devoirs  to  him*  I  should  think^ 
"  miracles  ought  to  be  performed  for  the  curings  and  not  foriHc 
^^  inflicting  qj  maladies  •'*  " 

The  second  observation  is.  That  the  instances  of  pers()nft 
.cured  are  extremely  yhi;,' compared  with  the  multitudes  of 
people  in  distress,  who  night  and  day  attended  the  sepulchre^ 
imploring  in  vain  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  The  crowdi^ 
of  sick  and  infirm,  who  flocked  to  the  tomb  for  relief,  ^tr^^ 
by  aU  accounts,  innumerable  :  whereas  all  the  cures  which  the 
zealous  and  indefatigable  Montgeron  could  procure  vouchers 
of,  amounted  only  to  NineJ.  The  author  therefore  ,must  be 
understood,  as  speaking  with  great  latitude,  when  he  say^, 

*  The  character  of  his  book  is  very  jusdy  and  very  briefly  expressed  in  Xe  Slfi' 
tU  de  Loui4  XIV.  in  these  words  :  <<  Si  ce  livre  sobsistait  un  jour,  et  qOe  les  aotr^ 
fc  fu96ent  perdps,  la  posterite  croirait  que  notre  siecle  a  ece  un  terns  de  barbyriei". 
chap  33. 

t  Essai  sur  Thistoire  generale,  chap.  21. 

\  It  must  be  owned  that  the  author  of  the  Recueil  after-mentioned,  hath  prie- 
aent«d  us  with  a  much  greater  number  {  .but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  that  authn* 
•  doth  not  confine  himself  to  the  cures  performed  openly  at  the  tomb  of  the  deacon  r 
he  gives  us  also  those  that  were  wrought  in  the  private  chambers  of  the  skk^-lby 
virtue  of  his  relicks,  by  images  of  him,  or  by  earth  brought  from  under  his  monu- 
ment Nor  is  the  collection  restricted*  only  to  the  curea  efiectod  b/  the  saint ;  it 
includesalao  the  judgments  inflicted  by  hitn.  * 


*•  There  dur^ly  never  wis  so  great  a  nttmber  of  mintclei 
M  aBcribed  to  one  persoHj  as  those  which  were  lately  aarid  t6 
•^  have  been  wrought  in  France,  apon  the  tomb  of  ABbe  P  iris^ 
''•  the  famous  Janscniat,  with  whose  sanctity  the  people  wer^ 
^  to  long  deluded**"  If  thousands  of  diseased  persons  had 
iipplied  for  medicine  to  some  ignorant  quack,  in  the  ^ssuraitc^ 
tit  his  extraordinary  abilities,  would  it  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  aTeasonable  man,  that,  of  so  many,  dght  or  nine  should  Bfc 
found,  whose  distempers  had  taken  a  favourable  tiirn,  whilstt 
they  were  using  his  specificks,  and  had  thereby  giveii  toiintd- 
iiance  to  the  delusion?  I  think  it  wotfid  be  matter  of  surprise 
ihat  there  were  so  few. 

I  shall  observe,  thirdly ^  That  imposture  n^as  actually  dateci^ 
^d,  and  proved  in  several  instances.  That  the  reader  itiay  be 
liatisfied  of  this,  I  must  intreat  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Jlrchbishop  of  Sens'  Pastqral  instructions  ;  a  boofc  which  Mr. 
Hume  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  any  notice  of,  having 
positively  asserted  that  *'  the  enemies  to  those  opinions,  in 
f^  whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought^ 
5^  were  never  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  themf ."  Thii 
|rrelate^  on  the  contrary,  hath  not  only  given  a  di^inct  refuta- 
tion of  some  of  these  pretended  miracles,  but  hath  dearlv 
detected  the  deceit  and  little  artifices  by  which  their  credit 
;iras  supported.  I  intend  not  to  descend  to  particulars,  and 
j|hall  therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself^  and  beg 
^at  he  will  peruse  what  relates  to  the  cases  of  Jaeques  Law- 
'^ent  Menedrieuz^  Jean  Nvoet^  Sieur  le  Doulx^  Latnty  Jtnne  CoU'^ 
Jj^,  the  widow  de  Lorme^  as  well  as  Mademoiselle  le  Franc^  of 
#hom  the  essayist  hath  made  mention  in  a  note.  In  thii  pd« 
l*asal,  the  reader  wiU  observe  the  shameful  prevarications  of 
tom«  Jansenist  witnesses,  fbr  whom  Mr,  Hutne  would  fain  apd* 
Ibgize,  by  telling  us  pleasantly,  they  were  tampered  withXj  t 
iS^aiSL  only  add  on  this  head,  that  the  detection  of  fraud  iii 
flbnte  instances,  justly  brings  suspicion  on  all  the  othei*  iif- 
^aneesr.  A  man  whom  I:  know  to  have  lied  to  i^e,  on  seversA 
dk^casions,  I  shall  suspect,  on  every  occasion,  where  I  havfe 
liot  access  to  discover,  whether  what  he  aflSrMs  bfe  tirue  oi*  false» 
R  is  in  the  same  way  we  judge  of  Ae  sfpirit  and  conduct  of 
j^irties',  as'  of  individuals. 

I  observe,  fourthly^  That  all  the  eures  fecotded  by  Moiii*. 

fron,  as  duly  attested,  trere  such  as  might  have  been  effected 
natural  means.     There  are  two  kinds  of  miraECles,  to  if  hich 
^r.  Hume  hath  alluded  iti  a  note,  though  he  dbefe  not  directljr 
ttka&e  tlie  distinction*    One  is,  when  the  event,  considered"]^ 

^  p.  19111*  t  ib.  1  p.  197.  in  th«  not$. 
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itoelf,  is  evidently  preternatural.  Of  this  kind  are,  nusiiig  the 
de^df  walking  on  water,  making  whole  the  maimed;  for  by 
no  natural  causes  can  these  effects  be  produced.  The  other 
Ikind  IS,  when  the  event,  considered  by  itself,  is  natural^  that  iif^ 
may  be  produced  by  natural  causes,  but  is  denominated  mira* 
culous,  on  account  of  the  manner*  That  a  sick  person  should 
be  restored  to  health,  is  not,  when  considered  singly,  preter- 
natural; but  that  health  should  be  restored  by  the  command 
.  of  a  man,  undoubtedly  is.  Let  us  hear  the  author  on  this 
point :  **  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  itself y  seem  to  hie 
•*  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it 
•*  might,  by  reason  of  some  circumstances,  be  denominated  a 
^  miracle  ;  because,  infact^  it  is  contrary  to  these  laws.  Thus, 
^^  if  a  person  claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  command  a 
**  sick  person  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dea^. 
**  the  Clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in  short*  should 
***  order  oiany  natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  upon 
^  his  command ;  these  might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  be- 
**  cause  they  are  really,  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
*^  nature.  For  if  any  suspicion  remain,  that  the  event  aiui 
**  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  miracle,  and  no 
**  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  this  suspicion  ht 
"  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  an  .  a  transgressioii 
**  of  these  laws ;  because  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
**  nature,  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man,^^houIil 
**  have  such  an  influence*."  From  what  hath  been  said,  it 
appears,  that  these  two  kinds  of  miracles  must  differ  consi- 
derably in  respect  of  evidence,  since  the  latter  naturally  give^ 
room  for  a  suspicion,  which  is  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
former.  In  the  former,  when  the  fact  or  event  is  proved,  the 
miracle  is  unquestionable.  In  the  latter,  the  fact  may  be  prov- 
ed, and  yet  the  miracle  may  be  justly  questioned.  It  therefore 
'merits  our  attention,  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  M ontge- 
ron's  collection,  were  of  the  second  kind.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  those  cures,  was  that  of  Don  Alphonso  de  Pa^ 
lacios,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  and  was  distressed  with  an  in- 
flammation in  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was  cured,  but  the 
lost  eye  was  not  restored.  Had  there  been  a  reproduction  <^ 
the  member  which  had  perished,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fac^ 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  miracle.  But  as  the 
'case  was  otherwise,  the  fact  vouched  may  be  admitted,  without 
admitting  any  miracle.  1  he  cures  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed on  those  patients  wKo  were  afflicted  with  paralytick  or  drotf^ 
isical  disorders,  or  that  performed  on  Louisa  Coirin,  whp  had  ft 
tumour  on  Jier  breast,  vill  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  a  rank 
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in  the  first  class.  As  little  can  the  cure  of  Peter  Gautier 
claim  that  honour.  One  of  his  eyes  had  been  pricked  with  an 
awl ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  aqueous  humour  dropped 
out,  and  he  became  blind  of  that  e5'e.  His  sight  was  restored, 
whilst  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  Abbe.  But  that  a  puncture 
in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  will  often  heal  of  itself,  and  that  the 
aqueous  humour,  after  it  hath  been  quite  lost,  will  be  recruit- 
ed, and  consequently,  that  the  faculty  of  vision  will,  in  such  s 
icase,  be  recovered,  is  what  every  oculist  can  assure  us  of.  The 
jbss  of  the  watery  humour,  is  the  constant  effect  of  a  verjr 
common  operation  in  surgery,  couching  the  cataract.  Hence 
we  may  learn,  how  we  ought  to  understand  these  words  of  the 
author,  **  The  curing  of  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
*'  and  sight  to  the  blind,  were  every  where  talked  of  as  the 
>*  usual  effecta  of  that  holy  sepulchre**"  As  therefore  the 
alleged  miracles  were  all  of  the  second  class,  it  is  only  from 
the  attendant  circumstances  we  can  judge,  whether  the  facts, 
though  acknowledged,  were  miraculous  or  not. 

In  order  to  enUghten  us  on  this  point,  I  observe,  fifthhf^ 
That  none  of  the  cures  were  instantaneous.  We  have  not  in- 
deed the  same  hold  of  the  deceased  Abbe^  as  of  a  living  pro^ 
i)het,  who  pretends  to  work  miracles.  Those  who  attend  the 
atter,  can  know  exactly,  to  whom  he  grants  the  benefit  of  hift 
IDoiraculous  aid.  They  can  judge  also,  whether  the  supplicant's 
recovery  be  coincident,  with  the  prophet's  volition  or  com- 
mand. In  the  former  case,  we  have  not  access  to  judge  of 
either ;  and  consequently,  there  is  much  greater  scope  for 
lancy  and  credulity  to  operate.  No  voice  was  ever  said  to 
iiave  proceeded  from  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  deacon,  as  his 
votaries  styled  him.  They  obtained  no  audible  answer  to 
their  prayers.  There  are  however  some  circumstances,  by 
which  a  probable  conjecture  may  be  made  concetning  the 
efficiency  of  the  saint  in  the  cures  ascribed  to  him.  One  is, 
if  the  cure  instantaneously  followed  the  first  devotions  at  the 
tomb«  Supernatural  cures  differ,  in  this  particular,  as  much 
as  in  any  other,  from  those  which  are  effected  by  natural 
means,  that  they  are  not  gradually^  but  instantly^  perfected. 
Now  of  which  kind  were  the  cures  of  St.  Medard  ?  From  the 
^counts  that  are  given,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  gradual. 
That  some  of  them  were  sudden^  is  alleged ;  but  that  any  of 
them  were  instantaneous^  or  immediately  followed  the  first 
application,  is  not  even  pretended.  All  the  worshippers  nt 
the  tomb,  persisted  for  days^  several  of  them  for  weeksy  aa^ 
fome  for  months  successively,  daily  imploring  the  interc^s^^ 
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^p  of  ihc.JU0'^  before  tl^ey  r^c^Wed  veKef  frond  ^^r  coqW 
|^l^ii)t^ ;  and  the  relief  which  w^  received^  ia^  in.iiiost  caacs^  ^ 
^dlf^wledged  ta  have  been  ip-adwiU 

X.observe^  si^My^  Th».t  most  of  the  devotees  either  1bi4 

been  using  medicines  before,  sind  continued  to  use  them,   dur-r 

^11^  their  ^pUcaiioos  lo  the  saint ;  or,  that  their  distempers 

liad  aboiedf  before  they  determined  to  solicit  his  help.    Thaf 

.^e  Spanish  youth  had  been  using,  all  the  while  a  medicine 

^escribed  by  an  eminent  oculist,  was  proved  by  the  deposW 

4oa9  of  witnesses;  that  Gautier  had  begun  to  recover  his 

jsight,  'before  he  had  recourse  to  the  sepulchre,  was  attested^ 

i^ot  only  by  his  uncle,  but  even  by  himself,  when,  as  the  Arch^ 

i^shop  of  Sens  informs  us,  he  signed  a  recantation  of  what  he 

%»i  formerly  advanced.    With  regard  to  the  rest,  it  appears 

at  least  probable^  from  the  circumstances  of  the  proof,  thai 

^y  were  usjmg  the  prescriptions  of  ^he  physicians,  whom  they 

liad  consulted  before  applying  to  the  deacon,  and  who  were 

afterwards  required  to  give  their  testimony,  concerning  thf 

;^ture  and  maligi^aiicy  of  the  different  diseases* 

, .   The  seventh  observation  is,  That  some  of  the  cores  attested 

frere  incon^lete*     This  was  manifestly  the  case  of  the  Spaniard* 

who  was  relieved  only  from  the  mo^t  inconsiderable  part  of 

|iis  complaint.     Even  the  cure  of  Mademoi^le  Thibault,  whic^ 

yas  as  great  a  subject  of  exaltation  to  the  partisans  of  the  Abk^ 

'^s  any  pther,  was  not  complete*     Not  only  was  sb^  confine4 

tp  her  bed,  for  many  days,  after  th^  decrease  of  her  dropsy  ^ 

but  she  still  remained  incapable  of  moving  two  of  her  fingers** 

Silva,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  attested  this  ;  adding 

i^xpressly,  that  he  couU  not  hoi  on  her  as,  being  cured* 

.    The  eighth  and  last  observation  I  shall  make  on  tbia  subjectiai 

«That  the  relief  granted  some  of  them  was  but  temporan/f 

This  was  clearly  proved  to  be  the  case  of  the  Spanish  gentle- 

xiian.    That  soon  after  his  return  hoi^e,  he  relapsed  into  hif 

former  malady,  the  prelate  I  have  often  quoted,  hath,  by  the 

certificates  and  letters  which  he  procured  from  Madrid,  put 

beyond  controversy.    Among  these,  there  are  letters  from  a 

Spanish  grandee,  Don  Francis  Xavier,  and  from  the  patient^ 

lij^cU)  besides  a  certificate  signed  by  himselfl 

After  the  above  observations,  I  believe,  there  will  be  no 
^occasion  for  saying  much  on  this  subject.  The  author  has,  in 
a  npte,  artfully  enough  pointed  out  his  aim,  that  it  might  not 
'  be  overlooked  by  the  careless  reader*.  ^  There  is  anoth^ 
>*  book,"  says  he,  "  in  three  volumes,  (called  Recueildea  miror 
y  cles  de  PAbbi  Farisyj  giving  an  account  qt  mwy  ot  A^se 
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(^  miraek^  aod  accompanied  with  prefatory  d1scdul^s,'Whicii 
**  are  very  well  wrote*.**  He  adds,  "  There  runs  howevei% 
*'  through  the  whole  of  these  a  ridieulous  comparison  betwiit 
ss  the  mtracks  of  our  Saviour  and  those  of  the  Mbi  ;  whei^ein 

^   *,  I  flun  soiprificd  that  Mr.  Hume  bath  taken  no  notice  of  the'|Mrofound  ehidUHA 
displayed  in  the  JReemil,  as  I  imagine  its  author  is  much  more  eminent  for  this  tb«fc 
tor  his  talent  in  writing.     Besides,  his  learning  deserves  our  regard  the  mote,  tha^ 
It  li  of  a"  kind  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  century.     Where  shall  we  find 
la  -tliese  dregs  of  the  ages,  to  adopt  bis  own  emphatical  expression,  such  an  extifetii- 
fihre  knowledge,  as  he  hath  exhibited,  of  all  the  monkish  and  legemial'y  wfiting^ 
of  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous,  or,  according  to  him,  the  most  devout  ages  ojT 
tbe  church  ?  Or  whence  else,  but  from  those  productions,  could  he  have  selected 
ittch  admirable  materia^s  for  his  work  >  .The  fives  and  writings  of  the  saints  zrt 
an.  inexhaustible  treaKiire  for  a  performance  of  this  kind.     It  i^  tk-ue,  S^  'Muhhtr^, 
3t.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  have  said  little  to  his  purpose,  and  be  make»  lb 
little  use  of  them.     But  is  not  this  w^nt  richly  supplied  in  St.  Cudbert,  St.  Edildride^ 
J^.  WiUibrord,  St.  Bandri,  and  five  hundred  others  of  equal  note  ?  One  thing  how- 
ipver  I  wrmki  gladtjr  be  Informed  of,  being  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  n.     Whit 
entitled  tbis  author,  who  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  a  veneration  truly  clith<^lic1k 
for  ignorances  superstidon,  and  barbarism,  to^eak  contemptibly  of  Capgravltu^ 
Colganus,  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine  author  of  Tie  goiden  legend  ?  To  be  plain  with 
liim,  this  is  a  iireedom  which  doth  not  at  all  become  him :  for  of  the  fe%o  te^de^ 
|n  this  age^  wiio  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  authorities  quoted  in  Aie  Re* 
fiueil,  most,  if  not  all,  will,  I  am  atiraid,  be  of  o^Anion,  that  the  writers  last  men- 
tioned are  fully  as  credible,  not  less  famous,  and  mudi  more  ingenious,  than  vas^f 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  his  most  extraordinary  narrativ^. 
Was  it  for  faim  then  to  scandalize  tbetefevj?  It  is  pity  that  a  writer  of  such  un- 
common reading  and  applictttion  should  act  so  inconsistently,  and  tmdemiine  Kfs 
own  cause.     But  passing  his  literature,  which  is  unquestionable,  I  shalh  give  the 
reader  a  specimen  of  his  talent  in  disputation.     To  the  objection  that  had  been 
made,  that  the  miracles  of  the  deacon  were  gradual,  he  replies,  <*  So  was  ti6tf  crea* 
**  tion,  the  first  of  miracles,  which  employed  no  less  than  six  days.'*    As  ail  that 
was  done  in  that  time,  is  comprehended  under  (me  name^  the  C£CiWTIO^-,  be 
concludes  very  sagely,  that  it  ought  to  be  denominated  one  tnirade.     A  writer  of 
Hhis  stamp  would  no  doubt  despise  the  answer  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 
^nake  h)m,--»/£m.  That  everysingle  production  was  a  perfect  miracle,— *«cc»«J^, 
That  nothmg  could  be  more  instantaneous  than  those  productions,  God  said.  Lei 
there  be  light,  and  there  tww  ligbt,  ts'c— and  lattlyt  That  the  world  was  not  created 
by  the  ministration  of  man,  nor  in  the  presence  of  men,  nor  in  order  to  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  any  doctrine.     I  must  be  forgiven  to'  remark,  that  in  the  whole  of  tl48 
aethor's  reply,  he  hath  unfortunately  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the* objectors,  who 
Intend  not  to  say,  that  God  may  not  perform  a  nUrade  gradually,  but  that  what 
Is  so  performed,  hath  not  the  same  evidence  of  its  being  miraculous,  aS'What  Is 
done  in  an  instant,  and  therefore  cannot  so  well  serve  as  evidence  of  any  doctrirse. 
Hew  that  the  miracles  of  Monsieur  d£  Paris  were  intended  as  evidence  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  consequently  of  that  of  the  appellants  from  the  bull  Vhigemtue,  ht  every 
where  vehemently  maintains.     Another  specimen  of  this  author's  acoteness  and 
Ingenuity  I  shall  give  in  a  literal  translation  from  his  own  words.    "  But,  it  will 
**  be  said,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  miraculous  cures  were  commonly 
^  perfected  in  an  instant.    True ;  and  it  is  tMs  which  confirms  my  doctrine.     As 
"  it  was  ordinary  then  to  convert  great  sinners  all  of  a  sudden.      But  such  wbfi- 
*•  ders  in  both  kinds  are  for  the  commencement  of  the  church,  or  for  the  renova- 
••  tion  promised  her^    In  these  days,  which  the  French  clergy  have  justly  styled 
**  the  aregt  of  the  ages,  it  is  much  that  God  convert  many  sinners,  and  cure  many 
•',  sick,  by  slow  degrees,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows  by  some  more  shining  ex- 
**  amples  that  his  arm  is  not  shortened^*- 
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**  It  18  asserted,  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  thsi 
**  for  the  former*.**    At  first  reading,  one  is  apt,  with  surprise^ 

'  *  I  am  sorry  to  be  again  so  soon  laid  tinder  the  necesdtj  of  oi>servingy  that  t3ie 
Mtayiflt,  by  eonfiding  too  mtich  in  his  memory,  often  injures  the  writers  whom  1^ 
^piotes.    It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Rtciteik  to  observe^  that  He 
^th,  in  no  |>art  of  his  performance^  asserted  that  the.  evidence  for  the  miracles  oC 
Monsieur  de  Paris  is  equal  to  that  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.     Perhaps  raj 
reader  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him,  for  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  aorprisdl 
When  I  discovered,  that  he  hath  not  only  in  the  plainest  terms  asserted,  but  stre^ 
BHousiy  ipiaintajned,  the  coutrary.     And  for  this  piirpose  he  hath  employed  np 
less  than  twelve  pages  of  his  work.    He  introduces  the  subject  (Discourse  %  part 
1.)  with  observing,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  his  party  had  been  traduced  by  th^ 
ainrfersariesy  as  equalling  the  miracles  of  the  deacon  to  those  of  our  Saviour.    The 
impiety  of  iuch  a  comparison  he  mentions  with  horrour^  and  treats  the  chaige  as 
an  absolute  calamny.     Uence  he  takes  occasion  to  enumerate  those  .pecfiiiar  db; 
cumstances  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord«  which  gave  them  an  eminent  superiority, 
;aot  only  over  those  of  his  saint,  but  over  those  of  every  other  saint,  or  prophet 
whatsoever.  To  this  enumeration  be  subjoins,  Tous  cenx  qai  reeourent  a  MoHsieitf 
de.Paosnesont  pasgueris,  nous  dit-ons  pluueurs  ne  le  sont  qu^^  partie,  oft 
d'une  maniere  lente,  et  moins  edacante ;  il  n'a  point  ressuscit?  de  morts.    Qn^ 
s'ensuit-il  de-la,  sinon  que  les  miracles  que  Dieu  a  op^res  par  lui  sont  inferieurs  a 
ceiix  que  notre  Seigneur  a  operes  par  lui  memie  I  Nous  I'avonons^  notis  inculquont 
cettBverite.  «  All  those,  we  are  told,  who  recur  to  Monsieur  de  Paaa  aie  not  cured  jt 
*^' jeveral  are  cured  but  in  part>  or  in  a  slow  and  less  striking  manner ;  Jje  hath  niasA, 
*J  no  dead.  What  follows,  unless  that  the  miracles  which  G'xi  «rrought  by  him,  an^ 
*•  inferiour  to  those  which  our  Lord  wrought  by  himself?  We  acknowledge,  we 
**  inculcate  fhis  truth."    Afterwards,  speaking  of  evidence,  he  owns  also,  that  the 
miracles,  of  the  deacon  are  not  eqpaUy  certain  with  ^hose^of  Jej»us  Christ*    Thn 
latter,  he  says,  are  more  certain  in  many  respects.    He  specifies  the  oatural  j^ote- 
netyof  some  of  the  facts^  thepublick  and  instantaneous  manner  in  which  most  of 
them  were  effected,  the  number,  the  quality,  the  constancy  of  the  witnesses, una 
the  forced  acknowledgment  of  his  most  spiteful  enemies.     He  coadudea  this  sub- 
jfct  in  these  memorable  terms.     Au  reste  ce  que  je  viens  d'e:(p06er  sur  la  supeiir 
orite  des  merveill^s  operes  par  le  Sauveur,  je  Tavois  reconnu  avec  plaisur  dans  I^ 
premier  discours.    J*>  ai  dit  en  propres  termes,  qu'il  y  avoit  une  difference  utfiriie 
mtre  le$  miraclea  de  Jetus  C&rkt  et  ceu^  de  Montievr  de  P€trit.    Tat  promts  de  hi 
jamais  ooblier  cetie  difference*  et  j*ai  tenu  parole.    J'ai  rematque,  dans  le  lien4>9 
il  convenoit  de  le  f^re,  que  cette  difference  infinie  regardoit  /'^ji^nce-desprudigej 
aussi  bien  que  leur  grandeur  f  et  que  les  incredules  pouvoient  nous  dire,  que  ceux 
^ue  nous  produisions  h'ont  point  le  meme  eclarqu^ont  eu  ceux  de  notre  Seigneur. 
**  Finally  what  I  have  just  nOw  evinced  on  the  superiority  of  the  wonders  per« 
'5.  formed  by  our  Lord,  I  had  acknowledged  wi^b  pleasure  in  the  first  discourse 
*•  I  said  there  in  express  terms,  that  there  wa^  an  infinite  difference  ietween  th^ 
*'  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  those  of  Monsieur  de  Paris.    I  promised  never  t6 
**  foi^t  this  difference,  and  1  have  kept  my  promise.     I  remarked  in  its  prop^ 
^  place,  that  this  infinite  difference  regarded  the  evidence  as  well  aa  the  greoiness  qf 
*.'  the  prodigies  {  and  that  the  incredulous  inight  object,  thaL.thr>se  which  we  pro* 
*•  duce,  have  not  the  same  lustre  with  thoise  of  our  Saviour."    I  have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this  point,  not  so  much  to  vindicate  the  author  of  the  Mecueil^ 
as  to  show  the  sense  which  the  most  bigotted  partisans  of  the  holy  deacon  had  of 
the  difference  between  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  and  those  performed  by  ow^ 
Itord.    I  cannot  avoid  remarking  also  another  difference,  I  mean  that  whicl\  z^ 
pears  between  the  sentiments  of  this  author  as  expressed  by  himself,  and  his  seott- 
jnents  as  reported  by  the  essayist*    It  is  indeed.  Mr.  Hume,  a  judicious  observahr 
tton  you  have  given  us ;  that  we  ought  to  *  lend  a  very  academick  faith  to  ever^ 

•  report  which  favours  the  passjiou  of  the  reporter;  in  whatever  ws^"  it  stri|cea,ji|i.. 

*  with  liis  natural  irajlinations  and  propensities,*  p.^QQ^  '>  *^ 


to  imaigiie,  .that  the  aQt)ior  is  going  to  inake  sQp^  a|pnem(^( 
ibr  the  tenets  of  the  essay,  by,  turning  advocate  for  the  miracieiff 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  sKowing,  that  these  are  not  afFectedt 
by  his  doctrine.  3utt  op  tt\is  point  we  are  not  lo}^,h$sl4  in 
suspense.  He  subjoinjs,,  ^^  As  if  the  testimony  of  iKien  could 
.*<^  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  Qod  himself,  wh<i» 
^  conducted  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writers**'  An  ingenious 
^iece  of  raillery  without  question.  Is  it  possible,  in  a  poUteir 
ipanner,  or  in  more  obliging  terms,  to  tell  the  Chriatian.world^ 
They  are  foois ;  and  that  all  who  are  silly  enough  to  believt^ 
the  miracles  recorded  in  scripture,  are  not  entitled  to  beargu««^ 
ed  with  as  men  ?  How  ?  They  are  so  absurd  as  to  believe  th^ 
scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God^  on  the  evidence  of  the  mi** 
lUcles  wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ;  and  that  these 
iniracles  were  wrought,  they  could  not  believe  on  any  tespmo4 
ny,  less  than  that  of  God,  reporting  them  in  the  scriptures^ 
and  thus,  by  making  inspiration  and  miracles  reciprocally  foun^ 
datioi^s  to  each  other,  they,  in  effect,  admit  both  without  any 
foundation  at  all.  After  this  handsome  complinient  to  the 
friends  of  holy  writ,  he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  be  verp 
explicit  on  the  comparative  evidence  of  the  miraclesi  of  the 
J[M^,  and  those  of  jesus;  "If  these  writers  indeed  were  td 
t>  be  considered  mt^rely  as  human  testimony,  the  French  au^*^ 
*^  thor  is  very  moderate  in  his  comparison ;  since  he  mighty 
*•  With  some  appearance  of  reason^  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist 
('miracles  much  surpass  the  other,i  in  evidence  ancl  authority.'^ 
.Was  ever  so  rough  an  assault,  preceded  by  so  smooth,  but  s<> 
insidious  a  preamble  ?  Is  it  then  still  the  fate  of  Jesus  to  be 
I>etrayed  with  a  kiss  ?  But  notwithstanding  this  author's  decla? 
ration,  no  Christian  will  have  re^ison  to  dread  the  isisue  of  thii. 
comparison.  Mr.  Hume  hath  not  entered  on  particulars,  nei^ 
ther  shall  I  enter  btt  them.  I  should  not  incline  to  tire  my 
reader  with  repetitions,  which,  in  a  minute  inquiry,  would  %i 
inevitable.  I  shall  thereifore  only  desire  him,  if  he  think  it 
needful,  to  peruse  a  second  time  the  eight  foregoing  bbserva^ 
tions.  Let  him  try  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  by  this  toucHf 
stone ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  he  will  be  satisfied,  that  there  is 
no  appearance  of  reason  to  pretend;  that  the  Jansenist  miracles 
much  surpass  the  other,  or  even  equal  them,  in  evidence  an^ 
iuthority.  ;  ^ 

.  The  author  triumphs  not  a  little  in  the  observation,  that  the 
teports  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  the  deacon,  were  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  by  the  Jesuits,  tl)tf 
most  learned  society  in  the  kingdom.  He  could  see  the  ixQ^ 
portance  of  this  circumstance  in  the  case  of .  Abhe  Paris^ 
Aough  not  in  the  case  of  J^%w  CbJtnitt    BMit  that  the  differ- 


4ir         ^  m&  'mii.AjCkMm^cF^rM^^      WvA^k 


Meeof  ^ie>cat>p  ^miM&  as  AwppdMjnMaiioey  ia«yib6ite^ 
femr;  •  it^Aiiglit  likewise,  to  be  obsei?v«d^  tjjbiit  Jsn^ciiisici, '  thofie^ 
not  tAiie  rubng  faction,  was  at  that  Ximeit3i&.*popi$bgrfyi»i0i:i 
that  this  popularity  was  not  the  effect  of  the  miracies  of  the 
JlhbS^  but  antecedent  tu  those  mii*acles ;  that,  on  the  eontnuy^ 
the  Jesuits  were  extreinely  'm^pukn^f  and  that  many,  who 
had  no  more  faith  in  the  miracles  of  Saitit  Medard  than  Mr. 
Somerhath^.  Were  weU pleaDBcd to^^onnilre^iit  adi^ustoiii  -whidi 
•t  once;  plagued  and  mortified  a  body  of  mem^  iiaM  were^be* 
:i^ome  almost  universfaHy  odious.  .  . ,     . 

■  V I  shall  .only  add;  that  nothing  could  more  efkctmily  expose 
the  folly  of  those  pretensions,  than  the  expedient ..  by  w^licH. 
they  were  made  to  cease :  In  consequence  of  an  order  froril 
the  King,  the  sepulchre  was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  the  vp* 
taries  were  debarred  frotii  .approaching  the  tomh.  r  iTttp  aitxdi|# 
^ys,  in  relatioix  to  this*,  ^''  No  Jansenist  was  eyer  embarraascf^ 
^  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  the  miracles,,  when  th^ 
H  churchyard  was  shut  up  by  KingVedi^t.V  Certain  it  is,  th^ 
^  God  is  master  of  his  own  graces  s«nd  works."  ,  But  it  j^ 
equally  certain^  that  neither  reason  nor  the  gospel  leads  us  to 
think,  that  ai^y.  human  ea^pedi^ut  will  prove  success&xl,  wlue]^ 
is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  decrees  of  Heaven. .  Both,  op 
the  Contrary,  leaeh  us,  that  men' Qevisr  more  direedy/rroopi^jj^ 
the  designs  of  th^ir  Maker  than  when  they  intend  directly. to 
Qpff/^s^  them.  ,  It  was  not  thus,  that,  either  Ph;irisees  or.Sacjt* 
duc^es,  Jews  or  G^ptiles,  succeeded  in  their  opposition  to  xhe 
Sttirticles  of  J^sus  and  his  apostles.  The  opinion  of  Gama-» 
licl-|  w^s  undoubtedly  judicious ;  JjT  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  mertf  it  will  come  to  nought ;  kit  if  it  be  of  God^  ye  cam* 
»of  overthrow^  it;*  beware  therefore^  kst  ye  be  found  fighting 
e^en  agaimt  God.  To  conclude;  Did  the  Jansenist  cause  de- 
jpive  any  advantage  from  those  pretended  miracles?.  None  at 
all*  It  even  suffered  by  them«  -It  is  justly  remarked  by  Vot- 
1aire|,  that  *^  the  tomb  of  the  deacon  Paris,  proved  ineffect 
**^  in  the  minds  of  all  people  of  sense,  the  toiib  of  Jansenism  r 
J9ow  unlike  in  all  respects  the  miracles  recorded  by  the  £va9- 
gelists! 

Thus  I  have  briefly  inquired  into  the  natai*e  and  evidence, 
first  of  the  Pagan^  and  next  of  the  Popish  miracles,  liiention:- 
fdby  Mr.  Hume ;  and  haye,  I  hope,  sufficiently  evinced,  that 
ihe  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  nothing  by  the 
.eomparison  ?  that,  on  the  contrary ^  as^  in  painting,  the  shades 
iservc  to  heighten  the  glow  of  the  colour9rand,  in  iHusic^* 

•p.  198.  in  the  note.  f  Acts  v.  38.  39. 


't|ie<dsMdrdB^«o,9et  <3ff  the  sweetness  of  die  bUrmiytfyt  so  li^ 
i^hie  of  these  genuki^  oairacke  U  enhanced- by  the  coittratt  of 
liMMBre'pakry.coiiaterfeitflu;  . 


SECTION  VL 

{ihfrc^f^  Jffvm  iheevidmce  Jir  particular  Jads^  nxe  haneigik 
~  rffragaSle  evidence^  that  there  .have  been  miracks  in  fotmm 
times ;  or  such  events  as^  when  compared  zmth  the  presmt 
^  eonstitution  of  the  worldy  wouid  b^  Mr.  Hume  be  denfMninat* 
-    ed  miraisiibms. . 


'I  RE ADILY  concur  with  Mr.  Hame  in  maintaining,  that 
^hen,  merely  by  the  force  of 'reasok,  we  attempt  to  inve!4tS» 
gate  the  origin  of  worlds*^  we  get  beyond  our  sphere,  and 
must  infalliby  biewilder  ourselves  in  hypothesis  and  conjee- 
'ture.  Reason  iiideed  (which  vailily  boasts  her  all-sufficiency) 
Tiath  sometimes  pretended  to  carry  men  to  this  amazing  heights 
But  there  is  ground  to  suspect,  that,  in  such  instances,  the 
ascent  of  reason,  as  the  author  elegantly  expresseth  itf ,  hath 
4>een  aided  by  the  wirigs  of  imagination.  If  we  will  not  bt 
indebted  to  rWeLaTiojt,  for*  our  knowledge  of  this  article, 
%e  must,  for  aught  I  can  perceive,  be  satisfied  to  live  in  igno* 
•tance.  There  is,  however,  one  question 'dlstititt  from  the 
former,  though  akin  to  it,  which,  even  from  the  principles  of 
reason,  we  may  with  great  probability  determine.  The  <{ueft- 
tlori  I  mean  is,  Whether  the  world  had  an  origiri  or  not  ? 
-  ThatA6re  hath  been  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  independent 
series 'of  finite,  successive,  and  dependent  beings,  such  as 
Ihaen,  and  consecjUently  that  the  world  had  no  beginning,  ap- 

Siears,  from  the  bare  consideraition  of  the  thing,  extremely 
ttcredible,  if  not  altogether  absurd.  The  abstract  argument 
used  on  this  head,  might  appear  too  metaphysical  and  refined : 
I  shaH  not  therefore  introduce  ift;  but  shall  recur  to  topkka 
which  are  more  familiar,  and  which,  though  they  do  not  d^^ 
monstrate,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  world  hath 
existed  from  eternity^  dearly  evince  that  is  highly  iniprobable^ 
or  rather,  certainly  false.  These  topieks  I  shall  only  mei^tioif^ 
as  they  are  pretty  obvious,  and  have  been  olien  urged  wiifc 
great  energy  by  thfe  learned,  both  ancient  and  mbdem.  Smeh 
are,  the  tate  invention  of  letters,  and  of  all  the  d^ences  at»4 

*  £s8a]rl3.    Of  the  aciuleiDlcAl  or  sceptical  philoaoph^y  part  3.,     -> 
t  £s9ayll.    Of  a  partici^lar  providence  ajod  tttfuxe  state...  . 
q,qq        ^ 


«M  THE  MlRiVCllE¥  Of  tftli   -:/        1hi»lL 

•#te  t^  ^i^dt  >dmftii  life  is  civiltled ;  the  It-hc^h^  ^^  if 
ms&t  Hdftiottft,  »ates  sudd  kiidgdoms'^  and  9»  tirss^f^if^^^mg-cl 
matiy  countries.  It  is  in  our  power  at  pr^sewt  to  tra^  fbtf  tais^ 
tory  of  every  people,  backwards  to  tinges  of  the  grest^st  bai^ 
barity  and  ignorance.  Europe,  though  not  the  largest  of  tt|e 
four  parts  into  which  the  earth  W  divided,  ie^  on  ttiany  at^ 
counts,  the  rtiost  considerable.  But  what  a  differetit  face'^oiii 
£ort^  wear  at  present,  trtmi  whEC  it  woreikteiB  dsdataftd 
years  t^i  Hbw  immense  the  odds  itk  knowledge,  hifvrts,  -ift 
|vblicy,  m  every  thiti|f  i  How  ea»y  i»  the  ifttercxnlu-dcr,  miimw 
extensive  the  acquamtaifde,  whteh  men  can  now  «ii^ov  wi«fi 
^,  even  the  remotest  regions  6f  the  giobe^cotxipared  whJl 
what  w$s,  or  could  have  been  enjoyed,  in  that  time  of  dail^ 
ness  and  simplicity?  A  miin  differs  liet  f&o^e  from  acliiUl, 
^sdi  the  hUm^n  race  now  di£Feri  fhim  the  kuftiaii  rsidb  tlie4 
*t'hree  thousand  years  ago^  apj^ear  ii^eed  to  mark  i^  vety  ^li» 
fant  epoch ;  and  y 6t  it  is  but  as  yesterdfly,  eoiHi^^mied  widi  eteih 
inty.  This,  wheti  duly  weighed,  eve^  thinking  persoft  witf 
acknowledge  to  be  as  strong  mor^  evidence,  as  the  tmbjei^ 
cah  lidmit,  (and  that  I  imisigme  is  v«ry  strong)  that  the  wciiid 
l^d  a  bejg^oning.  i  *  -^ 

I  shiiU  niake  a  supposition,  whith  will  perhaps  appear  wMm« 
Akal,  but  which  wiU  tend  to  elucidate  the  argument  I  aM 
enforcing.  In  antedeluvikn  times,  when  the  longevity  of  maa 
was  such  a&  to  include  some  centaries,  I  shidl  suppose^  that  m 
feir  l^y s  had  betn  imported  to'  a  desert  island,  and  diere  hife 
together,  just  did  enough  to  lilkake  shift  to  sustnin  themaelv^ai^ 
as  those  in  the  golden  age  »^e  laUed  to  have  done,  on  acom^ 
and  <)ther  spontaneous  ptoidhxctibiis  of  the  soiL  I  sfaaH  sii|k 
pose,  that  they  had  ttved  there  for  tome  htinidi'eda  of  yettrs^ 
%ad  remembered  nothing  of  their  coming  iatq  the  iriaad^iMr 
of  any  ckher  persdn  Whatsoever ;  and  that  thus  Aey  had  never 
b^d  access  to  know,  ot  hear,  of  ^t^er  birlli  or  death%  I  doll 
suppose  them  to  enter  into  a  Serious  disquiaitron  coaceifiiiiig 
their  owti  duliration,  the  question  haviii^  been  started,  Whedicnr 
d^eyhad  e^sted  frtmi  et^nnity,  or  mid  once  begua  to  be} 
, They  recur  lo  memory, but  memory  earn lurttishtliem  nodnny 
^rtain  or  decisive.  If  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  cootaiiia  mi 
trace  of  begintiing  of  existence,  it  most  aibobe  ailowed)<dMC 
it  restches  not  beyond  ti  few  cohtiiries  at  most;  They  o^tlre 
besides,  eonc^mg  this  fa<^ty^  that  the  further  baek  it  goea^ 
it  becomes  the  nciore  indistinct,  terminatting  at  la£(t  in  coaiimen 
^ud  darkness.  Some  things  bbweterthe^  distinctly  recxilleolli 
and  are  assured  of.  They  remember,  they  were  once  of  much 
lower  stature,  and  of  smaUer  intiei  they  hlid  leei»  bodily 
^tren^th ;  an4  All  tlieiir  ttttWA  Jbcitltie^  were  weilkel**    Tbey^ 


ftwfe*     Govm^  wnm%  :4i^Kf  ina       -^ 

tWMPifow  8pb€ji?jS.  of  tblek  kupwlec^e  %nd  ^mgscri^^i;^^  ii^  .arga- 
4lM^t  fioiidd  iKKil^i^  $ppe^rf^d  to  >thei»  in'^l.m  strength,  juf/c, 
A^moiir  Jkmg:aiiqjia.intiiiriQie  wil;ii;DE»t|jLre»  evttn  ^b3[ti»cting  from 
4mkjnemMJs^  par^^l^,  muftt  b^  saii^&sd,  that  iVt 

4rottId  ImsFe  |>«f»i  #tri^t))r. r^ojilog^^dl  M^  jmt*  .l^^mly^m^k^^ 
Aftireiy  j»i»p,:  J:  ahouW  Whj^  s^y^i^  thje  dit^witiQiii;  I  Jtirte 

Jlem^raltfir^tioAs  ia  phrattepJi^g^^  fojr  m^maryj,  f^^utvm  hf^tory 
'  jmd  M^kimit  $or  kiindneik,  ^  years,  ^y  Himmindf  i  for  /Ar 

';d[^ef;ud  {pnti^^  oac  or  ti¥9.iaa£e  ^iicb  varifttioni^ (fou  ^ip 
^9d^j^ar^il8keiit>a8#p|dtQ«hte  m  t)ii«^im£X9se,As  itiihe-odifir. 
j^w^  if  it  b^  granted^  tbiitt  the  human  species  mu«t  baare  .bid 
ja  bQginYiki^)H  will  hardly  he  quQationedt  that;eyeryjo(fti^«an»- 

.n  jBut  lb  «nd^it;i9spr^V4Mb^9i39!p»3it^  tti$  jb^ 

M  1^6^  aeatiN9ft«^t  isootneooii^igrf tn ^^vipppAfi, ,<bipi Uie iii^ot4d 
jbid  a  t%i;gttimn|>  .  A^dmit  k.  ^Ad  .m>t,.wdjt»baarjiee  diqijcoiiac- 

0tf^m9ifmi^]»xtk^^^  jS{r«iLK4^Aucce8skp  pf  geii€a»li;<i>sQi, 
jmwfci^  mm^)sx  ii#tate  lioti^^^i^oripur  ;to  the  hi^s^  tbatiof 
^W9AAmk^^ai»^vfam^  a^osi^a^oiiiabiiiiig^baAgr  upestithe  <g^- 
tsieBis  dAal;.4te]i^l^t^(l#ei|^  iiS  which  jCh^de 

^p<iar^  not.  die  «SA^at  ij»a<ig^  during  ithe^ieroli^  pridood- 
Jmg.;  thati^bftj^iaoiMtiied  an«^,teow)Meeitft,]^<^t<ui^ 
^ind^df «jm[Hr«»iV9^^3r ait^the  <i^o^k  Asiid.iuiinmIvWQrldil, 
^ttt  .ev9ii«  in.aiimie  ^ceapofitfrovj^r jtbe.eboienta^^nd  all  the  .i^-^ 
"wieUir  piwmia  a^  matiMsr<$  ibalfr.  in  vcoxidequeixce  of  l^hU,  t^noy 
fm^i^^%mk^iV2i^9A>i  much  inore  ahofre  the  ^tate  diiey  hftd  be«fi 
\^9imms^mA^  0tonia%  ii^  ti^  .9uch  Jbheir  former  and  tteroal 

.^m  in  JMmtj^muki  ji  ithoKHtgh^  ^mr^U  and  fiudden  .clian|^  ,9s 
^iMif  WQuldiAot  be  deoomiimted  oika<»ilous^  it  is  /not  ji:n  iso^ 
i{i(Wirir jU>jOCiq«eiy^ BtbHt  wouUL    { couldjiotesteem  it;a greatiar^ 
miracle,  hardly  ao  great,  (hat  any  speci£|(.of  beasts,  ;wbich  W^e 
Jpiitb^Birtovbe^o  (doomed  )to  .|Uread.^he  eft        ahauld  ti0:w  .^et 


tn^kia4  loay  bane  be«i  as  tniich;«&Kgbk[rA^per(ia^  sa^nailr^ 
of;  year9  ^ipc^aii  thfyare  at  pres^we ;  fbutthat  bj  sam&tmher^:' 
sal4^mi%y^  jmdiaft (kh^e  or  (^naEfegtauonv^nrimbt  ii£dKr4:}»i 

tD^y  al]^  traces  of  erudition  «Qd  of  scieiiee,  ^1  traees  bcxdi-of^dMi^f 
elegant  and  of  the  useful  9^ts,  may  hare  birenrefiaced,  axid*4ftiiii 
hi^^ao  ra«9«  springing  frioai  a  few  who^lijad  6$fSii^d4be  cotn^. 
T^n  ruinf^ li^ay.hav.e emerged  anei^,  out<»f.barbamty trnd  igao^s 
•imnce«     This  hypothesis  doth  but'&ubstitHteoiie:^iniraele  'mthm* 
p^a^^^f  atiQth^n    Such  i^efteral  dieotvler  b:  esilArtAy '^ncsbn-' 
.fi^riaabi^  ta  our  exp^riefiGe  of  the  course  ^  of'  natiire#    Aeco^ 
4ing(y  the  destruction  of  the  world  bya^debigey  the :  aUtiRilr 
fa^lh  nutobered  among  >those  piH>dfgi<)fii^  or  itiira«li»y  - wiajok. 
rmdekrtbePepUteiich  ^perfectly  ineredtble^.    ^ 
^  ,  tf«piLdiie  cofitrary^  we  admit  tbAttfa^'!M^brld4iadi%b<)||mnw 
(fOid  will  not  avery  thinkiog  pen9oa  ^acktowkldge,  tbat'tlwar 
^{^itioD  ia  mi^^h  more  profoaUe* than,  the  €Qilltr«aryi)f  the  pro»»  - 
.^b^upiii^  of  the  world  m^st  be  asoribed  either  to  ihmce^  ^or  to 
«W^^ar«»^^*'     •  '^    *         ..%..-       .  .   '^  . 

«    ShaU  w^  derive  all  thiegs^^  spiritual- and  corpolTealv^from  ft 
•  j^rinc^ple  a^.  iosigoifiiQafM^^  a^  biy^  ickxmct?  Sha&  ^w^*  wy^  whk 
£pifuri;iSrthat^he  for^uitou^  course  vof  rambling  atoma  bitlr. 
iiBJiiC'^  tbk  b^autif^  that  case^ 

igferkipa,  i«:6 , should  gti^e^  IP^aeo^tiiit'Of'the  ^origin  of  thmga,. 
wiiichi  lAQst  people  will  thioJc^  oould  q^  prt^erly  be  styled 
nuraculoua.  Out.i&xk,*be0ai|^  the^feiriliatioo  of  a  gnmd  and^ 
il^ular  ayateaa  ino^iis  wa^^iaconformi^le  to  the  experienced 
Older  of  nature  ?  Quite  the  revain^  ^:  JN^thiB^-  fism  -be  Jttote- 
z^pugiaaot  to  ^i^i^iye^al  'e3|><pieiM;:e,  than  tfaaa^e  laa^  (orgatdck 
bi^dy^  not  to  meppition  t|)i€i  giofitHi$'ff^me  of  natur^f  shoiddiye 
produceci  by  isooh  a  pa^al  Juii|ble«  ^^It  baa  tibere^se,  in  the 
Qi^est  de^ee  .possible^  ^^^  particuIari'«quaUty' of  miracles,^ 
from  which,  accordiog  |o  ^h^  authc^ifa  ^eory^  their  incredibility 
'  vesults,  and  may  doubdess,  in  thia  kM^)ae-a0ceptation>of  ^^tkb 
word,  be  termed  miraculous.  But  should  we  affirm^}  that,  to 
account  thus  for  the  origih  of  the  universe,  is  to'^icisount  for 
it  by  miracle  ;  we  should  be  t^ught^  Ifam'afraid,^to^^peak  both 
weakly  and  improperly.  There  is  something  ltere,inmay 
<80  express  myself,  which  is  far  beyond  the  miraculous ;  some- 
thing, ior  which  I  know  hot  W*hether  any  language  eaii  afibrda 
proper  appellation,  unless  it  be  the  general  appellations  pf 
tn^fft^rdityJSLXid  nonsense.  \.  ^       -'>":      ^       *       •      "  ^  \ 

^^^Sh^ll  we  then  ^t  last  recur  to  thev  common  doctrine^  that  the 
wQrld  i^as.prpdujced  by  aninfe&^^»t  cawjfe?  On^ihiS'^iij^si-' 
tipp .a^sp^  t%ugb  inQompsyrably  the-mi9st»ratioQaly,lt:48  eridj^K^: 


Sleti'4P*       GOSPEL  lULLT  ATTESTKB.  ^M 

^fatttin  the^  matilm,  f<iritiafi6ttv  er  i#*r  prodikrikni'  of  thiligs, 
ibt^itixf  wjiatnamejimkiplease;  a  power  must  hdr^t  been  ei> 
erted^  whrdi,  in  respect  of  thef«%8etit  course  of  natare,  majr 
hm  styled  mifiicuious*^  I  intend  liot  to  dispute  about  a  ^ord, 
vartb  inqYitre^  wither  that  term  can,  in  strict  propriety^  ht 
usttd'of  any  exertions  before  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of' 
natnce.  I  use  the  word-  in  the  sarnie  faititude,  in  which  th^ 
author  commonly  nseih  it  in  his  reasoning,  fererery  event 
tlMit*is')BCtt  conformable  to  that  «durse  of  nature  with  which 
iBciare  sKfiiainted  by  ejcperience. 

iWh«ther,  therefiDre,  the  woiM  kad^  or  had  mt^  Is  he^nning  s 
whether,  cm  the  Jirst  supposition,  the  production  of  tnings  bto 
'ascaribed  to  ckemce^  or  to  design ;  whether,  oh  the  sttond^  in 
order  to-  8fd««  the  numberless  objections  that  arise,  we  do^  or 
4h  net^  recur  to  universal 'C2il«9^r0/)Ae^/  there  is  no-possifaalilf' 
o£  accopattngf^for  th^  phenomena  that  presently  con&e  under 
our  notice,  widiout  having  at  last^ recourse  to  xxraclcs;  that 
is,  to  events  altogether  unoonf0sm»ble,  or,  if  you  will.  Con- 
trary to  the  present  coui%e  of  nature  ktiown  to  us  by  experl* 
ence.  I  cannot  conceive  an  hypotheBis,  which  is  not  reduisihle 
to  one  or  other  of  those  above-mentioned.  Whoever  ima- 
gines, that  anodier  might  be  framed,  which  is  notcomprtSiend^* 
eA^n  any  of  tbose^  and^which  hath  not  as  yet  been  def^ised  by 
aayv'system-'bailder ;  let  him  maice< the  experiment,  and  lif^ 
,  venture  toprognosticat^^  that  he  wiH  still  find  himself  cioggeA 
with  the  same  difficulty.  The  conclusion  therefore  above  dew 
duced,  may  be  jiMtly  <jteemed,  till  the  contrarjr  ih  shown,  to  he 
'Aat  only  the  result  of  one^  but  aSke  of  every  hypothesis^  -of 
^ahidi  die  subject  is  BtisceptibiO'*' 

A.'X'hus  it  liath  beea^vinsed,  as  was  propostd,-  that'abstractin|f 

.£rom  the  evidence  foi"  particular?  facts,  we  hiLve  itrefragaUe 

JBvidence  risat  there  have  been,  lliat  there  must  f»ve-  been,  mt-- 

racier  in  former  times^  or  such  events,  as  when,  compared 

widi  the  preserit  constitution  of  the  ^world, .  woi:dd  by  Mr. 

Httme  be  denominated  miraculous.    ■  ^ 


or    •> 


SECTION  VII- 

:%•■".  ■ V  ■  ...  .    ' ■      O 

Revisal  of  Mr.  Hume^s  examination  of  the  Pentateuch. 

^xxLLOWING  to  the  conclusion  deduifed  itf  the  foregoing 
section  its  prpper  weight,  I  shsill  also  take  into  consideration 
Ae  Peniaieuch^  or  five  books  of  Moses ;  or  rather,  I  shall ^n- 
deavotir  impartially  to  revise' the  cxamitiat^oo*  which  fliose^ 


case,  of  the  gre 4iest  import&ttce  to  kneir,  wtiethdr  Ae  te^^ideMi 
#11  both  tUles  haA teen  fiuriy  Bttfted.  '  .  -      * -^  *• 

^Iferie  then  w«  »t  first  to  comider  abeok/^  wbMi^i*  Hc^ 
fcsowledfed,  i>ii  aH  ianda,  to  betbemovrjmmnt  rei»tfd4tt  Ari< 
llForld,  ^  pr^seated  to  lis,''^  Hre  adflitt,  ^  bf  « imilMaroas  ftad 
^  ignoraait  peoptef  ^'^  akt  llie  same  time  eiAMkitig  a  sysfeit^'df 
Tkmm^  or  natural  religioi^  tvMch  is  bodt  riittiottd  mmi  ailblklie^ 
teidt  wfakk  notliiiig  diat  was  ycttt  obnipaed  or  fitodMsed,  •M 
thift  subject,  in  the  most  enli^nnied  ages, hy  the  nuH0tUtwnt&k 
andpohalted  ttatioBS,  who  werieitfiacqiuteied  with  tJNRihMk) 
Wtll  hear  to-  be  donipxredw 

Sfn  Hume  himself  aaast  allow,  fiiat'tbw  remark  dsiici'itia 

attentitm,  since  has  raaaabing  in  antther  }>eHbnaaace,  wttak 

te  caUs,  The  natttmlihistory  i^  TeHgieni  wmM  lead  «is  «d  eiu 

pect  the  contrarf*    He sbeine  mshitfl^iia,  diat'/WyKftforwi  alMl 

SMairfj  are,  aard  must -be^  the  iktiffgmmf  rodfi  and i»arharo«tf^ 

ted  conseqnentty  of  ancfentages i  thatthfe  tiaie  ptdacipleaaf 

4Fiknm,  or  the  beKef  oftaar  ahni)g^itrf  aad  wise  iBckiefr  4iia 

sareator,  the  preserver,  and  >the  roler  of  hearea  antt  aavdi^ 

insults  from  die  greatest  uaprovemea()s  c^  the  ttaRfemtanAag 

fti  pmosophy  and  scienee.    To  si^ipose  die  •conlraiif  ,  ss^s  be 

is  stajpiiosiiig,  iftat  ^  wbiie  uvea  anenre  ignonoit  <abd  barbaioasv 

li^  they  dts^evviered  eruthi;  but  fell  tatto^errDur,  as^saonaa  thsi^ 

^  acquin^  leaunkig  and  poUtatiesa^.'^;  Titis  reatoOAng  is  $«tt, 

wherever  tdigioii  is  to  -tie  enntMered  as*  idie  resalt  of  hmMm 

detections. '  What  acoaimt  then  inSA  Ae  aaahm*  gura  ibi  tfria 

Hronderfid  exeeprttoa  ?  Thntith^Mveaseis  hAa&'tbe  t^ase,'  krla 

impossible  for  him  to  dissemUev  Tbeipftople^e  bimtelf'cdill 

^jgnotantand  baAttrDUsr  fet-  thejf^Wve  wet  *«dkisstt^  or  fKdy- 

'Afeists.    At  the  time  when"  tte  ibdok, 'which  ht  munriaaiy 

was  ctmipoaed,  Ite  seems  to^^ink,  they^sr|nvie:absaded  Aeaa- 

iaeives  in  batWity ;  yetth6rse»timeiM  of  thesa  barbariaas  oa 

M6  subject  of  rdigion,  !«he  ^i^emiaieMa  wbiith  ithat  very  botfk 

presents  to  us^  may  well  pot  tor  stteneedie  wkdoas  ^  4be 

politest  nations  on  earth.     Need  I  remind  Mn  Hume  of  Ua 

express  declaration,  that  if  a  travelled  were  transported  into 

any  unknown  region,  andiaandttfe'ialfabitants  ^^  ignorant  and 

'^*  barbarous,  he  might  befom  hand  declare  diem  idolaters,  and 

'^*  there  is  «carc^  a  possibIlitt  of  his  being  mistaken|?''<~  I 

•p.205. 
,  t  The  author  adds,  **  wrtte  in  aq  t^i  wluen  theijr  w«>«  Hill **«wH»mU>ssi.* 
.  Tf  b€se  words  I  have  omitted  in  the  levbal/Jbecause  they  appear  to  me  unimem* 
^iMe:  The  age  hi  which  the  Pchtateafch  wits  wrtitten,  is  ind^ectlyxsofripafed  fo 
.fmothor.age*  he  «^  not  what :  aad  all  Iwetwrn^n^ke  o£it(is»  that^tliiB  people sMif 
.^^i^barbarous  at  t^  time^^han  at  some  DthartM^n^bodjrkiiowtwhca. 
(,  Natural  history  of  religion.  I.         (j  Ibid* 


ispl^w-fto  iiiiwftip tory  n^oomit  ijJMt.  cm  be .  givca  of  tJUa  wc^ 
lao^^.  oa  tbe  fwiocifil^s  o£  tbe  eaa^kyist*  Nevenbelef a^  WKhiog 
ift  OKMre  e«sy^  than  to  gi¥e  a  wti^AKCprj  aocoMnt  of  it»  on  the 
CbriBtiM  |irmcj|4e«»  This  accoqiit  i%  that  which  ia  given  bjr 
$fa«  boojc  iu^lf*.  It  is^  that  the  religious  teneta  of  that  natioa 
Were  not  the  result  of  their  reasomngs,  but  proceeded  from 
itiviue  revelation*  The  contrast  we  diqfcern  betwiict  the 
<t#i^«l4TM»  and  the  ancient  G^^sks  and  Ron  4^^  is  remarb- 
^Uew  l*he  Grkeks  and  Rokahs,  oa  aU  the  suiyecU  of  huoikaii 
tirudidton,  on  all  the  liberal  a;nd  the  usefol  arts,  reiisoned  like 
ff^m  9n  t)ie  subject  of  religion^  they  prated  Hke  chitdret^ 
The  laRAELiTBS,  on  the  contrary,  inadltbe;  sciences  and  artf^ 
yi^^Sf^  ehiUlren;  but,  in  their  notions  of  religion,  tbey  w«re 
|9i<$7l;in  the  doctrines,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity, the 
CMnaipoiUMe^  ^e  iMnnisci^ace,  the  omnipresence,  the  wi&don^ 
wdtbe  goodfifst  of  God;  in  their  apintona  concerning psovt. 
^ence,  and  creation,  the.  preservation  and  government  of  thm 
jTQi^;  Opinions  so  exalted  and  comprehensive,  as,  even  by 
ifae  ftwihor'a  acknowledgoaent,  could  never  enter  into  tl^e 
llioaghta  of  barbarians*  ... 

,  But  to  proceed  in  Ithe  revisal :  We  have  here  a  book,  says 
4be  esaayist,  ^^vicrojte  in  all  probability  long  after  the  facts  it 
aniates."  That  this  book  .was  written  long  after  ^ome  of  tbp 
.^cts  it  relates,  is  not  indeed  denied :  that  it  was  written  long 
j^ter  aU^  or  even  most  of  those  facts^  I  see  no  reason  to  be* 
Mve*  If  Mr.  Hume  meant  to  signify,  by  the  expression  ijucv- 
.•ied,  that  this  wms  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  did  he  not 
nroduce  the  grounds  on  wfaid^  the  probability  is  tbunded? 
^ball  ^  bold  aaaertion  pass  for  alignment  I  or  can  it  be  expect 
Ad,  that  any  one  should  consider  reasons, ..which  are  only  iyi 
j[eneral  supposed,  but  not  specified  i 

H^  adds,  ^^  corroborated  by  no  concurring  testimony  ;**  |is 
little,  amy  I,  invalidated  by  any  contradicting  testimony  ;  a^^ 
JboA,  for  this  plaia  reason,  because  :there  is  no  human  comp^ 
^ition^  tivatcta  be  compared  with  this,,  in  respect  of  antiqui^. 
^Jhitlboug^  tbia?  bpoljc.  is  i|ot  corroborated  by  the  cQncurrei|t 
rtealitnoftypf  amyfioevalfalMori^,  becai^sey  if  tb^reeverwe^e 
!audi  histories,  they  are  not  now.  extant ;  it  is  not  therefoie 
:4estitute  of  all  collateral  evidence.  The  following  examples 
|of  ^hia  kind  of  evidence  deserve:  some  notice.  The  division 
of  time  into  weeks,  which  hath  obtained  in  many  countriea, 
for  instance  among  the  E^^ptians,  Chinese,  Indians,  andnov- 
them  barbarians  ;  nations  whereof  some  had  little  or  no  in* 
't^oourae  witih  others,  and  trere  not  even  known  by  Dame  tm 


Mttcemittg  the  ^primeval  di^ios  from  whicb  the  fi>^^ -^iM^ 
^A^mdmeidotk  oi  M  Kvkig  cireatttre*  out  of  iiw$^  ftiid,«airii« 
Iby  the  eficiencj  •of  a  aitpreme  lai&df ,  the  Ceirmfttioii  of  - 


u  *  Tks  jndicMiMi^tea^er  witt  job«49i«e,  tM^  ttiere  is  a.  gt^at  diipfenoe  between  tke 
i^piKURience  of  nation^  in  the  division  t>f  time  into  wee^^f,  and  their  concuirenQe 
III' the  other  periodical  divisions,  into  year^,  months,  day*.  These  divisions  ari^ 
ttHii  such  nararal causes,  as  are evvry  where  ofavioiis ;  the aimaal and «ttim«ii*. 
itoMoes  of  the  «iifi»  and  the  9«ahitioii  of  (he  moosi..  Tt«e  divieioii,  into  wwarfi^ 
.fPi^  |he  oontforf ,  seems  perfectly  arbitrary  :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant 
countries,  among  nations  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  affbid 
a  strong  presumption,  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition  (as  that 
•tif  the  creation)  which  hath  been  older ^than  t^  dtspttaioa  «f.  maalniid  intis  dii^ 
^srent  icgioos.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the.  practice,  in  ^ude.aad  barbaioua 
^i|^,  might  remain  through  habit,  when  the  tradition,  on  which  it  was  founded 
Vas  entirely  lost ;  it  is  easy  to  concetv^,  tW  afterwards,  people  addicted  to 
^olatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  proficieitts  in  astronomy,  ^oeHl 
^'issigii  to  thedtffoient  dftys  of  the  week»  -the  :naines  of  their  duties*  or.oC;  the 
Janets.  ,     .  .     .^ 

f  This  in  particular  merits  our  attention  the  more,  that  it  cannot,  by  any  e^ 
ilication,  be  made  to  agree  with  the  doctdoe  which  obtained  among  the  Pagan^ 
Commonly  called  the  Mytbohgy^^    OvUl  is  so  sensihie  c^  this  tk»t,  when  be  meft* 
fiens  a  deity  as  the  e^ent  cause  of  the  creation*  he  leaves  him,  ,as  it  weiy^  do? 
lached  from  those  pf  the  popular  system*  which  it  was  his  business  as  a  poet  ter 
deliver,  being  at  a  loss  what  name  to  give  him,  or  what  place  in  nature  to  assi^^ 
iim.    Q?i^9"*'B  suit  ille  deorum.     wkcbever  <f  tJbe  gods  it  was.  He  wdl  ldie# 
that*  in  «lt  the  cMa&ogue  of  tfaeir  divinities,  the  jpcd  who  madethe  worid^im 
|rat  to-be  found*  that  theae  divinities  themselves  were*  on  the  contrary*  product , 
out  of  the  chaojBy  as  well  as  men  and  beasts.    Mr.  Hume  in  his  Naturd  bistory  ^f 
reli^hitf  IV.  remarks  this  conduct  in  Ovid,and  ascribes  it  to  his  having  lived  in  M 
learned  age,  and  having  been  instmcted  by  phttos<^heifs  in  the  pmictple  cti-% 
divine  formation  of  the  woiid.    For  my  part*^  I. very  much  question*  whether  waj 
nation  was  ever  yet  indebted,  for  this  principle^  to  the  disq^uisitions  of  philoso- 
phers.   Had  this  opinion  never  been  heard  of,  till  the  Augustan  age,  it  might 
indeed  have  been  suspected,  that  it  was  the  daugltter  of  philosophy  and  science^ 
but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  some  vesdges  of  it  may  be  traced  even 
in  the  eariiest,  and  most  ignorant  times.     Thales  the  Milesian,  who  lived  mskx^ 
eentiuries  before  Ovid*  had  as  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  De  natura  deorum^  informs 
i^,  attributed  the  origin  of  all  things  to  God.    Anaxagoras  had  also  denominateif  - 
t|ie  fDrming  principle,  which  severed  the  elements*  created  the  world*  and  brought 
Older  Ottfc  of  confusion*  itsteiiigenee  op  mimi.    It  is  therefore  much  more  probable 
that  these. ancients  owed. this  doctrine  to  a  tradition  handed  down  m>m  the 
^artiest  ages,  which  even  all  the  absurdities  of  the  theology  they  had  embraced 
iad  not  been  able  totally  to  erase,  though  these  absurcfities  coukl  never  be.  made 
^coalesce  with  this  doctrine.    At  the  same  time  I  acknowledge,  thgt  there  if 
Something  so  noble  and  so  radonal  in  the  principle,  7bat  the  v)orld  vuu  produced 
iy  an  intdligent  cautC)  that  sound  philosophy  will  ever  ^e  ready  to  adopt  i^  when 
^ce  it  is  proposed.   But  that  this  opinion  is  not  the  offspring  of  philosophy*  ma|^ 
be  reasonably  dedue«l  from  this  consideration  also,  that  they  were  not  the  most 
Hghteoed  or  philosoi^luck  nations*  amongst  whom  it  was  maintained  in  greatest* 
purity;    I  speak  not  of  the  Hebrews.    Even  the  Parthians,  Medes  and  Persians* 
irhom  the  Greeks  considered  as  barbarians,  were  genuine  theists*  and  notwith* 
standing  many  si^ierstitious  practices  which  prevailed  among  them*  they  held  the 
belief  of  one  eternal  God  the  creator  and  the  lord  of  the  universe     If  this  prind* 
ale  is  to  he  derived  from  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  mind  in  ratiocinatioaand 
Sdei»ce>  wiMch  to  Mr.  liiime's  Iqnpotheftis,  the  phen 


hmt^^  ^H  ^ki %he  imnpi'  of  ^Glid^'  dfid  'his  'hem^^T»i£eiiwl(fa 

0m^%  sknA'  happkitss :  ikv6  ^ub^qu^!»t  dt^tkemcy  of  oinikiiidi: 
^ihcdr  de»tr^€«k«r  bf  a  ftoiod  :  mud  the  /preseT^atioiKv  of:  ofie 
family  in  a  vessel.  Nay  which  is  still  strongerj  I  might  pleSfr**^ 
iJie  visstigcs  of  some  siKn  i^atastrophc  asthedrfaffei^bicfe  the 
jshells  and  othef  marine  bodies^  that  are  daily  dug  otit  of  the 
WiFel8(.of  the  earthy  in  places xemote. from  the  sea^^do  cleitiy 
^nKhibit  tans :  I  might  urge  the  traces^  which  still  remaitiia 
j^ncient  histories,  of  the  migration  of  people  ^nd  of' Science 
^om  Asia  (which  hath  not  inpproperly  been  styldcj  fht  crci^k 
41^  tke^rUJ  into  many  parts  botJi  of  v  Africa,  and /Europe:  ,1 
Itiiigbt  plead^the  coincidence  of  those  migrations,  and  t)f  thte 
.origin  of  j?^tates  ^d  kingdoms,  with  the  time  of  the  dlsp^rsitJh 
!0if^e  posterity  of  Noab%  .  _  .  :  ,//,•» 

j^v  Bat  to  retuni  t  The  mithor  sui>}omSf  ^^  resemi>riDg  those  ^d^ 
**  bufous  accounts,  which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.*' 
.  tt  is  unluckily  the  fate  of  .lioly  writ  with  this  author  that  both 
ftls^  reseinbl^pucef  and  its  want  of  resemblance,  to  the  accounts 
trf  other  authors,  are  alike  presumptions  against  iti  He  hatik 
%!Q%  indeed  told  usj  wherein  it  resembles  fabulous  account^) 
and,  for  my  part,,  thoogh  the  charge  were  just  I  should  imcv 
nme,-  Mttle  or  ncrthing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pentateueh^ 
.jbould  he  deduced  fron^  it^  It  is  universally  agreed  among  th% 
|earjn^d^  that  even  the  nibs t  absurd  fablqs  ojf  idcilaters,.  derive 
liheir  origin  from  facts,  which  having  been^  ia  barbarous  ages^ 
transihitted  only  by  oral  tradition,  have  come  at  length  to  ht 
grossly  corrupted  and  disfigured.  It  is  neymhel^Ss  probable;^ 
that  such  fictions  would,  still,  r^taji^  spm^  striking  features  djT 

fNisecoomable.  If  on  tlie  cmttfary,  it  is  tb  b^  dewrcd  originaHy  fiom  revelation 
^served  by  tMLditicmy  through  successive  geiiftTatloiis,  iwtWflfe"  ten  iWofe  wfii^^ 
ne  accountixl  for.  Tiiiditk>n6  af  e  always  I6ng^sf  retained*  and  most  purely  tranih 
IHitted»  in  ornearthe  place  <#here  fhey  were  fitat received^  asid;aanongBt  a  pet^e 
trho  posseas  a  strong  attaehment  t6  th<!l¥  antieUt  lawa  and  customs.  Migrauona 
Into  aiatant  countries,  mixture  of  different  nations^  revolotiona .  in  government 
and  mannersy  yea  and  ingenuity  itself^  atl  cdtitributeto  ootru|)t  taadititin,  and  dp 
imnetimea  whollyeffaoeit.  This  I  take  to  be  tktt  only  adanissibte  accminty*.  wh^ 
1^  raticmal  and  so  phiiosophical  a  ptineiple  prevailed  fnou  in  ages  and.countriflB 
In  which  reason  and  philosophy  seemed  to  be  but  ia  thei^  infancy.  The  notion, 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  opinionaon  this  ai^jeet  fromrthe  books  of  M4ik 
Wn,  a  notion  for  which  some  Jewish  writers,  sottie  Christian  fsthers*  and  ev^ 
toine  niodemshave  Warmly  eontended,a|rpeara  void,  of  ail  ^ibinidation.  Th^ 
OfMnions  in  Greece  as  hath  been  observed^  were  of  a  very  early  date  t^  whefeas 
that  there  existed  sucb  a  people  as  the  Jews*  seema  scatte  to  have  been  knotvqti 
there  till  about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.  No  aeenerwere  tM^ 
known  than  they  were  hated)  airir^ir  laws  and  customs  universally  d^pised, 

2 or  is  there  the  shadow  of  reascm  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  knew  any  thing  «f 
.  lesacred  writings  till  a  considerable  timC)  afterwards^  when  that  veraioor  of  thaa^ 
fmmtAt  into  their  Jatigaagew^^^Sitalk^  Tile  arasi^  ^ 
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those  truth's,  from  which"  they  ftpnttig^.  And  if  llie  b6(Ai'Of 
Moses  resemble,  in  anything,  the  tubufous  ac€i)u<it8  of  other 
nations,  it  \^ould  not  perhaps  be  difbcolt  to  prove,  that  they 
^resemlilc  only  whatever  is  least  fabuloust  in  these  accomnts* 
'1  hat  this  win  be  found  to  be  the  case,  We  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume, even  from  what  hath  been  observed  alt^ady  ;  and  if  so^ 
the  resembhmce,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  agaia^  tko^ 
books,  is  evidently  an  argument  in  their  favour.  In  order  to 
ftmovt'  any  doubt  that  may  remain  on  this  head,  it  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  that,  in  a  number  of  concurrent  testimonies, 
(where  there  could  have  been  no  previous  concert)  there  is  a 
probability  independent  of  that  which  results  from  our  faith  in 
the  Witnesses  ;  nay,  should  the  witnesses  be  of  such  a  character 
ks to  merit  no  faith  at  all.  This  probabilitvariseth  from  ^he  ctnp' 
currency  itself.  That  such  a  concurrence  should  spring  tVcMft 
chance^  is  as  one  to  infinite,  in  other  words,  morally  itn possi- 
ble :  if  therefore  concert  be  excluded,  there  remains  no  othc^ 
cause  but  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

It  is  true,  that  '*  upon  reading  this  book^  we  find  it  fall  df 
**  prodigies  and  miracles  :'*  but  it  is  also  true,  that  many  of 
those  miracles  are  such,  as  the  subject  it  treats  of,  must  ima- 
Voidably  make  us  expect.  For  a  proof  of  this  position,  I 
•need  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  principles  established  in  tike 
preceding  section.  No  book  in  the  world  do  we  find  written 
in  a  more  simple  Htyle ;  no  where  does  there  appear  in  it,  Iflie 
least  affectation  of  ornament;  yet  nowhere  else  is  the  Alr^'ighty 
represented,  as  either  acting  or  speaking  in  a  manner  so  te- 
coming  the  eternal  ruler  of  the  world.  Compare  the  isiccooAt 
of  the  CREATION  which  is  given  by  Moses^  with  the  ravings  of 
Sanchoniatho  the  PAen/c/an  philpsopher,  which  he  had  digtii- 
fied  with  the  title  of  cosmogony:  or  compare  it  with  the 
childish  extravagancies  oiP  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeta^  $o  ju3f- 
ly  likened  by  the  author  to  a  sick  tnan^s  dreams^;  and  then  say^ 
whether  any  pei-son  of  candour  and  didcernment  will  ttot  be  <Hs- 
ppsed  to  exclaim  in  the  word,  of  the  prophet,  What  i9  the 
CHAVF  to  the  wHEAxf!  The  account  is  what  we  should  call  in 
reference  to  experience,  m/racMfoM*.  'But  was  it  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise?  I  believe  the  greatest  infidel  will  not 
deny,  that  it  is  at  least  a^  plausible  an  opinion  that  th^  vojrM 
had  a  beginning,  as  that  it  had  nou  If  it  had,  can  it  be  ima* 
ginedby  any  m^n  in  his  senses,  that  that  particularqualityshonkl 
be  an  objection  to  the  narrative,  which  he  previ'busly  kn^ows  it 
must  have  ?    Must  not  the  first  produ^ion  q£  thingf,  th^  or^- 
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ginal  foityiaUon  of,  animajs  and  vegetables,  require  exertions 
of  .pgWer^  which,  in  preservation  and  propagation,  can  never 
be  exemplified  ?  . 

It  will  perhaps  be.  objected.  That  if  the  miracles  continued 
DO  longer*  and  extended  no  further,  than  the  necessity  of 
creation  required,  this  reasoning  would  be  just;  but  that  ip 
fact  they  both  cqntinued  much  longer,  and  extended  much 
further.  The  answer  is  obviops :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
judge,  how  far  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  creation,  things  must  have  been  in  a  state  v^- 
ly  different  from  that  which  they  are  in  at  present.  How  long 
that  state  might  continue,  we  have  not  the. means  of  discover- 
ing :  but  as,  in  human  infancy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  feeble 
creature  should,  for  some  time,  be  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
.and  afterwairds^  by  the  help  of  leading  strings,  be  kept  from 
fallvig^  beforci  he  acquire  strength  to  walk ;  it  is  not  unlike^ 
ly,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  such  interposiuons  should 
be  more  frequent  and  requisite,  till  nature  attaining  a  certain 
maturity,  those  laws  and  that  constitution  should  be  <ifstab1i sh- 
ed, which  we  now  cxpierience.  It  will  ^eatly^ strengthen  thi? 
conclusion,  to  reflect,  that  in  every  species  of  natural  produc- 
tions, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  w,e  invariably  observe  a 
jSimilar  feebleness  in  the  individuals  on  their  first  appearance, 
«ttd  a  similar  gradation  towards  a  state  of  greater  perfection 
and  stability.  Besides,  if  we  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
the  exertion  of  a  power,  whic,h  only  in  reference  to  our  exp^- 
Tience  is  called  miraculous,  the  question,  as  is  well  observed 
by  the  judicious  prelate  fornierly  quoted*,  "  whether  this  pow- 
*^  er  stopped  immediately,  after  it  had  made  man,  or  went  on 
^*  and  exerted  itself  farther,  is  a  question  of  the  same  kind, 
**  as  whether  an  ordinary  power  exerted  itself  in  such  a  parti- 
**  cular  degree  and  manner,  or  not."  It  cannot,  therefore,  if 
wc  think  reasonably  on  this  subject,  greatly  astonish  us,  that 
such  a  book  should  give  "  an  acxount  of  a  state  of  the  world, 
**  and  of  human  nature,  entirel}^  different  from  the  present ; 
*^  of  our  fall  from  that  state ;  of  the  age  of  man  extended  to 
*^  near  a  thousand  years ;  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
**  by  a  deluge.'^ 

Finally^  if,  in  such  a  book,  mingled  with  the  excellencies 
I  have  remarked,  there  should  appear  some  difficulties,  some 
things  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  account ;  for  instance, 
"  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people,  as  the  favourites  of  Hoa- 
♦*^veB;  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the 
''  most  astonishing  imaginable  ;"  is  there  any  thing  more  ex- 
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traordinary  here,  than,  in  a  composition  of  this  natare,  we 
might  have  previously  expected  to  And'?  We'  must  be  immot 
fleratety  conceited  of  our  owh  understandings,  if  we  imagine 
otherwise.  Those  favourites  of  Heaven,  it  must  be  likewise 
owned,  are  the  countrymen  of  the  writer ;  but  of  such  a  wri- 
ter, as  of  all  historians  or  annalists,  i^ncient  or  modern,  shows 
fhe  least  disposition  to  flatter  his  cbuntrytnen.  'Where,  I  ptAy, 
do  we  find  him,  either  celebrating  their  virtues,  or  palliatiiig 
their  vices  ;  either  extolling  their  genius,  or  raagirifying  their 
exploits?  Add  to  all  these,  that,  in  every  thing  which  is  dot 
expressly  ascribed  to  the  interposal  of  Hieavcn,  the  relation  is 
in  itself  plausible,  the  incidents  are  natural,  die  characters  ami 
manners  such  as  are  admirably  adapted  to  tho^6  early  ages  of 
the  world.  In  these  particulars,  there  ift  no  aiFectfttiod  0f'  the 
marvellous ;  there  are  no  ^^  descriptions  of  «ea  smd  l^nd  mtm- 
^^sters;  no  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  strange  m^, 
^*  and  uncouth  manners  V  ^ 

When  all  these  things  are  seriously  tittended  to,  I  pelrsuade 
^  myself^  that  no  unprejudiced  person  will  think,  that  the  Pefi- 
tateuch  bears  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,  and  deserves  tob(t 
>ejected  without  examination.  On  the  contrary,  eveiy  unpre- 
judiced person  will  find  (I  say  not,  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous,  than  all  the  miracles  4t  relates ;  this  is  a 
language  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  which  olily  serves 
to  darken  ia  plain  question  ;  but  I  say,  he  will  find)  very  maay 
and  very  sttoiig  indications  of  authenticity  and  truth;  atid 
will  conclude,  that  all  the  evidences,  both  intrkisick  and  ek- 
trinsick,  by  whith  it  is  supported,  ought  to  be  impartially  <:sm« 
vassed.  Abundant  evidences  there  are  of  both  kinds ;  sonle^ 
hints  of  them  have  beetl  given  in  this  section;  but  to  consi- 
der them  fully,  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  my  present  pur^ 
poset' 
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lAfHAT  is  jthe  sum  of  all  that  hath  been  now  difteussedflt 
4ft  briefly  this:   That  the 4mhar\s  favourite  argimmty  qf  whSc^ 
M  boosts  th^  dii^cQvery^  is  fotmded  inerrour*^  is  mamgejJ  wit/i 
scphistry^^  and' is  at  last^andsned  by  its  invent or%y  as  Jit  only 
far  show^  n$t  for  usei  that  he  is  not  more  successful  in  the.  col'* 
lateral  arguments  he  emplqys  ;  particularly^  that  there  is  no  pe^ 
cuUar  presumption  against  religious  miracles^;,   that  on  the 
contrary ^  there  is  a  peculiar  presiumption  in  their  favour^;  that 
tA>e  gemfoi  fnaximy  whereby  he  would  enable  us  to  decide  betwixt 
jfpposite  miracles^  when  it  is  stript  qf  the  pompous  diction^  that 
serves  it  at  once  for  decoration^  and  for  disguise^  is  discovered 
^  be-no  other  than  an  identical  proposition^  which^as  it  conveys 
no  knowledge^  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  cause  of  truth**  ;.  tt^t 
there  is  no  presumption^  arising  either  from  human  naturcff^ 
or  from  the  history  of  marUtim^^  against  the  miracles  said  .to 
jhape  been  wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity ; .  that  the  evidence 
jof  .these  is  not  subverted  by  those  miraciesj  which  historians  of 
ether  religions:  haoe   recqrded^^i   that  neither  the   Pagan\\n 
Mor  the  Popish***  miracles^  on  which  he  hath  expatiatedf  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with. those  of  holy  writ;  that^  ai^tractip^ 
from  the  evidence  for  particular  facts^  we  hcfve  irrefragable  evt^ 
dencey  that  there  have  been  mir^acles  in  former  times'\'\'\  ;.andy 
lastly^  that  his  examination  of  the  Pentateuch  is  both  partial 
md  imperfect^  a»d  consequently  stands  in  ^e^d  of  a  revisalXXX* 
..  **  Our  most  holy  religioD,'?  say^  the  author  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  cssay^  ^^  is  founded  on  faith,   not  on  reason.;  and 
^^  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trisd, 
^^^  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure."     If^  by  our  most  holy 
religion^  we  are  to  understand  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  system,  these  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature 
and  decrees  of  God ;  and,  as  they  are  antecedent  to  our  faith 
or   reasonings,  they  must  be  also  independent  of  both.  v.  If 
they  are  true,  our  disbelief  can  never  make  them  false  ;  if  they 
are  false,  the  belief  of  all  the  world  will  never  make  them 
true.     But  as  the  only  question  between  Mr.  Hume  and  the 
defenders  of  the  gospel,  is,  Whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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Aose  srtseles  i  lie  csm  oiily  mean  hyh  ourmoH  hcig.rtUgion^^xkt 
belief  of  die  ChrUtiaa  doctrtxie  r  and  ^pojacenuvg  thi9  belief  we 
are  told,  that  it  is  fottfided  onftdih^noion  reason ;  that  ia^  our 
faith  is  founded  on  our  faith;  in  other  words,  it  hath  no 
foundation,  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  the.creatuire  of  a  distemper^* 
ed  brain.  I  say  not  on  the  contrary,  that  Qur  moat  hohf-retn 
^^  in  fomikA  tm  reaion^  bbtaUse  «his^  estt>reiinon^  in  tiy^pi^ 
iifotiy  is  bbth  anxbignous  and  iaa^earate ;  hut  f  say  that  wc 
ti^^  sufficient  re^W  for  ^e  belief  of  onrir^ii^^OBS  or^  «^ 
^press  niy«[df  in  the  word«  of  an  af)bstle,  t^t  the  ChcistfW,. 
Hit  U  iriot  his  omn  fimlt;  may  ife  ready  ahuit^  "t^  give  an  w^, 
iM»eir  taei^fhani  tHift'ct»ie^k  him  a  KtAEOif  9f  his  ^^. 

So  fa^  thieralbre  am'  I  from  being  afrdd  of  eapomng  CMsi> 
iltyiity  by  iinbmkliifg  it  to  the  test  0f  reason;  s<i  i^  ^mf 
lik>ni  ja»gt^  this  a  tri^i,  which  h  is  by  no  meabafitted  t6 
^iidu^e,  thaic  I  thin^,  oib  the  ^^tv^ary^  the  finom,  irklent  attacks 
^Hiat  have  be^n^  m^de  up^ar  the  faith  of  Jesns^  hate  baen  of 
lierviee  to  it.     Yes :  I  do  not  hesitsH^e  to  affirm,  that  cmr  reil.. 

Sem  hdth  been  indebted  to  t\it  an^pts^*  irboug^  nfot  to'tte 
tenttbfiSy  of  its  bitterest  enemies*  They  have  tried  i^ 
^fiftr^ttl^h  indeed,  and,^  by  tryitl]g^,  i^y  hare  dispi^ed^^ 
Utre^h ;  aiid  that  to  so  cfe^r  a  Hght.^'  sas>  ^e  cotltld  -  ntfver  hai^ 
Kopfed,  witfioi^  Mch  a^  trial,  to  have  yietVed  it  im  J>t  dieifi 
therefore  writer  tet  the'marg^b, andv #hen*argunientafiiilv, ovtA 
let'  them  c^vil  agmnstreligidn  as  much  as  they  please  }  I  shoutd 
"^  hfisanily  sowy^  that  ever  in  thi&S^andv  the  as^H^mn  of  iibertf , 
#here  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  better  undersfciod!  (however; 
d'efeetlve  the^  inhabitants  are  in  the  6l>setvanc€  of  its  precepts) 
than  in  any  Other  partof  th^e  Christian  world  5  I  sfadi^ld,  t  say, 
be  sorry,  that  in  this  Island,  so'  gVeat  a  disservice  were  done  to 
religion,  as  to  checks  its  ^d*rersaries;  in  ilny  cMther  way,  than  by 
returfiing  a  candid  answer  to  their  objections.  I  must  at  1^ 
same  time  acknowledge,  Aiat  I  am  both  ashamed  and  grieved, 
when  I  obi4«rve  any  friends  of  rbKgion,  betray  so  great  a  dif- 
fidence iti  the  goodn^ss>  (if  their  4iause  (for  to  this  diffidence  k 
can  only  be  imputed)  a»  to  "show  an  rmrlinatioti  for  recurrii^ 
%&  Tttbtt  foreible  meltidds.  The  assaults  of  in&dels,  I  mJfy 
Ventiire  to  prophesy,  Mrill  never  overturn  otir  religion.  They 
will  prove  ndt  more' hurtful  to  the  Christian  systeih,-  if  \th 
')U\!Owt:d  to  ci^mffare  small  things  with  great ^  than  the  boisteroto 
winds  are  said  to  prove  to  thfe  sturdy  oak.  They  aliake  it  ina- 
|)etuouSly  for  a  time,  and  loudly  threaten  its  subversion'; 
whilst,  in  effect,  they  only  serve  to  make  it  strike  its  roots  Ac 
deeper,  and' stand  the  firmer  ever  after. 

One  word  more  with  the  essayist,  and  I  have  done..  **  Upon 
^^  the  whole,"  says  he,  ^^  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Chrhikai 
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*^  reM^hhy  ^ot  bntywas  at  first  attended  with  tairadea,  bm 
^  even,  at  this  day,  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reasonable  per^ 
^'  son  withoitt  one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  convince . 
^  us  of  its  veracity ;  and  vrhoever  is  moved  by  faitb  to  assent 
<*  to  it  ;*'  that  is,  whoever  by  his  belief  is  induced  to  believe  it^ 
^^  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person^ 
^  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and 
^'  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe,  what  is  most  contrary 
**  to  custom  and  experience."  An  author  is  never  so  siire  of 
writing  unanswerably,  as  when  he  writes  altogether  uainteUi*' 
|;ibly.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  fight  your  enemy  be- 
fore you  find  him ;  and  if  he  hath  screened  himself  in  dark* 
aess,  it  is  next  to  impossihle  that  you  should  find  him. 
"Indeed,  if  any  meaning  can  be  gathered  from  that  strange 
^assemblage  of  words  just  now  quoted,  it  seems  to  be  one  or 
other  of  these  which  follow :  either^  That  there  are  not  any  in 
the  world,  who  believe  the  gospel ;  ^r.  That  there  is  no  want 
<tf  miracles  in  our  own  time,  Uow  either  of  these  remarks^  if 
just,  can  contribute  to  the  author's  purpose,  it  will  not,  I  su^ 
pect,  be  easy  to  discover.  If  the  second  remaiic  is  true,  if 
there  is  no  want  of  miracles  at  present,  surely  experience  can** 
not  be  pleaded  against  the  b,eiier  of  miracles  said  to  have  been 
performed  in  time  past.  AgiuJci,  if  the  first  remark  is  true, 
if  there  are  not  any  in  the  wori4  who  believe  the  gospel,  be- 
cause,  as  Mr.  Hume  supposeth,  a  miracle  cannot  be  believed 
without  a  new  miracle,  why  all  this  ado  to  refute  opinions 
which  nobody  entertains  ?  Certainly^  to  use  his  own  words% 
*^  The  knights-errant,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world 
^  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained  the  least  doubt 
^  concerning  the  existence  of  these  monsters^*" 

Might  I  presume  faintly  to  copy  but  the  manner  of  so  ini« 
mitable  an  original,  as  tl^e  author  bath  exhibited  in  his  conclud* 
ing  words,  I  should  also  conclude  upon  the  whole,  That 
miracles  are  capable  of  proof  from  testimony,  and  there  ts^a 
ft^ll  proof  of  this  kind,  for  those  said  to  have  been  wrought  m 
'.support  of  Christianity ;  that  whoever  is  moved,  by  Mn 
Humeri  ingenious  argument,  to  assert^  that  no  testimony  can 
give  sufficient  evidence  of  miracles,  admits  for  rea^Xhn^  though 
perhaps  unconscious,  a  mere  Htdftilty^  which  subverts  the  evi« 
dence  of  testimony,  of  history,  and  even  of  experience  itself, 
giving  him  a  determination  to  deny,  what  the  common  sense 
,  of  mankiud,  founded  in  the  primary  principles  of  the  under- 
standing, would  lead  him  to  believe, 

'    *  See  the  first  paragraph  of  Easajr  12»    Of  the  aeademical  or  sceptieal  ^yA\h 
sophy. 

THE  END. 
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